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Advertifement  to  the  READER. 


THE  nature  of  the  fubje^f  treated  on  in  the  follo'oi'ing  foeets, 
and  the  earnejt  dejire  of  the  Author  to  conjider  and  remo've  all 
objections  that  might  be  raifed,  have  occajioned  his  venting  in  a 
manner  lihich  Some  perhaps  may  difapprove  of,  as  too  minute  and 
prolix :  but  he  hopes  it  '■JiJill  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  the  length  of 
the  "^'ork,  that  he  knevj  not  ho-jn  to  make  it  fhorter,  confijlently 
iz;ith  the  end  he  propofed^  viz.  perfpicuity,  and  his  Reader's  con- 
'vidiion.  We  muft  have  obferved  from  converfntion  upon  this  and 
fuch  like  fubjeEis^  that  'X'hat  one  man  reckons  frivolous  and  trifling-, 
to  another  appears  a  isjeighty  difficulty.  Hence  every  man  has  his 
o-ji'n  particular  obje^ion  againfl  any  thing  advanced,  Vi'hich  if  not 
anfjjered,  all  befides  fignifies  nothing  to  him.  The  Author  there- 
fore, that  he  might  fatisfy  every  body  as  far  as  poffible,  put  his 
papers  into  the  hands  of  as  many  as  vjould  take  the  trouble  of 
examining  them,  ^jvith  a  view  that  they  might  point  out  fuch 
objeElions  as  vjould  moji  probably  be  urged  by  men  of  different 
vi-ays  of  thinking.  If  what  is  advanced  on  thefe  abftrufe  fubjecis, 
be  in  the  main  folid  and  rational,  that,  it  is  hoped,  vuill  atone  for 
other  faults  in  the  eyes  of  equitable  Judges.  To  fay  any  more, 
vjould  be  only  endeavouring  to  palliate  imperfections  vi'ith  imper- 
tinent apologies. 


The  Reader  is  intreated  to  correft  the  following  Errors  with  his  pen, 
which  efcaped  in  the  hurry  of  cafting  off  die  flieets. 

Page  2.  line  15.  for  ta  mime  luith,  read  to  move  it  nuhh.  P.  30.  \.  35.  for  humana,  r.  hu- 
mani.  P.  32.  1.  20.  for  their,  r.  the  P.  35.  1.  5.  f.  xerted,  r.  exerted.  P.  46.  1.  30.  f.  »5», 
r.  »?«.  P.  53  1.  29.  f.  overcome,  r.  can  overcome.  P.  78.  1.  18.  f.  uwvegitating,  r.  topvegetating. 
P.  8l.  1.  29.  £  -Jw,  r.  this.  P.  138.  1.  2.  dele  [/or  any  time'\  P.  162.  1.  15.  i-per  mota,  T. 
fermota.  P.  164.  1,  4.  f.  to  ajfert,  r.  as  to  ajfert.  P.  199.  1.  l8.  f  yafWJ,  r.  qtihm.  P.  224. 
1.  32.  after  the  words,  fuperior  Po^ven,  infert  \if  this  nvere  o^-ned].  P.  237.  1-  36.  f. /lain.  r. 
/«W.  P.  238.  1.  36.  f.  lib.  4.  r.  lib.  ii.  P.  255.  1.  13.  f.  ««,  r.  ««f.  P.  278.  1-  ii.  f.  they, 
r.  the  fpefires.  P.  282.  1.  3.  f.  a/OT  a^yira',  r.  «/ot  thefe  aiyary.  P.  295.  1.  28.  T  //»,  r.  fui. 
P.  327.  1.  15.  i.  images  of  thefe  objeas,  r.  crA;V<7.(  0/ //j^yJ  images.  P-333-  1-  •9-  '^^  the  Note(r), 
r.  the  Note  ('jJ.  P.  338.  1.  29.  f.  the  no  po^ver,  r.  no  po^Mer.  P.  356.  1.  20.  as  a  thing,  r. 
is  a  thing.  P.  362.  1.  20.  f.  determined  [then]  /^',  r.  deiermined  by.  P.  363.  I.  penult,  dels 
[ofj.    P.  369.  1.  36.  f.  appenrame,  x.  app^miw.     P.  375-  ••  34-  f-  *'''^'6  ^-velut. 
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ENQUIRY 


INTO    THE 


Nature  of  the  H  U  M  A  N    SOUL. 


SECT.     I. 

iT^at  a  rejljlance  to  any  change  of  its  prefent  Jlate  is 
ejfential  to  matter^  and  inconjijient  with  any  a&ive 
power  in  it. 

BY  the  foul  we  underftand  that  which  is  aftive  and  percipient  in  us, 
be  it  what  it  will  {a)  :  its  aftivity  appears  in  moving  the  body, 
and  in  the  command  it  hath  over  its  own  thoughts ;  its  perceptivi- 
ty, in  being  fenfible  of  the  aftion  of  matter  upon  it,  and  of  its  own  internal 
aftions  in  thinking.  In  (hewing  that  matter  is  not  only  not  endued  with  thefe 
properties,  but  is  incapable  of  being  endued  with  them,  let  me  be  permit- 
ted to  be  particular,  and  to  proceed  leifurely  ftep  by  ftep;  and  let  the  ma- 
thematical Reader  forgive  the  infifting  upon  trite  and  common  appear- 
ances. It  is  better  to  feem  tedious  to  the  few  who  are  quick  in  appre- 
hending, and  verfed  in  this  matter,  than  not  fatisfaftory  to  flower  capacities, 

(a)  Thefe  are  the  uncontefted  properties  of  the  fool,  whatever  be  the  fubftance  of  it  i  whe- 
ther material,  or  immaterial :  and  this  defcription  fhall  be  always  kept  in  view  throughout  thefe 
papen. 
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and  thofe  who  are  lefs  converfant  in  abftraa  reafoning.  Men  do  not  write 
for  thofe  who  know  the  thing  already,  but  for  thofe  who  know  it  not ;  and 
perhaps  a  flow  perfon,  who  hammers  out  things  rofatisfy  himfdf,  is  fittefl: 
to  communicate  them  to  men  of  his  own  fize;  nor  can  truth  be  lefs, 
but  more  certain,  for  being  drawn  from  the  commoneft,  and  leaft  con- 
tefted  appearances,  or  ■principles.  Thefe  appearances  we  fhall  firft  ll-c 
down,  and  thereafter  gradually  fliev/  the  neccfllty  of  tijeir  being  conftant 
and  certain. 

II.  Let,  to  fave  words,  a  given  body,  or  mafs  of  matter,  be  called  A  ; 
and  let  any  given  celerity  be  called  C.  That  celerity  doubled,  tripled,  i3c. 
or  halved,  thirded,  {£c.  will  be  2  C,  3  C,  i^c.  or  ^  C,  ^  C,  i£c.  refpeftively. 
Alfo  the  body  doubled,  tripled  ;  or  halved,  thirded  ;  will  be  2  A,  3  A  -, 
or  f  A,  f  A,  refpedively.  Now  to  move  the  body  A  with  the  celerity  C, 
requires  a  certain  force  to  be  imprefled  upon  it;  and  to  move  with  a  celerity 
as  2  C,  requires  twice  that  force  to  be  imprefled  ;  and  to  move  it  with  a  ce- 
lerity as  3  C,  thrice  that  force  is  required :  and  fo  on.  If  it  can  be  made 
appear  hereafter  that  the  firfl:  force  here  is  neceflfary,  to  move  the  body,  to 
■wit,  with  the  celerity  as  once  C,  the  reft  follows  eafiJy  5  for  we  may  con- 
ceive the  body  A  moving  with  the  celerity  2  C,  or  3  C,  ISc.  to  be  the  firfl: 
effedl  doubled,  or  tripled ;  which  therefore  will  require  the  caufe  that  pro- 
duced it  to  be  doubled,  or  tripled  refpedtively.  Again,  to  move  the  body 
A  with  a  celerity  as  f  C,  one  half  the  firfl:  force  is  only  necelTary'  to  be 
imprefled  ;  and  to  move  it  with  a  celerity  as  f  C,  one  third  the  firfl:  force 
is  only  required  :  and  fo  on  here  again.  And  to  move  it  with  a  celerity  as 
o  C,  that  is  to  give  it  no  degree  of  celerity  at  all,  no  force  is  required  at 
all.     Therefore  it  follows  that 

III.  The  body  A  makes  a  certain  refiftance  before  it  can  be  moved  with 
a  velocity  as  C  ;  for  otherwife  the  force  would  not  be  necefTIiry,  if,  to 
wit,  it  did  not  make  this  certain  degree  of  refiftance  to  render  it  necefTary. 
And  it  makes  double  that  refifl:ance,  before  it  can  be  moved  with  a  ve- 
locity as  2  C ;  and  triple  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  a  velocity  as  3  C, 
fc?f.  fl;ill  for  the  fame  reafon.  And  it  makes  but  one  half  the  firft  re- 
fiftance, to  be  moved  with  the  velocity  ^  C  ;  and  but  one  third  of  if,  to 
be  moved  with  the  velocity  \  C,  and  to  be  moved  with  the  velocity  as  o  C, 
that  is  to  reft  ftill,  it  makes  no  refiftance  at  all. 

IV.  Or, 
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IV.  Or,  if  inflead  of  different  celerities,  as  in  N"  2  and  3,  we  take  the 
quantity  of  matter  different,  the  appearance  is  equally  conftant,  and  certain 
(from  experience,  at  leafi:^  and  the  confequence  of  it  the   fame.     For  the 
body  A  requires  a  certain  force  to  be  impreffed  upon  it,  to  be  moved  with 
a  celerity  as  C ;  or  fuch  a  force  is  neceflary  :  and  therefore  it  makes  a  cer- 
tain refinance  to  be  moved  with  this  celerity,  otherwife   the  force  would 
not  be  nec-ffary.     And    a  body  as  2  A  will  require  twice  that  force  to  be 
impreffrd  upon  it  to  be  moved  with  the  fame  celerity  i  or  it  makes  twice 
that  refiftance.     And  a  body  as  3  A  will  require  thrice  the  firfl:  force,  or 
it  makes  thrice  the  firft  refiftance,  to  be  moved  with  the  celerity  C  :  and 
fo  on.     For  the  force  muft   be  increafed  proportionally  with  the  quantity 
of  matter,  or  body  to  be  moved,  to  make  it  move  with  the  fame  common 
celcrfty  :  and    therefore  the  refiftance  is  increafed  proportionally  with  the 
body  to  be  moved,  the  celerity  remaining  the  fame.     We  may  eafily  con- 
ceive   that  a  body  as  3  A,  4  A,  i^c.  would  make  three  or  four  bodies 
equal   to   once   A,  each  of  which  would   require   once   the  firft  force,  or 
make  once  the  firft  refiftance.     Alfo,   ^  A,  j  A,  ^  A,  i^c.  will  make  but 
one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  isc.  the  firft  refiftance,  to  be  moved  with 
the    celerity    C  -,    becaufe    only   one    half,    one    third,    one    fourth,    (^c.    of 
the  firft  force  rcfpedlively   is  neceflary  to   move  fuch  part,  with  that  fame 
celerity. 

V.  The  body  A  requires  the  quantities  of  force  abovementioned  (N*  2 
and  ^.)  to  be  moved  with  the  refpeftive  velocities  ;  that  is,  it  makes  the 
proportional  refiftances  there  mentioned,  before  it  yield  to  be  moved  with 
thefe  velocities  ;  as  alfo  the  different  bodies  or  quantities  of  matter  in  N°4. 
require  the  refpeftive  forces  to  be  imprefiTed,  or  make  the  refpeflive  refift- 
ances there  mentioned,  before  they  can  be  moved  with  the  fame  common 
celerity  ;  v/hatever  direflion  the  moving  force  is  applied  in  ;  whether  up- 
ward or  downward  (of  which  direflion  in  particular  more  by  and  by,  N<» 
16  )  backward  or  forward,  obliquely  or  horizontally,  in  all  pofTible  variety 
of  diredions. 

VL  Moreover,  all  this  is  likewife  certain  taken  the  contrary  way,  viz. 
from  motion  to  reft  j  as  far  at  leaft  as  experience  reaches.  For  the 
body  A,  moving  with  a  certain  velocity  as  C,  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
force  or  refiftance  in  an  obftade,  to  take  off"  or  ftop  that  moiion  ;   and 
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moving  with  a  velocity  as  2  C,  or  2  A  moving  vvidi  a  velocity  as  i  C,  it 
requires  twice  that  force  or  ftrength  in  an  obftacle  to  flop  the  motion  ; 
and  A  moving  with  a  velocity  as  3  C,  or  3  A  moving  with  the  velocity 
I  C,  thrice  the  firft  refinance  only  will  bring  it  to  reft,  ^c.  And  A  mov- 
ing with  the  velocity  7  C,  or  I  A  moving  with  the  whole  velocity  C,  one 
half  the  firft  force  will  ferve  to  take  off"  the  motion  ;  or  if  A  moves  with 
■3  C,  or  \  A  with  the  whole  celerity  C,  one  third  the  firft  force  ftops  it  : 
and  moving  with  the  velocity  o  C,  or  refting,  no  force  at  all  is  required. 
That  is,  the  fame  body  A  moving  with  the  celerities  i  C,  2  C,  3  C,  i^c. 
or  I  A,  2  A,  3  A,  (^c.  moving  with  the  fame  celerity  C,  makes  once, 
twice,  thrice,  (Jc.  refpedively  a  certain  degree  of  refiftance,  before  it  can 
be  brought  to  reft :  and  A  moving  with  the  celerities  i  C,  3  C,  i  C,  Idc.  or 
-  A,  7  A,  t  A,  (Jc.  moving  with  the  fame  celerity  C,  makes  but  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  i^c.  of  the  firft  refiftance  to  be  brought  to  reft: 
and  have  all  the  motion  taken  ofi^.  And  this  again  through  all  the  poflible 
variety  of  diredions  in  which  the  body  can  be  fuppofed  to  move. 

VII.  Thefe  are  the  moft  general,  ctmin phenomena  of  motion,  agreeable 
to  univerfal  experience,  the  common  fenfe  of  men,  and  to  reafon  itfelf. 
For,  as  hath  been  faid,  if  but  any  one  of  thefe  cafes  can  be  fhewn  to  be  ab- 
folutcly  neceffary  ;  all  the  reft  become  fo  of  courfe.  If  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  force  to  move  a  given  body  with  a  certain  celerity,  or  to 
ftop  that  body  moving  with  that  celerity  (which  is  too  evident  to  be  con- 
certed from  experience)  ;  it  is  certain  it  muft  require  twice,  thrice,  four 
times,  l^c.  that  force  -,  or  one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  (3c.  of  if,  to 
move  the  body  with  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  i^c.  that  celerity  ;  or  with 
one  half,  one  third,  one  fourth  of  it  only,  refpedively;  or  to  ftop  it 
moving  with  thefe  rcfpeftive  celerities,  fince  effeds  are  proportional  to 
their  adequate  CAufes:  and  therefore  that  the  body,  or  any  multiple,  or 
fubmultipie  of  it,  makes  the  refpedive  refiftances,  mentioned  above,  to 
be  moved  with  that  celerity,  or  with  any  multiple,  or  part  of  it;  and  that 
it  makes  equal  refiftances,  when  moving  with  thefe  refpedlive  celerities,  to 
be  brought  to  reft  again:  and  this  with  refpect  to  all  poftible  diredions. 
To  make  the  argument  in  any  one  inftance,  fuit  in  any  other,  it  requires 
but  to  take  equal  multiples,  or  equal  parts,  of  caufe  and  efted,  force  im- 
preffed  and  refiftance  made.  If  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  the  exiflence  of 
God,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  moft  particular,  incejfant  providence  in  the  worlds 
are  demo  nflr able  from  fiuh  plain  and  eafy  principles,  the  Atheift  hath  a  defptrate 
caufe  in  hand.  .^I^^-  -^^ 
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VIII.  All  that  is  faid  then  amounts  at  laft  to  this,  that  the  body  A  tntikes  a 
reftjiance  to  any  change  of.  the  ft  ate  it  is  in,  whether  of  reft  or  motion.,  in  all- 
fojiblefuppofttiom:  and  the  fame  body  makes  proportionally  different  degrees 
of  refiftance  in  all  pofllble  different  fuppofitions:  and  it  never  ceafes  to  make 
refiftance,  but  when  there  is  no  change  in  the  fuppofuion  ;  that  is,  when  the 
ftate  the  body  was  in  is  fuppofed  not  to  be  changed.  When  the  body  is  at 
reft,  it  makes  refiflance  to  be  moved  with  any  celerity  as  C :  and  when  ic 
moves  with  any  celerity  as  C,  it  makes  a  refiftance  to  move  with  any  other 
celerity,  as  2  C,  or  |  C.  Nor  doth  it  make  lefs  refiftance,  if  moving,  to 
be  brought  to  reft  again.  And  this  is  true  of  all  poffiblediredions  the  body 
can  be  fuppofed  to  move  in.  That  is,  body,  or  matter,  makes  a  refiftance 
to  any  change  of  the  ftate  of  reft  or  motion  it  is  in:  or  exerts  a  certain 
force,  if  acfted  upon  (which  is  not  fully  enough  exprefTed  by  being  barely- 
called  a  tendency^  to  continue,  and  defend  itfelf  (to  ufe  fuch  a  metapho- 
rical term)  in  the  fame  ftate  of  motion  or  reft  in  which  it  is :  and  would,  be- 
caufe  of  this  refiftance,  remain  in  that  ftate  for  ever,  unlefs  fome  external 
caufe  or  agent  (that  is,  by  the  terms,  fomething  not  tnatter)  imprefied  a  force 
upon  it,  to  make  a  change  in  its  prefent  ftate  (b).  Of  this  external  caufe 
to  matter,  next.  But  firft  fome  obfervations  are  to  be  made  upon  what  is 
already  faid  -,  the  confequences  of  this  refiftance  are  to  be  enquired  into  ; 
and  efpecially  the  confequences  of  a  contrary  fuppofition,  that  matter, 
namely,  was  diverted  of  fuch  refiftance  :  whereby  it  will  appear,  that- 
matter  without  it  would  be  fit  for  none  of  thofe  ufes  it  is  now  fie  for  ; 
that  the  material  world,  a  plant,  or  (particularly)  an  animal  body,  would 
be  impoffible  things  without  it  j  and  in  fine,  that  tnatter,  as  a  folid,  extended' 
fubftance,  tnuft  reft  ft. 

IX.  And  firft,  though  this  refiftance  in  matter  is  real  refiftance,  or  cer- 
tain and  real  force  exerted,  yet  it  is  no  a£iion  in  matter,  nor  is  matter 
aftive  in  exerting  it:  it  is  rather  only  reaHicn,  refiftance  in  the  properefl 
fenfe  ;  for  it  is  never  exerted  till  matter  is  firft  aded  upon.  Matter  is 
fo  far  from  being  adlive  becaufe  of  this  refiftance,  or  from  having  the 
power  of  beginning  action,  that  the    refiftance  is  all  exerted,  and   always 

(b)  If  once  we  fuppofe  matter  exifting,  every  change  of  the  manner  cr  Hate  of  its  exiftenca 
requires  an  immaterial  caufe,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  in  this  fedion  ;  and  in  the  laft  feftion  of  theie 
papers  it  fhall  alfo  be  fhewn,  that  the  fimple  exiftence  of  matter,  without  confidering  any  change 
of  ftate  in  it,  requires  an  immaterial  caufe,  or  creating  pnvfr  ;  fo  that  matter  confidered  in  any  re- 
^c1  difcovcrs  to  us  an  immaterial  Being. 
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exerted,  that  no  afVion  may  be  began  in  it  by  any  tiling  elfe.  This  re- 
finance malces  it  beft  of  all  appear  that  matter  never  afls,  or  effefts  a 
change  of  ftate  in  itfelf,  but  refifls  adion,  and  all  ponible  change  of  its 
prefent  ftate,  whether  of  motion  or  reft.  Ic  is  a  kind  of  pofitive,  or 
ftubborn  inadivity.  If  it  is  to  be  called  a  power,  ic  is  a  power  not  to  adl: : 
which  lets  us  fee  how  improperly  the  word  power  is  applicable  to  it,  at 
leaft  in  that  fenfe  it  is  applied  to  any  thing  elfe.  And  if  this  be  found  to 
be  the  only  pofTible  power  in  matter,  it  lets  us  fee  how  fafely  we  may 
pronounce  it  void  of  all  power,  in  the  propriety  of  the  word.  It  is  cal- 
led in  the  new  Philofophy,  moft  fignificantly,  a  vis  inertia:,  as  it  were 
a  negative  adivity  ;  fomething  receding  farther  from  aftion  than  bare  in- 
adivity.  For,  not  to  move  itfelf,  when  at  reft,  nor  ftop  iifelf  when  in  mo- 
tion ;  and  befides,  not  to  be  moved,  or  ftopped  by  any  thing  elfe,  but  with 
refiftance,  is  more  than  fimply  not  to  aft.  We  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
more  negative  of  adion  than  this.  It  is  true  this  ftubborn  inadlivity  can- 
not be  fo  great  but  that  fome  power  muft  overcome  it,  fince  we  flill  fee 
matter  moved  by  fome  power;  but  as  much  as  it  may  feem  a  paradox 
at  prefent,  it  will  appear  in  a  little,  I  prefume,  that,  ftridly  fpeaking, 
the  ftrongeft  man  could  overcome  but  a  mighty  inconfiderable  part  of  this 
inadlivity  of  matter  (perhaps  not  fo  much  as  the  weight  of  one  fingle  grain) 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  greater  power  than  his  own  {c.)  This  will 
furprize  thofe  who  confider  the  inadlivity  of  matter,  but  for  the  firft  time, 
to  hear  that  it  is  fo  powerfully  inadive  a  thing. 

X.  Nor  is  matter  the  lefs  inadive,  becaufe  it  ads  upon  other  matter,  if 
that  be  in  its  way  while  it  moves.  It  is  as  ftubbornly  inadive  while  in  mo- 
tion, and  refifts  as  much  a  change  of  its  ftate  then,  as  while  at  reft.  This 
very  thing  comes  to  pafs,  becaufe  it  is  more  than  barely  inadive,  becaufe 
of  its  pofitive  inadivity  :  for  if  it  were  but  fimply  inadive,  its  ading  upon 
other  matter  would  be  an  impolTibility,  as  ftiall  be  obferved  immediately. 
This  again  fliould  convince  us  of  the  inadivity  of  matter  -,  fince  if  ic  had 
not,  befides  bare  inadivity,  a  force  moreover  to  remain  inadive,  the  aSIion 
of  matter  upon  matter  would  be  a  thing  contradiilory.  It  hath  this  force  which 
foever  of  the  ftates  it  is  in,  whether  of  reft,  or  motion.  And  certainly, 
to  effed  reft,  or  ftop  motion  where  it  is,  is  as  great  an  efied,  and  requires 
as  much  power  in  the  caufe,  as  to  effed  motion,  or  produce  it  where  ic  is 

(()  See  N°  24.  fefl.  2. 
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noc.  We  have  familiar  inftances  of  this,  in  offering  to  ftop  the  motion 
of  a  ball,  when  fmartly  ftruck,  or  in  feeling  the  refiftance  it  makes  to 
be  brought  to  reft  again:  and  if  fuch  bodies  are  difcharged  with  great 
Violence,  men  are  killed,  walls  battered  down,  i^c.  fo  difficult  is  it  to  bring 
bodies  to  reft,  where  the  motion  is  great  (1^) !  Moft  of  the  methods  of 
death  and  ruin  are  effedled  by  the  inadlivity  of  moving  matter,  though 
matter  then  a£Is  upon  matter  by  motion  ;  yet  it  is  hecaufe  of  its  very  inactivity  that 
it  doth  this. 

XI.  And  firther,  fince  matter  refifts  motion  in  any  direiftion,  or  refifts 
motion  in  all  direftions  equally,  matter  in  motion  will  refift  any  change  of 
direftion.  This  is  plain  in  all  the  polTible  cafes  of  the  congrefs  of  bodies,  or 
where  they  encounter  each  other  in  their  motions  •,  for  in  all  thefe  cafes  they 
aft  on  each  other  :  and  this  adtion  proceeds  from  the  refiftance  they  make  to 
being  put  out  of  the  direction  they  are  moving  in.  That  is,  they  refift  a 
change  of  the  direftion  of  their  motion.  Whatever  force  matter  hath  to 
continue  in  the  ftate  of  motion  it  is  in,  it  exerts  it  all,  or  a  part  of  it  ac 
leaft,  upon  any  body  oppofing  that  direftion  either  diredly  or  obliquely  :  and 
indeed  if  matter  did  not  refift  all  change  of  direftion,  it  would  not  refift  ac 
all  in  being  brought  from  motion  to  reftj  fince  there  is  no  other  way  of 
flopping  its  motion,  but  by  oppofing  its  diredtion ;  and  to  ftop  all  pofTible 
direftions  of  motion  is  to  ftop  or  hinder  all  motion  ;  motion  in  no  di- 
reftion  being  the  fame  as  no  motion,  reft.  This  is  ftill  more  manifeftly 
plain  in  what  is  called  the  compofttion  and  refolution  of  forces;  for  what- 
ever changes  the  diredlion  of  a  body  in  motion,  without  adding  a  new  force 
to  it  (f),  takes  off  one  of  the  compounding  forces.      Therefore  matter 

(d)  See  Dr.  Keiti  explication  of  the  firft  law  of  nature,  Introd.  ad'ver.  phyf.  left.  4.  where, 
after  other  things,  he  fays,  Nee  magis  fotefl  cm-fus  femel  motum,  rnotiim  feu  energiam  fuam  ad 
movendum  deponere  y  per  fe  ad  quietem  ledire,  quam  polefl  figuram  femel  Jibi  induSiam  exuert, 
iff  aliam  recentem  ahfque  cauii  extrinfeca  acquirere.  And  a  little  after :  Non  minor  requiritur  ijis 
ad  corporis  alicujus  motum  ftjlendum,  quam  priui  nece[j'aria  fuil  ad  eundem  }?wtum  coipori  impri- 
mendum  :  unde  cum  <vis  inertia  a-qualibus  t/nttalioiiibus  rtqualitcr  femper  rcfijfit,  ilia  nan  minus  effcax 
trit,  ut  corpus  in  motu  femel  incepto  perfeijeret,  quam  at  corpus  qidefccTis  femper  in  eodcm  quietis  flatu 
permaneat. 

(e)  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  in  the  congrefs  of  unelallick  bodies,  the  direfiion  is 
changed,  without  any  new  force  added:  and  we  Ihall  fee  what  is  to  be  faid  of  the  force  of  refti" 
tution  in  die  fhock  of  elaftick  bodies,  a  little  further  on.  Moreover,  next  to  the  giving  matter 
motion  of  it  felf,  this  is  the  moft  fundamental  millake  in  the  Epicurean  phyficks,  to  give  it  a 
power  to  change  its  own  diredion.     See  Lucretius,  I.  2.  wr.  216  to  'ver.  221, 
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is  not  barely  inacftive  only  in  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion,  but, 
more,  it  refifts  all  change  of  direftion  •,  anJ  is  as  ftubborn  in  preferving  the 
fame  diredlion,  as  the  fame  degree  of  motion  •,  fince  the  one  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  other.  Thefe  are  difcoiiraging  affeSfions  of  matter  ^  to  thofe 
men  who  would  make  a  fupreme  Being  of  it ! 

Xn.  Further,  which  is  worth  our  attention,  the  refinance  of  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter,  or  body  A;  if  once  we  fix  upon  a  certain  (late,  either 
of  reft  or  motion,  as  a  terminus  a  quo  ;  may  be  inde-finitely  great,  or  is  as 
endlclly  increafible,  as  the  degree  of  celerity  is,  with  which  it  may  recede 
from  that  terminus.  For  the  refiftance  is  always  equal  to  the  force  neceflary 
to  be  imprefled  ;  and  the  force  muft  be  proportionally  increafed  with  the  de- 
gree of  celerity.  To  be  moved  with  a  thoufand,  or  a  million  of  times  the 
celerity  C,  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  the  firft  force  is  neceflary  to 
be  imprefled ;  and  therefore  it  will  mike  fo  many  times  the  firft  refiftance. 
And  it  is  the  fame  contradidlion  to  afilgn  the  greateft  refiftance  it  can  make, 
as  to  afllgn  the  greateft  celerity  it  can  be  moved  with-,  or  really  to  aftlgn 
the  greateft  number.  Thus  the  refiftance  of  the  fame  body,  or  quantity  o^ 
matter,  confidered  in  this  view,  may  be  increafed  in  infinitum.  The  truth 
in  this  paragraph  becomes  plain  alfo  from  confidering  that  refiftance  is  the 
fame  with  re-aftion  ;  for  fince  aftion  and  rc-adlion  are  equal,  the  re-adtion 
of  matter  may  ftill  be  greater  and  greater,  as  the  adion  upon  it  is  greater 
and  greater, 

XIII.  But  contrarily,  if  we  confider  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  or  body 
A,  abfolutely,  and  without  any  refpedt  to  a  fixt  ftate,  the  refiftance  of  it 
is  immutable,  and  always  as  much  the  fame,  as  the  folidity  or  extenfion 
of  it :  fo  that  it  is  impofTible  that  any  force  impreflTed  upon  it  ab  e^tra^ 
fhould  take  it  ultimately  oft',  or  lefl*en  it,  or  increafe  it  •,  or,  in  a  word, 
make  it  other  than  it  always  was,  before  fuch  force  was  imprefled.  It  is 
true,  the  refiftance  it  makes  to  a  change  of  its  prefenC  ftate  may  be  over- 
come-,  but  then  it  makes  juft  as  much  refiftance  to  perfevere  in  that  new 
ftate,  as  in  the  former:  and  that  refiftance  again  may  be  overcome,  and 
a  new  ftate  of  motion  or  reft  induced  upon  it  ;  yet  it  will  as  obftinately 
continue  in  that  ftate,  as  in  any  of  the  other  two.  And  fo  on  endlefly. 
If  any  force  ab  extra  overcomes  the  renitency  of  the  body  A,  to  be  moved 
with  a  velocity  as  a  looo  times  C,  it  will  move  on  with  that  velocity; 
which  ftdte  of  motion  is  now  as  much  to  be  confidered  as  its  ftate,   as 
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the  former  reft  was  :  and  it  will  juft  refift  as  much  to  be  moved  with  a 
velocity  as  2000  times  C,  or  to  have  the  velocity  C  another  thoufand  times 
increafed,  as  it  did  at  firft  -,  or  to  be  brought  back  again,  from  moving 
with  the  velocity  1000  C,  to  reft,  as  it  did  to  be  brought  from  reft  to 
move  with  that  velocity.  In  a  word,  as  long  as  a  change  is  pojfible,  which  is 
always  and  eudle/sly,  fo  long  muft  it  refift  ;  and  it  muft  refift  equal  changes  equal- 
ly :  which  was  exaflly  the  refiftance  it  was  endued  wich,  before  any  change 
-was  effefted  in  it  at  all,  and  before  any  force  was  imprefled  upon  it  at  all. 
So  that  this  refiftance  cannot  be  impaired,  augmented,  or  any  way  altered, 
by  any  new  force  imprefled  ab  extra.  Which  is  already  a  ftrong  fymptom 
that  refiftance  to  a  change  of  its  ftate  is  of  the  nature  of  matter,  as  infepa- 
rable  from  it  as  folidity  or  extenfion  ;  fince  as  long  as  the  folid  extcnfion, 
that  is  the  quantity  of  matter,  in  the  body  A,  remains  the  fame,  this 
immutability  of  its  refiftance  muft  be  fuppofed,  if  it  is  at  all  refiftino- 
matter; 

XIV.  But  yet  farther,  as  this  refiftance  in  matter  to  change  its  ftate  cani 
not  be  ultimately  taken  off",  leflened,  or  any  way  altered,  by  any  force 
imprefied  ab  extra  upon  it ;  fo.  neither  could  it  fubfi^t  in  matter  jointly  with 
any  quality,  power,  conatus,  or  tendency  to  change  its  ftate.  For  firft 
fuppofing  it  poffible  that  two  contrary  tendencies  could  be  planted  in  mat- 
ter ;  one,  whereby  it  refifted  a  change  of  its  ftate,  in  any  poffible  diredlion, 
and  another,  whereby  it  tended  to  change  it ;  this  would  be  to  no  effedl  nor 
to  any  other  purpofe  than  doing  and  undoing.  Thefe  two  contrary  conatus's 
would  deftroy  each  other  if  equal ;  or  if  unequal,  the  ftronger  would  deftroy 
the  weaker,  and  the  excefs  of  it  only  would  remain.  So  that  the  refiftance 
to  a  change  would  either  prevail,  and  then  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  as 
if  no  fuch  contrary  tendency  had  been  planted  in  matter  ;  or  the  conatus  to 
a  change  of  the  prefent  ftate  would  prevail,  and  then. the  remaining  in  any 
given  ftate  poffible  would  itfclf  be  impoffible  ;  which  is  a  thought  full  of 
contradidion  (/).     Thus  two  contrary  tendencies  (fuppofing  they   could  be 

both 

(/J  This  is  very  inconceivable,  and  really  a  felf-deftruftive  fuppofition.  For  to  be  inddt- 
nently  changing  its  flate  fuppofes  really  no'change  of  fate  at  all  in  the  body  ;  becaufe  no  pre- 
cedent fate  could  then  be' of  any  poffible  finite  dui-ation  :  othenvifc,  if  it  were'permitted  to  become 
of  any  finite  length,  and  deferve  the  name  of  a  pr6:edeftt  flate,  thefe  \VouId  nOr  be  an  indefinent 
change  cffeaed  j  or  die  body  would  have  a  tendenc}'  to  preferve  its  fate  for  ferae  time,  cOntntry 
to  the  hypothefis.     To  fuppofe  an  infinitely  quick  change  of  fate,  from  reft  to  motion,  and  from 
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both  planted  in  the  fame  individual  fubjeft,  as  matter)  would  have  the  f^me 
effeft  upon  each  other,  as  two  contrary  quantities,  a  pofitive  and  a  negative ; 
or-as  two  forces  imprefled  upon  the  fame  body  in  oppofite  diredions  ;  to 
wit,  'to  cancel  each  other  mutually.  For  a  refiftance  to  a  change  of 
ftate  would  refift  a  conatus  toward  it,  in  any  poffible  diredion,  by 
N°  5  and  ii. 

■  ;    !    '  ■   • 

XV.  This  would  be  the  refult,  if  it  were  poffible,  that  two  contrary  co- 
natus's  could  be  planted  in  matter  at  once  :  but  that  is  really  impoflfible  and 
contradidtory.  For  that  a  particle,  or  atom  of  matter  (and  the  realbn  is 
the  fame  in  any  affigned  quantity)  fhould  have  a  tendency  to  move  in 
any  one  given  direftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fhould  have  another 
tendency  not  to  move  in  that,  or  any  other  diredlion,.  is  to  have  a  tendency, 
and  not  to  have  it,  at  once.  Two  fuch  contrary  and  inconfiftent  tenden- 
cies, planted  at  once  in  one  and  the  fame  individual  fubjeft,  is  a  notion  de- 
llruftive  of  itfcif ;  and  therefore  not  to  be  effected  by  infinite  power  ;  for 
to  effeft  impoflibilities  is  not  the  objeft  of  any  power.  The  argument  is 
the  fame,  whether  the  firft  ftate  of  the  body  is  fuppofed  reft  or  motion  : 
for  if  it  is  fuppofed  firft  moving,  it  cannot  have  a  tendency  to  move  in 
that  direftion  only,  and  with  that  particular  degree  of  velociry  only ;  and 
yet  have  a  tendency  to  move  in  another  diredtion,  and  with  another  degree 
of  velocity.  The  one  excludes  the  other.  In  a  word,  a  body  cannot  have 
a  tendency  to  change  its  prefent  ftate,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  tendency  not 
to  change  it,  more  than  two  contradidlory  propofitions  can  both  be 
tree  :  for  thefe  two  are  really  fuch.  This  is  a  remarkable  property  of 
the  refiftance  of  matter.  That  it  is  inconfiftent  with  any  power  or  force 
in  it ;  and  fhould  never  be  forgot  by  us.  It  infers  many  notable  confe- 
quences,  which  it  feems  we  are  not  fufRciently  aware  of  at  all  times: 
and,  among  others,  an  utter  impoffibility   that  .matter  can  ever  become, 

motion  to' reft,  is  to  fuppofe  abfolute  reft  only.  For  when  motion  was  but  nafcent,  reft  would  be 
again  induced,  becaufe  the  inceflant  tendency  to  change  inceffantly  takes  effeft  :  and  before 
reji  were  fettled,  motion,  for  the  fame  reafon,  ought  to  begin.  So  that,  as  was  faid,  this 
action  deftroys  itfelf.  How  remarkable  is  this  co-incidence,  when  the  only  fuppofition  that  could 
ferve  a  fcepuck's  turn,  of  neceffity  defeats  itfelf!  For  if  this  tendency  to  change  its  ftate  is  the 
jlronger  of  the  two,  it  muft  overcome,  the  other  at  all  times,  and  infer  the  contradiftion 
fliewn,  in  fpite  of  all  evafions  :  and  the  condufron  is,  that  fuch  a  fu^crior  tendency  cannot  be 
flanted  in  matter. 
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by  any  power,  a  living,  felf-moving  fubftance ',  feeing,  as  will  appear, 
matter  muft  refift  all  change  of  its  prefent  ftate,  as  it  is  a  folid  fubftance. 
If  this  had  been  attended  to,  an  infinity  of  doubting  and  difputing  might 
have  been  faved  to  mankind. 

XVI.  This  will  change  our  phyficks  a  little,  and  eftablifli  a  new  Theory 
of  matter.  For  it  will  follow  that  all  gravity,  attradlion,  elafticity,  repuluon, 
or  whatever  other  tendencies  to  motion  are  obferved  in  matter,  com- 
monly called  natural. powers  of  matter,  are  not  powers  implmted  in  mat- 
ter, or  poflible  to  be  made  inherent  in  it  ;  but  ('therefore^  impulfe,  or 
force  imprefled  upon  it  ob  extra.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  it  is  a  certain 
natural  quality,  or  power,  implanted  in  the  matter  of  a  ftone,  v.  g.  and  in- 
herent in  it,  that  makes  it  tend  to  the  earth  (g)  :  but,  by  what  is  faid  in  the 
laft  paragraph,  ic  appears  that  it  refifts  this  motion,  as  much  as  it  would 
a  motion  in  any  other  direction,  with  the  fame  velocity  :  or  that  matter  is 
as  much  impelled  in  this  cafe,  as  in  any  other,  by  fome  caufe  or  virtue,  ah 
extra,  i.  e^  by  fomething  not  matter.  The  effeft  of  gravity  is  not  to  dc- 
ftroy  the  refiilance  of  matter,  or  to  make  it  unrefifting  matter,  but  fo 
overcome  its  refiftanceto  be  moved  in  certain  circumftances  ;  where  it  ftill- 

(g)  Even  fo  great  a  man  as  Borelli  feems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  In  the  chapter  dt' 
taujis  tf  prirtcipiis  motus  (the  zd  of  his  book  dc  I'z  percujjionh)  he  fays,  landem  fummd  amten-,: 
time  conlrirvertitw,  an  aliqua  corpora  mcveri  pqffunt  a  fiipfis^  iiel  pitius  quuquid  nimjetur,  a  diflin^a 
fepccrat'cque  motore  pfopelli  dehcat:  (sf  pro/l\9i,  ut  a  pojlremo  exordiamur,  C'v'identijjimum  ej}  aliqua 
coipara  a:  difiinSfo,  i£  externa  motfrre  impelll,  f.c  va  omnia  qua 'vefntntuy,  peicutilirttttr,  aut  projiciun-- 
tur,  mamfejiijjinie  ah  externa  impulfire  promirvtnlur  ;  fed  an  reliqua  omnia,  qute  in  mando  mo-vtntur  ' 
pai-iter  ah  extrinfcco  principio,  tsf  causa  propellantur,  hoc  profedo  impefp.bUe  iS  ituredihik  'aide tur 
quandoquidem  corpora  grafia,  H  animalia  per  fe  iiidintur  mcveri,  fcilicet  a  causa,  ij  printipio-  in- 
trinfcco,  is'c.  What  difference  there  is  to  be  afllgned  between  the  moving  principle  in  an  ani- 
mal, and  in  a  heavy  body  defcending,  we  fl.all  fee  below  ;  only  I  think  it  was  not  nVht  to  con- 
clude them  under  one  head.  The  e.xpreffion  [y«i/?«?;//a  «/.;'w«//;V/r,]  which  ferther  on  he  fays  is' 
both  agent  and  patient,  without  a  clear  idea  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  that  writes,  and'  an' 
explication  of  that  idea,  to  communicate  it  to  the  perfon  that  reads,  is  cf  no  ufe  in  rhilofo- 
phy  ;  or  of  bad  ufe  :  but  of  fuch  things  Mr.  Lccke  hath  faid  enough.  Ko  man  can  conceive 
that  the  fame  thing  fliould  be  both  mn/cm  and  moium.  There  is  a  plain  contradidion  in  this  af- 
fcrtion,  ead'emque  fubftar.tia  corporis  gratis,  migrat  Jff  defcendit,  a  feipjh  impidfa.  A  mo^jed x^\Vi.% 
motion  ;  a  mover  overcomes  that  refinance  :  thefe  oppofites  can  never  confift  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual thing.  If  the  dillinftion  of  agent  and  patient  is  neceflary  in  projcaion,  ^xxAperculJim,  and- 
the  effeas  of  art,  it  is  alfo  neceflkry  in  the  worlis  of  nature.  Two  things,  necejjarily  t^^vo  in  th» 
one  cafe,  cannot  become  one  in  the  other. 
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refifts  as  much  every  new  change  of  ftate,  as  if  its  refiftance  to  the  formcF 
had  not  been  overcome.     And  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  force  impreffed  ab  ex- 
tra, by  N°  13.     When  the  refiftance  of  the  body  A,  to  be  moved  wich  a 
celerity  as  a  1000  times  C,  is  overcome,  though  it  refifts  no  more  to  be 
carried  on  with  that  celerity,  which  is  now  to  be  confidercd  as  its  permanent 
ftate  ;  yet  it  refifts  as  much   to  be  put  out  of  this  ftate,  as  it  did  formerly 
to  be  brought  to  it.     And  this  is  juft  the  cafe  in  the  dcfcent  of  heavy    bo- 
dies :  any  velocity  from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  would  be  a  permanent 
ftate  of  the  body,  if  new  impulfes  ab  extra   did  not  add  ftill  farther  de- 
grees of  velocity.     This  truth  is  alfo  plain  from  this  confideration,   that  if 
a  body,  moving  more  fwifdy  than  another,  body   moves  by  the  force  of 
gravity,    attradlion,  elafticity,  l^c.  overtakes  it  -,    the   body    fo  overtaken  ■ 
will  make  refiftance  to  the  impulfe  of  the  overtaking  body,  even  though  the 
direction  of  their  motions  confpire.     For  inftance,  if  we  call  the  celerity 
which  a  piece  of  wood  hath  acquired  in   falling  down  through  a  certain 
fpace,  K  ;  and  the  celerity,  with  which  a  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun,  C  }  and  then  fuppofe   the  bullet  moving  with  the  fum  of  thefe  two 
celerities  (C  4-  Kj  to  overtake  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  end  of  that  fpace ; 
it  is  demonftrable  that  the  bullet  would  pierce  the  wood,  even  though  their 
motions  were  confpiring.     For,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  ball  and  piece 
of  wood  being  the  fame,  both  when  it  is  difcharged  againft  the  piece  of 
wood  at  reft,  and  when  it  overtakes  it  in  its  defcent,  the  greatnefs  of  the 
ftroke,  and  the  effeft  of  it  will  be  the  fame  ;  namely,   that  the  ball  will 
pierce  the  wood.     One  may  be  alfo  more  familiarly  certain  of  this,  if  he 
lets  a  ball  drop  out  of  his  hand,  and  ftrikes  it  before  it  reach  the  ground ; 
for  he  will  feel  it  refift  the  ftroke  very  fenfibly.     This   lets  us   fee   that 
matter   refifts   even  the  force    of  gravity,   or   any   other  afting   in   the 
fame  direftion,   as  was  aflTerted  N°  5.  and  confequently,  by  what  was  fliid 
in  N°  15.  that  the  force  of  gravity  {the  fame  is  to  he  underftood  of  elaflicily, 
fuga,  attraSfmi,)  is  a  force   imprefled   ab  extra,    and   no  conatus,    or  ten- 
dency belonging    to  matter,  or  inherent  in  it.     But  all  this  will  ftill  ap- 
pear more  evidently  when   we  come  to  confider  what  moment  (impetus,  or 
force  in  a  moving  body)  is  :  for  all  moment  proceeds  from   the  refiftance 
in  matter  to  change  its  ftate ;  and  whatever  matter  hath  force,  or  fnoment, 
in  its  motion,  muft   be  refifting  matter.     And  confequently   matter  refifts 
to  be  moved  by  the  powers  of  elajiicity,  gravity,  repulfwn,  &c.    for  in   all 
thefe  the  moment  is  plain  by  the  effed  produced.     It  is  the  effedl  produced 
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by  the  moment,  or  force,  that  fliews  the  powers  of  elafticity,  gravity, 
C^c.  thefe  impulfes  (hould  be  otherwife  undifcoverable  by  us:  and  it  is 
the  moment  alfo  that  inevitably  fhews  the  matter  to  be  refifting  matter  in 
thefe  very  inftances.  So  that  there  is  no  hazard  of  our  being  deceived  in 
concluding  univerfally  that  all  the  tendencies  to  motion  obfervable,  or 
poffible  to  be  obferved,  about  matter,  are  not  the  powers  of  matter,  or 
properties  refiding  in  it,  or  poffible  to  be  planted  in  it  by  any  being:  but 
ftri^ly  impulfes  upon  it  ab  extra. 

XVII.  However,  let  us  fuppofe  what  fome  philofophers  think  not  impofli- 
ble,  and  fee  how  far  it  will  influence  this  conclufion  ;  viz.  that  the  power  of 
griivity  in  particular  may  be  the  effedl  of  fome  fluid,  or  very  fubtil  matter,  im- 
pelling thofe  bodies  we  call  heavy  {b)  :  and  let  the  fame  be  fuppofed  poffible 

fhj  Dr.  Vemherlon,  in  his  view  of  Sir  If.  Keivton's  philofophy,  fays,  that  great  man  himferf 
conjedured  this  miglit  be  (o.  His  words  are  ;  He  [Sir  If.  Neivton]  thinks  it  not  impojflhk 
that  the  po-i'.-er  of  gnt-vily  itfelf  fhould  he  orwing  to  it  [a  very  fubtile  Ipirit,  to  wit,  of  a  great 
elaftick  force,  difFui'ed  through  the  univerfe.]  Conclufion.  N°  2.  And  in  N"  3f.  he  fays,  T» 
acquiefce  in  the  explanation  of  any  appearance,  hy  ajferting  it  to  he  a  general  ponx:er  of  attraBion, 
IS  not  to  improve  our  knowledge  in  philofophy,  but  rather  to  put  a  flop  to  our  farther  fearch.  But 
with  all  due  fubmiflion,  our  fearch  is  carried  as  fcr  as  it  can  go,  if  it  ftops  only  at  the  firft 
caufe,  having  been  rightly  carried  thither  :  and  there  it  mufl  flop,  if  it  is  rightly  made.  The 
elafticity  of  this  fpirit  itfelf  ought  to  ha've  been  afcrihed  to  the  agency  of  the  lirfl  Being;  Our 
fearches  do  not  fuppofe  an  endlefs  indagation  of  caufe  above  caufe  ;  but  only  to  attain,^  if  poffible, 
to  a  Firft,  the  fountain  of  caufation.  I  alfo  humbly  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  Mr.  Derham'i 
fentiments  about  gravity.  He  fays,  (b.  i .  ch.  5.  note  l .)  This  attraai've  or  gravitating  p/rwer, 
I  take  to  be  congenial  to  matter,  and  imprinted  on  all  the  matter  of  the  univerfe,  by  the  Creatot's 
fat  at  the  creation.  Not  only  the  reafons  above,  N'^  14.  and  15,  but  the  conftant  appearances 
in  the  defcent  of  bodies,  ftiew  that  this  is  an  inceffant  impulfe  upon  matter,  not  the  permanent 
effeSi  of  a  tranfient,fimuhaneom  imprejjion.  For  it  is  obvious  that  an  equally  accelerated  motion  could 
never  be  effefted  by  one  fmgle  and  inftantaneous  impreiTion  ;  but  by  a  fucceffive,  equable  repe- 
tition of  impulfe.  He  continues,  What  the  caufe  of  it  is,  the  Newtonian  philofophy  doth  not. 
pretend  to  determine,  for  ivant  of  phrenomena,  upon  vihich  foundation  it  is,  that  that  philofophy  is 
grounded,  and  not  upon  chimerical  and  uncertain  hypothefcs.  [Why  fuppofe  it  imprinted  upon  all'- 
matter  by  die  Creator's  fiat  at  the  creation,  and  yet  feek  another  caufe  for  it  ?]  But  v-hatever 
the  caufe  is,  (the  foDowing  words  are  a  citation  from  Sir  If.  Nev;ton^%  principles)  that  caufe 
petietrates  even  to  the  centers  of  the  fun  and  planets,  •without  any  diminution  of  its  virtue ;  and  it 
aBeth  not  according  to.  the  fuperficies  of  bodies,  (as  mechanical  cau/cs  do)  but  in  proportion  to  the 
quantitv  of  their  folid  matter  ;  and  lajily  it  aSleth  all  round  it  at  immenfe  diflances,  decreaf.ng  in  a  du- 
plicate proportion  to  thefe  diflances.  Here  Sir  If  Ke.-wton  himfelf  feems  to  refijfe  a  mechanical  caufe 
of  gravity  j  and  for  that  very  reafon,  for  which  Dr.  s'Gravefande  rejeSs  it,  as  fhall  be  obferved 
immediately. 
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alfo  in  elafticitjr,  repulfion,  and  all  the  other  tendencies  to  motion  obfervable 
in  matter.  And  firft,  it  is  plain  fuch  an  hypochefis  makes  thefe  powers 
not  inherent,  or  lodged  in  the  matter  of  the  bodies  themfelvess  as  properties  of 
.it,  or  as  accidents  are  faid  to  be  inherent  in  th.'ir  fubjeft-,  but  impalfes  ab 
extra  upon  the  bodies  fo  heavy,  elajlic,  repelling  ;  as  here  is  concluded.  This 
doth  not  fuppofe  two  inconftjient  tendencies  in  matter  ;  one  not  to  change  its 
prefent  ftate,  and  another /o  change  that  fame  ftate:  but  leaves  it  as  much 
refilling  matter  to  all  change  of  ftate,  as  here  it  is  contended  to  be  ;  and 
fuppofes  this  refiftince  only  overcome  by  the  impulfe  of  other  matter. 
And,  fecondly,  as  to  this  other  matter  of  fuch  fubtile  fluid,  it  is  evident, 
it  mull  be  as  much  refifting  matter  to  all  change  of  its  ftate,  as  the  matter 
of  thefe  bodies  themfelves,  which  we  know,  is  fhewn  to  be.  Tht  moment 
or  force,  which  it  hath  in  its  motion,  and  with  which  it  impels  thefe  bodies, 
manifefts  this.  Let  it  be  obferved  ;  the  powers  of  gravity,  elajlicity,  repulfion, 
altraSlion,  can  no  more  he  lodged  in  the  matter  of  this  fluid  than  in  the  matter 
of  the  real  bodies  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  that  for  the  fame  reafon, 
alfigned  above:  for  this  is  as  contradiflory  in  refpedl  of  one  fort  of  matter  as 
another,  in  refpeft  of  a  very  fmall  particle  as  of  a  much  greater  one,  being  a 
palpable  contradidlion  in  refpefl  of  all  matter  equally.  The  matter  of  this 
fluid  then  being,  in  all  refpedls,  matter  chat  refills  a  change  of  its  ftate,  we 
muft  ftill  as  much  fcek  a  caufe  of  its  motion  ab  extra  to  it,  that  is,  in  effeft, 
mfomething  not  matter,  in  fome  immaterial  caufe,  or  being,  (unlefs  we  would 
be  openly  abfurd,  and  fuppofe  one  thing,  itfelf  caufed  or  moved,  the  caufe 
of  another  thing  moved,  in  iifinitumf  which  includes  in  ic  all  the  contra- 
diftion  of  the  Epicurean  fcheme) ;  I  fay,  we  muft  as  much  feek  a  caufe  ab 
extra  to  it,  of  its  motion,  as  of  the  motion  of  thofe  bodies  we  are  acquainted 
with,  and  have  reafoned  from  :  fo  that  we  are  removed  but  one  ftep  from 
the  immaterial  catfe  we  were  looking  for  •,  and  the  conclufion above  is  fecured, 
allowing  the  thing  fuppof;;d  here  could  be  proved  real.  But  then  there  are 
ftrong  reafons  that  Ihew  this  hypochefis  to  be  without  foundation.  Dr. 
s'Gravefande  gives  feveral,  which,  I  chink,  intirely  overthrow  it  (/).     One 

is, 

(i)  I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  whole  paflage.  It  is  in  /.  4.  c.  4.  at  N^  "237.  XJltenus,  ft  gra. 
•vitas  pendent  a  lege  mitHs  nota,  ad  imfaclum  corporis  extranet  referri  debere,  iS  quia  gra'vitas  ejl 
continua,  impaSlum  etiam  continuum  requiri.  Si  talis  materia  continui  iti  corpora  impingens  defur,  ne- 
ceJjariQ  eft  fiuida,  y  quidem  fid/tilijjima,  qiics  penctrat  corpora  qii-ccunque  ;  corpora  enim  in  aliis 
utcunque  ijtclufa  graiiia  junt.  Videat  nunc  tnathematicus,  an  fluidum  ndeo  fubtile,  ut  corporum  om- 
nium poros  Ubcrrime  fermcet,  IS  adeo  rarum,  ut  tnotui  corporum  fenfibiUtcr  non  obftct,  (in  loco  enim 
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is,  7^5/  the  aBion  of  a  fluid  upon  a  body  could  never  male  it  gravitate  tO' 
wards  another,  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  that  other 
were  itfelf  more  orlefs\  which  is  allowed  even  by  thofe,  who  fuppofe  the 
power  of  gravity  may  be  the  effeft  of  the  aflion  of  fome  fluid.  If  a  caufe 
produces  an  effeft,  it  is  highly  reafonable  that  fuch  effe(5l  fhould  follow 
the  proportion  of  its  caufe:  but  quite  unreafonable  that  it  fhould  follow 
the  proportion  of  another  thing,  no  way  concerned  in  producing  fuch  ef- 
fedt.  There  is  another  argument  which  this  Author  adduces,  and  every 
body  owns,  that  Ihews  gravity  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  matter  upon  matter ;  namely,  that  gravity  aHs  internally,  and  ac- 
cording to  thefolidity  of  the  matter  itfelf ;  whereas  the  action  of  other  matter 
upon  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  fuperficies  of  the  parts,  finee  there  is 
not  a  penetration  of  dimenfions,  uniefs  we  would  deny  the  folid  extenfion 
of  all  matter.  Then  indeed  the  more  furface  any  body  had,  that  is,  the 
more  porous  the  contexture  of  it  were,  the  mechanic  aftion  of  any  fluid 
matter  ujran  it,  and  therefore  the  gravity  of  it,  ought  to  be  the  greater: 
which  is  diredly  contrary  to  experience.  Thefe  reafons,  abftradling  from 
thofe  above  N"  14,  15  and  16,  fhew  that  gravity  is  not  the  adlion  of  matter 
upon  matter,  but  the  virtue  and  power  of  an  immaterial  caufe,  or  being, 
conftantly  imprefled  upon  it  {k.)  XVIII. 

aere  vacuo  penduli  motui  diutijjime  continuatur )  corpora  ingentia  tanta  cum  vi  ad  fe  mutuo  poj/it  pro. 
pellere  ?  [This  is  his  firft  argument,  which  feems  very  condufive]  Explket  quomodo  hxc  aait 
ere/cat  in  ratione  maffte  corporis  wentn  quod  aliud  fertur.  Tandem,  quad  omnium  mihi  difficillimum 
njidetur,  dicat,  quomodo  omnia  corpora,  in  quocunque  fttti,  eadem  manente  diftantii,  i^  corpore,  I'ersut 
^uod  graijitas  datur,  eadem  wlocitate  ferantur  ;  id  eji,  quomodo  liquidum,  quod  niji  in  fuperficies  ipfo' 
rum  corporum,  fiije  illarum  internartim  particularum,  ad  quas  accefftis  ex  interpoptis  particulis  non  im- 
peditur,  ailionem  fuam  exerere  potcft,  communicet  corporibus  moth  quantitatem,  qute  in  omnibus  cor- 
poribus  exaSlifJime  fequatur  proportionem  quantitatis  materics  in  his,  quod  in  gravitate  ubiqite  obtinere, 
hoc  capite  probammus,  (jf  quod  direSo  experimento  demonJ{ra"jimus,  refpeilu  gra-vitatis  in  telluris  fi- 
einiis.  And  thence  he  concludes  (N°i238)  Non  tamen  negamus,  ah  ullo  impalbi  pendere  gra'vi- 
tatem  ;  fed  illam  non  fequi  ex  uUo  impa^u,  juxta  leges  nobis  notas,  dare  fatere  contendimtu,  grai'i. 
tatifque  caiifam  nos  omnino  latere  fatemur.  Moreover,  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjeft  of  gravity^ 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  was  the  capital  miilake  in  the  Epicureans  to  make  it,  and  therefore 
motion,  effential  to  matter.  See  Lucret.  I.  1.  fer.  986.  to  ver.  996.  and  from  i-er.  1074.  to 
ver.  1079  :  and  again  /.  2.  I'er.  132.  to  138.  and  ver.  202.  This  hath  made  him  fuppofe 
a  monllrous  univerie,  where  matter  is  ftill  falling  down,  by  its  innate  gravity,  through  the  iniinite 
abyfs  of  fpace  ;  as  if  that  had  the  relative  denominations  of  above  and  belozv.  Nor  is  Der 
Cartes  much  happier  in  his  mechanical  folution  of  gravity,  who  makes  a  fubtile  fluid,  in  its 
circumgiration,  recede  from  the  earth,  and  fo  beat  down  other  bodies  to  it  j  though  this  fhould 
rather  carry  them  from  it. 

(ij  After  all  that  hath  been  faid,  there  is  a  difficulty  ftill  urged  with  refpeft  to  gravity, 
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XVIII.  To  return  then  ;  as  from  N"  14  and  15.  it  appears,  that  this  re- 
fiftance  to  a  change  of  its  prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  is  the  only  ten- 
dency 

which  with  much  fubmiffion  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  confider.  It  is  faiJ,  Sir  If.  Nenx;ton,  at  the 
end  cf  the  laji  edition  of  his  Optics,  gives  tnan^  renfons,  nvhich  induced  him  to  believe  there  luas 
a  fubtile  elajiic  fluid,  nvhich  might  be  the  caufe  of  gra'vity,  and  the  caufe  of  many  other  pha-nometia, 
tarticularly  thofe  of  heat  and  light,  at  the  fame  time.  By  reducing  more  phamomena  to  one  prin- 
ciple, caufe,  or  injirument,  the  beauty  of  nature  is  fet  in  a  greater  luflre.  Though  this  principle  may 
he  immediately  deduced  from  the  frfi  caufe,  s^Gn.veh.T\Ae's  arguments  do  not  hold  againfi  this  fluid,  as 
Sir  Ifaac  defcrihcs  it.  As  it  pierces  all  bodies  and  touches  their  elements,  or  leaf!  particles,  it  may 
ail  on  them  ivith  a  force  proportional  to  their  number,  or  to  the  matter  of  the  body  on  'which  it 
aSls.  It  is  rarer  in  great  bodies  than  in  fmall  ones,  and  therefore  max  acl  nvith  a  force  proportional  to 
the  body  to'wards  luhich  it  impels.  To  begin  with  the  laft  of  thefe  reafons :  It  doth  not  appear  fuffi- 
cient,  in  order  to  account  how  this  fluid  may  aft  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  body  to  which 
another  is  impelled,  to  afl"ejt  that  it  is  rarer  in  great  bodies  than  in  fmall  ones  :  it  mull:  be  farther 
aflerted,  that  this  fluid  is  rarer  or  denfer  in  the  fame  body,  whether  fmall  or  great,  according 
as  the  body  to  which  that  is  impelled,  is  itfclf  fmall  or  great.  In  the  earth,  as  gravitating  to  tliC 
moon,  it  mjift  be  very  rare ;  and  in  the  earth  again,  as  gravitating  to  the  fun,  it  mull  be  <ery 
denfe  :  How  can  the  fame  fluid  be  both  denfe  and  rare  in  the  fame  body  at  once  ?  Befides,  it 
mull  be  aflerted,  that  this  fluid  is  denfer  in  denfe  bodies,  whatever  their  magnitude  be,  than  ilj 
rare  ones;  for  thefe  gravitate  moll:  which  feems  direflly  contrary  to  reafon;  fmce  the  denfer  any 
body  is,  the  lefs  freely  any  fluid,  ever  fo  fubtile,  fliould  pen'ade  it,  to  give  every  particle  an 
impulfe  J  and  contrarily,  the  rarer  the  more  freely.  Moreover,  if  there  be  any  folidity  in  bo- 
dies at  all,  which  it  would  be  flrange  to  deny,  a  fluid  cannot  pervade,  I  think,  to  the  inner, 
moll  particles  of  thefe  folid  parts,  to  give  thefe  their  impulfe,  without  fiippofing  a  penetration 
cf  dimenflons  :  afting  according  to  their  number,  is  afting  according  to  the  very  folidity  of 
bodies. 

In  this  particular,  let  me  reafon  as  things  appear  to  myfelf ;  becaufe  poflibly  they  may  ap. 
pear  the  fame  way  to  others.  If  e-z-ery  particle  through  the  v,  hole  folidity  of  a  heav)'  body,  re- 
ceived its  impulfe  from  the  particles  of  this  fluid,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  fluid  itfelf  mull  be  as 
denfe  as  the  very  denfeft  heavy  body,  gold  for  inllance  ;  or  that  there  mull  be  as  many  impinging 
particles  in  the  one,  as  there  are  gravitating  particles  in  the  other,  which  receive  their  gra^■itation 
by  being  impinged  upon  :  which  does  not  fuit  with  the  phxnomena  of  motion  in  general,  and 
with  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  particular,  and  gives  Dr.  s'Grai'efandc's  arguments  before  cited 
great  llrength  ;  but  it  feems  then  that  throwing  gold,  or  any  heavy  body  upward,  againll  the  im- 
pulfe of  this  fluid,  would  be  like  throwing  gold  th-ough  gold.  And  flnce  this  medium  mull  be 
as  denfe  when  it  impels  cork,  as  when  it  impels  gold,  to  throw  a  piece  of  cbrk  upward,  mull  be 
as  if  we  endeavoured  to  make  cork,  penetrate  a  medium  as  denfe  as  gold.  The  expedient  found  out 
to  make  this  medium  appear  more  probably  the  caufe  of  gravity,  hath  been  to  imagine  all  bodies 
exceedingly  porous  and  rare  :  and  this  notion  is  carried  fo  extravagantly  high,  as  to  fuppofe  that 
all  the  matter  in  the  ino-ivn  utiiuerfe  might  not  take  up  one  cubical  inch  of  f pace.  (See  Dr.  Pemberton'i 
te\'iew  of  Sir  If.  Ken.vtoii\  phiiofophy,  b.  3.  ch.  e.  at  the  end  :  and  what  is  faid  concerning  a 
I  J  rogreflion 
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dency  planted  in  matter;  or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  proper  to  it  as  matter-, 
and  that  it  is  inconfillent  with  any  other  conatus,  or  tendency  to    change 

it  : 

progxeffion  of  pores  by  Sir  Ifaac  Neivion  himfelf,  at  the  end  of  his  Optics.)  But  might  not  on? 
fa}',  that  tl'.is  is  contriving  one  hypothcfis  to  fupport  another  hypothecs,  and  then  contending  (in  th? 
prelent  Objeftion,  I  mean)  for  the  reality  of  both  ?  Befides,  it  no  way  takes  oft"  the  difficulty  I 
juft  now  urged,  that  the  fluid  muft  be  as  denfe  as  the  very  denfeft  body  to  give  every  particle  its 
impulfe  of  gravit}'.  But  then  what  is  to  be  faid,  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  perfeftly  folid,  or  without 
any  pores  ?  Gravity  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  as  the  quantity  of  folid  matter.  Mow  if 
therfi  were  a  cubick  inch  of  fuch  a  perfedlly  folid  bod}',  and  a  cubick  inch  of  a  body  that  had  a 
hundred  times  more  pores  than  folid  matter,  the  firfl:  fhould  gravitate  an  hundred  times  more 
than  the  laft,  as  having  an  hundred  times  more  folid  matter  ;  and  yet  from  the  impulfe  of  this 
medium,  it  (hould  gravitate  an  hundred  times  lefs  at  leaft,  as  having  an  hundred  times  lefs  fur- 
face  :  for  the  medium  could  only  aft  on  a  furface  of  an  inch  fquare. 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  confcquence,  but  by  faying  arbitrarily  that  there  is  an  hun- 
dred times  more  furface  in  the  fquare  inch  of  the  perfeftly  folid  body  ;  or  that  the  medium  im- 
pinges on  an  hundred  times  more  folid  particles  in  this  fquare  inch  of  fuiface,  than  in  all  the 
folid  inch  of  the  rarer  body  :  but  even  that  is  contradidory ;  for  by  fuppofition,  there  is  but  an 
hundred  times  as  much  matter  in  tlie  whole  folid  inch  of  the  pcrfcftly  folid  body  ;  and  furely  ij 
is  not  all  lodged  in  one  of  the  furfaces,  or  in  any  of  them.  * 

There  is  another  hypothefis  that  muft  be  maintained  by  thofe  who  affert  this  elaftick  fluid  as 
tlie  caufe  of  gravity,  which  is  itfelf  very  improbable,  I'i^.  that  the  perfoflly  iblid  parts  of  nil 
bodies  whatfoever,  are  of  equal  bignefs  :  for  in  fimilar  particles,  the  folidit)'  is  in  a  triplicate  ratio 
of  the  homologous  fides,  and  the  furface  only  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  thefe.  So  that  if  ftmilar  fofid 
particles  are  of  a  different  bignefs,  the  matter  being  in  a  triplicate,  and  the  aftion  of  a  fluid  only 
in  a  duplicate  ratio  of  the  fides,  the  fame  quantity  of  matter  will  not  have  the  iame  gravitv.  If 
two  particles  have  their  fides  as  2  and  j,  thcii;  gravities  will  be  as  4  and  9,  and  yet  their  quan- 
tities of  matter  are  as  8  and  27.  .,,j  ,,  ^^    ^, 

Dr.  C/arke  arguing  againfl;  Mr.  Collns,  fjjys,,  "  This  proportion  it  is  that  evidently  fhews  gra- 
"  vitation  not  to  be  caufed  by  material  impulfe.  And  unlefs  you  [Mr.  Colitis]  could  ha\c  found 
"  out  an  hypothefis,  whereby  either  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  in  bodies,  and  the  quintirv  of 
"  their  fuperficies,  could  be  made  one  and  the  fame  ;  or  upon  mechanical  principles,  bodies  could, 
"  by  fuperficial  contail,  receive  impulfes  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  folid  matter  contained  in 
"  them  ;  you  would  much  more  advantageoufly  to  your  felf,  have  acknowledged  the  fird  pal- 
"  pable  error,  than  by  a  heap  of  things  befides  the  purpofe,  have  cndeav^oured  to  amufe  only  luch 
"  readers  as  want  skill  in  mathematics."  This  ia  in  his  fomth  defence  of  an  argument,  to  prove 
the  immateriality  of  die  foul,  l^c.  p.  244.  And  in  his  third  defence,  p.  183.  he  fays :  "  It  has 
"  been  demonllrated  even  mathematically,  that  gravitation  cannot  arife  from  the  configuration 
"  and  te.vture  of  the  parts  of  matter,  and  from  the  circumavibient  itnpeliii.g  bodies  ;  becaufe,  if  it 
"  did,  it  would  not  be  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  the  (olid  content  of  all  bodies, 
"  without  any  regard  to  their  fuperficial  proportion,  as  wc  find  by  experience  it  is  ;  feeing  all  bo- 
"  dies,  of  all  textures,  and  all  configurations  of  parts,  and  all  varieties  of  fuperficial  proportion, 
"  (a  bullet,   05  a  feather,  or  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  or  a  flieet  of  p.iper,)  defcend  in  "vacuo  with 
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ic  :  fo  if  this  refiflance  were  not  in  matter,  it  would  follow  that  then  the 
fame  force,  and  that  an  infinitely  little  one,  would  move  all  quantities,  or 

mafles 

"  equal  fwiftnefs.  And  if  material  impulfe  be  not  the  caufe  of  gravity  ;  then  fome  Being  that  is 
"  not  matter  (for  laws,  or  powers,  are  nothing  but. empty  words)  mufl  of  necejjity  be  allowed  to  be 
"  the  dufe  of  it."  And  the  Doflor  at  this  place  refers  (in  the  margin)  to  Sir  If.  Neiutons  Priit- 
<lpia,  and  the  very  queries  at  the  end  of  his  Optics,  as  confirming  this  reafoning.  And  it  muft 
feem  ilvange  if  tiiefe  queries  both  confirm  and  oppofe  it. 

Again,  if  we  fuppofe  a  cubical  inch  of  gold  receiving  its  impulfe  of  gravity  from  the  par. 
ticTci  of  this  fluid,  how  can  we  conceive  thofe  particles  that  penetrate  through  the  whole  depth  of 
the  gold,  in  order  to  give  that  fide  of  it  neareft  the  earth  its  impulfe  of  gravity,  to  pervade  all  the 
refl  of  it  without  ilriking  againft  folid  parts,  and  then  at  length  to  find  folid  parts  at  the  under, 
moll  furface  to  impinge  upon  t  All  the  gold  is  of  one  denfity  fure.  Or  fuppofe  it  were  not ; 
yet  invert  the  gold,  and  turn  the  denfeft  fide  uppermolt,  and  the  difficulty  becomes  greater- 
Thefe  impinging  particles  muft  pafs  the  denfeft  fide,  and  find  only  folid  parts  to  ftrike  againft- 
in  the  rarer. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  by  reducing  more  phrenomena  to  one  frtncipk,  caufe,  or  inftrument,  the 
heauty  of  nature  is  fet  in  a  greater  liiftre  ;  it  is  certainly  true  :  but  I  do  not  think  any  mechanic 
principle  or  fecond  caufe,  can  (by  the  terms,  or  as  being  a  fecond  caufe)  be  fo  fimple,  or  fet  na- 
ture in  fo  great  a  luftre,  or  fliew  the  univerfality  of  Providence,  or  the  immediate  prefence  of 
God  fo  much,  as  to  fhew  he  himfelf  is  immediately  concerned  in  all  the  operations  of  nature. 
Let  what  I  have  faid  above,  in  this  feventeenth  paragraph,  be  remembered,  'oiz.  that  we  are  but 
one  ftep  removed  from  the  immediate  caufation  of  the  firft  caufe,  even  by  allowing  the  intervention 
of  this  e'aftic  iluid,  unlefs  we  would  be  openly  abfurd,  and  make  a  feries  of  effeils  infinite.  The 
firft  caufe  then  muft  give  the  impulfe  to  every  one  of  thefe  elaftic  particles  immediately :  and 
therefore  this  fuperinduced  mechanical  ciufc  of  gravity  would  be  a  multiplying  of  principles  need-- 
lefsly.  To  fuppofe  God  moving  one  thing,  and  that  thirvg  another,  Wr .  for  a  long  train,  faves  the 
Deity  no  pains,  (if  I  may  fpeak  fo)  and  is  more  unphilofophical  ;  only  it  agrees  better  with 
our  weaknefs,  and  therefore  with  our  prejudices,  who  are  forced  to  help  ourfelves  by  the  natural 
powers  of  matter  (as  we  call  them.)  But  nvhat  needs  God  help  himfelf  by  his  onvn  potvers  ?  And 
they  are  originally  his  po^vers,  wikfs  ixie  iicould  incur  dire8  atheifm.  We  want  power,  and  therefore 
difplay  all  our  art  to  help  our  felves  the  beft  way  v^e  can  :  hence  we  think  it  is  art  in  an  infi- 
r:itely  powerful  being  to  do  as  we  do,  though  there  is  no  parity.  The  wildom  of  God  difcovers 
Itfelf  a  thoulknd  other  ways  :  but  fince  it  is  a  contradiftion  that  motive  power  fhould  be  lodged  in 
matter,  philofophy  will  not  allow  us  to  feek  a  compend  here. 

Sir  Ifaac  Ne^oto/i's  own  account  of  this  fluid  is  as  follows.  In  the  advertifement  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Optics,  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  hook  in  thai  edition,  he  had  added 
jome  qHiJiions  i  and  to  Jbcw  that  he  did  not  take  gra'vity  for  an  efjential  property  of  bodies,  he  hud 
added  one  oupfiiun  concerning  its  caufe,  chifmg  to  propoje  it  by  nvay  of  a  queflion,  becaufe  he  ivas  not  yet 
fictisficd  about  it  for  '■jjant  of  experiments.  The  queftion  itfelf  is  the  2 1  ftnn  number,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing words.  "  Is  not  this  medium  much  rathep  within  the  denfe  bodies  of  the  fun,  fbrs,  planets 
"-  and  comets,  than  in  the  empty  celellial  fpaces  between  them  ?  And  in  psffing  firm  them  to 
"  erc-.t  diflincef,  cloth  it  not  grow  denfer  and  denfer  perpetuallv,  and  thereby  catfe  the  gravity 
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mafles  of  matter,  how  unequal  foever,   with  equal   facility  ;   and  that  it 
would  be  equally  eafy  to  give  the  fame  degree  of  celerity  to  any  body  : 

or 

«  of  thofe  great  bodies  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  parts  towards  tlic  bodies  ;  evaey  bodv 
«•  endeavouring  to  go  from  the  denfer  parts  of  the  medium  towards  the  rarer  ?  For  if  this  me- 
"  dium  be  rarer  within  the  fun's  body  than  at  its  furface,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  hundredth 
"  part  of  an  inch  from  its  body,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  its  bo- 
"  dy,  and  rarer  there  than  at  the  orb  of  Saturn  ;  I  fee  no  reafon  wliy  tlie  increafe  of  denfity 
"  Ihould  flop  any  where,  and  not  rather  be  continued  through  all  diftances  from  the  fun  to  Saturn, 
"  and  be>'ond.  And  though  this  increafe  of  denfity  may  at  great  diftances  be  exceeding  flow,  yet 
"  if  the  elaftic  force  of  this  medium  is  exceeding  great,  it  may  fuiBce  to  impel  bodies  with  all 
'.«  that  power  which  we  call  gravity.  And  that  the  elaftic  force  of  this  medium  is  exceeding 
"  great,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  vibrations.  Sounds  move  about  1 140  Englijh 
"  feet  in  a  fecond  minute  of  time,  and  in  feven  or  eight  minutes  of  time  they  move  about  one 
"  himdred  E»g/i/l':'  miles.  Light  moves  from  the  fun  to  us  in  about  feven  or  eight  minutes  of 
''  time,  which  diftance  is  about  70000000  EngUJh  miles,  isSc." 

Here,  with  that  great  deference  which  becomes  me,  let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  offer  the  rcafons 
why  this  account  of  this  elaftic  medium  feems  to  me  not  to  anfwer  the  appearances  of  gravity. 
And  firft,  if  it  is  much  denfer  without  the  bodies  of  the  planets  than  within  them,  or  much  rarer 
within  thefe  denfe  bodies  than  without  them,  it  wiU  be  much  rarer  within  and  on  the  furfice  of 
die  earth  (a  planet)  than  at  a  diftance,  and  therefore  much  rarer  w  ithin  denfe  bodies  which  lie 
within  or  on  the  furface  of  it,  (minerals  and  metals  for  inftance)  than  without  them  :  whence  it 
would  appear  they  fliould  gravitate  more  according  to  their  furfaces  than  their  internal  folidity, 
and  the  parts  of  the  earth  {:olid  rocks  and  the  heavier  ftrata)  ftiould  not  gravitate  to  the  earth  it- 
felf  according  to  their  quantity  of  matter.  So  that  this  account  doth  not  feem  to  anfwer  for  the 
different  fpecilic  gravities  of  different  bodies  lying  in  the  fame  depth,  fince  in  thefe,  howe\-er  diffe- 
rent, it  feems  to  b©  fappofed  equally  rare,  the  denfity  of  it  not  being  accommodated  to  the  difie. 
rent  denfities  of  bodies,  but  to  different  diftances.  Befides  thofc  gieat  bodies  themfelves,  the  fun, 
planets,  comets,  ought  to  be  impelled  to  each  other  according  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  which 
cannot  happen,  if  this  elaftic  medium  afts  more  forcibly  on  their  furface!  than  inianally,  as  it 
muft  do,  I  tliink,  on  this  fuppofition.  Farther,  if  this  medium  grows  always  denftr  the  greater 
the  Qiftr.nce  is  from  the  furface  of  a  planet  ;  a  "body  let  fall  at  the  diftance  of  60  femidiamcters  of 
the  earth  from  its  furface,  or  at  the  diftance  of  the  moon,  would  move  faftcr  in  the  beginning 
of  its  defcent,  than  whep  let  fall  a^  one  fcmidiater's  diftance  only;  uhlefs  we  would  fay  that  the 
denfer  an  elaftic  medium  is,  it  afits  with  the  lefs  force,  the  contrary  of  which  is  true.  But  a 
body  let  fall  here  moves  about  i6  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  at  60  diameters  diftance  it  would  move 
but  about  lixteen  feet  in  60  feconds :  for  the  fpaces  run  over  incieafe  as  the  fquares  of  the  times,' 
and  decreafe  as  the  fquares. cf  the  ditonces,  fo  that  in  this  cafe  they  would  be  the  fime.  '(See 
.  Dr.  P.'s  Rev.  of  Sir  If.  AVirWs  Philofophy,  b.  2.  ch,  3.  N"  4.  and  again  ch.  5.  N"  3.-       '  -' 

Moreover,  an  elaftic  medium  that  confifted  of  particles  which  repel  each  other,  like  dur  ai'r? 
for  Sir  7/  KeiMn  fays  a  little  bcTow,  "  And  fo  if  any  one  fhouM  fuppc.re  that  .^ther,  like  out* 
"  air,  may  contain  pai-tides  wliidi  endeavour  to'  re'cede  from  one  another  (for  I  do  riot  know: 
«'  wliat  thls^ther  k)  and  thaVits  particks  aie' exceedingly  fmaller  than  thofe-of  air,  or  even  thaa 
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or  rather  that  no  force  at  all  would  perform  this.  For  where  no  refiftance 
is,  no  force  needs  be  beftowed  to  overcome  it.     A  fmallcr  or  a  greater  mafs 

of 

"  thofe  of  light:  the  exceeding  fmallnefs  of  its  particles  may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
"  force  by  which  thofe  partides  may  recede  from  one  another,  and  thereby  make  that  medium 
"  exceedingly  more  rare  and  elaftic  than  air ; "  I  fay,  an  elaftic  medium  that  confifted  of  parti- 
cles which  repel  each  other,  like  our  air,  would  referable  our  air  alfo  in  another  particular, 
which,  I  humbly  tliink,  would  overturn  this  whole  hypothefis  :  for  the  particles  of  fuch  a  me- 
dium, endued  with  this  repulfive  force,  Jhould,  like  thofe  of  air,  repel  each  other  the  more 
ftronii'y  the  nearer  they  were  to  each  otlier,  that  is,  the  denfer  the  medium  were  in  any  part  : 
and  there  being  lefs  refiftance  towards  the  fide  where  it  was  rarer,  ihey  would  recede  to  that  fide; 
till  their  forces  were  in  equilibrio,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  this  medium  became  of  an  equal  denfity. 
In  which  cafe,  tlieir  elallicities  balancing  each  odier,  the  particles  would  rell,  and  produce  no 
effeft  upon  any  dcnfe  body  either  without  or  within  its  furface.  This  is  the  very  cafe  of  our  air, 
whofe  elaftic,  repelling  partides  could  never,  I  think,  be  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  bodies  being  im- 
pelled to  each  other  in  it. 

Farther,  let  me  antidpate,  in  fome  meafure,  here,  an  argument  I  fhall  infift  upon  below.  The 
aftion  of  this  fluid  is  fuppofed  the  caufe  why  the  parts  of  thefe  great  bodies,  the  fun,  planets, 
comets,  gravitate  to  the  bodies  themfelves  (fee  the  Qiieftion  cited)  that  is,  gravitate  towards  one 
another ;  or  it  is  fuppofed  to  aft  within  the  folidity  of  thefe  bodies.  Now  diere  is  fuch  an  affinity 
between  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  internal  parts  of  great  bodies  (as  the  earth)  and  the  internal 
parts  of  fmall  bodies  (as  a  ftone,  gold,  isc  )  while  they  He  in  the  ftrata :  that  is,  betiveen  the  at- 
traftion  of  gravitation  and  the  attraaion  of  cohefion,  that  if  it  is  abfurd  to  offer  at  a  mechanicaj 
folution  of  the  one,  it  feems  no  lefs  abfurd  to  offer  to  folve  the  other  mechanically.  Why  might  we 
not  fuppofe  that  the  afllon  of  this  fluid  impels  the  internal  parts  of  marble  to  one  another,  as  it  doth 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  ?  Is  there  a  different  caufe  of  cohefion,  when  the  marble  lies  in  the 
ftratum  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  when  it  is  brought  up  to  the  furface  ?  All  the  arguments 
that  ever  were  offered  to  account  for  the  attraction  of  cohefion  mechanically,  comlite  themfelver. 
In  the  inftance  juft  now  affigncd  of  marble,  the  two  attra(flions  coincide.  The  diftinftion 
between  them,  in  this  caf»,  feems  but  nominal.  If  an  immaterial  impulfe  is  neceffary  in  the 
one,  is  it  not  in  the  other  ?  And,  fin.-illy,  if  fo,  is  not  this  hypothefis  an  inartificial  multiply- 
ing of  pHnciples  ? 

At^in,  if  light  is  darted  in  all  direftions  indiffereritly  from  any  luminous  body  (the  fun  particu- 
larly) and  refledled  to  any  fide  from  fpccula  and  all  opaque  bodies ;  and  if  found  is  prop.^gatcd 
quaquatjerfiiin,  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium;  it  feems  hard  to  conceive  that  the.  vibrations  of 
the  fame  medium  that  pufh  light  from  the  fun,  fhould  pulh  the  planets,  fifr .  to  the  fun }  Or 
Jo  the  contrary  vibrations  encounter  one  another  ?  They  are  ftrong  one  way,  in  impelling  the  earth 
to  the  fjn's  furfice ;  and  yet  they  fcem  no  lefs  ftrong  the  contrary  way  in  impelling  heavy  bodies  to 
the  eartli's  furftce  which  is  neardl  the  fun.  It  is  to  be  obfervcd  with  refpeft  to  thcle  contr.-iry  vibra- 
tions, that  they  muft  as  much  ftutter,  confound  and  hinder  one  another,  when  the  medium  is 
fuppo.'ed  tlie  fame,  as  if  they  were  the  contrary  vibrations  of  two  different  mediums.  Thus  Sir 
IJ.  Nc^vton  himfeJf  reafons,  fpeaking  of  a  fuppoAtion  of  Mr.  .Hay^ra's,  (QaeH.  28  )  •'  And  it  is 
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of  matter  could  make  no  difference  of  refiftance,  in  that  fuppofition, 
where  matter  univerfally  was  endued  with   no  power  to  refift:  nor  could 

the 

"  as  difficult  to  explain  by  thefe  hypothefes,  how  rays  can  be  alternately  in  fits  of  eafy  reflexion 
"  and  eafy  tranfmiffion  ;  unlefs  perhaps  one  might  fuppofe  that  there  are  in  all  fpace  two  y?ithereal 
"  vibrating  mediums,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  tlie  one  of  them  conllitute  light,  and  the  vibra- 
"  tions  of  the  other  are  fwifter,  and  as  oft  as  they  overtake  the  vibrations  of  the  firit,  they  pjt 
"  them  into  thofe  fits.  But  how  two  .(Ethers  can  be  difFufed  through  all  fpace,  one  of  which  ails 
"  upon  the  other,  and  by  confequence  is  re-adled  upon,  without  retarding,  fhattering,  difperfin? 
"  and  confounding  one  another's  motions,  is  inconceivable."  If  then  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  adlion  of  this  medium  fhould  not  be  retarded,  Ihattered,  i^c.  by  the  re-adlion  or  refiitanca 
cf  another  medium,  though  both  fo  rare  and  unrefifting,  as  not  to  impede  the  motions  of  the  ce-. 
leftial  bodies;  is  it  lefs  inconceivable  that  its  aftion  Ihould  not  be  retarded,  /battered,  fjV.  before  it 
reaches  the  heart  of  marble,  brafs,  adamant  ? 

As  to  what  Sir  If.  Ncnton  fays  in  the  lafi:  part  cited  from  Queft.  zi.  That  the  littlenefs  of  the 
repelling  particles  may  contribute  to  the  greatnefs  of  their  repulfive  force.  This  is  a  direft  impof- 
ftbilit)',  unlefs  he  afcribes  this  repulfive  force  to  an  immediate  immaterial  power  exerted,  and  not 
to  the  particles  themfelves;  which  argument  I  fhall  infift  upon,  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  re- 
pulfive force  of  the  particles  of  air,  and  of  die  cohefton  of  the  leaft  parts  of  matter  ;  for  other- 
v/ife,  it  is  as  if  we  Ihould  fay^  The  lefs  the  adequate  caufe  is  (a  repelling  particle,  to  wit)  the 
greater  the  efFeft  may  be  (namely,  the  force  exerted  by  it).  The  lefs  a  material  particle  is,  the 
lefs  power  it  muft  have,  fecluding  all  other  agency  ;  and  that  can  never  produce  the  greater  eirefc  :■ 
nay  (I  repeat  it)  it  muft  be  an  immaterial  agent;  for  the  mechanic  aftion  of  other  matter  could 
never  be  greater  on  a  particle  the  fmaller  it  were.  And  what  he  fays  here^  he  repeats  elfew  liere 
on  another  fubjeft,  {Opticks,  p.  370.  edit.  3d.)  "  Now  the  fmalleft  particles  of  matter  (fays  ht} 
"  may  cohere  by  the  ftrongeft  attractions,  and  compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  virtue  ;  ar^d 
"  many  of  thefe  may  cohere  and  compofe  bigger  particles  whofe  virtue  is  fiill  weaker  (^c  "■ 
Now  it  is  impoffible  the  very  fmalleft  particles  ftiould  attraft  each  other  with  fuch  p.-odigious  force- 
as  not  to  be  overcome  by  any  fecond  caufe  (for  this  will  appear  true)  ■  unlefs  an  external  power  im- 
pelled them  to  each  other  incefliantly.  Let  there  be  two  particles  A  and  B, .  and  it  is  altogether  aj-' 
mirable  that  I  can  overcome  the  joint  refiftance  of  them  both,  any  way  I  pleafe,  and  yet  cannot 
overcome  the  feparate  refiftance  of  any  one  of  them,   fo  as  to  make  it  leave  the  other. 

The  words  of  this  great  man  are-ftill  farther  urged  by  others,  in  defence  of  a  mechanical  gra- 
vitation ;  'VIZ.  "  That  the  magnet  afts  upon  trm  thi-ough  all  denfe  bodies  not  magnetic  -nor  red-- 
"  hot,  ivMout  any  diminution  of  its  -virtue  ;  as  for  inftance,  through  gold,  fhjer,  lead,  gla/!,  <rm- 
"  ter.  The  gravitating  power  of  the  fun- is  tranfmitted  tlirough  the  vaft-bodies  of  the  planets,- 
«  without  any  diminution,  fo  as  to  adl  upon  all 'their  pai-ts  to  their  \trf  centers,  with- the  fame- 
"  force,  and  according  to  the  fame  la-ws,  as  if  the  part  upon  'which  it  aifs  tvere  not  furrounded' 
"  i>:ith  the  body  of -the-  plinttsr  [Optics,  p.  242]  And  again  :  "  If  any  one  would  ask  how  »■ 
"  medium  can  be  fo  rare  ;  let.  him  tell  me  how  the  air,  in  the  upper  parts  of -the  atmofphere,- 
"  can  be  above  1 000000000  times  rarer  than  gold.  Let  him  alfo  tell  me,  how  an  eleftric  body 
"  ran  by  friftion  emit  an  exhalation  fo  rare  and  fubtile,  and  yts.  fo  potent,  as.  by  i^  einiiTjuij- 
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the  differewice  of  velocities  occafion  any  difference  'in  a  thing,  which  is 
equally  ifcnied  concerning  all  velocities.  The  whole  terraqueous  globe 
;ilJ  would 

''  to  caufe  no  feiTfible  cilmination  of  the  weight  of  tJie.deflric  b(Jdy,  and  to.  be  expanded  through 
V  a  fphere,  wliofe  diameter  is  above  two  feet,  and  yet  to  be  abl-  to  agitate  and  carry  up  leaf' 
"  copper,  or  leaf-gold,  at  the  diftance  of  abo^'e  a  (oot  from  the  eleftric  body  ?  And  ho*  the 
"  effluvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  fo  rave  and  fubtile,  as  to  pafs  tlirough  a  plate  of  glafs  without  any 
«'  refirtance  or  diminution  of  their  force,  and  yet  fo  potent  as  to  turn  a  magnetic  heedle  beyond 
"  the  glafs."    [Opt.  p.  327] 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe  inftances  ;  gold  is  a  denfer  body  than  iro?i.;  and  that  the  particles  of 
matter  from  a  magnet  (hould  pafs  freely,  and  nvithout  impinging  on  the  denfer  body,  and  then  im-^ 
pi»ge  on,  and  impell  the  parts  of  the  rarer  body,  if  there  were  no  other  thing  than  material  imr 
pulfe  in  die  cafe,  is  itfelf  impoffible  and  contradiftory.  Thefe  particles  are  but  dead  maf 
ter,  and  can  only  receive  an  impulfe  in  one  direftion  ;  and  yet  they  are  fuppofed  here  tQ 
pafs  without  hindrance  or  let,  through  a  denfer  body,  and  feize  upon  a  rarer  body  beyond  that  : 
If  tliis  is  fo,  I  am  fure  it  is  not  an  effeft  merely  mechanical,  or  performed  without  the  inter-; 
vention  of  a  fuperior  caufe.  What  fhould  dired  them  in  their  paflage  through  the  denfer  of  th? 
two  bodie.s,  freely,  or  witliout  ftriking  againft  the  parts  of  it,  (for  it  is  faid,  there  is  no  dimintt- 
tion  of  their  pmxer  ;)  that  they  may  impell,  and  aSi  upon  tjie  parts  of  the  lefs  denfe  ?  For  every 
one  fees  that,  according  to  merely  mechanical  aftion,  tliey  fhould  impinge  mofl:  on  the  denfelt 
body  ;  efpecially  fmce  it  is  neareft,  and  fmce  their  power  muft  decre.ife  as  the  fquares  of  the 
diftanccs  from  the  magnet  increafe.  To  alledge  attraiiion  iiere,  is  to  al  ledge  imnuzterial  p<nver 
exerted  ;  fmce  matter  cannot  aii  nuhere  it  is  not.  And  '\i,  on  any  hypothefis,  an  immaterial  caufe 
muft  intervene;  it  will  be  ncedlefs  to  urge  this  inftanceiiode/ence  of  a  gravitating  fluid  fuppofed 
to  be  mechanical. 

The  inftance  of  the  fun's  gravitating  po-jver  being  tranfmitted  to  the  'very  centers  of  the  planets,  is 
the  inftance  in  debate,  and  cannot  therefore  be  well  urged  to  prove  itfelf  It  is  contended  that 
this  gravitation  is  not  the  power  of  the  fun.  The  fun,  like  every  other  body,  can  have  no 
other  power  but  a  wis  inertite.  And  when  it  is  afferted,  that  this  poaver  ads  upon  the  -very  centers 
of  the  planets,  as  if  the  part  on  ii-hich  it  aBs  'were  not  furroujided  luith  the  denje  body  of  the  planet  } 
this  is  to  own,  I  think,  that  this  cannot  be  the  aflion  of  matter  upon  matter  ;  but  ratlier  the 
aflion  of  an  immaterial  caufe  upon  it. 

As  to  what  is  faid  of  a  medium  being  fo  rare,  &c.  there  is  no  doubt  a  medium  may  be  rare  in 
any  aflignable  proportion  with  refpeft  to  a  given  body,  as  gold  :  but  a  medium  which  impels 
bodies  according  to  their  quantity  of  folid  matter,  muft  be  as  denfe  as  the  very  denfeft  body  it 
impels,  that  every  particle  in  the  body  may  receive  its  impulfe  from  theparticles  of  this  medium. 
And  it  avails  nothing  to  contrive  hypothefes  concerning  the  various  pofTible  denfit}',  or  rarity,  of 
bodies,  or  of  this  medium  ;  fmce,  if  the  denfity  of  this  medium  and  of  the  heavieft  body,  muft 
be  the  fame,  or  equal,  the  difficulty  ftili  remains.  Such  a  mediufti  would  as  much  refift  the 
motion  of  bodies,  as  if  there  were  a  plenum  of  the  very  denfeft  body ;  gold  lor  inftance. 

As  to  the  third  inftance  of  effluvia  ifiuing  from  eleilrical  bodies  upon  friftion,  and  bringing  up, 
or  repelling  leaf-gold  or  other  light  bodies  at  the  diftance  of  above  a  foot  ;  I  ask  whether  this  can 
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would  then  make  no  greater  refiftance  to  the  moving  force,  than  a  hand  ball 
now  doth :  nay  not  an  infinitely  little  part  of  that  refiftance.  A  movino- 
body  could  lofe  nothing  of  its  moment  (if  moment  were  pofTible  on  this  fup- 
pofition;  by  carrying  any  obvious  body  along  with  it  (/}.  Thefe  are  confe- 
quences  equally  (and  flagrantly)  contrary  to  re^fon  and  experience. 

XIX.  So  likewife  any  afllgnable  body,  moving  with  any  polTible  celerity 
would  be  flopped,  and  the  whole  motion  quite  extinguifhed,  by  any    the 
leafl:  refiftance    poffible  ;    or  rather  this   would  be  done  by  no  force  at 
all  (jn) :  for  having  no  force  to  continue  its  motion,  there  Ihould  be  no- 
thing 

fae  fuppofed  to  be  done,  without  attraaion  or  rtpulfe  ?  And  that  is,  Wiiethcr  it  can  be  fuppofed 
witliout  immaterial  power  exerted  ?  That  matter  fhould  attraa  or  repeU  other  matter,  or  aft  any 
way  but  by  immediate  contail,  and  becaufe  of  its  w  imrtia,  is  direflly  impoffible'  Therefore 
adducing  fuch  inftances  to  fupport  a  mechanical  caufe  of  gravity,  is  cx)ntending  that  one  effeft 
may  be  mechattical,  becaufe  another  is  mt  mechaiiicaL 

(I)  Mr.  Herman,  hath  a  paragraph  in  the  Pr^^otanda  to  his  Phcro^omia,  the  whole  of  whicli 
I  beg  leave  to  cite,  both  as  it  confirms  what  is  here  faid,  and  nearly  coincides  wit]>  that  de- 
fcnption  of  the  refiftance  of  matter  given  above,.  N°  9.  It  is  his  ,  ,th:  ScJ  i„eft  etiam  cc-pcn- 
bus  ^»  yW«»/^#^^,  e^  ^a  nullum  ,mlus,  nee  tendcntia  ad  mctum  re/uJtat  ;  fid  corfipit  i^ re- 
m.udlo  que  cuMet  ..  e.tem^  mufatio.em  fia,us,  id  eft  motS.  W  ^uiais,  cor^ibus  induce,,  eo- 
nanu  reli^atur.  %^  ref,ftenti^  -vis,  JigniftcantiJ^o -voeabuh,  a  fummo  Mrommo  loh  JCenl 
.is  inerU.  diaaeft  U.c.is  inert:,  in  corforibus  e^iefientihu,,  ft  fatis  prcd.t ;  eteniln  corfus  21 
tun^  A  ,»  ^:ud.  fed  quu/eens.  B  ,mfaa«m  a/ijuid  de  fud  <vi  tf  motu  amirtet,  e.eipiiJue  Bali 

juampaffi^jam  habere,  a  Vi  ,n  ,d  incurrentis  corporis  h  frangendam  atgue  p.terandam       .1 
peiier.  A  ^ft  occurf.m  niM  de  /.  ..„  am^  debuijjet,  cL  corpus  l4^:B7r:^:rjZ- 
T.  T7'.  "'''"""r""  """""'  '"^'■'''"  ''/"^  toffu,  adeo  ut  an,ho,  impetkns  A  i^  imp  Jit 
ta  rp^acehntate,  jua  corpus  A  ante  occurfum  ferehatur,  etia.n  pojl  i,„paaum  inced^re  deberet    au7.U 
nsmems  adver/ari  nemo  non  ^id.t.     The  fame  argument  will  Ihew  the  au  ir^rfue  .Ifo    L  IZ/ 
movmg  bodies.     For  if  A  be  fuppofed  to  come  up  on  B  moving  in  the  f^me  2^'       I    '''  '" 
flowly,  the  firil  will  lofe,  and  the  laft  gain  fome  velocity  •  ZIZT  f  '         ""''' 

raUy.  there  is  no  inll^nce  of  the  aaion^  of  b:^^^;:  Xre  '^  ZT'  ^"'  r" 
reafon  rightly  ,  fmce  all  fuch  aftion  proceeds  from  ^  as  is  ^wn  N»  JLZ,  "^^^  ."^ 
the  next  paragragh.  '°'  ^"'^  ™">  explained  m 

^rpor^lus  d^poJit,onen:,  fe,  iuc.n.f^eti^us ^^ru.  nihil omn.na  rsJuLM    hoc  IX  ^ 
-^.«  .lU  cc,p.,ab  aUo  ,^ls  mi„i.o  pr^e.i,  ab^.eZ,  .e,ci^ ^^^sl^^lJ^/^Z 
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thing  to  be  overcome,  or  no  contrary  force  would  be  neceflary.  Let  a 
man  refiefl  a  little  in  his  own  mind  on  the  nature  of  fuch  a  confequence  as 
this.  Hence  it  is  palpable  that  the  force  of  moving  bodies  to  adl  on  other 
bodies,  or  what  is  called  moment  in  them,  proceeds  folely  from  their  refin- 
ance to  a  change  of  their  ftate.  Or,  it  is  thtir  primitive  refiftance  multiplied 
by  their  celerity  •■,  or  the  force  neceflkrily  imprefled  on  them  to  overcome 
this  their  refiftance,  and  equal  to  it^  and  which  they  retain.  This  will  be 
plain  by  an  example.  The  force  neceflliry  to  be  impreffed  on  the  body  A, 
to  make  ic  move  with  the  celerity  C,  overcomes  its  natural  refiftance  once 
(lb  to  fay),  or  overcomes  its  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  this  degree  of  cele- 
rity;^ which  ftate  it  obftinately  continues  -in,  or  retains  the  degree  of  force 
imprefled.  And  the  force  neceflary  to  be  imprefled  upon  it,  to  maiie  it 
move  with  a  degree  of  celerity  more,  or  with  2  G,  which  is  juft  as  much 
as  was  imprefled  the  firft  time,  overcomes  its  natural  refiftance  a  fecond 
time;  and  this  fecond  imprefted  force  ic  alfo  retains,  becaufe  of  its  inadli- 
vicy  to  deftroy,  or  lay  it  down.  And  juft  fo,  it  retains  the  third  force 
imprefled,  equal  to  any  of  the  former,  and  necefliiry  to  overcome  its  equal 
refiftance  to  be  moved  with  a  third  degree  of  velocity,  or  with  three  times 
C  altogether.  AndToon.  Therefore  the  whole  refiftance  now  will  be  the 
three  forces  imprefled,  equal  to  the  three  different  refiftances  made:  fo  that, 
as  was  faid,  the  moment  is- equal  to  the  primitive  or  firft  refiftance  multi- 
plied by  the  celerity,  or  to  the  force  imprefled  to  overcome  that  refift- 
ance («).     Nor  is  there  any  thing  more   abfurd  than  that  any  number  of 
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ffieHto;  hec  tft,  corpus  exiguum  qued-vh  in  aliud  ■rtiaxi/mtm  hnpfa^iiu,  poffet  illuJ  ficum  ahripere,  Uni 
nlla  ipjiii!  rttardatione  ;  £3°  utrumque  corpus  foji  impulfum  junBim  fen-entur  e&  cekritaie,  quam  prius 
illud  corpus  exiguum  habebat,  quod  abjiirdum  ejji  omnes  ticfvitnus.  Non  igilur  indiffcrcntia  ilia  Jita  ejl 
in  non  renitentia  ad  motum  ex  Jiatu  quietis;  out  ad  quietem  ex  Jiatu  mot  Us,  fed  in  eo  folum,  q:iod 
corpus  ex  fua  natura  non  magis  ad  fnotum  quam  ad  quietem  propendeat,  nee  magis  reJijUt  tranjiie  a 
Jiatu  quids  ad  motum,  quam  a  motu  rurfus  ad  cemdem  quietem  rcdire.  ..','. 

(n)  Here  it  hath  been  fuggefted,  "  That  what  I  think  fo  evident  afeput  die  Ibrce  brbpies 
"  is  difputed  by  s'Grai'e/ande,  BerncuilU,  ^c.  who  eftimate  it  by  the  fqu'are  of  the  vefocit}', 
"  and  not  by  the  fimple  proportion  of  the  velocity."  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  Mr.  Leibnitz,  and 
thoie  who  follow  him  in  this  particular,  do  not  deny  matter  to  be  a  refitting  fubftance,  more 
than  others ;  and  as  long  as  this  is  allowed,  the  main  conclufion  ftands,  let  that  refiftance  be  in 
what  proportion  it  will.  It  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  a  fceptical  objeflor  to  allow  the  refiftance 
of  matter,  and  only  quarrel  about  the  proportion  it  is  made  in.  Bnt  farther,  I  cannot  help  tliinking 
flill,  that  what   is  here  faid  about  the  force  of  bodies  is  very  evident  to  any  one,  even  in  the 
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degrees  of  celerity,  abftraflly  confidered,  or  without  refiftance,  fhould 
conftitute  ?«077Zf «/ :  which  yet  the  denying  of  what  is  here  faid  would  infer. 

fimple  coarfe  way  it  is  deduced  in  this  paragraph :  great  men  have  fliewn  it  in  a  better  way, 
and  demonftrative  form.  All  fides,  I  think,  grant  that  the  refiftance  any  body,  as  A,  makes  to  be 
moved,  is  the  fame  with  the  refiilance  it  makes  to  be  ftopt  again  :  but  if  that  were  as  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities,  the  body  A  would  make  four  times  the  refiftance  to  be  moved  with 
2  C,  as  it  doth  to  be  moved  with  i  C ;  and  nine  times  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  j  C  ; 
1 6  times  that  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  4  C,  tsrV.  Bat  this  is  extremely  abfurd  ;  for,  from 
the  fame  reafon  that  A  refifts  any  change  of  its  ftate  of  motion  (or  reft)  at  all,  it  refifts  equa! 
changes  equally:  and,  as  I  have  faid  in  this  N"  19,  A  moving  with  i  C,  is  as  much  at  reft 
with  refpeft  to  A  moving  with  2  C,  as  A  moving  with  o  C  is  to  A  moving  with  i  C  ;  or  the 
changes  from  reft  to  motion  are  equal :  and  therefore  contrarily,  from  motion  to  reft. 

Befides,  it  is  a  ftanding  theorem  in  mechanics,  thut  the  ftate  of  the  center  of  gi-o'vity,  refl- 
ing,  or  moving  unformly  fo>-n.vard,  it  not  changed  from  the  aSion  of  bodies  among  thtmfehjis, 
or  their  Jhock  on  each  other.  Nor  is  it  lefs  evident  that  2  A  moving  with  the  celerity  C, 
hath  twice  the  force  ot  once  A  moving  with  the  fame  celerity.  Now  fuppofing  A  mQ^'ing  with 
the  celerity  2  C,  to  encounter  direftly  2  A  moving  with  once  C,  the  center  of  gravity  refts  before  the 
Clock  :  but  fince  (on  this  fuppofition)  the  contrary  moments  are  as  4  and  2,  the  center  of  gravity  and 
the  bodies  will  move  after  the  fhock.  Which,  I  think,  would  confound  the  laws  of  the  congrefs  of 
bodies,  both  elaftic  and  unelaftic. 

Moreover,  it  is  impoffible  tlie  forces  of  bodies  falling  by  gravity  can  be  in  the  proportion 
of  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  Such  a  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated,  as  Mr.  Wolfus  owns 
and  demonftrates,  Theor.  1 4.  Element.  Mechaniccv  ;  or  fuch  as  receives  equal  increments  of  velo- 
city in  equal  times,  Defin.  1 5 .  Element.  Mcchan.  Therefore  the  increments  of  velocity,  or  the 
impulfes  of  gravity  which  caufe  them,  muft  be  unequal  in  equal  fpaces  of  their  defcent,  the 
fewer  alwa)'s  the  farther  tliey  have  defcended  ;  for,  the  velocity  always  increafmg,  the  equal 
fpaces  are  run  over  in  Ihorter  times.  The  forces  therefore  cannot  be  as  the  fpaces  fallen  through 
(which  are  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocitie;)  unlefs  the  bodies  received  an 
equal  number  of  impulfes  in  equa!  portions  of  thefe  fpaces.  In  four  times  any  fpace  the  body 
receives  but  twice  the  number  of  impulfes  as  in  once  that  fpace,  becaufe  but  twice  the  time  is 
fpent  in  the  fall ;  in  nine  times  that  fpace,  but  three  times  the  number  of  impulfes,  l^c.  In  this 
cafe  then,  they  wlao  follow  Mr.  Lcibnitz^s,  hypothefis,  will  be  prefled  with  abfurdities,  fay  what 
they  can  ;  for  either  the  body  receives  four  times  the  number  of  impulfes  in  twice  the  time, 
nine  times  that  number  in  thrice  that  time  ;  and  fo  on,  increafmg  in  die  ratio  of  the  fquares ; 
which  is  monftrous,  and  could  never  produce  a  motion  uniformly  accelerated :  or  if  the  impulfes 
are  but  fimply  as  the  times,  then  twice  the  number  of  impulfes  imprefl'es  four  times  the  force 
on  the  body,  thrice  that  number  nine  times  tliat  force,  and  fo  on  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquares 
again ;  which  is  as  monftrous  an  abfurdity  on  the  other  fide,  and  direftly  oppollte  to  that  fhewn 
above,  where  the  body  made  four  times  the  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  twice  the  velocity  ;  ani 
here  it  requires  but  twice  the  number  of  impulfes  to  receive  four  times  the  force. 

Beuer  judges  than  I  have  obferved  that  Mr.  Wolfus,  in  endeavouring  to  demonftrate  that  tl.e 
forces  of  falling  bodies  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities,  applies  in  the  proof  a  propofition 
whicli  has  nothing  to  do  with  defcending  bodies  :  and  that  Bcrnouilli  in  liis  demonftration  [ibidav] 
fuppofes  the  compounded  force  equa!  to  the  fum  of  both  the  compounding  forces,  or  confounds  mc- 
chamcal  conpcfuion  and  refolution  offerees  with  arithmetical  addition  zni.  fihfiia^ion  of  them. 
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Calling  the  moment  M,  and  the  refiftance  R  ;  it  will  be  3  C  R=M; 
and  not  3  C=:M.  And  fince,  from  the  reafoning  in  N"  4.  it  is  alfo  3  C 
A=M,  it  follows  that  3  C  R=3  C  A,  or  R=A.  That  is  (if  matter  refift 
at  all)  every  part  of  the  body  A  refifts ;  or  there  is  no  unrefifting  matter 
in  it.  Befides,  we  may  be  fatisiied  that  the  body  will  refift  the  equal 
changes  equally  •,  fince  A  moving  with  the  velocity  1  C,  is  at  reft  as  much 
with  refpeft  to  A  moving  with  the  velocity  2  C,  as  A  moving  with  the  ve- 
locity c  C,  or  refting,  is  with  refpeft  to  A  moving  with  the  velocity  1  Ci 
or  their  relative  velocities  are  equal.  If  we  conceive  two  men  riding,  the 
one  after  the  other,  and  equally  faft,  they  are  relatively  at  reft,  as  if  they 
were  both  ftanding  ftill  {p)  •■,  fince  the  diftance  between  them  is  always  the 
fame.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  if  they  were  both  carried  in  a  ftiip  with  that 
celerity,  and  the  fame  diftance  between  them. 

XX.  Therefore,  if  we  v/ould  at  any  time  filence  all  our  doubts  about 
the  inadivity  of  matter,  and  be  praftically  convinced  of  its  refiftance  to 
all  change  of  its  ftate,  we  need  only  call  to  mind  that  force,  or  moment,  in 
it  to  aui  on  other  matter,  is  only  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  imprejfed  upon  it  ab 
extra  (that  is  by  fome  immaterial  Being,  N"  14  and  15  J  to  overcome  its  re- 
fijlance  to  motion  j  and  retained  by  it,  becaufe  of  its  farther  refiftance  to  change 
the  ftate  it  is  thus  put  into.  And  hence,  as  wasaflTerted  N°  16.  fince  matter 
moving  by  gravity,  cttraElion,  elaftieity,  repulfe,  hath  moment  or  force,  ic 
is  a  plain  cafe  it  is  refifting  matter  in  thefe  motions ;  and  that  it  is  impelled  in 
them,  by  fomething  v/ithout  itfelf,  or  7iot  matter;  and  that  the  moment 
here,  as  elfewhere,  is  but  the  aggregate  of  all  thefe  external  impulfes  im- 
preffed  upon  it  to  overcome  its  refiftance  to  be  moved  with  fuch  a  degree 
of  celerity,  and  conferved  in  it,  becaufe  of  its  conftant  farther  refiftance 
tofuffer  any  change  of  that  prefent  ftate  -,  and  that,  unlefs  matter  thusrefift- 
ed  a  change  of  its  ftate,  and  were  impelled  by  fome  force  ah  extra  to  change 
it,  no  body  would  be  heavy  j  and  elaftieity  or  repulfion  would  be  without 
efFea. 

XXI.  This  alio  confirms  what  was  faid  in  N"  10,  that  unlefs  matter  re- 
fifted  a  change  of  ftate,  the  aSlion  of  matter  upon  matter  would  be  incon- 
ceivable, or  rather  impofible.     For  there  could  have  been  no  aftion  where 
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there  was  no  moment,  or  force,  to  atb  -,  and  there  could  have  been  no  mo- 
ment where  there  was  no  refiftance  •,  fince  (to  repeat  it  once  agaiii)  from 
N°  19.  it  appears  that  the  moment  of  bodies  is  only  their  primitive  refijlance  to 
a  change  of  theiir  ftate  multiplied  by  their  celerity ;  or  the  force  equal  to  that  re- 
fijlance, neceffarily  impreffed  on  them  to  overcome  it,  and  retained  by  them. 
Let  us  fay  then  what  would  have  been  the  refulr,  if  a  body  in  motion  had 
come  upon  other  bodies  at  reft,  and  fee  if  any  confiftent  efFedt  could  have 
been  produced.  Either  it  muft  have  been  flopped  on  coming  to  contaft 
with  the  fmalleft  atom,  fince  it  had  no  force  to  carry  that  along  with  it  ; 
and  thus  all  the  bodies  in  the  univerfe,  upon  coming  to  contacft,  would 
liaf  e  remained  one  motionlefs,  torpid  lump ;  or  elfe,  fince  other  bodies 
had  no  power  to  refift,  although  it  had  no  power  to  impel  them,  they 
muft  have  all  hurried  on,  through  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  in  one  uniform 
diredlion  for  ever.  Thus  it  appears  no  confiftent  efFetft  could  have  been 
produced  ;  nothing  that  is  intelligible  or  poftlble;  and  that  the  tendency  in 
body  not  to  change  its  ftate,  not  to  beadlive,  is  yet  the  reafon  why  body  adts 
on  body,  as  was  aflerted  in  N°  10.  and  that  without  this  ftubborn  inaifli- 
vity,  the  material  world,  this  great  fyftem  of  vifible  things,  would  have 
been  fomething  inconceivable  and  impoflible  ;  fince  motion  in  it  could 
have  had  no  pofTible  elFeft.  From  this  we  might  be  led  to  fee  that  matter 
muft  refift  a  change  of  its  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  as  it  is  a  folid  extended 
fubftance  :  but  firft  let  us  ftop  a  little,  to  fee  how  far  we  have  brought  the 
controverfy  with  the  Atheift. 

XXII.  By  what  is  faid  it  appears  thai:  his  finking  caufe  is  already  re- 
duced to  a  miferable  dilemma,  on  either  fide  of  which  it  muft  inevitably 
peri(h.  For  either  matter  is  r^y?//;;^ /««//fr ;  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  refiftinf^ 
matter,  it  could  never  move  itfelf,  by  what  is  faid  in  N"  14  and  15  ;  fince 
two  conatus's  mutually  deftruftive  of  each  other  could  never  be  planted 
in  it ;  and  if  it  is  unrefijling  matter,  it  could  never  move  other  matter,  by 
what  has  juft  now  been  faid  N"  21.  unlefs  that  other  matter  could  be  moved 
by  nothing  at  all  -,  and  this  though  we  Ihould  fuppofe  it  fome  way  or  other 
firft  moved  itfelf.  So  that  in  either  cafe  matter  can  never  become  a  felf- 
moving  fubftance  -,  no  not  by  any  power,  becaufe  it  implies  a  contradidion  ; 
for  unrefifting  matter  could  no  more  move  the  matter  of  a  plant,  animal, 
or  of  the  human  body,  than  refilling  matter  could.  This  deferves  our  notice. 
There  is  no  lefs  need  of  an  immaterial  Mover  on  the  one  fuppofition  than 
the  other;  nor  could  fuch  matter  have  been  of  any  imaginable  ufe  in  the 
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material  world.  Unrefifting  matter  is  a  yet  more  difadvantageous  fuppofi- 
tion  to  the  Atheift,  if  poffible,  than  refifting  matter  is.  Nothing  could 
have  been  effefted  by  it.  Lucretius  could  never  have  patched  up  his 
wretched  univerfe  out  of  fuch  fluff.  He  is  forced  to  fuppofe  gravity  na- 
tural to  matter;  that  is,  by  N°  i6.  he  fuppofes  it  refifting  matter-,  and 
therefore  fuch  as  wants  an  immaterial  mover.  He  fuppofes  his  matter 
eternal ;  which  in  the  laft  feftion  of  thefe  papers  it  Hiall  be  fhewn  not  to 
be.  He  gives  it  a  power  of  changing  the  diredtion  of  its  motion  ;  which  as 
has  been  fhewn  in  N°  ii.  of  this,  it  has  not.  And,  laftly,  he  makes 
his  atoms  infrangible  to  all  power,  which,  as  fhall  be  fliewn,  they  are  not. 
If  thefe  four  things  had  been  denied  him,  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
introduce  an  univerfal  non-exiftence  ;  for  his  cafual  world  without  thefe  re- 
turns to  nothing.  In  the  fuppofuion  of  refifting  matter,  motion  might 
be  in  fome  degree  communicated  by  one  body  to  another,  becaufe  of  the 
refiftance;  but  in  the  fuppofuion  of  unrefifting  matter,  every  body  chat  is 
moved,  muft  want  an  immaterial  mover,  becaufe  of  the  want  of  moment  in  one 
part  of  matter  to  aft  on  another  part  of  matter.  In  fhort,  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  but  is  already  convinced  in  his  hearc  of  the  neceflity  of  matter's  being  a 
fubftance  refifting  all  change  of  ftate  in  icfelf  ;  and  of  the  impoftibility  that 
ever  matter  can  become,  by  any  power,  a  livings  felf-movmg  being. 
Who  could  have  thought  that  mere  paffivity,  and  want  of  power  in  a 
fubftance,  fhould  have  been  fo  ufeful,  fo  neceflary  in  the  univerfe  !  But 
this  always  happens  when  we  offer  to  mend  the  works  of  infinite  wifdom ; 
we  fall  into  nothing  but  downright  contradidion  (/» j.     After  this  reafon- 
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(p)  With  refpefl  to  the  reafoning  in  this  paragraph,  it  is  obvious,  I  tliink,  that  what  is 
concluded  of  matter  in  general,  muft  be  true  of  any  particular  part  of  it :  for  what  agrees  to  all 
poffib!c  parts,  will  agree  to  any  one  which  a  fceptic  miglit  pitch  on  to  argue  from.  How- 
ever, I  take  notice  of  this,  becaufe  it  hath  been  obfer\'ed.  That  my  ad-verfaries  nx'Hl  not  readily 
adopt  a  Jyjtem  of  uvrcfijUng  matter  ;  but  rather  a  fftem  of  refijhng  unaBi've  matter,  aBuated  by 
fome  fmall  part,  endued  wuith  particular  po-zven  and  faculties,  and  particularly  wth  a  Jelfmotinie 
pirjoer.  And  again,  TImt  fome  may  pretend,  that  matter  may  ha've  been  fo  ?nade,  as  to  have  its 
inertia  nvith  a  particular  exception,  or  reJlriSlion,  or  that  matter  might  ha've  had  its  inertia  'with 
^e  exception  of  grarvity.  In  cafe  of  fuch  an  obje<5tion,  it  is  replied,  that  all  that  hath  been  faid 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ftftion  is  applicable  to,  and  therefore  may  be  underitood  to  have  been 
faid  concerning  this  fmall  part,  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  particular  powers  and  faculties  above 
the  reft  :  and  it  muft  conclude  againft  that  part,  how  fmall  foever,  if  it  concludes  at  all  con- 
cerning any  part.  As  to  this  fmall  part,  I  would  ask,  if  it  is  matter  at  all  ?  and  then,  if  if 
is  7-effting  or  uweftfiing  matter  ?  If  it  is  not  matter  at  all,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  if  it 
it  matter,  it  mufl  eilier  refill  or  not  refill.    It  is  here  fuppofed  refilling  matter,  and  fuch  as 
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ing  here,  Jet  me  defire  the  reader  to  refleSl  a  little  on  Mr.  Locke's  pro- 
perty of  fpontaneous  motion  fuperadded  to  matter,  and  confider  how  the 
pofllbility  of  that  hypothefis  ftands  now  •,  but  it  is  enough  to  have  men- 
tioned this  here,  fince  it  will  come  in  afterward. 

XXIII.  "We  fhall  conclude  the  necelTity  of  the  refiftance  of  matter  with 
greater  evidence,  fee  the  connexion  it  hath  with  folidity  itfelf,  and  there- 
ails  on  other  matter ;  and  that  is,  by  all  that  hath  been  faid  before,  matter  utterly  incapable  of 
being  endued  with  a  felf-motive  power.  If  it  is  unrefifting  matter,  the  fuppofing  its  refillai  ce  to 
motion  taken  away,  makes  it  equally  impoffible  that  ever  it  fliould  mo^-e  any  thing  elfe.  1  he 
fceptic  is  at  foil  liberty  to  try  to  make  a  tno-xer  out  of  umcfijling  matter  ;  and  therefore  out  of 
matter  in  any  fhapc  he  can  put  it  in.  Befides  that  the  fuppoiition  of  unrefilling  matter  will  im- 
mediately appear  contradidory.  As  to  the  other  faculties  and  powers  mentioned  (amono-  which 
perhaps  is  meant  Mr.  Locke'i  thought  and  volition)  it  is  too  foon  to  come  to  thefe  3-et. 

And  now  with  what  reftriftion  or  exception  has  matter  got  its  inertia  ?  If  the  refiftance 
of  it  were  but  the  hundredth  or  the  thoufandth  part  of  what  it  is,  the  argument  is  ftill  as  de- 
monftratixe  as  if  it  were  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  times  greater  than  it  is.  And  when  it  is 
fuppofed  to  have  none  at  all,  the  whole  difficulty  ftarts  up  undiminifhed  in  a  new  form. 

I  lliall  here  obviate  another  evafion,  which  hath  not  }-et  been  fuggefted,  only  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  it  may  be,  'via.  That  unrefifting  matter  doth  tiot  ail  by  material  imput/e,  cmtaa,  or  prejjitrc 
as  rejiing  matter  doth,  but  by  fame  other  'virtue  or  efficacy.  If  this  fhould  be  faid,  it  is  anfwered.. 
that  all  matter  is  confined  within  a  terminating  furfice,  or  furfaces,  beyond  which  it  doth  not 
exift,  and  therefore  beyond  which  it  doth  not,  cannot  aft.  Notliing  can  aft  where  it  is  not. 
This  is  one  of  the  plainefl,  moft  unexceptionable  principles.  To  fay  a  thing  afts,  and  yet  is 
not  where  it  ads,  is  to  fay  nothing  afts  there.  Where  a  thing  is  not,  nothing  at  all  is  no- 
caufe  at  all  with  refpeft  to  that  thing ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  fomething  elle,  no  aftion  or  effeft 
could  be  there  produced.  This  lets  us  fee  that  a  fihere  of  ability  taken  in  this  fenfe,  though  it 
may  be  a  learned  word,  is  a  real  contradidion.  Spheres  of  aftivity  fuppofe  either  material 
adion,  or  immaterial  power  exerted  ;  or  they  are  nothing  but  empty  found.  Um-efillino-  matter 
could  not  indeed  ad  by  frcffure  ;  it  fhall  be  fliown  immediately,  or  rather  it.  is  felf-evident 
tliat  upon  p-tjure,  nay  upon  the  approach  to  prefure,  it  ought  to  Ihrink  up,  and  be  annihi- 
lated. It  is  not  fo  much  as  capable  of  contad.  It  is  the  fame  as  unfubltantlal  matter  :  the 
(hadow,  the  name  of  matter  only.  Now  this  unfublbntial  phantom,  fmce  it  is  incapable  of  con- 
tad,  muft,  if  it  ad  upon  other  matter,  ad  where  it  is  not ;  that  is,  not  aa  there  :  for,  as  I  hax'e 
faid,  matter  cannot  ad  beyond  itfelf,  or  without  its  terminating  furface.  But  perhaps  a  power, 
virtue,  efficacy,  faculty,  (or  what  fhall  we  call  it  ?)  gets  once  without  the  terminating  furfacel 
and  entring  the  other  refifHng  matter,  overcomes  its  refiibnce.  But  in  the  tranfitibn  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  what  is  the  Jubjea  of  tills  migrating  pcwer  or  virtue  .'  Power  without  a  fubjed 
of  inhefion  is  but  the  name  of  power.  It  could  as  well  ad  where  it  is  not,  as  the  power  or-  ic 
aft  where  it  is  not  itfelf.  Obferve  ;  the  other  refilling  matter  is  incapable  of  receiving  this 
tranfitive  faculty  to  be  lodged  in  it,  as  hath  been  fhewn  (N°  14,  15  )  Therefore  fuch  faculty 
fhould  ftand  without  doors,,  when  it  came,  Uiough  we  Ihould  fuppofe  it  capable  of  tia\  elling  fo 
far  alone. 
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fore  be  more  familiarly  convinced  of  it,  if  we  obferve  what  ufe  it  is  of 
both  in  our  own   and  other   animal  bodies,  in  one  particular  refpefb,  viz, 
thwl of  progfrj/ive  fnolion  ;  and  from  thence  infer  with  refpedl  to  other  mo- 
lions  both  inanimate  and  inanimate  bodies.     Though  our  bodies  did  not  at  all 
grarirate  to   the  earth,  nor  were  fupported  by  it,  as  a  fohim,  or  fujlentack, 
yet  the  refiftance  it  affords  would  be  ftill  abfolutely   neceftary  to  our progref- 
five  7notion.     Every  ftep  we  mike,  we  pufh  the  earth  from  behind  us,  with 
our   hindmoft    foot,  to  wit,    and  the  refiftance  it  makes,  fince  aiflion  and 
re-adion  are  equal,  gives  us  our  propenficy,  and  drives  us  forward  :  where- 
as if  it  were  unrefilling  matter,  we  fhould  never  be  able  to  move,  or  even 
to  creep,  from   one  place  to  another.     For  either  the  earth  would,  yield 
from  our  foot  pufhing,  without  communicating  any  adtion  or  force  to  it, 
and  leave   us  difappointed  of  our  aim,   fo  that  the  foot  and    the  part  it 
touched  fhould  never  be  able  to  feparate  ;  or  upon  giving  the  flroke,  they 
would  mix,  and  penetrate  into  one  amthers  dinienfwm^  and  lofe  their  exten- 
iion ;    tliat  is   really,    be    reduced    (in   part)    to  nothing.      Borelli,    in  the 
chapter  De  g>'(/fu  hipedum,  explains   very  naturally    this   whole  appearance. 

Praterea  (fliys  he)  dum  innilitiir  [homo]  fuper  duos  pedes,  fit  motus  pro- 

vwtionis  centri  gravilatis  ejus,  quatenus  uno  conto  cruris  pojlici  elongati  per  ex- 
tenfionem  pedis,  impuJjb  pavimetito  retrorsum,  erigttur  7nachina  univerfa  per- 
pendiculariter  fuper  anticum  altemm  pedem  firmum,  fjf  parkfn  anterius  im- 
pellilur,  &'  fic  inolu  tranfverfali  promovelur.  Pojlea  fubilb  pes  pojlicus  elon- 
gatus  a  terra  fufpenditur,  flexis  Iribus  arliculis  coxeiidicis,  genu,  i£  pedis  cx- 
tremi,  a  propriis  mufculis,  qui  minus  quartd  parte  ponderis  humani  corporis 
fiifpendunt  ;  i£  ah  impetu  concepto  a  prcecedenti  impulfu,  &  a  flexione  capitis 
iff  pe^oris,  ultra  fitum  pedis  fir  mi  folo  figitur.  ^w  faulo  fecunda  ftatio  ce- 
lehratur,  iS  pojiea,  eddem  periodo,  pes  pojlicus  operands  grejfum  conti- 
nuat  {q.)  We  could  not  fo  much  as  creep,  I  fay,  upon  this  fuppofition, 
from  one  place  to  another  -,  for  if  we  went  on  all  four,  as  the  quadrupeds 
do,  there  is  manifeftly  a  pujljing^  and  refiflance,  to  advance  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  body,  in  that  cafe  as  in  the  former.  Or  if  we  fuccefTively 
thruft  forward  our  head,  and  the  fore  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  dragged  up 
the  feet  and  hind  parts  of  them,  as  multipedous  infefts  and  worms  do  ;  be- 

(q)  De  motu  animal,  part.  2.  prop.  158.  Ste  a.Vo prep:  156.  ^wmodo  in  ingrejfu  tnoks  humana 
corporis  anterius  promoveatur.  Prop.  164.  Modus  quo  fiat  inceffus  hominum  fuper  glaciem.  Prop.  168. 
Animalia  fextipedia  quomodo  incedant :  iff  prop.  I  3.  part  2.  ^0  artificio  mechanico  lumbrici  repere 
poffint.  It  is  evident  alfo  from  this  reafoning,  that  fowls  could  not  fly,  nor  fifties  fwim,  if  the  air 
and  water  djd  not  afford  them  refiflance.    See  prop.  190  d?"  214.  part  i. 
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fides  the  former  refiftance  between  the  earth  and  the  matter  of  our  bodies, 
this  fuppofes  a  refiftance  between  the  parts  of  our  bodies  themfelves.  When 
the  lumbricus  thrufts  forward  the  fore  part  of  its  body,  it  is  by  the  re- 
fiftance between  it  and  the  hind  part.  How  could  this  be,  if  matter 
were  unrefifting  matter?  The  parts  counter-afting  each  other,  muft 
fink  in,  and  penetrate  into  one  another's  dimenfions ;  or  elfe  remain  in 
that  ftate,  motionlefs,  and  without  poffibility  of  advancing.  In  that  cafe, 
when  we  thruft  forward  our  hand  (  if  we  could  thruft  it  forward  )  to 
catch  any  thing  fixed  and  prominent,  to  help  to  drag  up  the  reft  of  the 
body,  every  thing  muft  yield  ;  and  really,  for  want  of  being  able  to  re- 
fift,  be  reduced  into  non-cxtenfion..  It  is  becaufe  matter  refifts,  that  it  can 
be  made  firmly  to  cohere,  or  is  fufceptible  of  tenfion^  pulfion,  prejfure.  No  . 
motion  can  be  without  fome  of  thefe,  either  when  it  is  begun,  or  when  it  is 
again  flopped ;  nor  therefore  without  the  refiftance  of  folid  parts  to  folid 
parts. 

XXIV.  Moreover,  fuppofing  we  were  tied  to  no  firm  fuftentacle,  as 
the  earth  is,  by  the  impuife  of  gravitation,  but  that  a  man  were  placed 
pendulous  from  any  fuch  great  body  ;  as  progreffive  motion  would  be  then 
without  means  or  foundation  in  nature,  fo  any  motion  of  the  parts  of  his 
body  among  themfelves,  would  be  equally  impoffible.  To. extend  the  arm,  , 
or  leg,  fuppofes  the  trunk,  or  the  reft  of  the  corporeal  moles,  a  frm 
fuftentacle  to  afford  refiftance,  and  make  motion  poffible :  whence  could 
this  proceed,  if  matter  gave  way  to  the  leaft  preflure,  or  rather  to  no  pref- 
fure  at  all .''  So  the  moving  of  the  finger  fuppofes  the  hand,  or  arm  ;  or 
the  moving  of  the  tongue  to  fpeak,  fuppofes  the  jaws,  neck  and  contiguous 
parts,  a  firm  fuftentacle  to  fupply  refiftance  and  re-adlion.  The  fame  is  to 
be  conceived  of  every  internal  aftion  in  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  the  motion 
of  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  the  aftioii  of  the  7niiftles,  of  the  ftomach,  bcari, 
guts  ;  in  a  word,  every  material  adtion  as  material,  and  excluding  the  ex- 
traneous impuife  of  any  immaterial  agent,  fuppofes  re-adion  and  refiftance 
to  make  it  conceiveable.  I  can  as  well  conceive  that  the  fhadow  of  my 
hand  could  wield,  and  move  the  pen  while  I  v/rite,  as  that  my  hand 
could  do  it,  if  the  parts  of  it  had  no  refiftance.  Therefore,  whatever 
principle  or  hypothefis  takes  away  refiftance  and  re-a(5tion  from  matter, 
deftroys  aiiion  itfelf,  and,  in  effeft,  the  nature  of  matter:  for,  as  re- 
fiftance fuppofes  folidity  •,  fo  contrarily,  folidity  fuppofes  refiftance  ;  or, 
becaufe  the  parts  cannot  yield  to  each  other,   therefore  they  muft  refift.  . 
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This  lets  us  fee  where  refinance  is  ultimately  lodged,  and  whence  only  ic 
caji  be  derived  ;  ic  fprings  from  folidity,  and  traced  backward  is  found 
feated  there.  And  this  way  alfo  we  again  fee,  that  upon  the  fuppofition 
that  matter  did  not  refift  or  re-aft,  that  is,  in  effedt,  did  not  aft,  the  orga- 
nized body  oT  an  animal,  or  plant,  ('where  there  is  a  circulation  of  adionand 
re-adlion,  as  well  as  of  motion)  would  have  been  a  thing  impofTible,  as  hath 
been  obferved  btfore  (N°  8  and  22.) 

XXV.  From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  obferve,  how  wifely  animal  bodies 
are  tied  down  to  this  great  body  of  the  earth,  by  the  conftant  impulfeof  gra- 
vitation -,  for  fince  there  could  be  no  progredive  motion  without  the  refift- 
ance  and  re-aftion  of  fuch  a  firm  fuftentacle,  if  by  any  caufe  or  accident, 
a  living  creature  were  once  detached  from  the  earth,  at  whatever  diftance, 
it  (hould  be  fixed  there,    as   in  fetters,  without  being  able   to  return,  or 
move  in   any  direftion.     And  this  mufl  happen,  on  many   neceflary   oc- 
cafions,  both   to  man  and  beaft.     In  running  fwiftly,  in  offering  to  leap, 
in. making  many  necefiary  efforts,  they  would  lofe  their  hold  of  the  earth, 
fly  from  it,  and  at  length  remain  fufpended,  for  want  of  fomething  to  re- 
fill their  efforts  to  bring  themfelves  down  again  (if  the  diftinftion  of  down 
and  up  did  not  then  evanifh  ;  which  if  it  did,  I  omit  to  mark  their   in- 
fluence it  would  have  on  the   animal  oeconomy).     The  whole  body   might 
perhaps  turn  fome  way  on   its  own   center  of  gravity,  by   the  ftruggle  of 
the  limbs    among   themfelves,    between  which  a    refiftance   and  re-a(ftion 
would  ftill  be  given ;  but    this  would  never  advance  the  center  of  gravity 
itfelf,  nor  therefore  the  whole   body,  to    any  fide,    nor  in  any  direftion. 
They  would  every  where  be  found  hanging,  like   flies   catched  in  a   cob- 
web, miferably  ftarved  to  death.     For  the  evil  would  be  without  remedy. 
If  one  offered    to  pull  down  another,  by    any    means,  they  would  meet  at 
thHr  common  center  of  gravity,  and  there  both   remain  fixed.     One  man 
micrht  raife  an  hundred,  without  any  of  them  being  brought  to  touch  the 
earth  ao-ain  ;  if  they  were  but  an  inch  diftance  from  it,  they  would  ftill  be 
miferable.     With  what  fearful  caution  fhould  we  then  tread  on  the  ground, 
fo  as  not  to  meet  with  any  rebound  from  it  !  How  much  are  we  indebted 
to  the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God,  who  hath  cemented  his  works  othcrwife, 
and  wrought  our  fecurity  by  wonderful  power  I    For  there  was   no  Epicu- 
rean neceflity  of  the  prefent  confticution,  but  a  great  poffibility  of  the  con- 
trary, even  of  this  very  cafe  we  are  fpeaking  of ;  let  us  not  then  think  it 
imaginary  and  impofliblc,  for  the  contrary  obtains  not,  but  by  the  incef- 
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fant  adtion  and  power  of  this  Being  exerted,  in  producing  a  conftant  gra- 
vitation, as  we  fee  pretty  clearly  already,  and  (hall  fee  more  fully  hereafter* 
And  then  what  goodnefs  was  it  in  our  Creator,  to  make  this  our  earth  fo 
maffy  and  large  (which  is  a  difpofuion  the  Atheift  finds  fault  with,  as  fhall 
be  fhewn  afterwards)  that  there  might  be  no  fenfible  proportion  between 
it,  and  thofe  creatures  that  were  thus  to  move  upon  it  ;  that  it  might  not 
give  way  inftead  of  refiftingand  re-adling,  when  ^^rJj,  armies,  and  elephants 
want  a  firm  obftacle  to  pufh  them  forward  in  their  progrelfive  motion  \ 
If  a  living  creature  were  to  move  on  a  mafs  of  matter  nearly  of  its  own 
bulk,  there  would  be  a  mutual  yielding  and  rolling  between  them  ;  although 
they  were  impelled  to  each  other  byaconftant  gravitation.  And  this  would 
be  always  inconvenient,  as  long  as  there  were  any  fenfible  proportion  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  fujlentacle.  But  as  it  is,  though  our  earth  is 
pendulous  in  the  midil  of  heaven,  our  adion  is  exerted  on  it  as  againft 
zfirmbafis,  becaufs  of  its  bulk  and  maffinefs. 

XXVI.  To  return  then  to  where  we  left  off  in  N°  21,  viz.  to  fliew  that 
matter  as  a  folid  fubftance  muft  necefliarily  refill  all  change  of  its  flate  of 
reft  or  motion;  it  follows  from  the  argument  there  mentioned,  if  it  did  noc 
thus  refirt,  that  thei^  two  contradidtory  propofidons  would  both  be  true. 
For  the  lead  atom  in  motion  coming  upon  any  quantity  of  matter  at  reft, 
the  whole  terraqueous  globe,  v.  g.  mujl  necejfarilj  carry  that  whole  inafs 
along  li-itb  it,  with  the  fame  celerity  -,  becaufe  it  makes  no  refiftance  to 
be  put  out  of  a  ftate  of  reft  ;  and  yet  could  not  carry  it  along,  making 
no  refiftance  itfelf  to  continue  in  its  own  ftate  of  motion,  and  therefore 
not  adting  -,  aftion  being  the  effbdl  of  refiftance.  Thus  the  fame  propofi- 
tion  would  be  both  true  and  falfe  at  once.  Let  us  fuppofe  again  two  equal 
bodies  encountring  each  other  diredtly,  and  with  equal  celerities  ;  thefo 
meeting  muft  ftop  each  other,  or  penetrate  into  one  another's  dimen- 
fions.  One  of  thefe  muft  certainly  be  granted.  If  the  laft,  matter  is  an 
unexcended  fubftance,  the  -phantom  or  Jhadozn  only  of  folidity  :  if  it  is  faid 
they  are  ftopped,  here  is  a  plain  pofitive  effedl  produced,  by  no  adion 
or  caufe  ;  by  nothing,  which  is  a  very  exprefs  contradidion.  By  fuppo- 
fition  this  is  not  the  adion  of  matter  upon  matter,  there  being  no  refift- 
ance on  either  fide;  and  there  is  nothing  elfe  to  which  the  adion  can  be 
afcribed.  Again,  fince  adion,  preflTure  and  refiftance,  are  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  fince  matter,  on  this  fuppoficion,  is  incapable  of  adion  or  refiftance, 
it  is  equally  incapable  of  preffure,  as  in  N'  23  and  24,  which  furely  is  re- 
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liflance.  So  matter  by  fimple  preffure  (or  rather  upon  the  approach  of 
prefTure)  would  fhrink  up  and  be  contraded  into  lefs  dimenfions  (r); 
and  this  ftill  farther  and  farther.  Thus  fuch  unrefifting  matter  might  be 
quite  annihilated  by  preflure,  or  rather  without  it,  becaufe  there  is  no 
refiftance  or  repreflure.  That  is,  it  might  be  annihilated  by  nothing ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  an  impenetrable  extended  fubftance.  Therefore  I  con- 
clude that  matter  as  a  fubftance  folidly  extended  muft  refift  all  change 
of  its  flate  of  refc  or  motion  ;  and  that  this  refiftance  is  as  infeparable  from 
it  as  folid  extenfion  is. 

XXVII.  Becaufe  the  greathinge  upon  which  allturns  in  the  prefent  fub- 
ject,  is  the  proving  that  a  vis  ittertitz,  or  refiftance  to  a  change  of  its 
prefent  ftatc  of  reft  or  motion  is  eflential  to  matter ;  let  me  be  permicted 
to  give  another  very  fhort  and  eafy  way  of  bringing  out  this  conclufion, 
which  is  as  follows.     Matter  refifts  either  by  its  internal  cotjjlitution,  as  it 

(r)  I  flull  endeavour  to  give  an  example  to  illuftrate  this  flirinking  up  by  preffure,  becaufe 
it  is  faid,  it  feems,  obfcure.  When  a  raan  leans  on  his  ftick,  there  is  a  mutual  preffuie  up- 
wards and  downwards  bet\veen  all  the  contiguous  parts  of  it,  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  if 
it  refifts  at  all.  Now  if  we  fuppofe  it  not  to  refift,  or  if  the  refillajjce  were  not  continued  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other  by  this  mutual  preffure,  he  would  have  no  fupport :  or  if  the  t\vo  ex- 
tremes made  refiftance,  and  the  middle  part  none,  that  mid-part  would  fhrink  up  till_  the  two  re. 
friling  parts  met.  This  feems  plain  enough.  I  for  my  part  cannot  conceive,  if  it  made  no 
refiftance  at  all,  that  it  would  either  fuffer  preffure,  or  be  of  more  ufe  to  him  than  the  fliadow 
of  a  ftaff.  ^d  it  is  the  fame  thing  in  any  cafe  where  motion  is  begun  in  a  body,  or  ftopt  in 
one.  The  refiftance  in  either  cafe  fuppofes  a  mutual  preffure  of  all  the  parts  contiguous  to  each 
other,  through  the  whole  folidity  of  the  body.  If  matter  therefore  is  denied  to  refift,  it  is  made 
incapable  to  bear  preffure,  even  though  it  were  at  reft,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  ftaff ;  or  the  fo- 
lidir/  of  it  is  taken  away.  For  it  is  very  obfervable,  I  tliink,  that  this  refiftance  and  preffure 
obtains  even  where  there  is  no  motion  ;  as  in  a  heavy  body  when  it  lies  on  tlie  pavement ;  all 
tlie  parts  prefs  mutually  on  each  other,  and  therefore  make  a  mutual  refiftance.  And  further, 
torn  fuch  an  inflance  as  this  it  can  be  (hewn,  that  this  preffure  is  propagated  through  the  whole 
terraqueous  globe :  for  the  parts  of  the  pavement  immediately  in  contadt  with  the  hea%7  body, 
prefs  againft  and  refift  it  ;  and  the  parts  in  contact  with  thefe  prefs  againft  and  refift  them  ;  and 
fo  on,  as  long  as  there  are  any  parts  in  contaft  with  the  parts  preffed  :  for  the  preffure  can  never 
be  againft  nothing  at  all ;  that  is  abfurd :  there  would  be  then  action  without  re-aftion  :  and  ii 
any  parts  could  not  refift,  or  bear  preffure,  thefe  would  ftirink  into  nothing,  and  leave  the  refifting 
mrts  to  mett.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  matter  in  the  world  but  what 
fuSersfome  kind  of  preffure  or  other,  and  therefore  makes  refiftance.  Even  in  the  cohefion  of  mat- 
ter, the  parts  are  impelled  to  one  another,  and  therefore  refift  by  their  impenetrability.  Refiftance 
therefore  is  not  only  made  in  the  congiefs  and  fliock  of  moving  bodies,  but,  which  is  \^  attended 
50,  in  all  bodies,  and  at  all  time:,  whether  in  reft  or  motion. 
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is  a  fo]id  extended   fubftance  ;    or  from  the   influence    and   operation   of 
fomething  external.     To   begin  with  the  kfl:  of  thefe,  if  matter  rsfifli  from 
the  influence  of  fome  external  caufe,  it  is  either  the  power  of  an  immaterial 
Being  conftantly  xerted    upon    it,    or  from   the  im^ul/e  of  other  matter. 
Now  if  any  man,  in  order  to  avoid  being  forced  to  own  '  that  refiftance 
is  effential  to   matter,  Ihould  fiy    it  refifis   by  the  pozver  of  an  imrtiatericd 
being  conftantly  exerted  upon  it,  that  way  he  incurs  the  very  thino-  he  would 
deny,  and  which  I  contend  for.     And  it  would  be  ftrangely  perverfe  to 
deny    the  refiftance  of  matter,    left  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  Beino- 
fhould  be  evinced  ;  and  yet  to  own  an  immaterfal  Being,  in  order  to  deny 
the  refiftance  of  matter.     This  therefore  cannot  be  faid  ;  but.if  it  Ihould,  the 
caufe  is  given  up.     And   if  one  Hiould  fay   in  the  next  place,  that  matter 
refifts  not  internally,  but  by  the  external  impulfe  of  other  matter^  he  affirms  a 
diredt  contradidtion  :  for  both  the  kinds  of  matter  ia  his  fuppofition  (the 
matter  impelling,  and  the  matter  impelled)  muft  be  fuppofed  to  refjl  in  this 
very  impulfe,  or  to  reftfi  internally^  otherwife  the  impulfe   could^have   no 
efFeft.     Thus  it  appears  it  is  not  in   an  adverfary's  power  to  fuppofe  matter 
refifting  otherwife  than  by  its  internal  conftitution,  or  as  it  is  a  folid  extend- 
ed fubftance.     And  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  power  of  an  immaterial  Being 
conftantly  exerted  upon  matter,  to  make  it  a  reffting  fubftance;  this  can  be 
no  other  way  than  as  his  power  is  conftantly  exerted  upon  it,  to  make  it  a 
folid  fubftance.     Therefore  I  conclude,  as  before,  That  refiftance,  or  a  vis  in- 
ertia, is  infeparable  from  matter  ;  or  is  as  ej/ential  a  ■property  of  it  as  filidity. 
And  therefore  all  the  reafoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  feftion   hitherto' 
fo  far  as  it  was  conditional,  or  depended  upon  proving  that  the  vis  inertias  was 
eflential  to  matter,  becomes  now  abfolute  and  demonftrative.     And  whatever 
other  truths,  or  confequences,  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  this  principle  here- 
after,  muft  be  fuch  as  we  may  confidently  rely  upon. 
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SECT.    II. 

The  confequences  of  the  want  of  aSiive  powers  in  matter, 
viz.  that  all  thofe  effeSis  comtnonly  afcribed  to  certain 
natural  powers  refding  ifi  ?natter  are  ifmnediatcly  pro- 
duced by  the  power  of  an  ijnmaterial  Bei?ig.  Hence  a 
conjiant  and  univerfal  Providence  i?i  the  material  world, 
extending  to  the  mi?mtefi  thi?tgs.  He7tce  the  7tecefftty  of 
afi  immaterial  Mover  in  all  fpontafieous  mot  ions ,  &c. 

THE  confequences  of  the  truth  eftablifhed  in  the  laft  fe<5lion  are  of 
great  weight  both  in  religion  and  pbilofopby  ;  therefore  I  beg  leave 
flill  to  proceed  at  leifure  from  one  of  thefe  to  another,  and  to  be 
particular  in  deducing  them.  And,  firft,  the  chief  confequence  that  offers 
to  us  from  what  hath  been  faid  hitherto  is,  ihe  necej/ity  of  an  immaterial 
■powerful  Beifig,  who  firji-  made  ihii  dead  fuhflance  matter,  originally  im^ 
prejfed,  and  flill  continues  to  imprefs  motion  upon  it.  The  firft  thing  that 
appears  in  his  nature,  as  he  is  thus  difcovered,  is  his  immateriality,  beino 
the  powerful  Creator  and  Mover  of  matter ;  for  ic  is  already  evident,  and 
fhall  ftill  be  made  more  plain,  that  fuch  a.  powerlefs,  dead  fubjlance,  as  mat- 
ter,L  rnuft  owe  its  exiftence  to  fo7nething  elfe.  Spinoza^abiwd  aflertion,  That. 
every  thing  in  the  world  zvas  God,  or  that  nothing,  but  God  could  exift  (a), 
included  in  it  this  plain  con  trad  id  ion  of  making  the  effed  the  fame  thing 
with  the  caufe,  and  confounding  the  moj}  oppoftte  natures  in  the  univerfe. 
For  it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  the  fame  being  [God]  fhould  be  both 
materia]  and  immaterial ;  or  void  of  all  power,  as  matter  is,  and  at  once 
the  origin  of  all  power,  as  an  immaterial  Being  muft  be.  But  particularly 
it  appeals  from  what  hath  been  faid,  Jiow  contradictory  Hcbbes's  opinion  is 

("rtj  Prater  Deum  nulla  dart,  ticqiie  cmcipi  fctcji  fiihfiar.tla.  Ethic.  Part  I.  prop.  14.  Una 
fubftantia  r.on  pteft  produci  ah  alia  fubjlatitia.  Ibid.  prop.  8.  y?</  naturam  fubftantire  pertinet  ex^ 
iflere.  Ibid.  prop.  7 .     Kes  nhllo  alio  modo,  neque  alio  ordint  a  Deo  produci  potuenitit,  qu.im  produ/lct 

jwa.  Prop.  33,. 
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who  aflcrts  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the  Univerfe  (b).  For  if  there 
were  nothing  in  the  Univerfe  but  a  fubftance  which  refifts  all  change  of  its 
prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  motion,  or  to  which  a  vis  inertia  is  eflential,  it 
is  certain  no  change  of  ftate  could  ever  have  been  effected,  nor  ii'culd  there 
have  been  a  fiibjlance  in  nature  to  which  a^ive  -power  could  have  belonged.  And 
univerfally,  as  every  other  kind  of  atheifm  afferts  matter  to  be  endued  with 
certain  original  powers,  which  may  fupply  the  abfence  of  a  Deity,  or  of  im-- 
material  Being,  in  the  world  ;  this  fort  of  reafoning  concludes  equally 
againft  them  all,  by  fhewing  the  impoffibility  of  all  their  hypothefes  at  once  : 
and  this  is  obvious  to  any  perfon,  without  farther  arguing.  So  that  to 
begin  with  examining  the  nature  of  matter,  arvd  fhewing  its  inaHivity, 
makes  the  fhortefb  work  with  Atheifts  of  all  denominations.  And  this,  is  a 
more  effeflual  method,  I  think,  than  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  matter  alto- 
gether, in  order  to  confute  Atheifts.  Befides,  from  this  way  of  firftdifco- 
vering  the  Deity,  a  more  furprizing  fcene  of  providence  will  immediately  ap- 
pear, than  from  any  other  kind  of  argument  we  could  have  made  ufe  of. 
In  order  to  this,  the  confideration  of  the  nature  of  matter  fhall  be  farther 
purfued  -,  the  feveral  inftances  where  the  power  of  an  immaterial  Being  is 
exerted  upon  it,  particularly  fhewn  ;  and  the  effefcs,  commonly  but  falfly 
afcribed  to  certain  powers  in  matter,  fliall  be  reftored  to  their  proper  cavfes, 
as  in  right  philofophy  they  (hould  :  which  method  muft  of  courfe  carry 
us  into  a  variety  of  fubjecfls,  and  through  a  great  part  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy. 

YL  To  begin  from  the  univerfal  refiftance  of  matter  as  it  is  a  folid  ex- 
tended fubftance ;  from  this  we  may  fatisfy  ourfelves  of  the  abfurdity  and 
falfenefs  of  an  univerfal  Plenum.  For,  paffing  by  at  firft  Z,«fr^///«'s  reafon 
[Principium  quoniam  csdendi  nulla  daret  res],  if  there  were  an  infinite  ple- 
num, or  even  but  a  finite  one  in  any  part  of  fpace,  fuppofing  the  mat- 
ter as  fubtil  and  fluid  as  poffible  ;  fince  as  impenetrable  it  muft  refift, 
N»26.  fed.  I.)  and  that  both  in  proportion    to  the  celerity  with  which  ic 

(i)  In  the  46th  chapter  of  his  Leviathan  he  fays,  The  world  (I  mean  not  the  earthly  one, 
that  denominates  the  lovers  of  it  worldly  men,  but  the  unherfe,  that  is  the  whole  mafs  of  all 
things  that  are)  is  corporeal,  that  is  to-  fay  body;  and  hath  the  dimenfions  of  magnitude,  namely, 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  :  alfo  every  part  of  body  is  likewife  bod}-,  and  hath  the  like  dimen- 
fions i  and  confequently  every  part  of  the  Univerfe  is  body,  and  that  which  is  not  body  is  no 
part  of  the  Univerfe.  And  becaufe  the  Univerfe  is  all,  that  which  is  no  part  of  it  is  nothing,' 
and  confequently  no.  where,  ^c, 

was 
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was  fliruck,  (N°  4,)  as  alfo  to  the  quantity  of  it,  or  number  of  particles  to 
be  ftruck  at  once,  fN"  6.)  the  fluid  being  the  denfeft  poffible,  as  without 
any  vacuities,  by  fuppofition  ;  the  refiftance  would  be  the  flime  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  an  exhaufted  receiver  fif  it  be  not  abfurd  to  fpeak  of  exhauft- 
ing  on  that  fuppofition)  as  in  water,  or  mercury  f^):  which  is  abfolutcly 
contrary  to  experience.  But  really,  in  an  abfolate  plenum,  the  diftindion 
betwixt  fixedncfs  and  fluidity  would  be  loft ;  and  v/e  might  as  well  con- 
ceive a  fifli  to  fwim,  or  a  bird  to  fly,  in  the  heart  of  marble  or  adamant^ 
as  in  fuch  a  plenum:  and  then  Lucrelius's  principle  takes  place. 

III.  Moreover,  fince  all  bodies  encountering  in  oppofite  direftions,  mu- 
tually diminilh  or  deftroy  the  quantity  of  motion  in  each  other  ;  for  op- 
pofite forces,  if  equal,  beget  an  equilibrium,  and  reft  ;  or,  if  unequal, 
the  excefs  of  the  greater  above  the  lefs  only  remains  ;  and  fince  this  ob- 
tains, though  in  a  lefs  degree,  when  they  impinge  obliquely  (N»ii. 
feft.  I.)  it  follows,  That  from  all  aolion  of  body  upon  body  motion  is  fl  ill  impaired, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  coiijiaiitly  decaying  in  the  univerfe-.  And  here  let  me  in- 
treat  my  Reader  to  examine  this  conclufion  well,  and  if  it  is  rightly  inferred, 
to  admit  it,  and  the  confequences  of  it,  honeftly.  Now  fince  matter  can- 
not re-excite  the  motion  in  itfelf ;  it  follows  that  as  an  immaterial  Power 
firft  impreffed  motion  on  matter,  fo  it  ttill  re-produces  the  motion  loft, 
and  makes  up  the  decays  futtained.  And  upon  this  account,  neither  the 
Epicurean,  nor  any  other  atheiftical  fyflem  of  the  univerfe,  could  have  been 
eternal,  where  there  is  no  immaterial  Mover  to  repair  the  decays  of  mo- 
tion. One  of  the  moft  wonderful  ways,  to  us,  of  exciting  loft  motion  in 
matter  (if  one  way  were  more  wonderful  than  another)  is  that  of  elafti- 
city.     The  force  of  reftitution  is  an   immediate  imprefilon  by  an  imma- 

fc)  Dr.  femheitoti,  in  his  Review  of  Sir  If  Newton  %  Philofophy,  B.  z.  c.i.  feil.  14.  fpeaking 
of  this  fays,  "  And  whereas  fuch  a  fluid  whofe  parts  are  abfolutely  clofe  together  without  aiiy  in- 
"  tei-vening  fpaces,  muH  be  a  great  deal  more  denfe  than  water,  it  mull  refill  more  than  water  in 
"  proportion  to  its  greater  denfity  ;  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  the  matter,  of  which  this  fluid  is 
'•  compofed,  not  to  be  endued  with  the  fame  degree  of  inaftivity  as  other  matter.  But  if  you 
"  deprive  any  fubllance  of  the  property  fo  univerfaUy  belonging  to  all  other  matter,  without  im- 
"  propriety  of  fpeech  it  can  fcarce  be  called  by  that  name."  He  might  have  gone  farther,  I 
think  ;  for  an  infinite  plenum  of  matter  that  could  not  refill,  nor  confequently  re-aft,  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  reafoning  in  N°  26.  feft.  i .  upon  preflTure  (or  rather  without  it)  flirink  up  into 
lefs  dimenfions:  and  one  fingle  llroke  would  annihilate  as  much  of  it,  as  where  the  preffure 
would  have  been  otherwife  propagated  :  that  is,  I  conceive  the  whole  of  it  in  an  abfolute  ple- 
amn.    And  then  indeed  it  would  have  been  matter  in  no  propriety  of  fpeech, 

terial 
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terial  Mover  ;  for  it  refills  this  impreflion,  as  its  having  moment  m  its  re- 
fiJition  fliews  (fee  N"  1,9.  fed.  i.)  But  often  from  the  congrefs  of  fuch  bo- 
dies, more  motion  is  excited,  than  was  in  them  before  the  fhock.  Hugenlus- 
hath  demonftrated,  among  other  fiirprizing  properties  of  the  congrefs  of 
fuch  bodies,  that  if  a  feries  of  them  wereplaced  fo,  that  they  might  impinge 
on  each  other  direftly,  their  quantities  of  matter  being  in  a  geometrical 
proportion,  and  if  the  lead  is  impelled  againft  the  next  greateft,  the 
quantity  of  mqcion  will  be  increafed  in  each  of  them  to  the  laflr.  Now  if 
there  be  a  hundred  bodies  in  the  feries,  and  if  the  quantity  of  matter  in  • 
each  be  double  that  in  the  former,  the  fmalicft  in  the  feries  being  impel- 
led againft  the  next  greateft,  the  quantity  of  motion,  or  force,  in  the  laft, 
will  be  two  million  of  million,  three  hundred  thirty  eight  thoufind  four 
hundred  and  eighty  fix  million,  eight  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fix  times  greater  than  it  was  in  thefirft:  or  the  force  in 
the  laft  will  be  to  that  in  the  firft,  as  the  number  2,338486,807656.13. 
to  I.  {'d).     This  number  upon  trial  will  be  found  exaft,  I  prefume -,  fo  ■ 

that 

[d]  Let  the  bodies  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  crV.  and  as  i,  2,  4,  S,  tfc.  if  the  diftance  betwixt  A 
gf4  B  is  called  i,  the  diftance  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  B  will  be  3-.  The  velocity  of  this 
center  before  the  fhock  is  as  7,  and  as  -j  after  it;  and  the  diftance  of  B  from  it  as  -^  at  the  fame 
time.  The  whole  velocit)-  of  B  is  f ,  and  the  matter  of  it  as  2  ;  fo  its  moment  is  as  ^.  Juft  (o, 
the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  betwixt  B  and  C,  is  ■-  of  |  (B's  celerity)  or  | ;  and  C's  ce- 
lerity double  that,  or  f ;  its  matter  as  4 ;  its  moment  therefore  as  \y-.  So  D's  celerity  is  4 
of  (C's  celerity)  |,  or  /,  ;  its  matter  8  ;  and  its  moment  ft,  (Jc.  Thus  the  feveral  moments  in 
the  laft  99  bodies  are  the  feveral  powers  of  f  ;  and  of  the  laft  it  is  fl^',  which  number  is 
2,338486,807656.1299712,  ISjc.  The  velocity  is  juft  as  much  increafed,  if  die  motion  begins 
at  the  greateft  body.  Mr.  Herman  [Scholium  Prop.  42.  lib.  i.  of  his  Phoroiiomia)  hath  fomewhat 
a  different  number,  -viz..  233S520732310  j  but  it  is  by  taking  the  logarithm  of  v  equal  to 
0.1 249388  ;  whereas,  carried  to  more  places,  it  is  o.i  2493873660829995,  (Jc  The  fecond  num- 
ber which  he  hath  in  the  fame 5f^o//?/w,  ■I'/s;.  2710371 3483 146067  ihould  be  27 104078502347682, 
for  a  Kke  reafon  ;  which  is  the  decreafe  of  the  velocity,  if  the  motion  begin  at  the  leail ;  or  of 
the  moment,  if  it  begin  at  the  greateft.  Seealfo  Mr.  U%ifion  concerning  this.  Left.  5th,  on- Sir  If. 
heiijurii  mathematical  philofophy.  His  numbers  and  account  are  fomething  different ;  but  he  con- 
cludes thus:  "Where  (fays  he)  in  the  former  cafe  is  feen  a  moft  prodigious  increafe  of  celerity  j 
"  and  in  the  latter,  a  more  ftupendious  augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  motion."  So  far  is  the 
C?rtefian  notion  from  being  true,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  always  preferved  in  the 
world.  See  with  refpcft  to  this  Wolfiuss  Element.  Median.  Theor.  85.  and  the  Scholium  of  it. 
Inofeed  it  is  plain  to  the  fenfe,  that  from  the  aftion  of  bodies  upon  bodies,  motion  is  ftill  de- 
cayingin  theuniverfe,  and  reafon  eftabliihes  this  ftill  n-ore  autlientically.  If  two  bodies  encounter 
with  equal  force,  it  is  extinguifhed  in  both  fides ;  and  this  is  no  lefs  true  when  they  are  claflic, 
than  when  they  are  unelajlic.     The  motion  is  certainly  once  wholly  extinguilhed  in  both  cafes ;  . 

fir 
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that  if  thefirft  was  impelled  with  but  as  much  force  as  the  ftrength  of  a 
child  could  imprefs,  the  force  in  the  laft  would  be  inconceivable.  The 
battering  rams  of  antiquity,  or  the  modern  cannon  would  fcarce  help  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  it.  How  then  is  it  poiTible  to  conceive  that  poor  flug- 
gi(h  matter  (hould  fo  prodigioufly  increafe  the  quantity  of  motion  in  itfelf, 
without  a  foreign  caufe,  an  immaterial  Power !  And  yet,  rightly  confider- 
ed,  this  is  not  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  ftone,  as  foon  as  one  lets  it  go^ 
fhould  begin  to  move  to  the  earth,  and  ftill  rufh  forward  with  a  greater 
and  greater  rapidity.  If  this  laft  motion  were  feen  but  rarely,  the  fchools 
of  philofophers  would  have  been  full  of  it :  nor  is  there  any  one  fo  little 
curious,  who  would  rnat  go  far  to  fee  fuch  a  rare  fight,  if  it  happened  but 
once  a  year.  But  the  mere  difference  of  hz^^tn'm^  frequentl-j  or  feldom  can- 
not change  the  nature  of  a  thing  truly  wonderful  in  itfelf.  The  conftancy 
of  an  appearance  is  not  a  mark  of  the  fatal  neceffity  of  it  ;  but  of  the 
goodnefs  of  that  Being  who  makes  it  conftant  for  our  benefit;  which  is  the 
prefent  cafe,  as  was  faid  above,  N"  25.  of  the  lafl  feftion. 

IV.  As  elafticity  in  general  hath  fomething  very  furprizing  in  it,  fo  that 
of  the  air  dcferves  our  particular  notice.  What  is  called  elafticity,  or 
fpring  in  the  air,  is  only  a  repulfive  force  exerted  between  Its  particles  (e). 

for  if  conlraiy  force  doth  it  in  one  cafe,  it  cannot  not  da  it  in  the  other,  be  it  re-excited  what  way  it 
will :  and  if  matter  cannot  move  itfelf  in  any  cafe,  it  cannot  move  itfelf  here ;  whence  the  con- 
clufion  Ls  obvious.  As  I  have  faid  above  then,  I  wifh  men  would  examine  this  argument  on  all 
fides ;  and  if  they  cannot  find  a  fault  in  it,  that  they  would  embrace  the  confequences  of  it  with 
a  philofophical  ingenuity.  I  am  of  opinion,  and  think  it  would  be  eafy  to  ftiew  it,  if  one  had 
lei  lure  to  run  through  the  feveral  particulars,  that  unlefs  an  immaterial Ponver  continually  re-ex- 
citcd  motion  in  the  material  univerfe,  all  motion  would  Hop  in  it,  in  a  vejy  fhorttime,  perhaps  in 
lefs  than  half  an  hour,  except  that  the  planets  would  run  out  in  ftreight-!incddire(Sions.  And  then 
what  a  face  of  things  fliould  we  have  !  darknefs,  filcnce,  and  unfuccelTive  reft.  For  certainly 
matter  of  itfelf  can  purfue  no  end,  obey  no  laiv,  nor  choKge  the  direciion  of  its  motion,  nor  any 
way  alter  its  frefcnt  fate  :  and  fmce  in  all  motions  in  the  univerfe  an  end  is  pirfued,  a  la^ 
iheyed,  the  dircBion  changed ;  and  fince  in  all  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  natuic  there  is  a  cir- 
culation' of  motion ;  tiie  ti-uth  of  what  I  here  fuggeft  mull;  be  pretty  obvious  to  any  thinking 
perfon. 

(e)  See  s'Gra'vcfande'i  htrodua.  ad  Phil.  Nei^'ton.  /.  2  r.  13.  Experiment.  3.  and  the  reafoning 
upon  it,  where  he  fays,  Sequitur  aerem  conjlare  ex  partibus  fefe  mutiio  mn  tangentibus,  iS"  Jeje 
mutuo  repellentibm.  lalem  particulartm  prcprietatem  in  tnultis  occaf.onibus  detegi  jam  I'idirnus ;  il- 
iamque  (^  Ptc  obtinere  fatis  patet ;  caufa  njero  hujus  nos  omnino  latet,  fs"  fro  lege  natura  ipfa  habtnda 
ejl,  lit  ex  diais  inter  N"  4  {ff  5  liquet.  In  which  place,  as  much  is  meant,  I  believe,  as  I  here 
exprefs;  'vix.  that  the  repellency  between  the  particles  of  air  is  the  immediate  efFeft  of  the  power 
of  God.  He  fays  after  N"^  4.  Kofiri  enlm  refpcilu  non  interejl  an  quid  immediati  a  Dei  voluntate 
pendeat,  an  vera  mediante  causa,  cujus  nullam  idcam  habsmus,  prodiicat'ir. 
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For  if  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  as  the  comprefTed  air  in  a  condenfino- 
engine,  exerts  a  force  to  dilate  itfelf  every  way  (fpeaking  after-  the  com- 
mon manner,  as  if  it  were  aftive)  and  take  up  more  room,  the  parts  of  it 
have  a  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other.  No  fort  of  attradlion  can  ex- 
plain fuch  an  appearance.  Nor  will  little  elaftic  convolutes,  rolled  up  like 
the  fpring  of  a  watch,  nor  fmall  globules  replenifhed  with  yet  a  more  fubul 
elaftic  matter,  agree  with  the  perfedt  fluidity  obferved  as  much  in  all  de- 
grees of  the  comprefTion  of  the  air,  as  in  its  dilatation  (/):  not  to  menr 
tion  that  thefe  hypothefes  explain  elafticity  hy  elaftidty.  Whence  the  par- 
ticles of  air  muft  repel,  and  keep  each  other  at  a  diftance :  and  the  repul- 
five  force  muft  be  conceived  to  be  between  every  particle  alike.  For  if  ic 
were  not,  the  greater  force  would  ftill  prevail  on  the  lefs,  difpofing  the  par- 
ticles at  equal  diftances,  till  an  equilibrium  were  fettled  through  the  whole 
mafs.  Therefore  any  quantity  of  air,  how  little  foever,  repels  all  the  reft 
as  ftrongly,  as  it  is  repelled  by  it :  or  the  force  of  any  part  counteraSis  the 
force  of  the  whole  mafs.  This  force  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
fuperincumbent  atmofphere ;  or  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  thirty  one 
feet  high,  or  of  a  column  of  mercury  twenty  eight  inches  high,  and  whofe 
bafe  is  the  fame  with  the  portion  of  the  air  we  take  {g ) :  and  this  when 
the  air  is  not  comprefled,  but  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the  outward  atmo- 
fphere. Now  the  ufe  that  I  would  make  of  this  is,  to  fhew  that,  ab- 
ftrafting  from  the  reafoning  in  N"  14,  15  and  16.  fedt.  i.  this  is  another 
contradictory  appearance,  unlefs  we  call  in  an  immaterial  Mover,  that  a 
thin  film  of  air  (for  the  whole  force  muft  be  lodged  in  that,  by  what  was  faid 
juft  now)  of  a  foot  fquare,  v.  g.  whofe  natural  refiftance  doth  not  amount 

^/J  In  cmni  enim  expanjtom  aiit  tompiejpone,  particuL-e  facile  mrvcntur  inter  fe.  Idem.  ibij. 
And  Sir  If-  A>i(.Yc«  fpeaking  of  this,  {Opt.  p.  '^•ji.  edit.  3.)  fays,  "  It  feems  alfo  to  follow  from 
"  the  produiflion  of  air  and  vapour.  The  particles,  when  they  are  fhaken  ofF  from  bodies  by 
<■'  heat  or  fermentation,  fo  foon  as  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  attra^ion  of  the  body,  re^ 
"  ceding  from  it,  and  alfo  from  one  another,  with  great  ftrength,  and  keeping  at  a  diftance,  fo 
"  as  fometimes  to  take  up  above  a  million  of  times  more  fpace  than  they  did  before  in  the 
"  form  of  a  denfe  bod)'.  Which  vaft  contraftion  and  expanfion  fecras  unintelligible,  by  feign- 
"  ing  the  particles  of  air  to  be  fpringy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoop?,  or  by  am-  other 
"  means  than  a  repuliive  power."  ^ 

(g)  Vl'olfiit:,  Element.  Aemmetricte,  theor.  i.  Elater  a'eris  inferiori;  aouatur  pmideri  totim  fuperioiis 
ipfi  incumhentis.  And  ur.  I .  ^uimiam  pondus  ai'ris  fuperiorii  infeiiori  iucumbentii  lequatur  parukri 
coiurr.nie  aquea,  tujus  cadem  cum  <volumi>ie  ai'ris  bafts,  fed  altitudo  triginta  tmius  pedum,  'vel  etiam 
columnte  mercuriali,  cujut  altitudo  z8  di^itoritm  ;  elater  cii'ris  ivferioris  eidetn  cghtrtrine  agusig,  iS  mer~ 
curiali  aiuatur. 
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to  one  grain,  fliould  yet  refift,  and  lupport  a  weight,  that  might  be  a 
load  for  an  elephant.  The  weight  of  a  whole  cubic  foot  of  air  is  but 
about  506  grains,  and  the  weight  of  fuch  a  film  would  fcarce  be  a  506th 
part  of  that  {h);  and  the  pillar  of  water,  or  atmofphere,  fupported 
weighs  about  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  four  pound,  (a  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighing  about  64  pound).  But  if  we  confider  that  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  volume  into  which  it  may  be 
comprefied,  and  that  five,  fix,  or  feven  atmofpheres  may  be  thrown  into 
the  condenfing  engine  (f),  this  fingle  grain  of  air  makes  a  refiftance  that 
would  fupport  feveral  tun  weight.  And  all  this  at  a  diftance,  and  without 
material  preffure  or  aftion,  or  coming  into  actual  contaft  with  the  weight 
fo  fuftained:  fo  certain  is  it  that  an  invifible  hand  intervenes  here!  Nothing 
can  aft  where  it  is- not -,  nor  therefore  matter  beyond  its  own  terminating 
furface.  No  human  power,  or  invention,  could  bring  the  particles  of  air 
into  aftual  contaft,  like  thofe  of  waten  ■  They  would  then  refift  like  thofe, 
and  gravitate-  equally  perhaps.  It  is  no  lefs  than  a  downright  contra- 
diftion  that  the  lefs  the  particles  of  matterare,  their  force  and  aftion  Ihould 
be  the  greater.  The  very  contrary  'of  this  is  evid'enr.  Muttercan  only  re- 
fift in  proportion  to  its  quantity  •,  and  that  by  aclualpre-flrure  and  contaft. 
That  a  flender  film  of  air  ftioul  J  fupport  a  weight  greater  than  the  maffieft 
beam  could,  without  touch  or  preffure,  is  plainly  impoffible.  Let  me  en- 
deavour to  render  this  appearance  obvious  and  familiar,  by  a  plain  and  eafy 
comparifon.  If  the  leaves  of  a  book,  all  in  a  parallel' fituation,  and' with- 
out coming  to  touch  each  other,  (hould  fupport  a  weight  'of  'many  thoufand 
pounds,  even  without  touching  or  having  any  communication  with  it  -,  no- 
body would  fay  that  the  power  of  fome  other  being  was  not  exerted  in 
performing  fuch  an  effedl  -,  for  every  one  of  thefe  leaves  would  concur  as 
little  in  it,  as  if  they  were  not  there.  And  fuch  an  effeft  is  performed -hour- 
ly, conftantly  ;  round  us,  over  our  heads. 

V.  If  th-°n  wc  lay  together  what  hath  been  concluded  N°  14,  15,  16, 
17,  26  of  the  laft  fedt.  and  N°  3  and  4.  of  this;  it  follows  that  whatever 
matter  is  fud  to  attract,  whatever  matter  is  faid  to  repel,  whatever  matter 
is  faid  to  rejlore  itfelf ;  whatever  matter  is  heavy,  or  tends  to  a  center, 
Vsibatever  matter  is  light  (which  is  but   comparative  heaviriefs,  and-pethaps 

(i)  Ibid.  pohl.  5.   In-vcnire  fondus  unhts  pedis  aihici  acrei ;  and  the  fcholium   oflt.  , 

\i)  "az^ibidim  theor.  9.  elateris  ai'rif  compreffi  ejiad,  ^c.  and  Mr.  Havjksbyi  experinients. 
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all  thefe  various  motions  are  reducible  to  attraftion  and  repulfion)  ;  ia 
a  word,  matter  of  all  forts,  is  but  a  dead  fubftance  in  thefe  effeiSts  -, 
and  it  is  another  Being  that  performs  all.  And  therefore  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodies  by  gravitation,  or  (again)  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics  (which 
are  but  the  methods  of  gravitation  as  it  obtains  in  fluids)  the  runnitig  of 
rivers,  x.\vtrife  of  vapours,  ihefall  of  rains,  the  motions  of.  the  clouds  and 
wind,  the  rolling  of  the  waves  ;  in  fhort  all  the  motions  we  obferve  in  the 
heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  except  the  fpontaneous  motions  of  animals,  and 
the  immediate  confequences  of  thefe  (of  which  exception  yet  more  here- 
after) are  the  immediate  work  of  the  firjl  Caufe  ;  as  alfo  the  produftion  of 
all  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  and  all  the  mechanical  motions  that  ex- 
ifl:  in  thefe  when  produced  (of  which  alfo  more  by  and  byj  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  his  immediate  efficiency  and  power.  For  all  thefe,  without  ex- 
ception, are  but  the  effe£is  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter  (as  they  are 
called)  and  thofe  powers  are  no  other  than  the  forces  immediately  vHpreJfed 
hy  bim,  in  certain  circumftances,  to  overcome  its  refiftance  to'  motion  ; 
and  called  natural  powers,  becaufe  of  the  conftancy  and  regularity  of  the 
efteft,  the  circumftances  remaining  the  fame  (k).     This   is  a  furprizing, 
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fi)  The  invariablenefs  and  conftancy  of  thefe  effefls,  is  the  reafon,  I  think,  why  we  gene- 
rally fancy  them  the  adtion  of  matter  upon  matter  only  :  but  as  I  faid  lately,  the  coiiftancy  of 
an  effedl  is  no  mark  of  the  neceffity  of  it,  but  of  fomething  elfe,  (fee  N'  3.  of.  this.)  It  is  an 
unaccountable  prejudice  to  be  entertained  by  reafonable  men  and  philoiophers,  that  no  dejigning 
caufe  but  fuch  a  pajji've  and  reccj/ary  one  as  matter,  could  obferve  fuch  regularity  and  proportion  \ 
We  ought  to  make  juft  the  contrary  conclufion  :  for  a  defigning,'  intelligent  Caufe  is  neceffary  in 
all  propoition  and  regularity.  (The  work  of  chance  and  dead  matter  could  not  be  fo  qualii.td.) 
And  this  not  only  in  the  firil  inflitution  of  the  proportion,  but  in  the  conflant  obferving  of  it. 
The  aflion  of  gi'avity  decreafes,  as  the  fquares  of  the  diftancjo  between  the  gravitating  bodies  in- 
creafe  :  As  this  is  an  arbitrary  inflitution,  which  no  mechaiiifm  can  account  for  ;  fo  no  man,  I 
be!ieve,  tliat  fericufly  refltfls  upon  it,  can  imagine  that  it  could  be  mechanically  obferved.  It  is 
this  very  particular  therefore  that  eftablifhes  the  x^ontrary  of  v.'hat  is  commonly  drawn  from  it. 
Dr.  s'Gra'vefaaile  fays,  in  the  place  cited  above,  at  N°  17.  feft.  I.  Sed  illnm  [gra'vltatem']  noK 
fequi  ex  ullo  impaliu,  juxta  leges  nobis  nolas,  dare' patere  cmtcrtdimiis.  What  caufe  is  fo  proper  to 
aft  regularly  in  certain  circumftf.nces,  and  proporfmtably  at  certain  dirtances,  as  an  infinitely  pow- 
erful and  loiowing  one  ?  Indeed  if  we  were  to  imprefs  a  force  on  but  one  fmgle  particle  of  mat- 
ter, it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  obferve  fuch  a  regularity  and  proportion,  without  exceeding, 
or  coming  (hort.  And  hence  (though  there  is  no  confequence  in  arguing  from  us  to  him)  we 
think  no  intelligent  Being  can  perforfn  fuch  an  univerial  effeft.  Hence  again,  what  we  think 
the  power  of  no°being  can  reach  to,  we  afcribe  to  a  caufe  void  of  aU  power,  dead  matter  and 
blind  neceffity,  as  the  HkelieK  to  perform  great  things  \  This  is  not  as  it  Ihoiiid  he  j  philofophy 
bids  us  feek  out  an  adequate  caufe  for  every  effeft,  which  certainly  we  fhall  find,  if  we  realon 
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aftive  fcene  ;  quite  different  from  Lucretius's  view  of  nature— —To/ww  vi- 
deo per  inane  geri  res,        -where  cliance  and  dead  atoms  manage   the   bu- 

rightly ;  for  there  is  not  a  defeft  of  reafon  in  the  nature  of  things.  Explain  the  prefent  phae- 
nomenon  liow  we  will,  we  mull  (lill  have  recourfe  to  this  Being  for  the  proporrion  and  regularity 
of  it,  both  in  the  inftitution  and  obfervance  :  no  (liift,  no  fophillry  can  fave  us  from  this  necef- 
fit\'.  It  is  in  our  power,  it  is  faid,  to  excite  eleftricity  in  amber,  wax,  glafs  ;  to  hammer 
fteel,  or  heat  it  in  the  fire  again.  Not  to  enquire  minutely  here  what  it  is  we  do,  or  how 
much  of  the  eifedl  we  perform  ;  I  fay  all  this  is  true,  nor  fee  I  any  inconvenience  from  it. 
There  is  no  difference,  as  to  the  regularity,  bet>veen  exerting  the  pov.er  immediately  himfelf, 
and  planting  it  to  be  regularly  exerted  by  matter,  if  that  were  otherwife  poffible  :  and  it  will 
appear,  I  hope,  that  this  is  not  the  only  inftance,  where  the  infinite  power  of  God  condefcends 
to  aft  upon  our  fpontaneous  eleftion,  (fee  N^  21  of  this)  and  this  witliout  any  ill  confequence 
in  philofophy.  If  there  are  certain  effluvia  excited  by  rubbing  amber,  glais,  Is'c.  that  drive 
away,  or  bring  nearer,  light  bodies ;  which  is  not  impofTible  ;  yet  what  attrafts  or  repels  thefe 
effluvia  .'  They  are  ftill  fluggifh,  inert  little  bodies  that  refill  all  change  of  ftate.  We  can  nei- 
ther proceed  in  infinitum,  to  other  and  other  effluvia  ;  nor  find  the  firft  moving  principle  in  matter 
of  any  fort. 

Upon  the  preceding  reafoning,  and  the  whole  fubjefl  of  this  paragraph,  it  hath  been  ob- 
fer\ed,  "  That  by  my  zeal  to  fuid  more  than  mechanifm  in  natiu-e,  ibme  will  think  I  take  too 
«'  much  of  mechanifm  away,  while  on  every  occafion  I  make  immaterial  principles  interfere, 
"  which  I  fliould  rather  referve,  cum  dignns 'vindice  nodus :  and  that  upon  this  account  this  argu- 
•'  ment,  in  the  prefent  difpofition  of  it,  will  be  apt  to  (hock  many  readers."  But  it  is  anfwered, 
that  fmce  the  particulars  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  the  confequences  of  that  principle  laid 
down  in  N°  «4  and  15,  and  afterwards  concluded  N°  26  of  tlie  lall  feftion;  if  there  were  any 
hazard  in  owning  them,  then  indeed  my  adverfaries  could  prefs  them  upon  me,  and  make  me  ftand 
by  them,  or  relinquilh  the  principle  that  infers  them.  If  that  principle  is  allowed  then,  I  can- 
not abandon  thefe  confequences  of  it.  And  if  it  is  wrong,  it  would  be  foolilh  in  me  to  think 
fuch  a  piece  of  fophillry  (liould  pafs  undetefted.  All  therefore  turns  on  that.  As  to  mechanifm, 
I  fliall  confider  it  as  exadly  as  I  am  capable  of  hereafter.  Only  let  me  obferve  here,  that  I  am 
not  fmgular  in  advancing  thefe  things  :  a  much  greater  man  carries  die  argunrient  juft  the  fame 
length.  Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  tranfcribe  the  paffage.  It  is  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonftration,  i3't. 
part  2.  p.  300.  edit.  4.  and  p.  221.  edit.  6.  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  ix-crld  (fays  he)  are 
done  either  immediately  by  God  himfelf,  or  by  created  intelligent  Beings  :  matter  being  evidently  not  at 
ell  capable  of  any  lanxs  or  pavers  mchatfoever,  any  more  than  it  is  capable  of  intelligence ;  excepting 
enh  this  one  negative  pavjer,  that  every  part  of  it  'will  ahways  aid  neceffarily  continue  in  that  flate, 
luhether  of  refi  or  motion,  ii-kerein  it  at  prefent  is.  So  that  all  thofe  things  ivhich  ii:e  commonly  fay 
(ire  the  effeQs  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  and  laius  of  mo:ion  ;  of  gravitation,  attraftion,  or 
the  like;  are  indeed  (if  i\:e  r^vill  fpeak  frialy  and  properly)  the  ejeds  of  God's  aai^g  upon  matter 
continually  and  every  moment,  either  immediately  by  himfelf,  or  mediately  by  fome  created  intelligent 
Being:  (ivhich  objervatioti,  by  the  by,  furnifhes  us,  as  has  been  before  noted,  '■Mith  an  excellent  na- 
tural demonftrat  ion  of  Providence.)  ConfequcKtly  [pray  let  the  following  words  be  marked]  there  is 
wo  fuch  thing,  as  iihat  men  commonly  call  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  the  lo--Mer  of  nature.  The  courfe  of 
nature,  tryly  and  properly  fpeaking,  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  idll  of  God,  producing  certain  effects  in  a 
continued,  regular,  confiant,  atul  uniform  manner :  ivhich  courfe  or  manner  of  ailing,  being  in  every 
tnomevt  perfeRly  arbitrary,  is  as  eafy  to  be  altered  at  any  time,  as  to  be  preferved, 
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finefs  of  the  vvoild!  The  admirable  mechanifm  difcovered  in  th?  ftrufture 
of  a  plane  or  animal,  is  not  only  the  effeft  of  his  wifdom  and  skill  in  the 
fird  contrivance,  but  the  minuted:  office  in  the  oeconoray  is  incejfantl^  per- 
formed by  his  almighty  finger.  His  power  is  ftill  working  near  us,  round 
us,  within  us,  in  ever^j  part  of. us.  And  this  we  may  be  aiTured  of,  if 
demonftration  is  to  be  relied  on.  In  thofe  frightful  things,  Jlorms  and 
tempefls,  thofe  which  look  likeft  the  want  of  government  in  the  world, 
earthquakes  and  volcano's  ;  this  truth  lets  us  fee  the  God  of  nature,  wifely, 
knowingly,  for  the  bell  purpofcs,  pujhing,  ordering  every  particle  and 
every  atom.  WifJom  and  knowledge  prefide  even  there  ;  and  all  will  be 
well.  He  hath  not  given  the  reins  of  the  world  out  of  his  hands ;  nor 
planted  the  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  in  brute-matter.  To  fay 
he  hath  lodged  in  matter,  certain  powers,  whereby  events  are  to  be  di- 
redted,  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  Epicurean  neceffity  ('/;;  and  to 
Tay  he  ftill  fuperintends  the  execution  of  thefe  powers  himfelf,  though  ic 
is  more  pious,  is  fcarce  better  philofophy ;  for  befides  the  impoflibility 
of  planting  powers  in  matter  inconfillent  with  the  nature  and  eflence  oJf 
it,  a  Being,  who  by  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  is  neceflarily  every  where 
prefent,  all-knowing  and  almighty,  doth  not  want  to  be  relieved  of  a  part 
of  the  task.     Such  philofophy  fuits  only  Ltician'^  deities. 

(I)  I  here  beg  leave  to  cite  anodier  paffage  from  the  fame  author.  It  is  part  2.  p.  16.  edit.  4>. 
and  p;  1 4 .  edit.  6.  Let  from  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  be  read  ;  what  is  to  the  purpofe  here  fol 
lows  :  For  not  to  fay  that,  feeing  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laivi,  the  very  original 
laivs  of  motion  themfelnjcs  cannot  continue  to  take  place,  but  by  fomething  fuperior  to  matter,  conti- 
nually exerting  on  it  a  certain  force  or  pcrwer  according  to  fuch  certain  and  determinate  laixis  ;  ''tis 
votv  ei'ident  beyond  quefiion,  that  the  bodies  of  ail  plants  and  animals,  much  the  moll  con^derable  parts 
of  the  'world,  could  not  pofpbly  haije  been-  formed  by  mere  matter,  according  to  any  general  laius  of 
motion.  And  not  only  fo  ;  but  that  moji  unix'erfal  principle  of  granjitation  itfelf  the  fpring  of  almofi 
all  the  great  and  regular  inanimate  motions  in  the  laorld,  anfiKcring  (as  I  hinted  in  tny  former  dif- 
courfe)  not  at  all  to  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  (by  ivhich  alone  they  aSl  one  upon  another)  but  entirely  to 
their  filid  content ;  cannot  pojfjbly  be  the  refult  of  any  motion  originally  impreffed  on  matter,  but  mtifl 
of  nece(pty  he  caujed  by  fomething  n>ihich  penetrates  the  "oery  folid  fubjlance  of  all  bodies,  and  conti- 
nually puts  forth  in  them  a  force,  or  p<mer  entirely  different  from  that  by  ivhich  matter  afls  on 
matter.  Which  is,  by  the  tvay,  an  evident  demonjlration,  not  only  of  the  Hvorhrs  being  made  origi- 
nally by  a  fu^reme  intelligent  Caufe  ;  but  moreover,  that  it  depends  every  moment  on  feme  fuperior 
^""g>  for  the  prefer-cation  of  its  frame  ;  and  that  all  the  great  motions  in  it  are  caufed  by  fom.; 
immaterial  Porwer,  not  hcving  originally  impreffed  a  certain  /quantity  of  motion  upon  matter,  but  per- 
petually and  aftually  exerting  itfelf  tvcry  moment  in  every  pitrt  of  the  iwrkL 
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VI.  This  point  of  a  conftant  imprpflion  made  upon    matter  fih  extra  is 
wonderfully  plain,    if  we  confider  the   motion  of  the  earth   and  planets. 
Thefe  prodigious   maflTes  of  matter  fimply   propelled,    though   that  alone 
requires  fome  almighty  Mover,  would  move  on  for  ever  through  the  endlefs 
regions  of  fpace,    in   one  uniform  diredioh  ;  fince  by  N'lr.  of  the  laft 
they  as  much  refift  a  change  of  the  direftion,  as  of  the  quantity  of  their 
motion,  thefe  two  being  really  infeparable.     But  rolling  round  as  they  do, 
they  are  continually  turned  in  from    this   direction,  and  a  new  one  is  im- 
prefled  upon  them  every  inftant  ;    or  the  refiftance  they  make  to  change 
their  diredlion  is  overcome  inceflantly.     It  would   not  be  enough  to  over- 
come it   in  any   one  inftant,  fince  they  would  immediately   ceafe  to  roll 
round.     When  a  ftone  is  whirled   round  in  one  end  of  a  firing,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  thus  kept  changing  the  direftion 
continually,  and  not  by  any  tendency  in  the  flone  itfelfj  for  if  lefc  to   its 
own   tendency,  it   flies  off  in  a  line   touching   the    curve    it  defcribes  in 
that  point  :  it  is  the  aftion  of  the  ftring  upon  it  that  begets  this  conflant 
change  of  dire<5lion.     Jull  fo,  any  great  body  in  the  heavens,   revolving 
about  a    central   body,    would   incefTantly   fly   off  from    its   orbit,    if  the 
I'ower  of  the  firji  Mover,  anfwering   to   the  adlion  of  the  ftring  in  this  fa- 
miliar  inflance,  did   not  keep   it  in.     In  circular  motion  nothing  is    more 
certain  than  centrifugal  force  ;  that  is  a  tendency  to  leave  the  circular  mo- 
tion, and  run  on  in  a  flrait  line;   and  therefore  nothing  is  more  certain, 
than  a  centripetal  force  in  fuch  motion,  that  is  an  extraneous  power  im- 
prelTed  to  overcome  this  tendency,  and  bring  it  incefTantly  back  (m).     If 
we    fliould  fay   with   Des   Cartes,    that  a    fluid    circulating    round  might 
overcome   the  refiflance  of   a  revolving  planet  to  change   its    direftion ; 

{//.■J  I  cannot  help  tliinking  that  the  ancient  iage  Pythagoras,  confidering  he  was  no  ordinary 
geometer,  and  the  fiift  author  of  the  CopernicaH  fyftem,  had  this  very  centrifugal  force,  and  con- 
trary centripetal  impulfe  in  view,  who,  after  having  aflerted  God  to  be  »Ji'  >£,  4'f>j<ain5  rm  o\u7, 
adds,  that  he  is  xi/xA«»  d-Trntrut  xlmij-tc,,  the  motion,  or  mover  of  all  circles.  Indeed  a  circular 
motion  is  (if  I  may  be  allowed  fuch  an  expreffion)  a  circle  of  wonders.  But  I  muft  quote  this 
wliole  pafiage  of  Pythagoras,  as  I  find  it  cited  belbre  his  aurea  carmina.  'O  i^n  ©ms  "5,  (lays 
lit)  avTii  ^  isx  ««  yiviS  i^revcifif  ixTci  tkj  Siatcna-flt^fnui,  osAA'  t»  imitS  oAo;  it  oA»  rJ, 
»CB»sA«  iHtirKmat  "imirtii  TO5  yixritii  ifi'  wfW'j  ia>  lut  0>ius  Mmm,  >u  f{}aTUi  -rut  o-utoZ 
ivta/Aiaf  >i,  hyuf  k'jj;^  whithij'  f«  it  ifutu ,  (fms'^f  ^  rmtTi't  varrf,  ttiui  <^  \fU^Ka-ii  ».  r.  A. 
What  means  this  i'f^aVa;  to.-  uvtou  plvafAssu  xai  efyut  ?  What  I  then  aflert  through  this  whole 
feflion  is  no  new  notion,  if  Pythagoras  afferts  that  God  himfelf  is  theexertcr  of  all  his  own  power; 
which  I  think  thefe  words  import. 
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befides  the  other  inconfiflencies  in  fuch  a  fuppofition  ( « ),  it  is  obfervable 
that  this  but  mulciplies  theneceflity  of  theaftion  of  the  firft  Being,  out  of  an 
unwillingnefs  to  admit  it.  For  that  centripetal  impulfe,  which  is  neceiTary 
to  be  given  to  the  revolving  body  in  every  point  of  its  orbit,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  given  here  to  every  part  of  this  fluid,  in  every  point  of  its 
revolution  i  fince  it  is  fuppofed  a  fluid,  and  not  a  continuous,  folid  mafs. 
The  evafion  contrived  for  this,  viz.  an  univerfal  Ple-niim,  whereby  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  any  vortex  are  kept  in  by  the  confines  of  the  neighbour- 
ing vortices,  hath  been  fhewn  to  be  falfe,  N°  2.  of  this.  And  allowing  it 
were  true,  the  motion  confumed  by  attrition  at  the  extremes,  ought  to 
be  renewed  at  the  center  by  the  power  of  the  fame  Being  {0  ).  There  is 
alfo  this  particular  that  merits  our  attention  in  the  motion  of  thefe  great 
bodies,  that  it  is  this  centripetal  impulfe  that  keeps  the  projeftile  force  con- 
ftantly  in  vigour  -,  for  between  every  laft  centripetal  impulfe,  and  laft  pro- 
jeftile  force,  a  new  projeftile  tendency  is  generated.  If  it  were  otherwife, 
that  is,  if  the  direftion  were  changed  in  every  part  of  the  orbit,  and  no 
new  centripetal  force  imprefled,  to  help  to  generate  a  new  tendency  alono- 
the  tangent  ;  which,  T  think,  implies  no  contradiftion  to  be  fuppofed  (/>) ; 
no  body  could  perform  above  half  a  revolution,  let  the  firft  projecflile 
force  imprefled  be  as  great  as  it  can  be  fuppofed :  for  it  is  contradidory 
to  fuppofe  that  one  individual  impulfe  fliould  make  it  move  in  two  op- 
pofite  direftions  •,  as  it  ought  to  do  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  fame 
diameter  of  its  curve.  Therefore  in  this  motion,  thus  confidered,  there 
is  a  conflant  impairing  of  the  former  quantity  of  motion,  by  the  con- 
ftant  change  of  direftion.;  and  as  confl:ant  a  reparation  of  it,  by  the  new 
centripetal  impulfes,  flill  generating  a  new  projeflik  tendency, 

(n)  See  what  Dr.  Temherton  fays  of  this,  in  his  View,  i£c.  h.  2.  ch.  i.  fefl.  2. 

(0)  In  the  fame  place  he  fays,  "  There  is  another  remark  made  upon  this  motion  by  our 
"  author  ;  which  is,  that  fome  vivifying  force  would  be  continually  neceflary  at  the  center  of 
"  the  motion." 

(p)  If  a  firm  unelaftic  obilacle  change  the  direflion  of  a  moving  body,  alfo  unelaftic,  no  new 
force  will  be  impiefled  on  it  :  and  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  this  done  ccjiibntly,  for  half  a  revolu- 
tion, it  will  come  up  to  the  cafe  here  exprelTed.  For,  as  was  faid  in  N°  11.  feci.  1.  whatever 
changes  the  direftion  of  a  body  in  motion  without  adding  a  new  force  to  it,  takes  ofF  one  of  the 
compounding  forces.  And  wc  cannot  conceive  in  one  fingle  iriipuhe  any  part  of  tlie  compounding 
force  to  be  in  quite  an  oppofite  direflion ;  efpecially  fmce  comj>oundiiig  forces  begin  to  oppofe  each 
other,  when  the  angle  formed  by  tlie  lines  of  their  direclions  becomes  obtufe. 

VII.  Let 
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VII.  Let  us   next  confider  the  cohefion  of  matter,  "and  we  fliall  find 
that  rejl  demonftrates  more  palpably,  if"  pofTible,  the  immediate  power  of 
God  impreffed  on  it,  than  motion  doth;  and  that  upon  all  the    parts,  to" 
fuch  a  minutenefs  as  our  thoughts  can  never  purfue,  and  to  an  univerfality, 
that  admits  of  no  exception,  but  by  a  contradidlion.     All  the  ways  that 
men  have  attempted  to  account  for  this  mechanically,  and  without  inter- 
elling  the   immediate  power  of  God,  have   been  no  better  than  a  fuppo- 
Imo- che  thing  to  be  accounted  for.     Thus  when  it  is  laid,  that  this  is  the 
effed:  of  fome  fuperincumbent  or  furrounding  tiuid,  that  binds,  and  keeps 
together  the  parts  of  matter ;  this  cannot  be  true  of  all  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter.    The  queftlon  recurs,  what  is  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of 
this  fluid?   Any   part  of  it  muft  be  confidered  as  confiding  of  yet  other 
parts :  if  the  cohefion  of  thefe  parts  is  not  accounted  for,  but  fuppofed  j 
and  then  thefe  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  other   parts  of 
matter,  nothing  at  all  is   accounted  for  (y).     Bcfides,  a  furrounding  fluid 
could  not  caufe  the  parts  of  other  matter  to  flick  together,  and   make   up 
a  folid  fubftance,    but  by  preflTure  on  them,    gravitation    towards   them, 
or  being  attrafted  by  them  :    but   we  have   feen  that  thefe  are  the   im- 

(q)  And  this  is  no  lefs  true  in  other  refpefts  than  that  of  cohefion.  To  account  for  the  gra- 
vity of  bodies  by  a  v)br.-iting  elaftic  medium,  is  to  account  for  one  power  of  matter  by  another 
unaccounted  for  power  of  it,  whence  of  confequence  neither  is  accounted  for.  When  we  are 
fearchinc  for  a  motive  power  in  nature,  and  thefe  vibrations  are  fuppofed,  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  fuppofmg  motion  in  matter  to  account  for  motion  in  mattei-.  Or  when  this  elafticity 
is  made  to  confil^  in  tlie  mutual  repulfe  of  the  particles  of  this  medium  ;  it  is  as  if  we  fhould  fay, 
fome  parts  of  matter  are  impelled  to  each  other,  bccaufe  other  parts  recede  from  each  other.  This 
fays  nothing  to  the  origin  of  motive  power.  It  is  true,  when  the  immediate  material  impuhe 
that  produces  fuch  or  fuch  an  eifedl,  can  be  fairly  proved,  it  is  fo  much  advancement  in  phi- 
lofophy ;  but  it  does  not  much  towards  the  folution  of  this  queftion,  whether  all  is  material  im- 
pulfe  ;  or  whether  there  is  an  immaterial  Mover  at  the  head  of  nature  ?  If  fome  great  philofopher 
Jhculd  tell  one,  who  wanted  afliftance  in  the  folution  of  this  queflion,  that  he  could  aflign  the 
mechanical  caufe  of  fuch  a  power  of  matter,  and  the  mechanical  caufe  of  tiiat  caufe,  and  another 
of  tliat,  and  fo  on  for  ten  or  a  hundred  iteps  j  but  for  want  of  the  next  mechanical  caufe  above 
the  laft,  he  could  go  no  farther  ;  his  fcholar  would  be  jull  where  he  was.  Can  we  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  firft  immechanical  caufe,  but  by  the  hioivlcdge  of  ftill  another  me- 
chanical one  ?    Then  the  fearch  is  fuppofed  endlefs.     Where  would  we  turn  next,  if  we  could 

o-ive  the  mechanical  caufe  of  gravity  ? To  fearch  the  mechanical  caufe  of  that  caufe  ?  At 

laft,  becaufe  our  faculties  cannot  go  higher,  we  muft  leave  the  whole  in  doubt.  It  h  cp.fy  here  ta 
miftake  the  end  of  our  er.quirie.',  and  to  think  ourjelves  difapfointed  in  folding  thhat  nve  foft  fet  out 
in  fearch  of;  ta  ivil,  'The  fojl  and  immechanical  caufe, 
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.pulfes  of  an  immacerial  Agent,  and  no  powers  inherent  in  matter.  The 
hypothefis  of  hamuli  or  branchings,  that  keep  together  the  parts  of 
bodies,  by  being  entangled  and  implicated  into  one  another,  is  liable  to 
equal  difficulty  ;  for  ftill  it  remains. to  be  explained  what  makes  the  parts  of 
thefe  hooks  fo  firmly  cohere. 

VIII.  But  we  may  be  fatisfied  from  the  reafoning  above,  that  this  co- 
hefion  is  the  effedt  of  the  conftant  aflion  of  the  Author  of  matter  upon 
it.  For  matter  confidered  fimply  in  itfelf,  can  only  refift  a  change  of 
its  ftate  of  reft,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity,  and  is  incapable  of  any 
greater  degree  of  refiftance,  without  fome  external  aftion  to  keep  it  in 
that  ftate.  2  A  will  make  a  double  refiftance,  and  3  A  a  triple  refift- 
ance, to  be  moved  with  the  fame  celerity,  as  once  A.  It  is  contra- 
diflory  to  imagine  it  can  make  more  refiftance.  For,  let  us  fuppofe  as 
much  force  applied  to  it  as  would  overcome  this  refiftance  to  be  moved 
with  a  certain  degree  of  celerity  -,  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  yet  to  refift  more, 
fince  there  is  not  an  equilibrinm  between  the  two  forces,  we  fuppofe  ic 
to  move  of  itfelf  the  contrary  way,  by  this  excefs  of  refiftance  ;  that  is, 
not  to  refift,  butefFedta  change  of  its  ftate.  Now,  fince  this  is  all  that 
matter,  as  matter,  can  do,  it  follows  that  where-ever  there  were  force 
enough  applied,  to  overcome  the  .refiftance  of  any  part  of  a  body,  as  of 
a  rod  of  iron,  v.  g.  to  be  moved  with  a  certain  celerity,  it  ought  to  be 
detached  from  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  be  moved  with 'that  celerity: 
and  yet  we  fee  the  parts  of  this  rod  will  refift  a  vaftly  greater  force, 
before  they  can  be  feparated,  than  would  move  the  whole  with  a  con- 
fiderable  velocity.  Therefore  this  muft  be  the  effedl:  of  an  immaterial 
impulfs,  the  force  of  which  is  equal  to  the  difi^erence  between  the  refiftance 
the  parts  of  the  body  adtually  make  againft  being  feparated,  and  tiie 
refiftance  thefe  parts  would  make  by  thc'w  vis  inertia,  to  be  fimply  mov- 
ed, if  they  were  feparated.  And  ic  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  argument,  that 
any  finite  force  will  move  any  affigned  body  with  fome  velocity;  for  in  the 
fhock  of  unelaftick  bodies,  the  velocity  of  both  after  the  con^refs,  is  to 
the  velocity  of  the  impinging  body  before,  as  the  impinging  body  is  to  the 
fum  of  both  bodies  :  wherefore  as  long  as  the  impinging  body  bears  any 
ratio  to  the  quiefcent  one,  the  velocity  after  the  impad  will  always  be 
lomething.  From  this  we  may  be  helped  to  eftimatc,  orconceive,  how  many 
thoufand,  nay  millions  of  times,  the  refiftance  of  matter  is  greater  from  this 
external  impulfe  of  cohefion,  t'lan  from  its  own  natural  inadivjty :  and  that 
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not  oaly  in  hard  bodies,  but  in  the  elements  or  conftituent  parts  of  all  bo- 
dies ;  as  will  appear  as  we  go  on. 

IX.  This  impulfe,  or  mutual  attraftion,  for  it  is  the  fame  thing  which 
we  name  it,  fince  we  mufl;  conceive  it  external  to  matxer  (r)  is  called  by 
philofophers  the  attradlion  of  cohefion,  in  diftindion  to  the  attradtion  of 
gravic'ation  :  aiKi  it  is  the  catife  that  in  different  degrees  of  propinquity  and 
contaft,  the  parts  of  matter  cleave  together  with  fuch  different  degrees  of 
force,  as  to  conftitute  all  the  different  degrees  of  folidity  and  compadnefs,  of 
fluidity  and  brittlenefs,  obfervable  in  bodies  ( s ). 

X.  This  attradlive  power  muft  be  conceived  to  be  between  all  the  pof- 
fible  parts  of  bodies.  Where-ever  it  did  not  obtain,  there  a  feparation 
could  be  eafily  efFeded  ;  and  a  force  impreffed  on  any  part  of  a  body  ffteel, 
V.  ?.)  would  carry  that  part  along  only.  When  the  parts  of  a  body  are  di-  ' 
vided  as  much  as  can  be,  by  any  external  force  applied,  it  fhews  that  the 
parts  yet  undivided  cohere  more  flrongly  i^  otherwife  the  divifion  fhould  be- 
gin there  firfl.  It  is  the  eafy  feparation  of  the  parts  of  a  certain  bulk  only, 
that  makes  a  body,  foft,  fluid,  friable.  If  there  were  not  a  ft ronger  cohefion 
between  the  panicles  which  compofe  thefe  parts,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
what  would  be  the  confequence.  Water  is  not  comprefTible  :  this  is  not 
becaufe  of  its  denfity,  or  want  of  vacuities,  (mercury  is  fourteen  times  den- 
fer)  but  becaufe  of  the  firmnefs  of  its  conftituent  parts,  or  unyieldingnefs 
to  chano-e  their  figure.  So  ftrong  is  the  cohefion  of  thefe  little  corpufcles! 
Abftraflino-  from  this,  it  might  be  crowded  up  into  one  fourteenth  part  of 

frj  s'Gia-ve/anJe,  fpeaking  of  this  very  attiaftioii  of  coheiion,  defines  it  thus  :  Per  iiocem  at- 
traBionis  intdligo  'vlm  quatnciwqm  qua  duo  corpora  ad  fe  in-vkem  tenduxt  ;  licet  forte  illud  per  impulfum 
fat.     Cap.  5.  de  cohxfione  partium.     Def  4. 

(s)  Mr.  Worfter,  in  his  account  of  die  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  after  he  hath  pretty 
largely  treated  of  the  attradlion  of  cohefion,  adds,  p.  22.  Ha'ving  proved  the  reality  of  this  at- 
traaion,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  ficw  farther,  that  fuch  a  po^Ker  is  fificieiit  to  explain  how  the 
parts  of  bodies  may  flick  together  'v.ith  as  many  different  degrees  of  cohff on  as  have  been  objerved  in 
nature,  'rkerefore  bv  the  firft  philofophical  rule,  this  attrafiion  ought  to  he  ejleemed  the  true  caufe  of  co- 
befon  of  parts  ;  and  fir  that  reafon  it  is  called  the  attraBion  of  cohrfion.  Particles  of  matter  nvbofe 
iveighf  is  greater  than  their  attraSion,  can  produce  only  an  incoherent  mafs  like  a  heap  of  find.  Par- 
ticles of  matter  nuhofe  cttraaion  is  but  I'ery  little  greater  than  their  iveight,  /hall  confiitute  a  fluid. 
Particles  of  matter  ivhofe  attraifion  is  very  much  greater  than  their  nueight,  Jhall  foitn  a  compaa 
andjolid  body.  Jf  the  atlrafiion  c.uecds  the  -weight  /a  a  moderate  degree,. they  iv ill  compofe  a 
fcft  body. 

its 
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its  prefent  bulk,  and  not  be  denfer  than  mercury  •,  or  one  nineteenth  part  of 
it,  and  not  be  denfer  than  gold.  The  lefs  the  particles  of  matter  are,  the 
lefs  force  it  would  require  to  overcome  their  vis  inertiee,  if  there  were  no 
other  principle,  or  extraneous  power  that  adled  ;  and  the  more  eafil'j  the  parts 
cf  thefe  might  lefeparated:  and  yet  the  farther  down  the  divifion  goes,  it 
fhews  but  the  greater  firmnefs  of  thefe  lefler  parts,  fince  they  are  lad  in 
yielding.  This  is  contnididory  to  there  being  no  force  but  the  force  of  in- 
aftivity  exerted  in  them.  Whence  this  re'markdUe  properfj  of  matter  ap- 
pears, That  the  force  of  cohefion  (that  is  of  an  extraneous  power  to  keep 
the  parts  of  the  fmalleft  corpufcles  in  their  relative  (late  of  reft  among 
themfelves,  by  N°  8.  of  this  fcction)  is  greateft^  where  the  force  of  inaSli' 
vity  to  remain  in  that fiate  i^  leaf.  Every  man  is  intreated  to  confider  this 
at  leifure  with  himfelf,  and  to  draw  that  confequence  from  it  which  k 
will  bear.  To  me  it  appears  an  irrefragable  inftance  of  Almighty  Power. 
And  yet,  it  is  neceflary  it  fhould  be  fo  -,  the  confiftency  of  natural  bodies 
requires  it.  All  the  bodies  wc  are  concerned  with  in  architedlure,  agri- 
culture,  &c.  nay  our  own  bodies  not  excepted,  would  be  like  fand,  dull, 
or  rather  infinitely  fluid  things,  if  the  parts  of  them  yielded  to  that  force, 
which  would  fimply  overcome  their  inaftivity.  And  after  all  the  divi- 
fions  that  are  performed  in  the  conftituent  parts  of  bodies,  that  are  wrought 
either  by  the  operations  of  art,  or  the  changes  they  undergo  in  nature, 
we  are  neceflitated  to  conclude,  that  the  laft  and  leaft  parts  cohere  moft 
ftrongly  ;  otherwife  they  would  have  yielded  to  that  force  that  overcame 
the  reft.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how  in  any  of  the  operations  of  nature 
or  art,  every  the  leaft  particle  of  matter  can  be  feparated  from  every 
other  part.  Such  laft  parts  ftiould  be  unextended.  Lucretius  was  fo  much 
aware  of  the  neceffity  of  the  ftrongeft  cohefion  in  the  leaft  parts  of  mat- 
ter, that  he  fays  {rightly  I  think)  if  it  were  otherwife,  a  touch  would  dif- 
Iblve  all  body  ;  every  force  \yis  quceque']  :  and  therefore  he  makes  his  atoms 
infrangible  by  any  power  (j)  in  which  laji  he  is  zvrong;  for   certainly   the 

power 

(t)  Denique  res  omneis  eaiem  'vis,  causaque  wol^ 
Cotificeret,  nijl  materUs  eetema  teneret 
Inter  Je  nexas   minus  aut  magis  endofedite. 
7a(lus  enim  lethi  fatis  effet  caufa  profeSio  : 
^ippe  uhi  nulla  forettt  ceUrno  ccrfore,  eorum 
Contextum,  lis  dcberet  diffbhere  quaque. 
At  nunc  inter  fe  quia  nexus  principiorui/i 
Di^imiles  conjiant,  aternaque  materia  ejf, 
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power  that  binds  them  together  can  diflblve  them  ;  for  he  was  hot  equally 
aware  of  the  contradiflion  in  fuppofing,  that  a  fart  of  a  thing  could  make  an 
infuperable  ftruggle  not  to  change  its  Jlate,  when  the  whole  thing  can  make  hut  an 
indefinitel'j  fmall  refijiance  to  change  its  fiate. 

XI.  Now  fince  there  mud:  be  a  cohefion  between  every  poffible  part  of 
matter  {u);  the  very  conception  of  folidicy  implying  cohefion  in  it(i;)i 
and  cohefion  implying  extraneous  impulfe  ('N.°  8j.  This  is  that  confide- 
ration  that  fpreads  the  inceflant  aftion  of  the  God  of  nature  through  the 
whole  fyftem  ;  to  a  minutenefs,  as  was /aid,  that  our  thoughts  can  never  fur- 
fue  ;  and  to  an  univerfality,  that  admits  of  no  exception  hut  by  a  contradiction. 
In  the  out-lying  regions  of  the  Univerfe,,  at  the  center  of  the  eartii,  no 
where  not,  the  immediate  adtion  of  God  binds  together  the  parts  of 
matter,  and  conftitutes  folidity.  Indeed  it  is  amazing  to  think  of  it  ; 
one  durft  hardly  venture  to  affirm  it,  if  the  force  of  reafon  did  not  fup- 
port  the  aflertion.  But  it  agrees  well  to  be  the  work  of  an  infinitely  power- 
ful and  perfed  Being;  and  philofophy  allures  us  it  is  his  work  ( >: )  ;  though 

we 

Incalumi  remanent  res  corpore,  dumfatis  acris 
Vis  obeat  pi-o  textura  cujufque  reperta. 

1.  I.  ver.  239.  fee  alfo  from  ver.  566  to  ver.  636. 

(u)  Dr.  I'Gra'vefande,  (loc.  citat.)  Coha-Jionis  lex  peculiaris  eji,  cmnes  partkulas  <vi  attraiti'vi 
gaudere.     N°  3!. 

(v)  Idem.  ibid.  Hac  omnia  [hardnefs,  foftnefs,  fluidity,  to  wit,  inthe  three  former  definitions^ 
a  cohccpone  part  turn  pendetit ;  quo  arBior  efi,  f3  magis  ad  perfeSam  duriticm  corpus  accedit.  Duritics 
'vei-o  particularum  minimarum  ab  illarum  Jolidilate  non  divert,  isf  eji  pfaprietas  ejjentialis  cor^oiis, 
ouiC  nan  magis  cxplicanda  efi,  quam  quare  corpus  Jttexteiifum,  iff  mens  cogitet. 

(x)  Mr.  ^rff//^  above  mentioned,  fpeaking  of  attraftion  and  repulfion,  fays,  Kor  is  the  caufe. 
of  tbefe  aclivc  principles  altogether  occult  and  unkncnan  ;  for  though  perhaps  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ho=w  far  fame  of  thefs  principles  may  depend  on  any  of  the  reft,  or  luhethcr  all  of  them  do  not 
flvw  from  fome  other  more  general  principle,  as  yet  undifcovered ;  yet  this  is  moft  certain,  that  eider 
thefe  aSli've  principles  themfdves,  or  at  leaft  that  more  general  One,  from  'whence  they  rejult,  is  alto- 
gethsr  immechanical  and  independent  from  matter,  and  can  only  proceed  from  the  firfi  Caufe  and  Author 
of  all  things,  p.  9  and  1  o.  This  is  very  plain  and  exprefs,  and  advances  the  condufion  here 
eftablifhed,  as  far  as  it  is  in  N"  18  of  tJie  M  feftion. 

Concerning  this  argument  drawn  from  the  cohefion  of  matter  for  an  immaterial  power  exerted 
on  it,  it  hath  been  obferved,  That  Mr.  Bernouilli  of  late  has  been  fo  far  from  allowing  that  the 
ttaft  particles  of  fiuids,  or  of  filids,  are  perfeStly  hard,  that  he  affirms  the  exiflence  of  fuch  particles 
are  imjo^le.  Some  'will  think  thefe  things  ought,  to  be  more  agreed  to  amongft  phihfopkers,  before 
they  can  be  held  as  fo  ftrong  proofs  of  natural  theology.  See.  But  with  fubmiffion,  if  the  parts  of 
any  body  cohere  toge^er  by  a  ftronger  ibrce  than  what  would  fei  ve  to  move  the  whole  body  witii 
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we  generally  ufe  that  expreflion  of  courfe,  without  confidering  what  muft 
be  the  neceflary  import  of  ic. 

XII.  Having 

a  confiderable  velocity :  that  is,  if  the  refiftance  from  cohefion  Is  many  thoufand  times  greater 
than  their  fimple  'vis  inertia  j  and  if  the  'vis  itiertice  is  the  only  power  that  can  be  inherent  in 
them  ;  all  that  I  aflert  for  an  immaterial  caufe  of  cohefion,  follows,  I  humbly  conceive,  demon- 
Jlratively.  And  this  appearance  is  too  plain  to  be  denied  :  a  man  can  throw  a  pebble,  a  piece  of 
wood,  the  rod  of  iron  I  mentioned,  a  great  way  ;  but  he  can  fcarce,  by  any  effort,  break  the  co- 
hefion of  their  leaft  parts.  If  there  be  fuch  things  as  hard  bodies,  tlieir  parts  mull  be  hard  :  for 
this  is  no  more  than  to  fay,  that  if  there  be  fuch  things  as  iirmly  cohering  fyilems  of  matter, 
tlie  firm  cohefion  muft  be  beliueen  all  their  fojjible  farts.  If  it  were  only  bet\veen  the  larger  parts,  , 
but  not  between  the  parts  of  thefe  parts,  the  divifion  would  begin  there.  If  tlie  cohefion  were 
fuppofed  to  be  only  between  particles  of  the  ten  ihoufaiidth  part  of  an  inch  diameter,  but  not  the 
internal  parts  of  thcfe  ;  then  we  muft  fuppofe  the  whole  ftrength  of  it  to  be  in  the  furiaces  of  thefe 
particles,  and  that  between  the  leaft  parts  of  thefe.  So  that  ftill  we  muft  lodge  the  whole  forCg 
of  cohefion,  and  the  firmnefs  of  the  hardeft  bodies  in  fome  leaji  farts,  whofe  reliftance  therefore 
muft  be  millions  of  times  greater  than  what  could  ari.'e  from  their  fimple  inadllvity.  And  from 
this  again,  that  remarkable  property  of  matter  will  follow,  which  I  infift  upon,  Ikat  its  rejiflance 
tQ  change  its  Jlate  of  reft,  from  an  extraneous  inifulfe,  is  greateji,  'where  the  force  of  iyiaStiwity  to  re- 
main in  that  Jlate  is  the  leaft.  And  this  I  think  ftill  is  fuch  a  firm  principle  of  natural  theology, 
that  it  ftio\\s  the  power  of  God  to  be  immediately  and  inceflantlycxeited  every  where,  where 
there  is  folid  fubftance  :  fince,  as  Dr.  s'Gra'vefande  fays,  the  hardnefs  of  the  leaft  particles  doth, 
not  differ  from  their  fohdity,  and  is  an  elTential  property  of  body.  Perhaps  there  may  be  an 
equivocation  in  ti:e.t\'^x^&aT\  [perfectly  hard)  By  that  cannot  be  meant  fuch  a  degree  of  hardnefs 
as  no  force  can  overcome.  The  force  that  binds  the  paiticles  of  matter  together  may  diffolve  them  ; 
unlefs  we  would  fay  with  Lucretius,  that  no  force  ever  bound  them  together,  which  the  reafon  juft 
now  mentioned  (hows  to  be  falfe.  But  if  by  ferfBly  hard  is  undcrftood  fuch  a  degree  of  cohe- 
fion, as  no  power  of  man  overcome,  (which  - 1  fuppofe  is  Dr.  s'Gra'vefande'%  acceptation  of  ths. 
term)  the  parts  of  bodies  are  thus  hard.  \i,  in  any  afiigned  parcel,  we  could  feparate  all  the 
parts  from  each  other,  what  would  the  eifed  be  ?  We  could  then  deftroy  the  folidity  of  matter; 
By  what  I  fay  concerning  the  inconiprefiiblenefs  of  water,  the  very  parts  of  fluids  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  great  degree  of  unyieldingnefs,  that  is  hardnefs.  When  fluids  are  congealed,  it 
feems  there  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  cohefion  effe^ied  between  their  little  folid  parts,  that  were 
loofe  before.  Sir  If.  Neiuton  fays,  Jll  bodies  fcem  to  be  comfofid  of  hard  f  articles  ;  for  othcrivife  fluids- 
ivould  not  congeal ;  at  ivaler,  oils,  I'inegar,  and  ffirit  or  oil  of  'vitriol  do  by  freezing  ;  mercuty  by- 
fumes  of  lead.  Sec.  Opt.  p.  364.  How  can  any  man  account  for  the  hardnefs  or  cohefion  of  na- 
tural bodies,  or  even  of  congealed  liquors,  but  by  the  hardnefs  or  cohefion  of  their  leaft  parts  .>■ 
If  every  leaft  part  were  eafily  feparable  from  every  other  part,  all  natural  bodies  would"  be  infi-. 
nitely  fluid  things,  though  the  parts  ftill  remained  in  conta<ft  :  and  every  touch  would  render  them 
difcontinuous.  TaS^'s  cnim  lethi  futis  effet  caufa  frofcTo.  This  makes  me  fay.  The  conftftency  of 
all  bodies,  our  (nvn  not  excefted,  defends  ufon  this  conjiant  imfulf-  of  cohefion  from  the  firji  Caufe.  If 
there  were  no  degree  at  all  of  iiardnefs  in  bodies,  this  iiiiinite  fluidity  would  obtain  :  and  to  fay 
there  are  no  bodies  relatively  hard,  with  refpeft  to  our  ftrength,  is  to  fay  there  are  no  fuch  bo- 
dies as  iron,  brafs,  fone  ;  or  none  harder  than  the  pans  of  our  flefh  :  for  if  there  be  fuch,  they 

wiU 
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XII.  Having  endeavoured,  in  as  few  words  as  the  thing  would  admit  of, 
to  let  in  a  juft  light  the  incelTant  influence  of  this  Being  on  the  material  world 


will  be  relatively  hard  to  us.  Nay,  if  no  fccond  agent  can  feparate  every  lead  part  of  matter 
from  every  other  leaft  part,  fo  as  to  make  it  ceafe  to  be  folid  fubllance  ;  we  muft  fay,  that  thofe 
leall  and  infeparsble  Tp&ris  s.rt  petfcilly  hm-d ;  fmce  firfiS!  or  ahplutc  hardnefs  muft:  be  underftood 
with  refpeft  to  the  greatefl  created  power.  Hard,  or  difncultly  feparable  parts  with  rcfpcft  to 
infinite  power,  is  abfurd.  Thus  let  us  hunt  and  trace  hardnefs,  either  relative  or  abfolute,  through 
all  the  recefieo  of  matter,  we  fhall  always  find  it  lodged  in  the  hjl  and  knfl  parts. 

And  here  if  we  ftiould  confider  a  little  what  would  happen,  if  we  fuppoied  tliis  impulfe  of  cc- 
hefion  between  the  parts  of  particular  bodies  fu'pended  ;  it  would  appear  with  fewer  words  than 
were  ufed  before  N°  25.  of  tlie  laft  feftion  concerning  gravity,  that  the  thus  keeping  felt  bound 
tlie  feveral  particular  fubftances,  on  which  our  life  and  fupport  depend,  no  lefs  manifefts  the  good- 
nefs,  tlie  wifdom,  arid  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  than  the  cementing  together  the  great  parts 
of  his  works  by  gravitation,  by  which  we  are  preferved  in  another  refpcft.  Ort  the  me  hand, 
bodies  wanted  to  be  moved.  Witliout  motion  the  world  would  have  been  an  infinite  wiidernefs. 
A  projeAile  force  is  given.  This  motion  would  have  been  in  ftraight  lines,  unlefs  a  centripetal  im- 
pulfe  had  been  every  minute  imprefled.  This  is  conftantly  fupplied.  Numberlefs  other  fpecies 
of  motions  for  the  growth  of  animals,  vegetables,  were  required.  Thefe  are  furniftied  ;  the  va- 
rious, proper  impuHes  duly  made.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  of  the  great  bodies,  and  of 
particular  fubftances,  wanted  to  be  varioufly,  ftrongly  bound  up  in  their  relative  flate  of  reft 
amonff  themfelves.  They  could  have  otherwile  undergone  no  motion,  ?io  farce.  Refinance  inipliej 
folidity,  folidity  cohefion,  cohefion  impulfe  :  otherwife  we  might  as  well  fpeak  of  the  ceconomy  of 
a  heap  of  fand,  as  of  an  animal  body  ;  of  the  jevolution  of  a  cloud  of  Epicurus's  atoms,  as  of  a 
planet.  This  impulfe  of  cohejion  then,  the  ground-nvork  of  beauty,  order,  motion,  aflion,  is  made  rva- 
rioufly  minute Ij^  incefantly,  uni'verfiilly  ;  or  in  all  times,  places,  different  degrees,  and  according  to 
different  exigencies.  Doth  not  reft  as  well  as  motion  therefore  demonftrate  the  Creator's'  amazing, 
adorable  power,  prefence,  goodnefs  !    May  we  not  cry  out, 

&ic.  Pater,  in  cunSos  didis  te,  eommodus  ufus  ! 
h  this  fpeculation  unpleafant  to  the  rational  nature  ?  or,  not  founded  in  reafon  ? 

As  to  what  is  faid  of  the  agreement  of  philofophers  ;  have  not  fome  denied  any  fuch  thing  as  mo- 
tion in  the  univerfe  ?  fome  made  us  mere  machines  ;  fome  denied  the  exiftence  of  all  immaterial 
fubftaiice  ;  ;jid  fome  again  the  poiTibility  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  itfelf  I  verily  believe  they 
have  left  nothing  unJenied  that  can  be  a  proof  of  natural  theology.  Muft  we  wait  till  they  agree, 
to  determine  whether  we  have  any  material  or  immaterial  fubftance  in  us  ;  or  perhaps  neither  of 
them  ?  Or  is  it  better  to  let  all  things  remain  in  fceptical  fufpence  ?  If  this  be  a  realbn  for  doing 
fo  now  it  will  never  ceafe  to  be  one.  It  is  really  a  better  method  to  follow  truth  wherever  we  find 
it  witliout  regard  to  names  ;  paying  great  men  that  refpcd  which  their  noble,  induftrious  difco- 
veries  iuftlv  challenge  ;  yet  without  llicking  clofe  to  fome  weaknefles  perhaps,  which  are  infepa- 
rable  from  human  nature  ;  or  fetting  one  great  name  againft  another. 

Sir  If.  Ketofoji's  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft  of  cohefion  are  both  pious  and  philofophical.  A'l  theji 
things  hein-'  conjidcred,  (fays  he)  it  feems  prohable  to  rne,  that  God  in  the  beginningfbrmed  matter  in  folid, 
malJi,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of  fuch  fixes  and  figures,  and  nvith  fuch  other  proper- 
tics,  and  in  fuch  proportion  to  Jpace,  as  mofi  conduced  to  tin  erj  fir  ivhich  he  formed  them  ;  and  that 
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in  generaj.  ;4er  us  next  (ftill  in  confequence  of  the  fame  principle  eftablifhed, 
N"  14  and  15  of  feft.  i.)  confider  our  own  bodies,  firfl  in  their  mechanical, 
and  then  in  their  fpontaneous  motions:  for  albeit  in  N°  5.  of  this  feftion 
thefe  lafl:  were  only  excepted,  as  not  immediately  produced  by  the  power 
of  God,  yet  we  fhall  find  this  exception  fo  qualified  that  his  immediate  effici- 
ency is  as  much  concerned  in  thefe,  and  as  neceflary,  as  in  any  other  motion 
whatfoever.  In  efFed,  we  do  little  more  but  itill  the  produdion  of  the  mo- 
tion }  and  in  ftridt  propriety  of  fpeech,  he  is  not  only  the  firfi,  but  th^  file 
Movef.  Animal  life,  confifls  in  a  circulation  of  fluids,  where  matter,  originally 
impelled  by  fome  power,  ab  extra,  a£ls  on  matter  with  a  certain  determined 
force  of  moment,  which  arifes  folely  from  a  reftftance  to  a  change  of  its  ft  ate, 
(N°  19.  fe6t.  r.)  and  whatever  matter  were  void  of  that  reftftance  would  be 
of  no  ufe  in  the  mechanifm  of  an  animal  boch-  For  as,  on  that  fuppofition,  ic 
would  have  been  abfurd  to  have  enquired  for  a  Mover,  fince  matter  making 
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thefe  primiti've  particles  being  folidi,  are  incompayably  harder  than  afy  parous  ladies  compounded  of  them ; 
fuen  fo  ije.y  fiard,  as  ne-uer  toivuiror  break  in  pieces:  m  orcUnm-y  ponver  being  able  to  divide  nvhat  God 
himfelf  made  one  in  the  firfl  creation.  While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may  compofc  bodies  of  one  and 
tSiC  fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages:  but  fijould  theyi':ear  an.i:ay,  or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things 
depending  on  them  v.-ould  be  changed.  IVatcr  and  earth  compofed  of  old  'worn  particles,  and  fragments  of 
particles,  'would  not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture  mro},  ivith  ivater  and  earth  compofedof  entire  particles 
in  the  beginning,  i^c.  Now  even  this  way  of  expreiEng  the  origin  of  cohefion  is  confiftent  enougli 
with  what  has  been  faid  above:  for,  faying  that  God  created  at  firfteach  of  thefe  primitive  particles 
one  and  folid,  fo  as  to  be  infrangible  by  any  fecond  caufe,  doth  not  weaken  the  demonftrative  e\-i- 
dence  they  affbrd  us,  that  an  immaterial  Power  inceflantly  acls  in  making  them  cohere,  or  prc- 
ferving  each  of  them  ot.v  and  entire.  For  flill  they  are  iolid  matter,  conMing  of  parts  whofe  co- 
hefion wants  to  be  accounted  for,  (here  they  are  fuppofed  liable  to  nuearirg  and  breaking)  and  it 
cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  manner.  And  as  to  their  being  each  of  them  cne,  and  ori- 
ginally unJi'vided,  lodges  no  virtue  or  power  in  themfelves  to  remain  fo  ;  fince  Almighty  Povcr 
might  have  formed  partiqles  of  any  bulk  (millions  of  times  bigger  than  they)  that  fliould  ha\e 
been  originally  one  and  undivided ;  v/here  the  denominations  of  unity  and  uyidii-idcdnefs  could  never 
have  fupeifeded  the  efficacy  and  power  that  hindered  their  aftualdivifion,  in  undergoing  any  force, 
or  making  any  refiilance,  that  was  greater  than  their  fimple  -vis  inerti<x.  So  infinite  power  might 
preferve  a  flonc,  a  mountain,  the  whole  earth,  one  and  undivided,  which  would  only  fhew  the 
effeft  of  this  cohefive  force  the  more.  The  fubjoining.  But  foidd  they  njjear,  or  brcai  in  pieces, 
the  nature  of  things  depending  on  them  iwuld  be  changed,  feems  the  fame  as  if  it  were  faij.  But 
fhouli  God  fufpend  this  immaterial  impijfe  nahich  makes  their  parts  flick  together,  the  nature  of  things 
depending  upon  their  being  preferred  as  they  arc,  luould  be  changed.  And  indeed  this  is  xerv  ceruin  ; 
for,  as  from  this  account  we  may  fee  the  power  of  God  conltantl)'  'working  (to  ufe  I'uch  a  fa- 
miliar word)  here,  there,  at  tlie  very  centers  of  bodies,  and  through  their  wiiole  folid  fuoftance, 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  wide  extended  univerfe  ;  giving  particular  bodies  their  various  im- 
pulfes,  according  to  their  different  fpecific  natures :  fo  we  may  eafily  fee,  thct  fbould  he  fu^eiid . 
tlu£  impulfe,  the  foundations  of  nature  would  be  inllantly  loofed.     Things  would  be  no  more  what 
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no  refiftance  to  motion,  no  power  or  force  ('chit  is,  the  powc'r  or  force  df 
no  being)  was  neceflary  to  be  beftowed  on  moving  iv;  fo  it  would  liave 
been  equally  abfurd  to  enquire  for:  the  efFeft  of  fuch  amdtion.  Had  there 
been  but  the  leaft  parcicle  of  refifling  matter  in  a  fyftem  of  fuch  iinreriflr- 
ing  fubilance,  in  a  vegetable  or  animal  body,  the  motion  of  the  wholfe 
inufl  have  been  flopped  on  coming  to  contadt  with  that  atom.  And  as  cer- 
tain as  it  is,  that  fome  matter  in  our  bodies  is  refitting  matter,  fo  certain  is 
if,  that  any  quantity  of  unrefifting  matter  (not  to  repeat  again  the  contra- 
diclion  that  there  is  in  fuppofing  fuch  a  thing  poffible)  would  have  been  to  no 
purpofe,  or  effed.  In  fhort,  as  was  faid  before,  I  do  not  think  there  ever 
was  flronger  evidence  for  any  thing,  than  that  matter  muft  refift  :  the  con- 
trary is  not  only  impoflible,  but  allowing  it  certain,  it  is  of  no  imaginable 
ufe,  either  in  the  works  of  art  or  nature.  For  juft  as  working  in  ftone, 
wood,  iron,  or  any  otlier   material,  would  have  been  impoflible,  fince  the 

they  are.  Death  and  hiritk  confufan  would  immediately  fucceed,  where  now  life,  beauly  and 
eider  are  feen.  How  many  ways  doth  philofophy  fliew  us  depending  upon  him  !  How  quickly 
could  he  ipread  a  face  of  defolation  over  the  univerfe ;  obliterate,  fmk  it  quite  ! 

Let  me  here  obferve  fi'om  this  Author,  another  argument  for  an  immaterial  Mover  in  die  ope- 
rations of  nature,  which  hath  a  great  affinity  with  this  of  the  cohehon  of  matter.  He  hath  from 
hundreds  of  inilances,  I  believe,  for  twenty  or  thirty  pages  together  (fee  from/.  350.  of  his 
Opticks)  ihewn  that  in  chymical  experiments  die  efi&5l  is  produced,  and  all  die  force  exerted  by 
the  leaft  particles  of  bodies.  Now  that  a  greater  degree  afattrailhn,  of  repulfon,  or  a  greater  effeii 
of  avy  kiiui,  Jl^ottld  he  exerted  by  afi/iall  atom,  than  ly  a  much  larger  body,  Jhtit-i  m  that  this  firjoer 
cannot  be  lodged  in  it,  but  is  exhibited  by  avother  Agent,  by  means  of  it.  For  if  it  were  the  only  im- 
mediate caufe,  its  power,  refiftance,  or  force  of  any  kind,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity.  And  this  is  direflly  againft  being  a  mechanical  effeiSl  in  another  refpeft ;  for,  as  I  have 
obferved  above,  a  fmall  atom  cnn  ncn:cr  aj'crd  fo  much  fcope  fcr  other  matter  to  ad  upcn  it,  as  a  larger 
one.  But  with  fubmiffive  refpeft,  aiid  only  for  the  fake  of  truth,  let  it  be  allowed  me  to  oppofe 
the  fuppofidon,  widi  which  this  long  detail  is  introduced.  Ha've  not  (fays  he)  the  fmall  particles  of 
bodies  certain  prwers,  ^virtues,  or  forces,  by  tvhich  they  aft  at  a  diftance,  not  only  upon  the  rays  cf 
light,  for  ref.eSiing,  refraciing,  and  infeHing  jl.em,  but  alfo  upon  one  another,  for  producing  a  great 
part  of  the  phsenomeiia  of  nature  ?  For  it  is  ivell  kncnun  that  bodies  a^  one  upcn  another  by  the  at- 
troBions  of  graiitation,  tnngnetifm  and  eleeiricity  ;  and  thefe  injiances  Jheiu  the  tenor  and  coiirfe  of 
7W.,'ure,  and  make  it  not  improbable  but  that  there  may  be  more  attraiiive  poauers  than  thefe.  See. 
Nothing  can  act  «here  it  is  not  :  nor  therefore  matter  beyond  its  terminating  furface.  Virtue, 
power,  force,  cannot  be  widiout  a  fubjeft ;  nor  communicated  from  the  terminating  furface  of  one 
particle  to  that  of  another  without  a  fubjeft.  Spheres  of  aftivity  are  material  impulfe,  immate- 
rial pov/er  exerted,  or  nothing  :  If  material  impulfe;  the  impelling  matter  acts,  not  any  diftant 
particle.  He  addi,  the/e  attiaSions  may  be  performed  by  impulfe,  or  fome  other  means  unhinvn. 
But  if  it  i.s  not  by  material  impulfe,  where  refifting  matter  (or  matter  moved  ab  extra)  ads  on  re- 
fining matter,  it  muil  be  by  immaterial  power  everted  ;  fmce  material  attradion,  that  is  matter 
^siting  a:  a  Uiilance,  is  repugnant  to  rcafon. 
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axe  would  have  had  no  force  to  cut  the  tree,  nor  the  iron  to  fhape  and  work 
the  flone  ;  fo  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  animal  body,  a  mountain  of  fuch 
matter  would  not  have  moved  one  refifting  atom. 

XIII.  Before  we  go  farther,  we  may  from  this  obferve  the  ignorance,  or 
the  difingenuity  of  fceptical  people.  For  it  is  .remarkable  that  that  verj 
mechanifm  in  the  human  body,  which  they  contend  is  the  caufe  of  fponta- 
neous  motion  in  it,  or  all  that  is  called  a  foul  in  it,  Jhews  to  fathfaSliorty  not 
onl'j  that,  itfelf  is  not  this  caufe.,  but  that  it  is  contradiSlory  that  matter,  or  any 
quality  or  power,  matter  can  be  endued  with,  can  be  fuch  a  caufe,  as  long  as  the 
body  is  capable  of  this  mechanifm  ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  matter  in  it  is  fuch 
as  refills  a  change  of  its  ftate,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  mechanifm 
(as  fliall  be  obferved  immediately)  -,  and  that  ;is  again,  as  long  as  it  is  matter. 
There  can  be  no  notion  more  unphilofophical,  than  to  think  that  a  machine 
can  be  made  of  fuch  matter  as  doth  not  refill  a  change  of  its  ftate  ;  or  if 
it  doth,  to  think  that  of  itfelf  it  (hould  efFedl  a  change  of  it.  The  pretence 
hitherto  hath  been,  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  powers  and  qualities  of 
matter  :  but  thofe  who  would  feek  a  refuge  from  convidtion  by  this,  may 
pleafe  to  obferve,  that  although  we  know  not  all  the  powers  of  matter,  yet 
we  know  certainly  that  it  cannot  h;\ve  iuconfiftent  and  contradiSlory  powers  -, 
and  that,  fince  the  excicing  motion  in  itfelf  depends  on  this,  we  are  as 
certain  that  it  is  not  felf-moving,  as  if  we  knew  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 
Nor  yet  muft  we  forget  what  was  obferved  from  Dr.  Clarke  above,  that  matter 
is  only  capable  of  one  negative  power,  viz.  That  every  part  of  it  will  always 
and  neceffarily  remain  in  the  flaie  of  refi  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  prefent  is. 

XIV.  This  will  help  us  to  determine  what  is  properly  to  be  underftood 
by  mechanical  motion,  by  a  machine  and  mechanifm,  accordino-  to  the 
conclufion  N°  26.  of  the  laft  feiSlion ;  which  is  necefl"ary  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  fhew  how  the  divine  power  produces  mechanical  motion  in  our 
bodies.  By  mechanical  motion  can  only  be  meant  motion  excited  in  matter,  bv 
other  matter  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  neceffary  refiflance  it  makes  to  be 
brought  to  refi.  Nothing  elfe  can  be  meant  by  it  without  a  contradidlion ; 
for  a  particle  of  matter,  that  neceffarily  refifts  a  change  of  its  ftate  of 
motion,  cannot  produce  a  change  in  another  particle,  that  as  neceffarily 
refifts  a  change  of  its  ftate  of  reft^  unlefs  it  be  by  a  tendency  not  to 
change  its  own  ftate  of  motion  ;  that  is,  by  refiftance  to  be  brought  to 
r€ft,  or  by  moment  in  its  motion.     A  particle  of  matter  that  can  be  endued 
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with  no  power  to  change  its  own  ftate,  can  yet  be  lefs  endued  with  power 
to  change  the  ftate  of  another  particle  ;  for  it  muft  aft  upon  it,  to 
overcome  its  refiftance ;  that  is,  firft  change  its  own  ftate,  which  is  con- 
tradidlory  ;  and  it  could  not  adl  oiherwife,  than  by  coming  to  contaft,  that 
is,  by  motion,  without  being  fuppofed  to  aft  where  it  is  not,  which  is  con- 
tradiftory  ftill ;  (fee  the  Note  {p)  N°  22.  feft.  i.)  What  is  faid  here  of 
one  particle,  is  applicable  to  any  number  of  particles  afting  mechanically. 
Any  number  could  only  encounter,  interfere,  impel,  as  two  would  do.  And 
then  let  it  be  remember'd  what  hath  been  fufficiently  fliewn,  N°  1 1.  feft.  r. 
and  N"  2'  of  this,  that  the  aftion  of  matter  upon  matter,  or  of  thefe  par- 
ticles among  themfelves,  can  never  increafe  motion,  but  muft  neceflarily 
impair  it,  if  their  direftions  are  oblique  to  each  other,  or  interfere  ever 
fo  little  ;  ffee  concerning  the  encounter  of  elaftic  particles  the  Note  at  N=  3. 
of  this  feftion^  and  therefore  that  the  whole  quantity  of  motion  can  never 
be  kept  up,  among  any  fort  of  particles,  unlefs  where  all  the  direftions 
confpire,  and  are  never  changed,  which  is  never  the  cafe  in  mechanical 
motion.  From  this  confideration,  the  following  important  confequence, 
in  this  kind  of  motion,  is  plain.  Tbal  a  power  is  not  only  necejfary  to 
imprefs  the  motion  at  firft  ;  hut  that  it  muft  a£i  imejantly,  to  keep  it  up  to 
me  conftant  pitch.  The  force  or  energy  of  every  fingle  impulfe  of  this 
caufe  ab  extra,  is  extinguifhed  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  aftion  and. 
rc-aftion  of  the  moving  particles  of  the  fyftem ;  the  laft  always  con- 
fuming  the  firft,  as  well  as  being  equal  to  it :  fo  that  the  motion  would 
foon  ceafe  altogether,  without  the  'indefinent  aftion  of  the  original  power.. 
Our  experience  in  machines  contrived  by  the  art  of  man,  confirms  this. 
It  would  be  abfurd  to  think  that  one  fingle  impulfe  of  the  fpring  of  a 
watch  could  keep  it  going  for  any  time  after.  The  weight  muft  conftantl'^ 
aft  on  the  clock.  The  natural  power  of  gravitation  confifts  in  repeated, 
fuccejfive  impulfes. 

XV.  By  a  machine  can  only  properly  be  meant  a  fyftem  of  matter  fo  dif- 
pofedy  that  the  fixed  or  immoveable  parts  of  it  may  direif  the  motion  im' 
prejjed  (by  the  power)  on  the  moveable  parts,  that  it  may  be  by  them  comr 
municated.,  to  the  weight,  or  thing  defigned  to  be  moved  ;  and  that  by  the 
apt  and  proper  figures  of  both  kinds  of  parts,  and  their  right  pofition  with- 
refpeSl  to  each  other.  That  it  (hould  do  more  than  regulate  and  direft 
the  moveable  parts  is  ftill  contradiftory  j  for  it  is  the  fame  contradiftion 
here,  as  before,  that  the  fixed  parts  of  it  Ihould  excite  motion  in,  or  in- 
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creafe  the  motion  of  the  moveable  parrs,  imprefled  upon  them  by  the 
power  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  conceivable  how  it  fhould  conduce  towards 
moving  the  weight,  but  by  the  right  application  of  the  original  force 
communicated  by  the  power  ;  that  is,  by  regulatiyig  the  moveable  parts,  as  has 
been  faid.  Some  machines  are  fo  fimple,  that  they  are  rather  to  be  called 
itijtrttments ;  and  we  do  not  conceive  that  thefe  multiply  or  produce  mo- 
tion ;  but  when  they  become  perplexed  and  complicated,  we  think  it  not 
impofTible  i  or  rather  we  generally  fuppofe  it  true.  However  this  reafon, 
which  is  univerfal,  as  being  drawn  from  the  nature  of  matter,  ihev/s  it 
is  our  prejudice  and  inattention.  It  is  true,  a  compend  is  neceffarily  ftu- 
died  by  us,  and  always  effefted  in  the  mod  ufeful  machines ;  but  this  is 
not  by  their  muUiph'mg.,  or  increafing  the  aftion  of  the  power,  but  by  an  arti- 
ficial application  of  it,  that  as  little  of  it  may  be  loft  as  can  be.  We 
can  apply  but  little  power,  and  therefore  muft  husband  it  well.  Some- 
times the  weight  is  divided,  that  but  a  part  of  it  may  affect  the  powers 
as  in  fome  combinations  of  pulleys  j  and  generally  the  celerity  of  it  is 
lefTened  (of  which  more  by  and  by) ;  fo  that  what  we  fave  in  the  powery 
we  lofe  in  the  celerity  of  the  iveight.  But  here  again,  experience  con- 
firms this  in  all  machines  of  human  invention  ;  for  the  force  of  the  pot&er 
muft  be  fomewhat  greater,  even  abftraiSling  from  fridion  and  cohefion, 
than  the  inadivity  of  the  weight,  in  order  to  move  it;  which  fhews 
that  motion  is  not  multiplied  (y).  If  the  force  of  the  fpring  of  a  watch 
were  but  jgft  equal  to  the  friflion  and  inadlivity  of  the  parts  to  be 
moved  by  it,  there  would  be  an  equilibrium,  and  the  watch  would  ftand 
ftill.  That  is,  the  mechanical  difpofition  of  the  parts,  no  way  conduces 
to  multiply  the  aftion  of  the  power,  but  only  to  apply  it.  The  following 
particular  is  to  be  taken  notice  of  carefully  in  machines,  7'hat  the  more 
complicated  they  are,  and  the  oftener  the  dire£lion  is  to  he  changed  (and  in 
the  cafe  of  a  circulation  of  particles  of  matter  it  is  conftantly  to  be 
changed)  the  imprejfed  force  muft  ftill  become  the  weaker.  This  follows  from 
N"  n.  fed.  1.  and  what  was  faid  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,- 
N*  6,  of  this;  for  if  a  change  of  diredion  weakens  the  force,  a  conftant 
change  of  diredion  conftantly  weakens  it. 

The  fceptical  account  of  mechanifm,  is  oppofite  to  this  here  given  in 
every  refped.  They  fuppofe  a  particle  may  be  found  in  motion,  they 
know  not  how  i  but  it  is  without  any  mover  ;  that  m.otion  is  not  diminilh- 

(y)  It  is  to  be  minded  here,  that  force,  or  moment,  is  made  up  both  of  matter  and  celerity. 
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ed,  but  may  be  multiplied  by  the  adljon  of  particles  among  themfelves  j 
and  that  there  are  feveral  inherent,  eternal  propenfities  in  the  particles, 
to  be  moved,  or  rather  to  move  themfelves,  in  certain  circumftances.  I 
mark  this  oppofition,  that  we  may  bear  it  in  mind.  The  prejudices  of 
men  are  generally  on  the  wrong  fide  ;  but  we  may  readily  have  recourfe 
to  the  general  principle  above,  when  doubts  arife,  viz.  Ihal  refijling  matter 
cannot  move  itfelfy  nor  unreftjling  matter  an'j  thing  elfe.  This  will  fet  us  right  i 
for  the  whole  train  of  reafoning  will  follow  of  courfe. 

XVI,  From  the  laft  two  paragraphs  we  may  fee  that  we  torment  our 
felves  in  vain  to  find  out  the  mechanical  caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  if  by  a  mechanical  caufe  we  underftand  certain  powers  planted  in 
matter,  performing  this  motion,  without  the  intervention  or  efficiency  of  any 
caufe  immaterial ;  fo  that  matter  with  thefe  powers  planted  in  it,  of  itfelf 
continues  this  motion  once  begun.  This  is  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a 
thing  which  is  not  to  be  found  out,  becaufe  it  is  not.  We  faw  in  N°  6. 
of  this,  the  impoflibilicy  of  one  particle's  being  carried  round  in  a  fimple 
circular  motion,  without  the  conftant  agency  of  an  immaterial  Power  ; 
but  if  we  apply  this  to  the  prefent  cafe  of  a  circulating  fluid,  where  there 
is  a  congeries  of  particles  to  be  carried  round,  and  confider,  befides  their 
conftant  change  of  direftion,  the  diminution  of  any  impulfe  impreffed, 
from  the  adlion  of  thefe  particles  among  themfelves,  by  their  mutual  il- 
lijtons,  attrition,  contrary  and  interfering  direSfions  ;  and  add  to  this  the  ir- 
regularity and  intricacies  of  the  meanden  they  move  in,  differing  incon- 
ceivably from  the  fimplicity  of  a  circular  motion  ;  and  laftly,  take  in  the 
vaftly  uneqiial  capacities  of  thefe  channels,  and  their  endlefs  divifions  and 
branchings,  the  impoflibilicy  which  was  fhewn  in  the  other  cafe,  is  infi- 
nitely multiplied  in  this.  We  faw  alfo  juft  now  (N"  14.  of  thisj  the  ne- 
cefllty  of  the  indefinent  aftion  of  the  power  upon  the  weight,  in  any  fim- 
ple machine  ;  but  here  there  is  an  equal  neceflity  for  the  indefinent  a<5tion 
of  an  infinity  of  powers  ('fo  to  fpeak  j :  it  is  not  in  any  one  particle,  under 
the  fame  conftant  circumftances,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  to  be 
kept  up,  as  in  machines  that  we  know  ;  but  in  every  part  of  this  incon- 
ceivably complicated  piece  of  mechanifm,  under  an  endlefs  variety  of  cir- 
cumftances, where  the  power  is  to  be  applied  in  ftill  a  different  manner, 
fo  that  we  muft  conceive  them  as  diifcrent  powers,  and  where  a  difference 
of  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  fime  particle,  is  as  necelTury  to  the  end 
propofcdj   and  this  difference  ftill    to  be  in  number  and   proportion,    as 
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motion  at  all  is  neceflary  (z).  If  this  were  to  be  performed  by  the  agency 
of  finite  immaterial  Bc'ngs,  we  cannot  conceive  but  that  great  numbers 
of  them  fhould  be  conftantly  bufied  in  maintaining  the  circulation  in  one 
individual  animal,  confidering  the  variety  of  the  work  to  be  done,  by  dif- 
ferent means,  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  all  to  be  carried 
on  at  the  fame  time,  The/«  of  a  fifh,  or  the  toe  of  a  frog,  or  hut  a  part 
of  thefe,  would  afford  too  much  employment  for  a  creature  that  can 
have  but  one  thing  under  confideration  at  once.  What  is  it  to  carry  it 
on  then,  in  all  animals  ('and  I  may  add  vegetables  too^  and  by  a  differ- 
ent method  and  artifice  in  every  fpecies!  Let  me  here  obferve  our  un- 
philofophical  prejudices.  If  one  Hiould  fay,  all  this  is  carried  on  by  na- 
ture at  once  f  meaning  by  nature  wc  know  not  what,  fome  furd  imaginary 
entity),  no  body  would  except  againft  the  account  but  think  it  as  good 
as  could  be  given  in  philofophy  ;  but  if  he  fhould  fay,    all    was  imme- 

(z)  A  ftiort  view  of  this  various,  intricate,  bufy  fcene  we  may  ha\-e  from  Borelli,  part.  2.  tie 
mot.  animal,  prop.  30.  after  having  mentioned  two  other  forts  of  motion  in  the  blood,  he  adds, 
Tertius  eji  ilk,  quo  a  corJe  per  aorta m  £3"  re/iq»as  arterias  ad  omnes  corporis  partes  trainfertur  difun- 
diturque  intra  carnium,  'vifcinim  isf  glandularum  fpangiofam  fiibjiantiam  ;  &  hinc  a  fubtilijjtmis  've. 
narum  canalicults  exugitur,  congregaturque  in  -venas  majores,  non  /ecus  ac  fiimina  ex  fontibus  fsf 
aquarum  ri'vulis,  {3°  torrentibus  in  decurfu  receptis,  augentur  ;  qiut  omnes  'venar,  in  unum  grandem 
truncum  cavcs  dejinentes,  tandem  ad  cordis  dextrum  'ventriculum  cxonerentur,  (J  hinc  per  pulmonarem 
arteriam  moles  uni'verfa  fanguinis,  in  ipjls  pulmonibus  diffuja,  itcmm  recolligitur  a  vend  pulmonarid, 
reducitiirque  ad  cordis  Jinijirum  -vcntriculutn,  ut  iterum  intra  aortam  effundatur.  This  is  not  fo 
much  one,  as  two  circulations ;  the  blood  being  twice  thrown  out  of,  and  twice  returning  to  the 
heart,  before  the  full  period  is  compleated.  It  takes  a  long  journey,  it  feems,  to  recruit  all  tlie 
parts  of  the  bod)-,  and  another  (hotter  journey  to  make  itfelf  fit  for  that  purpofe.  The  heart  is  the 
common  office  and  rendezvous,  whence  it  fets  out,  and  whither  it  returns,  What  pains  (fpeak- 
ing  in  our  manner)  doth  this  work  coft  ?  Infinite  Power  and  Wifdom,  no  doubt,  might  have 
made  it  more  compendious ;  fuch  a  caufe  is  fertile  in  refources,  being  the  mailer  of  all  poffi- 
bilities  :  but  art  and  means  are  defignedly  multiplied,  that  we  might  not  take  it  for  the  eifeil  of 
chance.  And  again,  in  fome  cafes  the  method  itfelf  is  different,  that  we  might  fee  it  is  not  the 
efFea  of  ford  neceffity.     I Jhall Jiop  (fays  Mr.  Derbam,  b.  4.  ch.  4.  of  his  Ehyfico-TJieolcg>)  at 

one  prodigious  ivork  of  nature,  and  manifeft  contri'vance  of  the  Almighty  Creator and  thdt  is  the 

tirculation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus  in  the  'womb,  fo  different  from  the  method  thereof  after  it  is  born. 
See  alfo  his  note  (12)  on  this  place.  And  generally  (nay  without  e.xception)  in  all  the  works  of 
nature,  we  can  trace  the  power,  the  art  and  defign  a  great  way,  to  convince  us  what  kind  of  a 
Being  the  caufe  is :  but  we  can  never  trace  any  of  them  to  an  end  ;  the  farther  we  go,  the  art, 
the  means,  the  contrivance,  is  infinitely  multiplied,  till  we  lofe  fight  of  it  in  inexpreiTible  fubtilt^', 
to  teach  us  to  admire,  adore,  where  we  cannot  comprehend.  What  method  could  be  mote  proper 
than  this  to  educate  rational  beings,  to  train  them  up  to  eternity,  to  kindle  the  defire  of  Intel- 
leihial  pleafure  in  the  foul ! 
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diately  performed  by  the  God  of  nature,  we  ftraight  fly  out  againfl:  it, 
as  a  thing  abfurd  and  impoflible.  Nature  in  our  mouths,  is,  like  chance 
or  fate,  a  word  that  ftands  for  our  ignorance,  or  inattention.  Is  fiuggijh 
matter^  or  fnrd  necefit^  likeliefl:  to  perform  the  difficulteji  effeBs  (Tee  the 
Note  (k)  N*  5.  of  thisj.  One  would  think,  we  fhould  meet  with  the 
greateft  oppofition,  if  we  offered  to  pervert  philofophy,  and  teach  that  not 
an  intelligcfit  and  all-powerful  Beings  but  a  certain  thing  both  void  of  power 
and  knowledge,  did  what  was  moft  wonderful  in  the  Univerfc  •,  and  yet 
the  contrary  happens.  Again,  no  man  would  allow,  that  one  fingle  body 
could  of  itfelf  return  to  where  it  fet  out,  afcer  a  perplexed  and  various 
courfe,  and  run  the  fame  ten  thoufand  times  an  end  :  and  yet  we  allow 
that  a  multitude  of  fuch  bodies  may  perform  this  effefl  !  We  fee  one 
fingle  machine  requires  the  conftant  application  of  an  external  power  ; 
yet  we  fuppofe  a  vaftly  complicated  one,  which  proportionally  diminifhes 
the  force  impreft,  may  be  a  Power  to  itfelf !  But  to  return  -,  this  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  but  one,  though  a  principal  branch  of  the  animal 
oeconomy  ;  for  in  the  brain,  nerves,  Jlomacb,  guts,  glands,  in  every  part 
there  is  motion,  and  every  particle  receives  its  immediate  impulfe  from  the 
finger  of  almighty  God,  if  this  one  point  be  but  certain.  That  matter  is  fuch 
a  fubftance  as  refifts  a  change  of  its  ftate.  Shall  we  yet  folicitoufly  en- 
quire if  there  he  a  mighty  Cover nour  of  the  world  ;  or  how  we  may  be  cer- 
tain  that  he  hath  power  or  knowledge  ;  or  goodnefs  to  regard  the  low  eflate 
of  man  ?  Or  where  thofe  magnified  effeSfs  of  bis  power  are  ?  Or  is  it  true  that 
he  works  conflantly  near  us,  round  us,  within  us  ? 

XVII.  Nothing  here  faid  is  meant  as  if  we  fhould  not  enquire  into  the 
nature  and  conftitution  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  methods  by  which 
motion  is  effedled  in  it.  It  brings  unfpeakable  pleafure  to  the  mind  to  un- 
derftand,  as  far  as  our  faculties  will  reach,  the  laws  and  methods  by  which 
infinite  wifdom  works ;  it  is  ufeful  to  the  relief  of  our  bodies  in  many 
cafes  ;  and  nothing  conduces  fo  much  to  give  us  right  ideas  of  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  God,  as  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  where 
thefe  perfedions  appear.  But  it  is  meant,  that  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  the 
operations  of  his  power  and  wifdom  to  any  caufe  befides  himfelf,  as  to  certain 
virtues  and  activities  in  matter,  which  we  know  not  how  it  got.  This  tends 
to  lefTen  cur  refpedl  to  him,  or  make  us  imagine  he  may  be  abfent, 
■while  this  vicegerent  of  his  power  performs  all  ;  till  at  length  we  incline 
to  think  thefe  aftivicies  may   be  proper  and  eflential  to   matter ;  which 
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hath  been  a  greater  hinderance  to  our  dependance  on  the  Deity,  and  our 
regard  for  him,  than  any  other  notion  that  ever  was  entertained  in  the 
world.  When  we  afcribe  any  effedt  in  the  animal  oeconomy  to  attra^ion, 
elajlicity,  fermentation,  tonic  aHion,  or  perijlaltic  motion.,  we  either  exprefs 
the  efficiency  of  the  firfl:  Caule  in  terms  of  art,  or  aflert  what  amounts  to 
a  contradi<5lion.  Our  error  in  this  cafe  feems  to  be  a  fear  of  opprejfing 
and  perplexing  the  Deity,  with  the  multiplicity,  or  diverfity  of  things  to  be 
done  ;  or  that  thefe  things  are  too  mean  for  him  to  be  concerned  in  ; 
but  philofophy  acquaints  us  better  with  the  naturerof  an  infinitely  perfedt 
Being.  Or  elfe  we  are  afraid  not  to  be  artificial  enough  in  our  enquiries, 
or  to  make  an  occult  quality  of  the  Deity  ;  though  it  is  extremely  inartificial 
not  to  think  that  we  muft  find  the  origin  of  the  aftion  in  him  at  laft,  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  we  pleafe  (a). 

XVIir.  Thus 

(a)  I   fliall   here  obviate  an  objeftion  that  might  be  made  to  this  account  of  the  circuktion, 
and  generally  all  motions  in  the  animal  ceconom)-,  as  being  immediately  elfefted  by  the  power 
of  God.     //   may  be  /aid,  that  then   ivc  muji  coticci've  him  to  do  and  undo,  a£l  and  counter-ail  to 
himfelf :  as   for   inftance,  if  gravity  in  the  blood  is  his  immediate  impulfe,  and  alio  tliat  power 
(be  what  it  will)  whereby  it  returns  in  the  afcending  veins,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  gravita- 
tion, is  his  impulfe  likewife,  lie  muft  be  thought  to  aft  againfl;  himielf.      But  if  this  fcruple  fhould 
arife  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  anfwered,   i .  That  this  is  no  more  an  objeftion  againll  this  account 
than  againft  the  common  one,  where  fome  fecond  caufes  or  other,  fome  certain  powers  planted  in 
matter,  are  fuppofed  to  produce  the  effcdl  ;  provided  we  allow,  that  it  is  llill  by  the  difpofition 
and  contrivance  of  the  fame  firft  Caufe.     To  difpofe  a  thing  to  be  fo  by  mediation,  and  to  effedi 
it  fo  immediately,  is  the  fame  as  to  the  confiflency  of  the  method.     2.  That  cannot  be  called  an 
inconfiftent  method  to  produce  an  effect,  where  the  effeft  is  unerringly  produced.     The  excefs  of 
tiie  one  impulie  againft  the  other,  is  precifely  fuch  as  anfwers  the  end.     We  who  have  but  little 
power  muft  be  frugal  of  it,  to  make  it  reach  the  efFeiS  :  but  the  confequence  doth  not  hold  to  a 
Being  of  infinite  power.     The   neceffiry  that  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  fliould  gravitate  to  the 
earth,  was  fhewn,  N°  I5.feft.  i.     [Other  particular  reafons  might  be  added,  with  refpeft   to 
the  ereft  pofture  of  man's  body  j  the  ftate  of  the  brain,  ftomach,  guts]     A  general  effed,  that 
cannot  admit  of  being  fufpended,  requires  a  general  and  uninterrupted  impulje ;  and  a  particular 
exigency  will  require  a  particular  contraty  impulfe.     This  is  as  it  Ihould  be.     3.  But  chiefly,  this 
\f:rY  objeaion  (hews  convincingly,  what  is  principally  here  intended,  (and  in  fo  iar  anfwers  itfelf ) 
■viz,,  that  oppofite  tendencies  muJi  proceed  from  external  aSlim  on  matter,  and  can  never  be  made  con- 
fiftent  in  the  fame  indi-viduat  fuhjlance.     This  objedion  fhould  have  been  made  in  reiped  of  many- 
other  inftances  ;  or  rather,  thefe  inftances  fhould  have  obliged  us  long  fii-.ce  to  own  an  immaterial 
Power  immediately  exerted  on  matter  j  for  theie  contrary  impulfes  are  extremely  plain  in  a  drop 
of  oil  between  two  pollifhed  glafs  plates  making  a  very  imalJ  angle  at  their  line  of  contadl.    The 
attraftion  of  gravity,  or  tliat  of  cohtfan  (or  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called)  may   be   made 
to  prevail,  or  both  may  be  made  equipollent,  as  the  plates  are  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho- 
rizon.    And  it  is  repugnant  to  fay  it  can  hav*.  a  t(ndency  of  itfelf  to  move  fKo  contrary  ivays  at 
"  ince. 
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XVIII.  Thus  mach  of  the   caufe  of  motion    purely  mechanical   in  our 
bodies  j  fpontaneous  motion  is  not  fo  eafy,  and  will  require  more  words. 

The 

mce.  In  a  thread  of  ropy  liquor  fufpended,  as  honey,  all  the  parts  are  attraBed  to  the  earth  by 
gravity  ;  and  all  the  parts  are  retiaf:ed  frotn  it  by  cohefion  :  for  if  the  drop  at  the  end  falls,  the, 
whole  thread  flirinks  upward,  and  is  contradted  in  length.  Let  any  man  fay,  whether  every 
part  of  this  liquid  nvire  can  have  a  power  planted  in  it  to  fall  do-iutrward,  and  an  oppofite  power 
planted  in  it  to  fiy  upnjcard,  at  the  fame  time  ?  I  fliewed  before  an  inftance  where  the  two  im- 
pulfes  coincide  (I  think)  I'tz.  of  marble  lying  in  the  ftratum  ;  which  trade  me  conclude  that  they 
proceed  both  from  the  fame  caufe  ;  and  diat  if  it  was  abfurd  to  offer  a  mechanical  folution  of 
the  one,  it  muft  be  no  lefs  abfurd  to  offer  any  of  the  other  :  but  if  we  fuppofe  the  thread  of  honey 
3t  the  centei-  of  the  earth,  we  may  imagine  the  drop  at  the  end  would  fall  no  where,  but  the 
whole  length  would  be  contradled  into  a  globular  form,  tvhere  the  opfojite  impulfes  again  coincide, 
and  Ihew  (as  it  appears  to  me)  the  unity  of  the  caufe,  though  producing  different  effedls  in  dif- 
ferent circumllances.  In  this  inftance  the  oppofite  impulfes  are  eafily  obfer^'able  ;  but  they  are  no 
lefs  real  in  any  folid  body  whatfoever  fufpended,  a  rope  of  fax,  v.  g.  or  a  rod  of  iron  :  every  part 
tends  to  the  earth,  and  every  part  tends  to  that  next  above  it  ;  elfe  why  do  they  cohere,  and  not 
fall?  This  contrariety  of  impulfes  (the  fymptom,  I  think,  of  their  being  all  external  impref- 
^fions)  is  certain  in  all  bodies  moft  familiar  to  us.  A  rock,  a  houfe,  a  tree  ;  nay  our  o\\n  bodies, 
and  thofe  of  all  other  animals ;  v/hy  do  they  not  fettle  into  an  horizontal  furface,  like  a  fluid  ?  It 
is  becaufe  the  attraftion  of  cOhefion  hinders  that  of  gravitation  to  take  place.  Without  this  there 
would  be  neither  mrantain,  nor  height,  nor  defcent  for  rivers,  nor  hanh,  nor  Jhore,  nor  i:egetable  nor 
animal  bodies.  The  confiflency  of  things  therefore  depends  on  this  contrariety  of  impulfe  on  the 
i'ame  individual  particles  of  matter  :  and  a  contrariety  of  impulfe  on  the  fame  indi-vidual  particles  of 
jr.atter  undeniably  proceeds  from  a  Caufe  external  to  matter. 

And  here  I  can't  help  taking  notice  of  fome  anilnadverfions  that  have  been  made  on  this  ac- 
count of  mechanifm,  contained  in  thefe  five  lafl  paragraphs,  and  the  neceffity- contended  for,  of  the 
conilant  ailion  of  an  external  power  in  all  mechanical  motion.  It  hath  been  obferved  that,  nxihen 
I  JhenM  that  animals  require  more  than  mechanifm,  1  fecm  here  fill  to  require  nfvj  laivs,  atid  that 
yet  fome  of  my  arguments  are  not  good,  n.'jhev  elajticity,  fermentation,  rarefadion  from  heal.  Sec.  are 
allcnved.  7hat  it  is  not  right  to  dtminijh  too  far  the  mechanical  part  of  the  contrivance  and  conduit 
of  the  fabrick  of  the  Vni'verfe  ;  that  if  I  bring  in  too  many  la-ix's  and  principles  ailuating  and  go- 
rverning  the  motions  in  it,  it  has  great  difad-vantages ;  and  that  ichen  a  'vaji  number  of  different 
laivs,  often  clajhing,  appear  in  my  fcheme,  it  11.  ill  re^jolt  feme  againji  it.  That  it  mujl  be  re  mem- 
bred  that  the  impu'ing  the  motions  of  animals  in  a  great  meafure  io  a  fine  machine ly  is  fo  far  from 
derogating  fom  the  po-iver  and  luifdoin  of  God,  that  from  hence  arifes  the  hejl  demonjiration  of  it. 
Ti^at  though  the  principles  of  gra'vity,  elajiicity,  &c.  luere  mechanical  themjeh-es,  yet  the  forming 
and  producing  fuch  machines  from  thefe  principles,  Jhe^vs  the  highefl  art  ;  and  that  lue  are  not  to 
kffen  an  argument,  efpecially  one  fo  clear  and  obvious  to  the  fenfe  of  all  mankind,  for  the  fr.ke  <f 
another  that  requires  fathoming  the  depths  of  philofophy,  perhaps  farther  than  any  man  has  yet  ar- 
ri'ved  before  it  can  be  admitted.  Here  I  cannot  help  replying  in  general,  that  if  any,  without 
obfen'ing  the  reafons  I  give,  or  excepting  againft  them,  will  refufe  the  conlequences  that  follow 
from  them,  there  is  no  guarding  againft  fuch  objedions  I  fliew  (N°  14  and  15.  feet,  i)  that 
if  matter  necefiUrily  refill  »  change  of  its  Hate  oCreft  or  motion,  it  camiot  have  any  power  or 

virtue 
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The  firfl:  thing  obfervable  in  it  is,  that  it  doth  not  exclude^  hut  fappofi 
mechanical  motion.     The  fpontaneity  confifts  in   fetting   the   mechanifm   aj 

work  : 

virtue  planted  In  it,  or  made  inherent  in  it,  as  in  a  fubjedl,  to  change  that  flate.  To  be  utterly 
incapable  of  producing  an  effefl  at  all  times,  and  yet  capable  of  producing  the  fame  effeft  c.r 
fame  times,  the  incapacity  ftill  fubfifting,  is  undoubtedly  a  direil  contradiftion.  And  after 
that,  N'  26  and  27.  I  fhew  that  matter,  as  matter,  muft  necefiarily  refift  all  change  of  the 
ftate  it  is  in ;  or  that  the  incapacity  of  efiefting  a  change  in  itfelf^  is  infeparable  from  it  as  a 
folid  fubilance.  Not  to  mention  what  hath  been  alfo  fhewn,  that  if  we  fhould  deny  tliis  re. 
filtance  of  matter  ;  by  fo  doing  we  allow  a  contrary  incapacity  in  it,  for  want  of  refiflanc:, 
farce,  or  moment,  to  a£l  on  other  matter.  (See  N"^  22.  and  the  note  (p).  Thefe  particulars 
being  confidered,  no  principle  in  natural  philofophy,  I  think,  is  more  certain,  or  better  efta- 
blilhed.  Now  from  this  principle  follow  eafily  all  the  feveral  Confequences  that  I  have  drawn, 
or  fhall  draw.  How  can  it  be  faid  then  that  I  bring  in  neiu  laivs  Jiiil ;  or  multipli  principles  i  or 
that  a  wafl  number  of  different  laivs  appear  often  clnjhing  in  my  fiheme,  as  it  is  called  (though  it  is 
more  juftly  Kepler  i  fcheme,  or  even  before  him  perhaps  Pythagoras' i  ?  )  Let  it  be  fhewn  me,  how 
the  fair  confequences  cf  the  fame  principle  can  differ,  or  appear  clafhing  with  each  other  ?  It 
is  true,  fuch  a  fundamental  principle  cannot  take  pkce,  without  drawing  a  great  many  parti- 
cular confequences  after  it  :  but  why  fhould  this  fhock  any  of  my  readers,  as  it  hath  been  faid 
before  it  will  do  ?  This  is  rather  as  it  fhould  be.  If  one  (hould  difcover  a  new  property  of  fome 
geometrical  figure,  the  confequences  of  it  would  never  fhock  a  mathematician.  This  is  neither 
Ajf^/tVs  fiiult,  who  firft  difcovered  this  univerfal  property  of  matter,  (nor  perhaps  Pythagorai's  be- 
fore him)  nor  Dr.  Clarke's,  who  firfl  infilled  on  thefe  confequences  of  it :  nay  let  me  venture  to 
fay,  the  prejudices  of  men  fhould  rather  give  way  to  it,  if  it  be  true ;  and  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinions,  fo  far  as  they  are  built  on  thefe  prejudices,  fhould  be  ccrredled. 

If  indeed  elaficity,  fermentation,  rarefaStion  from  heat.  Sec.  are  allowed  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  them,  as  powers,  to  wit,  lodged  in  matter,  none  of  my  arguments  are  good.  But  they  cinnot 
be  allowed  in  that  fenfe,  while  the  property  of  inaftivity,  or  the  vis  inertia  remains,  ijuhich  hath 
been  Jhcwn  effential  to  it  as  matter.  Having  firfl  premifed,  that  fpontaneous  motion  itfelfdoth 
not  exclude,  but  fuppofe  mechanical  motion,  as  the  bafis  and  grovmd-work  of  it ;  let  me  ob- 
ferve,  that  even  Sir  If.  Ncivten  ieems  inclined  to  apply  the  elaflic  medium,  which  he  fuppofes 
the  caufe  of  gravity,  to  folve  this  appearance  of  animal  motion  :  which  fhews  that  he  did  not 
think  the  motive  force  was  lodged  in  any  matter  that  belonged  to  the  body,  or  was  e.xerted  by 
it.  His  words  are.  Is  not  animal  motion  ler formed  by  the  tvibrations  cf  this  medium,  excited  in  the 
brain  by  the  po^L-er  of  the  'will,  and  propagated  from  thence  through  the  folid,  pellucid,  and  uniform 
capillamenta  of  the  nerves  into  the  niufclcs,  for  contraSing  and  dilating  them?  (Opt.  p.  32R.)  Thus 
far  then  we  have  his  authority  for  rejcfting  the  powers  of  matter  in  this  cafe,  as  they  are  com- 
monly underflood  ;  and  really  in  all  cafes  to  which  he  applies  the  agency  of  this  elailic  fluid. 
He  doth  not  lodge  a  motive  power  in  the  fne  machitiery  of  the  body,  but  calls  in  a  foreign  Mc-i-cr, 
in  fubordination  at  kail  to  the  power  of  the  will  :  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  mechanical  mo- 
tions which  are  independent  on  the  will  >  How  the  particles  of  this  fluid  come  by  their  aflivity 
or  motion,  he  no  where  iniinuates.  Upon  which  account,  I  think,  the  queftion  concerning  /he 
origin  of  motive  po^.ver  (the  weightiefl  certainly  in  natural  philofophy)  is  left  ftill  undetermined. 
Indeed  if  we  confider  that  we  have  the  fame  arguments  againft  the  aftivjty  of  the  matter  of  this 
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work:  we  are  free  to  excite  motion  in  the  hand,  or  foot,  or  not  to  ex. 
cite  it  ;  but  we  are  not  free  to  excite   it  with,  or  without  the  help  of  me- 

chanifm  ; 

fluid,  as  we  Lave  againft  the  aftivity  of  am'  matter  ;  it  appears  we  fhould  rejcft  the  aftive  pow- 
ers of  matter  univerfally  :  for,  allowing  the  exiftence  of  fuch  matter,  it  can  itfelf  be  but  a  thing 
moved,  juft  as  a  billiard  ball  is  a  thing  moved,  though  it  moves  another  ball. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  it  is  not  right  to  diminijh  too  far  the  ■mcchnmcnl  part  of  the  ccntrt'vance 
and  coneiufl  of  the  fabrick  of  the  Uni'verfe  :  I  mull  obrer\'e  that  the  mechanical  part,  fo  far  as  re- 
gards the  nice  ftru£lure  and  contrivance  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body,  or  the  difpofition  of  the 
material  Univerfe  in  general,  is  no  way  diminifhed  in  this  account  :  all  the  infinitely  nice  ad- 
iuftment  of  one  thing  or  part  to  another,  ftill  remains  as  it  was  :  all  the  wife  ordering  of  proper 
means  to  attain  every  end,  is  as  confpicuous  after  what  is  advanced  here  is  allowed,  as  it  would 
be  otherwife.  Let  me  ask  :  Is  not  the  contrivance  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a  watch,  in  order  to 
fhew  the  hour  by  the  turning  of  the  index,  ftill  as  artificial  and  ingenious,  though  one  ailerts 
that  the  elafticity  of  the  fpring  is  no  power  planted  in  dead  matter,  but  a  conftant  impulfe  ab 
extra ;  as  it  would  be  otherwife  ?  There  is  certainly  no  difterence,  nor  any  thing  to  make  an  aL 
teration  ;  and  the  cafes  are  juft  alike.  But  we  would  have  the  motive  power  itfelf  planted  in 
dead  matter  ;  that  is,  dad  matter  to  be  li'ving  matter,  (for  fuch  I  think  it  is  to  be  felf movent)  to 
anfwer  our  notion  of  mechanical  contrivance.  Let  us  look  into  any  hook  of  anatomy,  or  natural 
philofophy,  where  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivance  is  explained,  and  we  fhall 
not  find  that  the  particular  inftances  alledged  are  intended  to  fliew  whence  the  origin  of  motion 
is  ;  or  that  a  fine  machinery  may  be  a  po^ver  to  itfelf :  but  only  to  ihew  the  wifdom  and  skill 
that  is  manifefted  in  fitting  the  feveral  parts  to  comply  with  fuch  and  fuch  motions,  their  advan- 
tageous pofition,  number,  ftrufture,  ftrength,  with  all  thofe  other  particulars  that  adapt  them  to 
their  proper  ends.  Thus  it  is  obferved  that  the  ftrufture  of  the  back-bone  is  the  \^ry  beft  that 
could  have  been  contrived  ;  if  it  had  been  one  continued  bone,  we  could  not  have  bended  our  bo- 
dies •  if  there  had  been  but  two  or  three  bones  with  articulations  for  motion,  the  fpinal  marrow 
would  have  been  bruifed  at  thefe  angles  or  joints.  Again,  it  is  obferved  in  the  joints,  that  fome 
are  furro^j:ed  and  ridged,  where  the  motion  is  defigned  to  be  ftraight  forward  or  backward  only  ; 
fome  are  like  a  ball  and  focket,  that  the  motion  may  be  qitaquaverfum  ;  both  which  artifices  hu- 
man art  hath  copied.  Now  in  thefe  and  all  other  fuch  inftances,  doth  any  thing  faid  here 
diminifli  the  mechanical  part  of  the  contrivance  ?  They  have  all  the  fame  marks  of  wifdom 
and  defign  in  them  whencefoever  the  motive  impulfe  proceeds.  But  that  it  fhould  proceed  from 
the  dead  parts  of  matter,  or  be  lodged  in  them,  this  I  deny.  And  as  it  appears  in  reafon  the 
trueft  account  that  the  motive  impulfe  (hould  proceed  from  the  frji  Mover  ;  fo  it  hath  thefe  con- 
iequent  advantages,  that  it  is  the  /w*Ay?  and  plaineft  of  all  other,  makes  more  for  the  beauty  of 
the  Uni'verfe,  the  advancement  of  natural  religion,  the  univerfality  <f  Providence,  and  the  Jhenving 
the  ublqiiitary  prefence  of  the  Deity,  tlian  any  other  could.  Would  philofophy  be  the  richer,  if  it 
could  difcover  one  mechanical  caufe  above  another,  for  a  great  way,  and  there  ftop,  without 
carrying  us  farther  ?  Let  me  be  forgiven,  if  I  fufpeft,  tloat  thefe  are  only  the  miftaken  views  we 
generally  propofe  to  ourfelves.  And  if  it  was  defigned  to  lead  us  to  a  firft  Mover  at  all,  can  it  be  fo 
plain  and  limple  to  fuppole  him  moving  one  thing,  that  moves  another  thing,  and  (o  on,  that 
moves  the  things  we  are  acquainted  with  ?  It  is  to  be  obfer^-ed,  that  from  the  aftion  of  matter 
upon  matter,  the  c^uantity  of  motion  is  ftill  decaying  in  the  Univerfe;  and  then  the  more  me- 
chanical 
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chanifm  ;  if  it  is  begun  fpontaneoufly,  it  is  yet  executed  or  performed 
mechanically.     The  body  is  a  machine,  and  that  extremely  complicated ; 

or 

chanical  caufes  it  is  communicated  through,  the  firft  imprefled  force  mufl  be  the  more  weakened, 
nnlefs  we  would  employ  Omnipotence  to  imprefs  the  motion  at  a  vaft  difcnce,  and  then  to  keep 
it  up  in  every  ftep  of  the  gradation  downward.  In  this  very  refpeft  of  animal  mechanifm.  Sir 
If.  'Newton  is  very  exprel's  that  there  muft  be  fome  alii-ve  and  recruiting  frincifki  to  keep  the  heart 
and  blood  of  animals  in  perpetual  motion,  and  to  repair  the  lois  of  it  in  all  other  things.  His 
words  are.  Seeing  theiefire  the  •variety  cf  motion  tvhich  ice  f/id  in  the  luorld  is  alzvays  deaeajing, 
there  is  a  jiecejjity  of  conferring  and  reiruitir:g  it  hy  aQi've  principles,  fuch  as  are  the  caufe  of  gra^ 
•vity,  by  tvhich  planets  and  comets  keep  their  motions  in  their  orbs  ;  emc/  the  caufe  of  fermentation,  ly 
ivLich  the  heart  and  blood  cf  animals  are  kept  in  perpetual  motion  dnd  heat ;  the  in^ivard  parts  of  thi 
earth  are  qoiifantly  ixarmed,  and  in  fome  places  gronv  I'ety  hot  ;  bodies  turn  ard  Jhine,  mountains 
take  fire,  the  ca'verns  of  the  earth  are  blirj:n  up,  and  the  fun  cantitiues  'viohntk  hot  and  lucid,  and 
nvarms  all  things  by  his  light.  For  nee  meet  ivith  'very  little  motion  in  the  vjorld  befides  'u.hst  is 
owing  'to  thefe  aSifve  principles.  And  if  it  tA-erf  not  for  thcfe  principles,  the  bodies  of  the  earth, 
planets,  comets,  fun,  and  all  things  in  them  ixculd  grorw  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  inalii've  maffes  ; 
and  all  putrefaSiion,  generation,  'vegetation,  and  life  iveuld  ceaje,  and  the  planets  and  comets  ix:ould 
not  remain  in  their  orbs.    (Opt.'  p.  375  ) 

Here  there  is  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  particulars  that  are  infilled  upon  throughout  this 
whole  feftion ;  and  the  mechanifm  of  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  fmall  or  great  is  very  plainly 
fuppofed  infufficient  to  keep  them  a  going,  or  afford  motive  power,  without  acli-ve  principles, 
proceed  they  whence  they  will.  And  as  to  his  way  of  explaining  this  in  the  next  page, 
where  he  fays,  //  feems  to  me  farther,  that  thefe  particles  ha've  not  only  a  vis  inertia,  accompanied 
imth  fuch  paffiiie  laivs  of  motion  as  naturally  refult  from  that  force,  but  clfo  that  -they  are  moved  by 
certain  adi've  principles,  fuch  as  is  that  of  gra'uity,  and  that  luhich  caufes  fermentation  and  the 
cohefum  of  bodies.  As  to  this,  I  fay,  if  it  is  meant  that  thefe  inert  particles  are  endued  with  fuch 
aftive  principles,  fo  as  to  become  the  fubjeSls  of  fuch  inherent  aSi-vities,  I  am  forced  direftly  to 
deny  it.  They  muft  be  r/yif/??^  of  their  inertia,  before  they  can  be  endued  ^'v^  aftivicy  :  and 
if  their  inertia  is  ?>//«;vj^/f  from  them,  activity  will  be  utterly /'«i-ow/£/,f/i/ to  them.  An  inert, 
aftive  particle  of  matter  is  too  open  a  contradidlion  to  allow  of  difpute.  The  inertnefi  fignihes 
an  inability  to  change  its  ilate  of  reft  or  motion  :  and  die  acii'viti  fignifies  an  ability  to  change 
that  ftate.  But  though  Sir  If.  Keivton  fays,  that  thefe  particles  have  not  only  a  'vis  inertice  ;  ye: 
he  doth  not  fay,  that  they  mcnje  themfehes,  but  that  they  are  mcrjedby  certain  aciiue  principles  :  and 
v/hen  it  is  faid  that  a  thing  is  moved,  in  oppofition  to  faying  it  moves  idelf,  it  mull  necefiarily 
be  underftood  that  it  is  moved  by  anotlier  thing  not  itielf  Now  go  as  far  as  we  pleaie,  to 
Other  and  other  particles  of  matter,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  have  a  'vis  i:iertia:,  thefe  can 
never  be  thofe  aftive  principles  :  which  ftiews  all  at  once  whence  the  power  and  activity  muil 
proceed.  With  fubmiffion,  I  think  it  is  foniewhat  improper  to  fpeak  of  the  n.cchanical  caufe  of 
am-ve principles,  (fee  what  is  faid  p.  377,  about  leaving  the  caui'e  of  thele  principles  to  be  dif- 
covered)  or  the  mechanical  caufe  cf  thofe  principles  that  conferva  and  recruit  motion  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  And  if  the  immechanical  caufe  of  them  is  there  meant,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  whence 
all  power  and  aftivity  proceeds,  as  I  faid  above. 

K  2  Upon 
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or  every  part  of  ic  is  full  of  various  machinery,  previous  to  our  will,  and 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of  it ;  fo  that,  though  it  depends  upon 
the  will  to  produce  motion,  or  nor,  in  any  part  of  it ;  yet  if  any  part 
of  it  is  moved,  as  being  the  part  of  a  machine,  jfmufl:  be  mechanically. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  when  we  would  raife  a  weight  by  a  pully  or 
lever,  or  work  a  pump  ;  it  depends  upon  us  to  raife  the  weight,  or 
not,  by  that  means ;  but  not  to  raife  it  without  that  means.  There  only 
arifes  this  difference,  from  the  fimplicity  of  mechanifm  of  human  inven- 
tion, and  the  complication  of  machinery  in  the  body,  that  to  move  a 
part  of  any  other  machine,  we  muft  generally  work  the  whole;  whereas 
we  can  move  a  part  of  the  body  without  moving  or  working  all  the 
other  parts  of  it.  This  was  wifel-j  aftd  kindly  Jo  injlituted  by  God,  to  atifwer 
the  variety  of  our  necejfities,  and  prevent  our  univerfal  and  confiant  fatigue. 
What  is  here  afTerced,  is  plain  from  this,  that  though  motion  is  excited 
in  the  body  by  the  empire  of  the  will  {b)  ;  yet  more  is  required  to  excite 

Upon  the  whole  then,  to  fliew  the  origin  of  motive  power  in  the  Univerfe,  to  repair  the  wafte 
of  conllantly  decaying  motion,  and  preferve  life,  heat  and  vegetation,  is  really  the  dignus  'vih- 
(Uce  nodus,  that  calls  for  the  intervention  of  the  firft  Caufe  ;  fince  to  account  for  the  natural  poweri 
of  matter  from  other  matter,  is  not  to  the  purpofe,  here  at  leaft.  - 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  the  imputing  the  motions  of  animals  in  a  great  meafure  to  a  fine  ma, 
thinery,  ii  fo  far  from  derogating  from  the  power  and  ivifdom  of  God,  that  from  hence  arifes  the  befi 
demonftration  of  it :  I  anfwer,  the  refolving  motion  into  machinery  hath  been  the  atheiftical  and 
fceptical  refuge  ever  fmce  Dsmocritus^  and  Epicurus''^  days,  who  allowed  of  no  immaterial  fub- 
ftance  to  be  the  caufe  of  it  ;  and  it  is  the  chief  thing  they  will  ever  have  recourfe  to,  againft 
the  arguments  for  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God.  The  fine  machinery  and  contrivance  of  the 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order  to  perform  the  motions  proper  to  their  fpecies,  and  way 
of  life,  is  certainly  one  of  the  befl  arguments  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God  :  but  that  the 
imputing  the  motions  themfehes  to  this  can  be  aay  argument  for  thefe,  I  cannot  agree.  The  direit 
impoflibility  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  Ihewn  above,  N"  13.  which  ought  to  be  remember'd  here. 

As  to  the  next  point,  there  are  demonftrative  reafons  againft  the  principles  of  gravity,  elafticity, 
l^c.  being  mechanical  themfelves,  and  it  would  be  ill  fliewing  the  skill  of  the  Deity  from  fuch 
topics.  When  it  is  faid  that  the  imputing  the  motions  of  animals  in  a  great  meafure  to  a  fine  ma- 
chinery, is  an  argument  fo  clear  and  ob'uicus  to  the  fmfc  of  all  mankind ;  it  is  certainly  miftaken,  I 
think,  for  the  wife  ftrufture  and  excellent  difpofition  of  the  parts,  to  comply  with  all  motions 
for  the  animal's  prefervation  and  life  ;  which  is  certainly  an  obvious  and  dear  argument,  but  is 
no  way  leflened  in  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  motions  themfelves.  And  the  trouble  of 
fathoming  the  depths  of  philafopby  does  not  lie  on  my  fide,  but  on  theirs  who  impute  animal  motion  to 
fine  machinery. 

(b)  ^od  multiplices,  (sf  pjurima  animalis  motiones  fiani  eUaione,  feu  naturali  appetitu  quodam 
animalis ;  hoc  quoque  ut  evidentifflmum  ab  omnibm  edmittitur.    Borel.  de  mot.  animal,  part.  i.  c  i. 
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ir,  than  fimply  to  will  ic  (c):  nor  can  the  will,  by  virtue  of  its  com- 
mand, produce  motion  in  any  part  or  limb  of  the  body,  if  the  machine 
deftined  by  nature  to  efFedtuate  that  motion,  and  to  be  the  injlrument  in  exe- 
cuting that  command,  be  defedtive  or  difordered.  Thus  if  the  mufcle,  or 
mufcles,  defigned  to  be  the  inftruments  in  moving  any  joint,  be  cut  tranf- 
verfly,  or  any  other  way  difabled  from  their  funftion,  the  will  may 
command  with  all  imaginable  intenfenefs,  yet  will  no  motion  of  the  joint 
enfueC^^.  And  this  ineptitude  of  the  mechanical  inftruments  of  motion, 
is  the  caufe  of  the  imperfedtioa  of  fpontaneous  motion  in  infants.,  decrepit- 
old  people,  and  'wounded  men:  for  all  on  the  part  of  the  will  may  be 
equally  difpofed  then,  aa  at  other  dmes.  And  indeed  the  common  fenfe 
of  mankind  doth  not  allow,  or  imagine  it  poflible,  that  difeafe  or  age 
affedis  the  will,  or  weakens  the  intenfity  of  our  defires.  We  are  fubjedt 
to  no  depredations  of  time,  no  decays,  in.  that  refpedt;  and  were  there 
no  other  thing  required  to  the  produftion  of  motian,  but  to  will  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  it,  fpontaneous  motion  would  be  always  as  the  intenfity  of  the 
defires,  nor  would  the  aptitude  of  the  body  be  confidered  in  producing 
the  effect.  This  is  ftill  farther  evident  in  refpircttion^  which  is  a  motion 
purely  mechanical  in  us  ;  for  ic  is  performed  neceflarily,  and  without  an  adt 
of  the  will,  as  well  when  adeep  as  awake.  Yet  it  is  alfo  partly  fubjedled 
to  the  will  J  we  can  accelerate,  retard,  or  entirely  flop  it  for  a  little.  And 
furely  when  it  is  thus  accelerated,  in  confequence  of  an  adt  of  the  will,  it 
is  no  otherwife  performed  than  when  the  will  is  not  concerned  in  it ;  that 
is  mecbanically ■  Whence,  as  was  afferted,  fpontaneous  motion  doth  not  ex- 
clude, but  ftipfofe  mechanical  motion  ;  and  the  fpontaneity  confifts  only  in  fel- 
ting, or  not  fet ting  the  mechanipn  on  Vjork  j  or  in  an  arbitrary  command  over 
the  mechanifm. 

XIX.  Now  this  thing  that  hegins  motion  where  it  was  not,  and  flops  it 
wkere  it  was  i  that  effedls  a  change  from  reft  to  motion,    and  fro.m  mo- 

(c)  Manifeftum  quojue  eft  cogmttonem  is"  appetitum  per  fe  ta'itum  anhnaUs  partes  non  mavere^ 
Is  impellere,  fed  opus  habere  inftrumentis  r.ecejfariis,  fine  quibus  motus  ejici  nequeunt.  Ibid- 
And  a  little  below ;  At  heec  dcSlrina  [Jrijlotlei  opinion,  that  tlie  fpirits  were  the  inftruments  that 
move  the  bones]  rejUitur  a  Galeno,  £3°  cb  omnibus  aliis,  i^  ab  ipsa  fens  Us  ei-identia,  qua  cor.ftat 
vtufculas  efje  organa,  Cs"  machinas,  quibus  facultas  anim^  moti'va  articulos  (d'  partes  animalis  mo^et. 

(d)  Jam  diu  hoc  confirmatum  eft,  quia  fedis  per  tranf'verfum  mufciilis,  ceffat  omnis  retraSlio  illius 
arliculi,  ad  cujus  cmfinium  mufculus  alligatus  fuerat,  remanente  interim  illitii  aHiQne  cjufdem  arti' 
culi,  qiue  (A  aliii  mufculn  ibidtm  dednentibus  pendet.     Ibid. 
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tion  to  reft;   and    that  arbitrarily,    can    never   be  matter,  which,  as  hath 
been  (hewn,  necefiarily  refifts  all  change  of  its  ftate,  either  of  reft  or  mo- 
tion.    This  would  be  a  thing  as  Iclf-deftruflive  and  repugnant  as  any  tha^ 
can  be  alTigned  ;  for  the  properties  of  the  one  of  thefe,  are  diredtly  oppo- 
fite  to  thofe  of  the  other.     Though  fpontaneous  motion  fuppofes   the  me- 
chanical  performance  of  it  •,   yet  fince  it  hath  been  fhewn,  N*  14,   15  and 
16,  that   mechanical    motion    neceffirily  fuppofes  an  extraneous  immaterial 
Po-vser  ;  and  fmce,   in  the  prefent  cafe,  even  this  mechanical  Power  is  fubjedt 
to  the  fpor.tancous  pincipley    to  fet  it   at  work,  or   flop  it,    and  that    in  a 
very  arbitrary  manner  ;  it  can  lefs  be  contended  that  this  principle  is  matter, 
or  any  power  pofllble  to  be  planted   in  matter,    than  that  the  mechanical 
power  itfelf  is  matter,  or  any  power  pofTible  to  be  planted  in  matter  (e). 
To  afTert  this,  would  be  as  if  we    (hould  fay,  that  matter,  which,  as  a 
folid,  extended  fubftance,  would  imply  a  contradiftion    to  be  endued  with 
any  power  to  change  its  prefent   ftate,  and   therefore  ftands  in  need  of  an 
external  power  to  effed  all  change  of  ftate  in  it,   is  yet  in  certain  cafes  (of 
fpontaneous   motion,  to  wit)  endued   with  a  power  over  this  extrat:eous  im- 
material power,  to  impel    and  fet   it   a  work  to  produce   a  change   in   it 
felf. '  Or,   that  matter  hath  the  power  over  that  which  hath  the  power  over 
j/j  which   is   foolifhly  contradictory.     In   ftiort,  the  cafe  is  juft  the  fame 
as  when  a  man   works  any  machine,  a  pump,  for  inftance,    to  bring  up 
l^e  water;    the  gravity   of  the  acmofphere,    which,  as  hath  been  proved, 
is  no   power  refiding   in  matter,  but  a   conftant    impulfe  ah  extra,  is  ne- 
ceflary    to  make  the  machine  produce  its  effeft ;    and  all   that  the   man 
doth,  is  to  put   the  machine  in  fuch  a  difpofition,  as  to   give    this  extra- 
neous principle  fcope  to  aft.     Here   two   dijtincl  principles  are  neceftary  ; 
the  gravitation  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere,  and  the  living  force   of  the 
man,  applied  to  difpofe   the  machine   fo  as  that  this  gravitation  may  have 
room   to  be  exerted.     Juft    fo,    the  fpontaneous  principle,    by    its  aftion, 
eives    fcope  to  a   foreign  power  to  be   exerted  in    the  fubftance  of    the 

(e)  This  gives  a  particukr  fanftjon  to  the  proof  of  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  of  man  ; 
and  (if  1  might  fay  fo)  puts  it  one  remove  farther,  in  our  way  cf  reafoning,  from  being  mate- 
rial, than  the  firft  CauTe  himfelf  And  indeed  it  is  generally  allowed  (though  I  do  not  fay 
juilly)  that  fpontaneous  motion  is  far  more  impoGble  to  be  found  in  mere  matter,  than  that  of 
gravity,  elailicity,  and  other  imprefiions  which  have  been  fliewn  to  be  immediately  derived 
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xnufcles  fby  rarefaftion,  or  ebullition,  perhaps)  (/")  and  produce  the  ef- 
fedl  :  fo  that  here  alfo  two  diJiinSl  immaterial  principles  are  neceflary  to 
produce  the  motion,  without  either  of  which  it  would  not  be  produced} 
fo  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  none  is  neceflary.  And  it  is  as  abfurd 
to  fay,  that  the  fpontaneous  principle  is  nothing  but  the  fubtil  matter, 
which  by  its  aiSlion  it  conveys  into  the  fubftance  of  the  mufcle  deflined  to 
be  the  inftrument  of  the  deligned  motion,  as  it  would  be  to  fiy,  that  the 
living  force  applied  (by  the  man)  to  the  rod  or  winch  of  the  pump,  is  no- 
thing different  from  that  winch  or  handle.  Therefore  I  conclude,  as 
was  faid  juft  now,  ibat  this  things  which  thus  arbitrarily  effects  a  change 
of  the  frefent  flate  of  refi  or  motion  in  the  matter  of  the  body,  cannot  be 
the  matter  of  the  body  itfelf,  which  necejfarily  Jiruggles  againjl  all  change  of 
its  prefent  fate.  And  fince  this  change  is  effedled  by  willing ;  for  fpon- 
taneous and  voluntary  motion  is  the  fame  thing  ;  that  thing  which  wills 
in  us,  is  not  matter.  And  fince  willing  is  but  a  power,  or  property, 
which  cannot  fubfift  by  itfelf,  without  a  fubjeifl,  or  fomething  of  which 
it  is  the  power  {cujus  effe  eft  inejfe);  therefore  I  conclude,  that  the  thing 
which  wills  in  us  is  an  immaterial  Being  or  Subftance.  Of  the  other  proper- 
ties contained  in  the  defcription  of  the  human  foul,  N"!.  fedt.  i.  we  fliall 
fee  prefently. 

XX.  Thus  it  appears  there  are  two  diftinft  immaterial  Beings  which 
produce  motion  in  the  matter  of  the  body  :  that  Being  which  is  the 
principle  of  fpontaneous  motion  •,  and  that  other  Being  which  is  alone  the 
caufe  or  power  in  circulation,  refpiration,  and  other  motions  not  fpon- 
taneous, and  a  coefficient  Caufe  even  in  fpontaneous  motion}  which  aftu- 
ates  all  matter,  and  from  whofe  immediate  impreffions  gravity,  ela- 
fticity,  cohefion,  (^c.  refult.  Thefe  are  two  diftindt  Beings,  I  fay  }  for 
that  Being  which  by  the  mandate  of  its  will  excites  fpontaneous  motion 
in  the  body,  hath  no  power  over  the  circulation,  either  to  promote  or 
impede   it  ;  it  often  doth  not  know  whether   there   is    any   fuch  motion 

(f)  See  Borelli  de  mot.  animal,  part  2.  <-.  3.  De  eaiifo  probabilihus  •vUalls  contraaivnis  mufcii^ 
lorum;  where  he  fays,  (prop.  24.;  that  t)\s  Jliccus  ner'veus  inlliUed  into  tlie  mufcle,  by  the  aft 
of  the  will,  is  one  probable  came  ;  and  (prop.  26.  J  the  blood  contained  in  the  fubftance  of  the 
mulcle,  the  other,  of  the  fermentation,  intumefcence,  and  contraflion  of  the  mufcle  :  and  that 
(prop.  27  J  tlie  method  of  this  ebullition  is  not  different  from  common  fermentation  :  and  in 
prop.  2;.  that  tlie  foul  acquires  iy  habit  the  art  of  tranfmitting  the  animal  fpirits  ratiier  into, 
one  nerve  than  another,  according  to  the  part  that  is  to  be  moved. 
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in  the  body  ;  and  when  this  motion  is  out  of  order,  that  Being  can  do 
nothing  towards  reftifying  it  again-,  and  it  hath  but  a  very  limited 
power  over  the  refpiration,  which  is  performed  without  its  concurrence, 
and  even  in  oppofition  to  it;  for  it  cannot  fufpend  this  motion  for  any 
confiderable  time,  ylnd  a  Beu?g  can  never  bt  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  effeEf 
as  it  doth  not  concur  to  produce  ^  and  which  will  be  produced,  in  fpite 
of  all  its  endeavours  to  hinder  it.  And  though  in  fpontaneous  motion  it 
is  arbitrary,  and  the  fir  ft  Caufe ;  yet  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Caufe 
is  abfolutely  neceflary.  If  the  mechanic  organs  of  motion  (which  do 
not  depend  on  it  for  their  right  difpoficion)  be  out  of  order,  as  was 
faid  N°  1 8.  or  if  the  immaterial  Caufe,  which  is  the  power  in  all 
mechanic  motion,  do  not  co  operate,  no  fpontaneous  motion  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  an  unperforming  aft  of  the  will  will  p.ifs  without  any  effedl. 
therefore  thefe  two  are  diftinft  immaterial  Beings,  and  not  the  fame  imma- 
terial Being. 

XXI.  There  are  two  things  very  remarkable  here,  and  worth  being 
taken  notice  of,  as  lying  in  our  way,  viz.  that  in  this  proof  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  human  foul,  or  of  the  neccflicy  of  a  particular  imma- 
terial Caufe  in  the  produdion  of  fpontaneous  motion,  the  argument  as 
ftrongly  infers  the  caufation,  concurrence,  or  co-operation  of  the  f.rji 
and  univerfal  Caufe,  as  of  this  fecon.lary  immateriil  Being  :  And  this  is  a 
right  fy.mptqm,  and  perfcftly  as  it  fliould  be,  according  to  the  nature 
of  that  univerfal  Caufe.  But  that  which  is  aftpnifhing  in  this  appear- 
ance of  fpontaneous  motion  is,  That  he  fhould  fubmit  his  infinite  power  to 
co-operate  with  the  will  of  his  creatures.  And  as  there  is  no  avoiding  this 
conclufion  in  right  philofophy   {g  ),  fo  we  cannot  but  admire  this  inftance  of 

the  divine  condefcenfion. 

XXII. 

(g)  What  is  here  mentioned  of  the  firfl  Agent's  fubmitting  his  infinite  power  to  co-operate 
w'lth  the  will  of  man,  is  no  more  than  what  appeared  in  N°  19.  in  the  parallel  cafe  there 
fpoken  of,  of  a  man  working  a  pump.  For  whether  gravitation,  (that  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
there  produces  the  effeft,  when  the  man,  by  voluntitry  motion,  difpofes  the  machine  fo,  that  this 
power  hath  fcope  to  aft)  whether  this  gravitation,  I  fay,  is  the  immediate  impulfe  of  the  firft 
Agent,  or  the  impuhe  of  other  matter,  which  mult  be  firft  impelled  by  him,  (unlefs  we  would  ex- 
clude his  agency  altogether,  and  fuppofe  an  infinite  feries  of  neceflkry  caufes  ;)  ftill,  rn  this 
cafe,  his  infmite  power,  by  the  method  and  law  he  hath  eftablilhed  in  created  nature,  is  fub- 
jefted  by  him  to  co-operate  with  the  aftion  of  his  fpontaneous  creatures.  And  the  fame  is  to  be 
faid  in  all  otlier  cafes,  where  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  as  they  are  called,  are  exerted  in 

confequence 
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XXII.  However  this  confideration  feems  to  require  that  we  fhould 
dwell  a  little  longer  on  the  concurrence  of  the  firft  Caufe  with  the  fpon- 
taneous  mover  of  the  body ;  to  fee  if  it  may  not  appear  by  another 
method  of  reafoning  than  that  in  N°  18.  Now  if  we  fay  that  no  ex- 
traneous power  concurs,  and  aflifts  the  fpontaneous  principle  to  excice 
motion  in  t!ie  body,  we  muft  fay  that  the  whole  force  exerted,  is  im- 
prefTed  by  it  immediately  on  the  frjt  moved  part  ;  or  rather,  ffmce  the 
motion  is  communicated  through  a  fcries  of  inert  organs,  which  by  re- 
aSiion  confume  much  of  the  firft  aBion,  N°  3  and  14.)  that  much  greater 
force  is  firfb  imprelTed,  than  is  ultimately  exerted  on  the  thino-  to  be 
moved.  For  it  is  moved  \mmz(\'uit\y  by ■  fimetbing  that  dpth.,;nsit. •com- 
municate all  the  motion  it  receives,  and  t\\2ithy  another  thitia-^  Scz.  until 
we  come  to  the  thing  frji  moved.  But  this  firft  moved  part  {animal  fpi- 
rits,  or  fuccus  nerveus,  or  give  it  what  other  name  we  pleafcj  though  ic 
is  abfolutely  certain  that  it  rnufl.  be  matter,  fince,  by  the  terms  it  is  a 
thing  moved  {h)  and,  by  fuppofitior),  moves  other  matter  by  material 
impreflion ;  muft  yet  be  very  fubtil  matter,  and  in  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity, otherwife  its  nature,  properties,  and  manner  of  operation  had  been 
better  known  before  now  (f  }.  If  then  we  confider  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter to  be  moved  by  the  force  imprefled  on  this  firft  part  alon6  (no  other 
force  concurring  by  the  fuppofition)  which  is  often  more  than  double  the 
matter  of  the  whole  body,  in  cafes  where  a  foreign  weight  is  alfo  to  be 
moved,  and  that  this  part  which  receives  the  whole  imprefiion  is  fo.  mi- 
nute and  fabtil  -,  it    follows  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  it  bears  fcarce 

confequence  of  any  a£lion  of  ours ;  as  in  fliooting  a  bow,  moving  a  Jpring,  ^c.  So  that  this 
conclufion  is  to  be  made  on  any  fuppofition,  but  that  of  diredl  Atheifm  ;  which  I  beo-  leave  to 
obferve  (hews  the  juftnefs  of  that  reafoning  which  infers  it  here.  This  is  that  which  was  referred 
to  N°  5.  note  (k). 

(h)  ^ia  omnes  mufcitli,  paiuis  excep'is,  non  agunt  •vitali  motu,  nift  quando  iiolumus,  bf  imperii' 
'voluntatis  a  cerehro,  qu£  eft  regia  anim^  fenjitiv^  ;  nan  tianfmittilur  per  alias  -vias,  qudm  per 
nervos,  ut  omnes  fatentur,  (J  eiiiJcntiJJim^e  experienti^  e-jincunt :  ciimque  pr^terea  r,}caa  Jit  aclia 
incorpcrea  facullatis,  '^  fpiiiluum  a'ireorum -,  ergo  necefe  eft  ut  aliqua  ftihftantia  ccrparea,  per  nervos 
ad  mufeulos  trar.Jmiltatur,  fcl  commotio  ab  ed  communicetuf ,  ques  po£tt  'validijimam  inftationem  iSl» 
Kuli  efficere.     Borell.  de  mot.  animal.  Part  2.  Prop.  22.  ■      '  •  ' 

(i)  Fateor  me  non  percipcie  mechanicam  operationem,  qua  motus  fpirituum  in  cerehro  i^'icnx  'Vo- 
luntatis agitati,  eos .  dirigant  ad  titillandos  certos  £5"  detcrminatos  mufeulos,  ut\  Ji  'vetim  manum  ix^ 
tender e,  fpiritus  dirigantur  mn  ad  tierfos  pedum,  aut  thoracis,  fed  ferantvr  ad  eos  qui  ad  manus  f(r~ 
tingunt,  ut  ets  titillent.     Atji  balbutiendo  aliquid  loqui  <velimus,  futo,  i^c.  Ibiil.  Prop.  2f ,   •      -    x 
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any  proportion  to    that  of  the  matter   to  be  moved  by  ic ;    and   if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  (which  is  the  only  thing   to    be   fuppofed,  to   render  the 
effed  pofllble)  that  their  quantities  of  matter  and  velocities  were  reciprocally 
froportional  fthat  is,  that   it  as  much   exceeded  the  matter  to   be  moved 
in   velocity,  as  it  is   lefs  in  quantity^    to  render  their  forces   but  birely 
equal  ;    then  it   follows   that    the  velocity   of  this  part   would  be  fo    in- 
conceivably great,    that  it  would  perforate  any   part  of  the  body,  oppo- 
fino-  its  diredtion,  like  a  ball  out   of  a  gun,  and  fo  leave  the  body  quite, 
without    performing  the  defigned  effedl:.     Borelli    calculates  that   when  a 
man  extends  his  arm,  and  upon   the  extremity  of  his  four  fingers  fup- 
ports    as  great   a  weight  as    he  can   in   that  pofture,    the    force  that   is 
exerted    in  the  mufcles  to  fupport  this  weight,  is  more  than  feventy  thou- 
fand  times  greater  than    the  weight  itfelf,  whatever  this  is(^).     But  it  is 
impoffible   that  a  force  equal  to  this  could  be    diredly    imprefled  on   a 
part,  that  almoft  efcapes   obfervation,  without  having  the  effe<5l:  juft  now- 
mentioned.     Whence  it   is  evident.  That  all  the  force  is  not  imprejfed  on  the 
jirft  moved  farts  Canimal  Spirits,  v.  g.)    ;  and  that  all  that  it  doth  is  only 
to  give  fcope    to   a  far  greater  power  to  be  exerted  -,  and  that  this  immaterial 
power  is  exerted  in  fubordination  to  the  will,  or  co-operates  with  it. 

XXIII.  This  Author,  who  was  the  firft  that  difcovered  that  the 
force  exerted  within  the  body  fo  enormoudy  exceeds  the  weight  to  be 
moved  without  -,  or  that  nature  employs  an  immenfe  power  to  move  a 
fmall  weight,  fays  thus  of  it  ;  Parr  2.  c.  3.  De  gradu  virtutis  motives  vi- 
talis  mufculorum  fecundkm  Antiques.  Hcsc  communis  fententia  [the  opinion  of 
Galen,  Gajfendus,  and  others,  to  wit.  That  nature  moves  great  weights  by 
fmall  powers]  tantum  verifmilitudinem  i^  probabilitatetn  in  fe  habere  vide- 
htr,  ut  mirum  non  fit,  a  nemine,  quod  fciam,  in  dubium  fuijje  revocatam. 
!^is  enim  tarn  Jiullus  erit,  ut  macifinam  unquam  quarat,  ut  magna  vi  pu- 
ffllum  pondus  moveat,  fcilicet  machir^tn  ^  artificium  adhibeat,  non  ut  com- 
pendium, fed  ut  difpendium  viriu?n  patiatur  ?  Non  fecus  ac  ft  quis  pondus 
unius  librts,  quod  immediate  abfque  ulld  machind,  movere  atque  fublevare  poffet 
vi,  i^  robore  cequali  uni  librae,  negle^o  compendia,  quesreret  veSles,  trochleas, 
(3  alia  organa,  ut  libram  unam  fublevaret  viribus  decies  C^  centies  mnjoribus, 
Et  ft  hoc  abfurdum  jure  cenfetur,  qui  fieri  poterit  ut  natura  fapientiffima, 
qua  ubique  compendia,  fimpUcttatem,  (Jfacilitatem  quaril,  tantd  indujlrid  ma- 

(k)  Idem,  Part  i.  Prop.  45,  82  &  124. 
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chinas  in  organis  ammalis  elaboravit,  non  ut  parv.4  virlute  magna  pontJera, 
fed  i  contra  immenfo  propemodum  robore  parva  ponder  a  movsat  ?  Hoc  qiiidem 
licet  videatur  monjlrum,  &*  contra  communem  fentenliam,  non  diffiteor  rue 
fojfe  evidentijjime  demonfirare,  (^  petitd  prius  venid,  ojlendere  contrarim  fen- 
tentice  affer tores  allucinatos  fuijje.  Demonfirabo  eniin  verb  machinas  in  mo- 
tionibus  ammalis  adhiberi.  Of  illas  multiplices,  &  varias  ejfe  j  attamen  non 
parvd  virtute  magna  pondera  fublevari,  fed  e  contra  magna  virlute,  C^ 
f-oborefacultatis  animalis  parva  pondera  fufiineri  ;  ita  tit  multoties  virtus  mo- 
tiva  centies  £5*  millies  fuperet  pondus  offium  £5?  artictslorum  fublevatorum,  (sf 
nunqu am  minor  fit  illis;  (J  hoc  erit  prcBcipuutn  hujus  primes  parlis  fuhjeSlum 
Cr?  materia.  Thus  far  this  excellent  perfon  in  his  entrance  upon  this 
furprifing  affair.  And  whatever  may  have  been  objefted  againft  his  calcu- 
lation of  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  other  particulars  (/J  ;  yet  it  is  obvious 
chat  in  the  main,  it  is  as  he  afferts  with  refped  to  fpontaneous  motion  ;  viz. 
that  nature  employs  a  vaftly  great  force  to  move  or  fufpend  a  fmall  weight, 
and  there  is  a  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  For  the 
'Power  that  moves  the  limbs  in  this  motion  is  confined  to  narrow  boundii 
or  hath  but  a  fmall  room  to  adl  in  i  and  the  weight  to  be  moved  (the  limb 
or  part,  and  it  may  be  a  foreign  weight  joined  to  ir,  as  when  we  throw  a 
ftone  with  our  hand,  or  fupport  a  weight  with  our  extended  arm)  moves 
through  a  much  larger  fpace.  Therefore  iht  power  muft  be  as  much  greater 
than  the  weight,  as  its  diftance  from  the  center  of  motion  is  lefs.  The  wif- 
dom  of  God  and  his  power  fhines  out  wonderfully  in  this.  The  animal 
body  was  to  be  but  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  the  power  was  necefiarily  confined 
to  aft  within  it  -,  and  the  weight  was  as  neceflTarily  to  be  moved  without  it, 
in  all  motions.  Therefore  a  great  profufion  of  power  and  force  was  reqiii- 
fite  to  move  fmall  weights.  And  fince  a  contrary  difpofition  of  things 
(where  the  pov/er,  to  wit,  fliould  have  aiSired  in  a  larger  fphere,  and  the 
weight  moved  in  lefier  room^  was  inconceivable  -,  we  fee  the  power  of  God 
was  not  ftraightned,  but  hath  laid  out  an  immenfity  of  force  to  produce 

(I)  Dr.  Jamti  Ketl,  it  is  true,  hath  is  good  as  demonftrated  that  M.  BonlU  is  wrong  in 
calculating  the  force  of  the  mufde  of  the  heart ;  and  M.  Vangnm  hath  difcovered  another  miftake 

of  his.     Yet  it  is  but  juftice  to  fet  down  what  this  laft  named  Author  fays  of  him Aur:fle{bi)'% 

he)  p  fat  atlajue  une  erreur  ou  M.  Borelli  eji  tomb'e,  on  tien  eji  fas  mains  perfuadi  i!u  mi  lite  extra. 
^dinalre  de  ce  grand  hommc,  dont  les  princifaux  owvragei  doi'vent  etre  mis  au  nombre  des  liines  let 
plus  originaux  jki  tr/tnt  paru  dans Jiicle  ri.  Aevertiffement  au  Vexamtn  de  fopimon  de  M.  Borclli  fur 
bt.fn^ittt»  difiidi  fujptndiu  par  da  cordis. 
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the  efFe(5t ;  which  feems  indeed  an  extravagant  expence  of  power  to  usi 
whofe  weaknefs  forces  us  to  have  recourfe  to  a  quite  contrary  method.  For 
we  are  obliged  to  give  the  little  piver  we  can  employ  a  large  fphere  of  a^ion, 
that  the  weight  may  be  moved  a  frnall  /pace.  The  wifdom  of  God  dif- 
plays  itfclf  alfo  wonderfully,  in  chufing  the  proper  kind  of  power  (Tpeak- 
ing  according  to  our  conception)  fo  as  to  require  the  lead  fphere  of  adlion 
poffible  :  for  an  inftantaneous  fermentation  is  kindled  up  in  the  body  of 
the  mufcle,  where  a  force  is  exerted  like  to  that  of  gun-powder:  ^i^e  pojjlt 
validijfimam  ir.flationem  i£tu  oculi  efficere,  fays  Borelli  (m).  Let  me  be  per- 
mitted 

(m)  The  following  animadveriion  hath  been  made  with  refpeft  to  what  is  faid  here.  "  As  for 
"  the  caofe  of  the  contraiflion  of  the  mufcles  in  animal  motion,  that  feems  one  of  the  moft  ab- 
"  flrufe  phasnomena  in  nature,  and  moft  difputed  at  prefent  An  ingenious  writer  has  refuted 
"  the  more  common  opinion,  without  giving  any  diftinft  account  of  his  own.  There  is  fo 
"  much  rea.'bn  to  be  cautious  in  natural  philofophy,  and  flow  in  giving  into  any  hypothefis, 
"  and  the  experience  of  many  ages  has  fhewed  this  fo  neceflary,  that  it  is  by  modelly  and 
'•'  great  care  in  reafoning  about  the  hidden  caufes  of  thefe  manifeft  phasnomena  that  one  will 
"  be  heard  upon  them  "  But  with  much  fubmiffion,  though  the  formal  manner  of  mufcular 
motion  is  Rill  diiputed  by  Philofophers,  all  that  I  affert  here  is  neverthelefs  certain,  -viz.  tha^ 
a  prodigious  force  is  e.verted  within  the  body  of  the  mufcle  ;  which  follows  from  this  known 
circumftance,  that  it  is  confined  to  aft  in  a  narrow  fphere,  while  the  weight  is  to  be  moved 
through  a  large  compafs  ;  and  that  therefore  this  is  a  wonderful  inftance  both  of  the  wifdom 
of  God  in  contriving,  and  his  power  in  e.^ihibiting  this  phenomenon.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  formal' manner  how  lightning  hath  fuch  ftupendous  efFefts  ;  yet  the  effefts  themfelves  are 
not  to  be  contefled.  If  we  are  certain  of  a  particular  circumflance  in  any  appearance  'which 
is  above  any  thing  but  infinite  power  to  effeft,  fuch  as  in  this  cafe,  for  inllance,  the  prodigious! 
force  exerted,  and  whicli  it  is  neceflary  fhould  be  exerted,  on  account  of  the  narrow  fpace  it 
is  confined  to  as  a  mechanical  power,  while  die  weight  to  be  moved  lies  at  a  great  diltance ; 
and  if  we  are  certain  that  fuch  a  force  is  applied,  which  though  it  afts  with  fpeed  and  vio- 
lence, yet  acts  mildly  and  innoxioufly  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  without  pain  even  to 
the  moft  tender  parts  themfelves,  though  aftually  concerned  and  employed  in  the  produdion 
of  the  phenomenon;  if  we  are  certain  of  this,  I  fay,  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  admire  that  Power  which  is  able  to  make  good  fuch  an  eSeft,  and  that  too  by  a  method  fo 
different  from  what  our  weaknefs  would  force  us  upon,  tlwugh  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  formal  manner  how  this  is  brought  to  pals.  If  we  aft  ftrongly  we  aft  deftriiaively ;  but 
here  the  power  is  exerted  in  another  manner.  It  afts  with  firevgth  and  'vigour,  and  yet 
v/ith  Jafety  ;  the  force  applied  is  guarded  and  rcflraincd,  and  therefore,  though  immenfe,  i^ 
does  no  mifchief.  What  if  this  is  done  by  vray  of  a  firing  of  bladders  ?  This  neither  dimi- 
nifhes  the  power  exerted,  nor  the  contrivance.  V/e  faw  before  that  a  flender  film  of  air  fup- 
ports  a  mighty  weight,  and  that  without  contaft.  This  but  increafes  the  wonder  j  for  mat- 
ter cannot  refift  above  its  njU  inertia;  nor,  being  inert,  multiply  the  force  impreffed  upon  it  j 
and  the  fuperjilus  of  force  exhibited  mutt  come  from  another  hand.  In  Ihort,  a  weight  can- 
not be  fufpended  but  by  an  ecjuality  of  re-aftion  either  from  the  inailivity  of  matter,  or  from  a 
/iviiig  /<nw*-.  ■" 
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mitted  to  ftiew  the  difference  between  the  method  of  the  Deity  and  of  us 
men  in  the  exertion  of  power,  by  the  following  rude  comparifon.     Let  us 

If  we  knew  the  mechanical  manner  of  mufcular  motion,  could  we  ceafe  to  admire,  or  im- 
mediately affign  a  new  power  to  matter  to  anfvver  the  appearance?  This  would  be  quits 
wrong.  As  I  have  faid  above,  we  can  trace  power  and  vvifdom  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature  a 
great  way,  to  fhew  us  the  perfedlions  of  the  caufe ;  but  we  cannot  purfue  the  inexpreffible  fubtilty 
of  contrivance  and  machinery  to  an  end,  to  teach  us  to  admire  beyond  what  we  can  for- 
mally conceive.  And  this  is  as  rational  in  right  philofophy  (that  is,  where  finite  intelligent 
Beings  are  to  be  inftrufted  by  the  works  of  an  infinite  Architeft),  and  as  abfolutely  neceffary, 
if  we  would  aft  rationally,  as  it  is  to  afcribe  what  we  formally  conceive  to  art  and  power. 
Would  we  know  all  the  art  and  power  of  an  omnipotent  Creator  ;  or  allow  no  power  and  art 
beyond  what  we  know  ?  Let  one  anfvver  this  at  his  leiiure.  We  are  but  in  our  firfl:  fbage  of 
exiftence  ;  a  fund  of  inftruftion  is  undoubtedly  referved  for  us  till  hereafter.  What  elfe  were 
philofophy  worth,  if  not  to  train  us  up  in  the  knowledge  of  this  Caufe,  but  to  gratify  an  un- 
meaning curiofity,  or  be  a  meer  paftime,  or  to  make  us  defpife  others?  There  cannot  be  propofed 
another  conilftent  end  of  it.  Would  we  purlue  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  caufes  in  nature  to 
help  us  to  admire  the  skill  and  art  of  chance,  or  the  ivlfJom  of  ncccjjity  ?  I  wifti  men  would  think 
on  this  plain,  (hort  queltion. 

But  to  return,  any  one  will  fee  that  my  defign,  or  the  particular  argument  here,  doth  not  lead 
me  to  efpoufe  any  hypothefis  ;  but  to  fhew  in  general  that  motive  power  cannot  be  lodged  in 
matter  ;  nor  therefore  that  the  direftion  of  the  force,  nor  the  contrivance  and  defign  can  be 
imputed  to  it,  or  to  any  furd  caufe.  The  true  mechanical  folution  of  any  phsnomenon, 
whenever  it  is  given,  or  by  whomfoever  it  is  difcovered,  will  always  confirm  this.  I  have 
no  occafion  therefore  to  thruft  myfelf  into  the  controverfles  of  philofophers  that  are  out  of  my 
road,  unlefs  they  oppofe  this  conclufion ;  in  which  cafe  fome  better  hand  will  certainly  ap- 
pear  in  fuclva  caufe.  In  fpeaking  of  thefe  particulars  of  mufcular  motion,  'vi-z.  the  great  force 
exerted,  and  the  narrow  fphere  it  ails  in  (which  are  very  certain  circumfbnces)  I  refer  to 
Bprclli,  as  the  ttiofi  aiilhentic  writer.  Yet  he  calls  the  chapter  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  caufes 
of  the  contraftion  of  the  mulcles,  De  caujis  prcbahililus  only  ;  and  in  another  cafe,  he  fays, 
Fateor  me  nan  lercipere  mechanicam  rationem,  i^c.  as  was  cited  juft  now.  Here  is  no  hypo- 
thefis obftinately  defended.  He  propofes  what  he  thinlis  probable  ;  every  one  will  do  the 
fame..  Sir  If.  Newton  jiath  propoled  his  elajlick  Fluid  to  anfwer  the  fame  appearance.  I 
compare  this  force  to  ihat  of  goji-powder,,  not  by  way  of  hypothefis,  but  to  help  myfelf^ 
arid  others  like  myfelf,  to  conceive  the  fuidcmicfi  and  firengtb  of  the  efFeft.  Thus  far  tlie 
comparifon  ferves ;  but  in  refped  of  the  ' Lthiilejhtefs  of  th^  force-  it  faults.  To  a  like  pur- 
pofe  I  make  ufe  of  another  rude -cortipftrii'oh  of  the  lever  immddi.ately  after,  which  indeed 
wants  much  indulgence.  Why  fliould  our  ignorance  of  wliat  we  know  not  hinder  us  to  make 
a  right  ule  of  what  we  know?  When  v.-e  confiJer  that  in  every  fucceifive  intumefcence  of 
a  mufcle,  there  is  a  fudden  exploficn,  as  it  were,  where  a  certain  matter  is  confumed 
(as,  according  to  5i;«//(',  I  think  thephscnomenon  of  lafTitude  declares)  and  confider  farther  the 
qmcinefs,  the'  indejincna  of  this,  as  when  che  walks  a  whole  day,  or  works  at  any  hard 
labour;  we 'fhall  hardly  be  able  to  hdp  admiring  the  power,  the'goadnefs^ '.and  {if  oaa 
diirft  fb  fexj^refs  ilLaltet-our. maimer .).;tlie  pains lihe'infiuite  God  of- jiature  is  at  in  animal 
iBfltion.,3  i;  v\  i3vom  3i  M.UI  di  A  ^ivj.-.-'i  v[jni:^'f!03  y:;/ 
■  -•■"    'S-'-'-'  '  luppofe 
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fuppofe  a  Jever  twenty  or  thirty  foot  long  on  one  fide  of  the  fulcrum,  or 
point  fupporfing-,  and  fcarce  half  a  foot  on  the  other:  man  would  apply 
his  little  power  to  the  twenty-foot  extremity  to  raife  the  weight  through 
half  a  foot  •,  but  the  Author  of  man  applies  a  fufficient  force  to  the  half- 
foot  extremity  to  move  the  v/eight  through  a  fphere  of  twenty  feet.  This 
inay  help  us  in  fome  meafure  to  form  a  notion  of  the  difference  of  the 
method,  and  of  the  effed  produced. 

XXIV.  From  this  we  may  fee  the  truth  of  what  was  faid,  N°  9.  fed.  i, 
viz.  that  matter  is  fo  powerfully  refilling  a  thing, -that  man  could  over- 
come the  refinance  but  of  a  mighty  inconfiderable  part  of  it,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  greater  power  than  his  own  ;  for  really  all  the  motion 
that  is  to  be  properly  afcribed  to  his  power,  is  that  imprefled  upon  the  firft 
moved  fubtile  matter,  which  occafions  a  fuperior  power  to  be  exerted  in  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  And  this  again,  infers  all  that  was  aflcrted, 
N°  12.  of  this.  For  as  it  appears  by  what  was  faid,  from  N**  25.  feft.  i. 
to  that  N°  12.  that  the  firjt  Caufe  is  the  conjiant  and  fole  Mover  in  all  the 
inanimate  and  unvegitating  parts  of  matter  ;  fo  it  evidently  follows  from 
what  hath  been  faid  fince,  that  he  is  m  lefs  powerfully  prefent  in  all  the 
fpontaneous  motions  of  animals  ,  which  (except  as  to  the  will  and  fponta- 
neity,  and  a  fmall  force  imprefled  on  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the 
matter  of  the  body^  are  immediately  effefled  by  him.  Let  us  take  an  ex- 
ample, to  confider  how  many  ways  his  power  is  exerted  in  producing  the 
effeft  in  an  ordinary  inftance,  without  difllmbling  truth  for  fear  of  its 
confequences.  Truth  can  have  no  ill  confequences ;  nor  need  we  be  afraid  to 
follow  wherever  it  leads.  "When  one  difcharges  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow,  the 
fpontaneous  mover  (the  immaterial  part,  or  foul  J  wills  and  deftgns  the  pro- 
duftion  of  the  adion  :  and  this  entitles  it  his  aSlion,  in  all  the  moral  con- 
fequences of  it,  whatever  they  are.  This  mover  doth  moreover  fomething 
that  fets  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  at  work  -,  and  thus  far  only  it  is  an 
agent.  The  matter  of  his  limbs,  the  natural  powers  being  exerted  in 
it  by  the  frjl  Mover,  in  confequence  of  the  fpontaneous  mover's  willing,  im- 
prefleth  by  its  refiftance  and  firm  cohefion,  (which  is  alfo  his  impulfe)  a 
force  on  the  bow,  whereby  it  is  bended  ;  and  this  is  the  immediate  effi- 
ciency of  the  frjl  Mover.  This  force  is  withdrawn,  and  the  fpring  of  the 
bow  hath  fcope  to  be  exerted,  and  to  difcharge  the  arrow.  This  is  again 
the  effedl  of  the  frji  Mover.  As  foon  as  the  arrow  is  out  of  the  bow, 
iht  adion  of  gravity  constantly  impels  it,  fo  that  it  moves  in  a  certain 

determined 
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determined  path,  or  curve  ;  and  in  its  defcent,  what  by  the  aftion  of  gra- 
vity upon  i-t,  (which  is  the  conflant  impulfe  of  the  firft  Mover)  and  what 
by  the  force  communicated  to  it  by  the  reftitutive  aftion  of  the  bow,  alfo 
impreffed  hy  him,  it  falls  on  an  innocent  man  perhaps,  and  wounds,  or  kills 
him.  How  far  theAtheift  may  millake  this  as  an  objedion  to  the  good- 
nefs  and  juftice  of  this  Being,  we  may  fee  hereafter.  But  in  the  mean  time 
ic  is  evident,  that  the  particular  mover  in  the  human  body  hath  but  * 
fmaU  fhare  in  producing  all  this  motion.  And  yet  from  thence  a  gradation 
begins  to  be  perceptible  («). 

XXV.  When  I  confider  this  whole  reafoning,  and  withal  refleft  how  op- 
pofite  it  is  to  [he  fettled  prejudices  of  men,  I  forefee  it  will  be  narrowly 
canvafled  both  by  friends  and  adverfaries  ;  and  am  hopeful  from  reviewing 
it  over  and  over,  and  confidering  the  frivoloufnefs  of  the  objeflions  thac 
have  been  yet  offered  againft  it,  that  it  will  be  found  folid  and  juft, 
or  at  lead  that  no  miftake  will  be  found  affecfting  the  main  conclufion: 
and  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  this,  by  confidering  that  Dr. 
Clarke  carries  this  fpeculation  the  faine  length.  And  I  am  alfo  perfuaded 
that  any  man  who  begins  with  the  vis  inertits  of  matter,  and  reafons  fair- 
ly, muft  carry  it  the  fame  length.  Only  let  me  obferve,  that  if  the  Dodtor 
had  written  in  that  diffufe  manner  I  have  done,  and  on  this  fingle  topic 
feparately,  how  many  other  arguments,  nay  how  much  better  arguments 
(I  fay  it  without  atfeftation)  might  have  been  reafonably  expedled  from 
him  !  And  now  having  faid  thus  much,  let  us  flop  a  little  to  fet  the  for- 
mer arguments  and  our  prejudices  againll:  each  another.     What  may  one 

{«)  If  we  obferve,  there  is  a  gradatkn  or  fcaU  of  afccnt  of  the  principle  of  aflion  among 
creatures,  in  proportion  to  their  perfeaion.     For  from  what  is  here  faid,  it  is  plain  the  firft  Be- 
ing is  the  fole  principle  of  aftion  in  all  inanimate  matter.     In   animal  motion,  the  animals  them, 
felves  are  admitted  into  a  fmall  participation  of  the   produftion  of  riie  eifeft,  as  they  have  the 
direaion  of  fome  motions,  or  the  power  of  beginning  them.     Brutes  and  men  are  thus  far  fpon- 
taneous  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies.     But  men  have  farther  a  power  of  direfting 
arbitrarily  their  perceptive  capacity  to  and  throughout  their  pall  perceptions,  which  brutes  have  not, 
as  (hall  be  (hewn,  and  whidi  therefore   is  the  fpecific   difference  betwi.xt  rational   and  irrational 
beings  :    for  this  power  is  the  foundation  of  tiie  rational  nature.     Of  thefe  things  aitewards 
As  to  the  power  of  moving  matter,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  higher  orders  of  beings,  have 
it  in  a  great  degree  ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  Clarke  infmuates,  they  may  exert  this   power  for  parti 
cular  defigns  of  Providence.     But  Itill  the  univerfal  influence  upon  matter,  and  that  various  im- 
pulfe whereby  all  the  particular  parts  of  the  Univerfe,  and  individual  things,  by  a  conilant  law 
and  tenor,  are  preferved,  mull  proceed  from  the  firft  Caufe. 
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ferionny  thirfk'  'oF  all  tfiatpafTe^-  in  nature  ?  Irife  frorn'my  fcai.  By  Whof« 
power?  I  p'roceeda  Jl'epi  Who  afllfts  me  ?  What  various  a<5lion  i&liere 
excited  by  the  fimple —£(51  of  my  \vill,  without  rny  f.irthcr  participation  ! 
I  move  7ny  hand,  tny  fuger  ;  I  pronounce  a  word.  Muft  I  have  recourfe  to 
the  living  powers  of  dead  mrtter  ?-'//<¥/  wypulfe  ;  ohfirve  my  refpiration. 
What  adion  and  pov/er  are 'exerted  in  thefe  ?  Who  exefts  if?  Are  inert 
particles,  finely  fet  together,  fufficient  ?  Philofophy  will  not  allow  us  to 
admit  of  fuch  a-bfurdities.  What  are  we  to  adbiit  of  then?  Cm  power 
and  wifdom  be  the  effed  of  nothing?  Or  of  any  thing  but  a  powerful 
and  wife  Being  ?  Doth  vigilant  matter  perform  all  while  I  flrep  ?  Is 
it  unphilofophica!  credulity  to  believe  a  God  ?  Philofophy  fhould  then 
explain  things  without  him.  Or  is  any  one  man  fingular  in  having  fuch 
various  action  incefTantly  performed  for  him  ?  Is  nothing  done  for  any  othtr 
man,  any  other  animal,  any  vegetable  ?  Bui  is  it  poffible  to  find fo  much 

power  as  to  perform  all  this  ?  Is    noC    that  power    pofTible    which  is 

aftually  exerted  ?     We   would  not  fcruple  to  allow  nature  (a  furd  entity  in 

pur  minds,   a    philofophical    namej  all  this  power..^ -But  can  all  this 

hower  belong  to  one  Being  ? Infinite  power  may  belong  to  one   Being, 

It  cannot  belong  to  two.  There  fhould  necefTarily  be  a  divifion.  Infinite 
power  divided  ceafes  to  be  infinite  power.  Infinite  power  miift  belong  to 
one  Beino-. But  can  one  Being  he  every  where  prefent,  to  exert  fuch  va- 
rious action  ahout'me,  every  other  man,  every  other  thing?  He  would  not 
elfe   have   infinite   power.     Excluding  it   from  any  place,  or  thing,  limits 

j[-_ —But  can  fuch  a  Being  fuhje5i  himfelf  to  fuch  conflant,  univerfal,  little 

ivor-k  ?  Both  the  'Deity  really  a£Iuate  the  particles  -of  matter  in  my  vile  body  ? 
Is  it  not  more  philofophical  to  find  out  feme  lefs  -worthy  caufe  to  ajfwer  this  uni- 
verfal effe5l  ?  Yes  perhaps  ;  dead  matter,  univerfal  chance,  univerfal  ne- 
cefTity,  fomething  that  afls  wifely  and  powerfully  univerfally,  without  ei- 
ther wifdom  or  power.  Thefe  are  lefs  worthy  caufes,  but  they  are  con- 
tradidtory  ones.  Perhaps  infinity  of  power  may  be  puzzled,  flraitned, 
perplexed;  perhaps  it  cannot  reach  to  infinitely  little  things  ;  things  below 
a  certain  o-reatnefs  ?  But  is  tliis  univerfil  eilcft  fo  unworthy?  Whofe  is 
the    matter  of  the   vil:-lt   inf.tfl  ?      By  whofe  lav/s,    whofe  wifdom  was  ic 

formed  ? But  really  (fay    you)  this  is  very  terrible  !     Is  the  power  of 

God  ccinjlantly  fo  near  me  ?  Doth  he  know  fo  intimately  every  thing  I  do  ?, 
Why?  If  he  be  infinite,  where  ^  can  we  lurk?  What  other  thing,  what 
other  being  befides  this  infinite  one  could  preferve  us,  and  perform  the  va- 
rious actions  on  which  our  life  depends  ?     Is  it  fo  terrible  to  be  preferved  a 
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thoufand  different  ways  ?  We  are  rational ;  if  we  a£t  as  fuch,  what  have 
we  to  fear  ?  He  is  infinitely  rational,  and  cannot  but  love  the  works  of  rea- 
fon.  In   all  thefe  queflions,  the  men  who  fcorn  to  be  determined  by 

any  thing  but  the  force  of  reafon,  will  determine,  and  chufe  their  own  fide. 

XXVI.  And  now,  can  we  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  demonftration  that  there  is  a  God '. 
that  he  is  near  every  one  of  us,  at  all  times  ;  when  the  greateft  philofopher  can- 
not account  for  the  motion  of  his  own  finger,  without  having  recourfe  to  his 
power  immediately  put  forth  in  the  performance  of  it :  when  we  cannot 
turn  our  eyes,  our  thoughts,  to  anyone  thing  in  nature,  which  doth  not  fhew 
his  power  immediately  exerted:  when  otherwife,  the  parts  of  our  own  bo- 
dies would  be  fcattered  like  dull  before  the  wind,  by  every  force  that  could 
only  overcome  their  fimpic  vis  inertice,  that  is,  ("N*  8.  of  this)  by  every 
force?  And  if  we  confider  that  the  other  infinite  pirfedtions  in  the  Deity 
of  jullice,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  cannot  be  feparaied  from  his  prefence,. 
knowledge,  and  power,  without  denying  his  exiftence  entirely,  and  at  the 
fame  time  all  evidence  and  truth,  as  fiiall  be  fhewn  ;  if  we  confider  this,  I 
fay,  it  all  together  affords  us  fuch  a  view  of  the  Divine  Providence,  as  muft 
be  very  comfortable  to  creatures  otherwife  fo  weak  and  helplefs  as  we  are  ; 
extremely  plcafint  and  fatisfying  to  the  rational  nature,  that  muff  be  pleafed 
to  find  an  infinite  reafon  at  the  head  of  things,  inftead  of  theAtheift's  ill- 
fupported,  tottering  world  -,  and  wonderfully  affonifhing  to  our  weak  and 
finite  comprehenlions.  This  is  that  fcene  of  Providence  deducible  from 
matter  of  fad  in  the  Univerfe,  confirmed  by  one  uninterrupted  experiment 
("his  power  indefinently  exerted  on  every  thing  to  which  we  can  turn  our 
thoughts'or  eyesj  and  difcovered  ("as  was  faid  in  N°  7.  fed.  \.)  from  this 
fingle  truth,  that  matter,  as  a  folid,  extended  fuhflance^  neceffarily  reftfls 
all  change  of  its  -prefent  flate  of  reft  or  motion.  And  now  let  the  Atheift  be 
asked  in  his  turn,  what  reafon  Lucretius  had  for  exclaiming  againft  his  no- 
tion that  a  being  could  be  omnibus  inque  locis,  inque  omni  tempore  frcefto  (0)  j 
and  for  fetting  up  in  his  room,  according  to  his  own  unphilofophical  pre- 

judiceSj 

(0)  Nam  (proh  fa>!^a  Deum  tranquilli  pe!}ora  pace 
Shi^  pladdum  degmtt  tX'Viim,  'uitamque  ferctiam  /  ) 
!^is  regere  immeiiji  fummam ;  quis  habere  pyoftindi 
Endo  manu  'validas  potis  ejl  moderanter  habcnas  ? 
i^is  pariter  carlos  oinneh  cowvertere  ?  £3°  omncis 
Ignihus  trthereis  terras  Ji'ffire  feraceis  ?' 
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judices,  an  wfinity  of  nothingnefs  beyond  all  being,  and  a  huge  monftrous 
neceffity,  an  empty  unfupported  caufe  of  things,  itfelf  nothing,  and  be- 
longing to  nothing  ?  From  this  alfo  may  appear  how  little  is  in  that  beaded 
argument  of  his  and  his  followers,  that  in  an  infinite  laffe  of  time-,  allfojfihle 
combinations  of  things  mtijl  have  happened,  and  fo  all  poffible  produfcions  of 
plants  and  anitnah  mufi  have  been  effeBed  (p).  i.  Matter  refills  motion, 
and  w^nts  an  extraneous,  immaterial  B.-ing  to  move  it.  2.  If  put  in  mo- 
tion, it  refifls  a  change  of  the  diretflion.  3.  If  the  diredion  is  changed, 
the  q  lurity  of  morion  is  diminilhed,  from  the  collifion  of  the  atoms  among 
then;felves.  Hence  not  one  fmgle  new  combination  could  have  happened  through 
all  eter)iity,   allowing  matter  could  have  exifted  without  a  caufe.     4.  But 

Omnibus  i)?que  loch  effe  omni  tempot-e  frtsfio  ? 

Niibihus  ut  tenehras  facial :  ccelique  Jerena 

Concutiat  fonitu?  turn  fulmina  mittat  I  i^  adds    ■ 

Srepe  fuas  dijluihet ;  is'  in  deferta  recedem 

Srfviat,  exerceiis  telum,  quod fa-pe  nocenteis 

Praterit,  exanimatqite  indignoi  inque  tnerenteis  ? 

Lib.  2.  ver.  1092. 
I  beg  thefe  lines  may  be  remarked.  Ho^v  grandly  doth  a  contradiaiov.  found,  fet  off  in  a  poetical 
drefs  !  A  reader  cannot  withlland  his  own  prejudices  when  he  finds  them  recommended  to 
him  in  fuch  lofty  numbers.  He  calls  the  Gods  to  witnefs  againft  themfelves,  that  they  have 
no  power  j  that  no  being  can  have  power  to  wield  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  drive  them  round, 
and  perform  the  other  effeas  that  are  done  in  the  Univerfe.  But  may  we  not  flop  him  in  his 
fublimity,  to  aflc.  If  no  being  hath  power  to  do  this,  how  comes  it  to  be  done  ?  He  will  an. 
fwer,  this  power  is  fo  great  that  it  can  belong  to  no  being  :  therefore  it  is  better  to  find  out 
fome'thing  elfe  that  may  perform  thefe  effefts ;  atoms,  chance  and  neceffity  may  perform  all. 
But  the  firft  of  thefe  caufes,  atoms,  is  inert,  or  hath  only  a  negative  power  ;  chance  is  a  bare 
found !  and  r.ecelJity  is  a  caufe  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  that  the  word  confifts 
of  nvo'or  three  or  more  fyllables.  It  is  ftrangc  thatfuch  ftufffhould  pafs  for  philofophy,  and  have 
amufed  the  world  fo  long  !  The  names  of  thefe  caufes  are  now  fomewhat  antiquated,  and  their 
ptower  is  recruited  with  a  nenv  appellation.  We  call  them  nnt:<re,  and  the  natural  poic-rs  of  mat^ 
ier.  If  we  would  add  the  epithet,  inaBi've,  and  fay  honeftly.  Vie  natural  povjen  of  inailivs 
mattir,  we  (hould  fpoil  the  whole  myllery  ol  all  kinds  of  Atheifm  at  once. 
( p  )  Nam  ccrte  neque  conf.Uo  primordia  rerum 

Ordinefe  qu/rque,  atque  fagaci  mente  loc&runt  ; 

Nee  quos  qua-que  darcnt  motus  pepigere  profefto  ; 

Sed  quia  multimodis,  tnultis,  mutata  per  omni 

T.X  infinito  njexantur  per  cita  plagis, 

Omne  genus  motus,  bf  ccetus  experiundoy 
Tandem  dewniunt  in  taleis  dcpafituras. 


Slualihus  hac  rebus  cmfijiit  Jumtm  ereata. 

Lib.  I,  ver.  lozo. 
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making  a  large  concefTion,  that  the  juft  combination  of  atoms,  requifite  to 
form  the  body  of  an  animal,  fome  way  or  other  might  have  happened  ;  the 
two  tnoft  effential  things  are  dill  wanting  5  a  cotiftant  extraneous  impidfe  to  be 
the  power  in  circulation,  refpiration,  and  all  other  motions  purely  me- 
chanical ;  and  farther,  another  immaterial  principle.,  to  be  the  loco-motive 
power  in  fpontancous  or  voluntary  motion.  Befides,  learned  and  good 
men,  taking  the  argument  at  all  difadvantages,  have  fliewn  that  the  impro- 
bability of  fuch  a  combination  of  atoms  is  to  the  probability,  as  an  infinite 
number  to  unit,  or  nothing.  Only  it  ought  to  be  confidered  in  this  kind 
of  argument  in  reafoning  about  the  degrees  of  probability,  whether  that 
doth  not  allow  the  efFe<5i:  in  fome  degree  poffible,  which  yet  is  abfolutely 
impoflible.  The  argument  cannot  come  to  a  calculation,  without  fuppo- 
fing  the  pofllbility,  and  reality  too,  oi  four  fuccejjive  contradi^ions. 

XXVIl.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  confideration  of  the  other  properties 
of  the  human  foul,  and  fee  whether  it  is  pofTible  that  matter  may  be  ca- 
pable of  them.  The.  fecotid  fpecies  of  aflivity  mentioned  in  N"  i.  fe£l.  i. 
is  fpontaneity  of  thought,  where  the  power  is  cxercifed  over  our  own  per- 
ceptions ;  and  it  implies  the  power  of  willing,  as  being  really  exercifed  by 
volition.  If  we  are  aftive  in  turning  our  perceptive  capacity  to  any  objedl, 
it  muft  be  by  willing  ;  and  if  we  do  not  will  this,  we  are  not  adive  but  paf- 
five  in  it.  And  generally,  }jo  kind  of  a£livity  is  conceivable  mlhcut  volition  : 
a  thing  that  is  incapable  of  willing  the  afbion  that  is  performed  by  it,  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  be  phyfically  impelled  to  it,  but  not  to  have  the  principle  of 
aftion  in  itfelf  "  If  it  adls  blindly,  and  without  being  capable  to  will 
•'  the  adion  ;  "why  Jhoiild  it  ever  ceafe  from  a^ion,  or  ever  begin  the  a£lion  ? 
"  It  fhould  either  adt  always,  or  never."  This  fhews  that  it  mud  have  an 
external  determining  principle.  We  cannot  afcribe  a  change  from  aHion 
to  non-aHion,  or  e  contra,  but  to  fome  caufe.  This  principle  fhould  have 
been  more  regarded  by  men  who  fpeak  of  a6live  matter,  and  adlive  powers 
in  matter.  If  matter  effe6ls  a  change  of  ftate  in  itfelf  blindly,  and  with- 
out a  principle  ;  it  muft  cither  always  effe<5b  it,  which  I  have  Ihewn  to  be 
contradidory,  (fee  the  note  at  N"  14.  fedV.  i.j  or  never  effeft  ir,  which  is 
no  lefs  a  contradiction.  That  is,  when  a  change  of  ftate  is  effedted  in  mat- 
ter, it  muft  be  by  an  external  principle  determining  it,  or  by  the  inteinal 
determination  of  volition  :  or,  that  it  cannot  be  without  one  of  thefe,  or 
fome  third  way.  But  it  is  as  good  as  already  proved,  that  matter  cannot 
be  endued  with  the  power  of  volition.     It  was  fhewn  before,  N'  19.  of  this, 
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that  fpontaneous  motion  is  effeded  by  volition  ;  fpontaneous  motion  is  the 
'ame  as  voluntary  motion.  Now  nothing  needs  be  more  evident  than  that, 
■fincc  to  effedt  motion  is  abfokitely  above  the  power  of  matter,  the  power 
that  effeBs  motion  is  ahfolutely  above  matter.  Or  take  it  thus,  matter  as  a 
folid  fubftince  necefiarily  refills  all  change  of  ftate  ;  therefore  it  is  incapable 
ef  heivg  endued  with  that  power  that  could  change  its  ftate :  If  it  were  capable 
of  being  endued  with  this  power,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to  deny  its  refift- 
ance  ;  and  therefore  its  moment,  (N°  22.  fed:.  1.)  as  alfo  its  folid  extenfion 
(N°  26.)  In  fhort,  it  is  as  incapable  of  being  the  fubjeft  in  which  this 
power  and  refiftance  can  at  once  refide,  as  of  being  the  fubjedl  in  which 
refiftance  and  its  contrary  can  at  once  refide.  Matter  therefore  is  incapable 
of  all  kind  of  atflivity,  or  of  being  endued  with  any  power,  except  that  one 
negative  power  of  remaining  in  the  flate  in  which  it  at  prefent  is,  as  Dr. 
Clarke  alTerts. 

XXVIII.  Now  fince  this  is  fo,  though  we  fhould  grant  that  matter  might 
have  a  degree  of  perceptivity  in  it,  yet  notwithftanding  of  this  perceptivity, 
it  muft  be  as  inadive  in  all  fenfes,  as  it  could  be  without  perception.  It 
could  as  liitle  move  itfelf  then,  or  change  its  prefent  ftate  of  reft  or  mo- 
tion, as  impercipient  matter  could  -,  and  it  could  as  little  turn  its  percepti- 
vity to  any  objeft,  or  change  the  ftate  of  its  perception,  as  it  could  turn 
itfelf  to  another  pofition,  or  change  the  ftate  of  its  reft  or  motion  ;  that 
is,  as  if  it  wanted  that  capacity  altogether  :  fince  either  of  thefe  would 
fuppofc  adivity,  or  a  potver  of  willing  in  it ;  that  is,  it  would  be  as  flug- 
gi(h,  dead  matter,  in  all  fenfes,  as  any  fuppofition  could  make  it.  But 
lurely  to  afcribe  fuch  a  property  to  it,  as  leaves  it  as  inaflive,  either  to 
motion,  or  thought,  as  when  that  property  is  denied  of  it,  is  folly.  The 
only  remaining  refource  for  the  Atheift  is,  to  fuppofe,  That  pojfthly  feme 
kind  of  aollvity  may  he  ainong  the  powers  of  matter,  which  was  juft  now 
Ihewn  impolTible.  Any  other  being  could  never  know  whether  it  had  fuch 
a  degree  of  perceptivity,  or  not  ;  fince  it  could  do  nothing  more  to  dif- 
cover  it,  than  matter  that  had  no  perception  :  that  is,  it  is  impoffible  the 
perfon  who  affcrted  this,  could  ever  have  any  ground  for  his  affertion.  And  laftly, 
from  fuch  perceptivity  thinking  could  never  be  produced  i  for  thinking 
implies  aftive  perception,  or  aSlivity  pined  with  perceptivity.  For  which 
caufe  it  is  that,  though  irrational  animals  are  percipient,  and  alfo  adivein 
willing  motion  j  yet  wanting  the  other  fpecies  of  adivity,  the  fpontaneous 
diredion  of  their  perceptive  capacity  towards  and  through  their  paft  per- 
ceptions, they  cannot  be  called  thinking  creatures.  XXIX.  But 
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XXIX.  But  really  matter  hath  no  fuch  perceptivity  at  all :  for  of  what 
could  it  be  percipient  ?  Not  of  its  own  ad:ion  in  moving,  nor  of  its  in- 
ternal operations  in  thinking  j  all  adlion  in  it  being  impoffible.  Thus  it 
would  have  no  obje6b  to  be  perceived.  If  it  (hould  be  faid  that  it  might 
be  percipient  of  the  adlion  of  other  matter  upon  it  ;  not  to  mention  that 
adlion  is  impoflible  in  all  matter  alike  ;  then  fuch  perception  ought  to  be 
as  mechanical  and  neceflary  as  the  adlion  of  matter  upon  matter  is.  And 
becaufe  a£iion  and  re-a£lion  are  equal,  the  perception  ought  to  be  excited 
equally  in  both  the  matter  aBing,  and  the  viatter  aSfed  upon.  The  percep- 
;tion  ought  to  be  ftrong  according  to  the  force  of  the  collifion  :  nothing 
but  no  force  at  all  could  produce  no  perception  at  all  ;  but  in  all  other 
cafes  the  perception  fhould  be  fomething.  But  thefe  confequences  are  ab- 
furd,  and  falfe  •,  and  therefore  the  fuppofition  from  which  they  follow  mull 
be  fo  too.     In  a  mortified  or  gangren'd  limb  we  have  no  perception,  though  it 

.is  touched,  or  even  cut  off.  It  muft  be  organically  united  to  the  percipient 
being  in  us,  that  perception  may  be  excited  by  the  adlion  of  other  matter 
upon  it.  We  had  perception  of  the  adlion  of  other  matter  upon  that  pare- 
before,  but  have  it  not  now,  when  the  organifm  is  vitiated  ;  which  fhews 
that  fome  other  thing  is  neceflary  befides  the  adlion  of  matter  upon  matter. 
When  we  touch  the  hair  of  our  head,  adlion  and  re-adlion  being  equal, 
the  perception  ought  to  be  as  ftrong  there  as  in  the  other  part  :  fo  if  the 
finger  ftrikes  againft:  the  eye,  or  any  fore  or  wounded  parr,  the  quick  fenfe 
of  pain  fhould  be  felt  in  both  parts  equally.  And  fince  matter  cannot  be 
percipient,  it  cannot  have  ideas ;  ideas  are  perceived,  and  are  confequently 
nothing  but  perceptions  ;  and  therefore  ic  cannot  have  fenfation,.  leelino-, 
or  life,  becaufe  all  thefe  imply  perception  {q). 

XXX.  From  this  we  may  fee  what  little  reafon  Mr.  Locke  had  to  be  lb 
peremptory  in  his  difputewith  the  hi  (hop  of  Worcefter  about  the  poffibility 
of  matter's  thinking  ;  where,  to  prove  it  poflible,  he  fays,  "  For  example, 
*'  God  creates  an  extended  folid  fubftance,  without  fuperadding  any  thing 
««  elfe  to  it,  and  fo  we  may  confider  it  at  reft  :  to  fome  parts  of  it  he  fu- 

Cf J  This  whole  argument  that  matter  cannot  think,    nor   move  itfelf,    concludes   in   much 
.  fewer  woras,.|rom   conlidering  die   endlefs  divifibility  of  it  ;  which  (haUte  infilled  on,  when 
we   come  to  confider   the  plsofures  and  pains  of  the  body,    as  dilUfuft  from   tliofe  of  the 
mind. 

"  peradds 
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"  peradds  motion,  but  it  has  ftill  the  efTen-ce  of  matter.     Other  parts  of 
"  it  he  frames  into  plants,  with  all  the  excellencies  of  vegetation,  life,  and 
M  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  a  rofe  or  a  peach-tree,  above  the  ef- 
j<!«  fence  of  matter  in  general,  but  it  is  ftill  but  matter.     To  other  parts  he 
■*i  adds  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  thofe  other  properties  that  are 
"  to  be  found  in  an  elephant.     Hitherto  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  power  of 
"  God  may  go.     But  if  one  venture  to  go  one  flep  farther,  and  fay  God 
<'  may  give  to  matter,  thought,  reafon,  and  volition,  as  well  as  fenfe  and 
"  fpontaneous  motion,  there  are  men  ready  to  limit  the  power  of  the  om- 
*■  nipotent  Creator,  and  tell  ua  he  cannot  do  ic  ;  becaufe  it  deftroys  the  ef- 
"  fence,  or  changes  the  efiential  properties  of  matter,  ^f.  (r)"     A  man 
may  warrahtably  fay,  that  to  effedt  a  contradidlion  is  not  the  objedt  of  any 
poiver  -,  nothing  lefs  limits  Omnipotence :  and  fuch  it  is  to  efFecft  that  a  fub- 
ftance,  which  as  folidly  extended,  mud  refift  all  change  of  ftate,  ftould, 
while  remaining  folidly  extended,    become  of  dull^   dead  earth,  life,  fenfe, 
and  fpontaneous  motion  {s)  ;  for  that  is  to  fay,  it  becomes  living,  fenfibk, 
and  fpOTitatieou^y   moving  earth,  while  it  remains  dull  and  dead  earth.     So 
that,  nbtwithftanding  of  this  complaint,  as  if  the  bifhop  had  been  nnrea- 
ibnable  in  oppofing  his   conclufion,    it  appears  the  reafon  was  good,  and 
that  he  could  not  go  one  ftep  farther,    without  deftroying  the  efTence  of 
matter,  viz.  folid  extenfion  ;  and  that  he  had  gone  a  Jfep  or  t-M  too  far  be- 
fore   in  making  the  fpontaneous  mover  in  an  elephant,  and  the  external  inover 
in  the  mechanifm,  both  of  plants  and  animals,  p-operties  of  dull  and  dead 
earth.     A  little  farther  on   he  is  more  exprefs :  "  But   if  you  mean  ffays 
"  he)  that  certain  parcels  of  matter,  ordered  by  his  divine  power,  as  feems 
"  fit  to  him,  imay  be  made  capable  of  receiving  from  his  Omnipotency 
«'  the  faculty  of  thinking  ;  that  indeed  I  fay,  and  that    being  granted," 
^c.  {t).     This  author  hath  well  obferved,  that  they  are  different  confide- 
rations  that  prove  the  foul  imtnortal  and  immaterial  ;  but  yet  when  he  fays, 
"  That  it  is  as  evident  to  him,    that  brutes  reafon  in  fome   inftances,  as 
"  that  they  have  fenfe  {ii)  ;"  and  here  takes  it  for  granted,  "  That  it  is  but 

(r)  Book  4.  chap,  3.  feft.  6.  in  the  Note  at  thefe  words.  We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and 
thinking,  hut  poljibljfiall tie-ver  be  able  to  bimx.',  ivhetber  any  meer  material  being  thinks,  or  not; 
it  being  i?npoJJible  for  us,  by  the  cor.teml^lation  of  our  o-ixn  ideas,  ^without  reiielation,  to  dijco-ver 
tvhether  Omnipotency  has  r.ot  gi'ven  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter  fitly  dij^fed,  a  fo^'er  to  fercei^e  and 
think,  bfc.  This  is  founded  upon  what  Mr.  Loch  elfewhere  endeavours  to  maintain.  That  our 
ideas  are  only  arbitrary  combinations,  without  connexion  to  any  thing  in  nature. 

(s)  In  thepage  immediately  after,  f/g.  145.  vol.  2.  edit,  printed  1715. 

C/;Pag.  150. 

(-;.;  Books,  chap.  n.  fea. II.  5  "  "^ere 
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«'  mere  matter  with  fuperadded  properties,  that  thus  reafons,  (though  he 
offers  no  proof  of  either  of  thefe  afiertions ;)  and,  fince  all  men  fuppofe 
the  matter  of  the  brute  body  finally  diflipated  at  death,  this  gives  an  ig- 
norant Sceptic  courage  to  affirm  that  it  may  be  fo  with  the  human  foul. 
Why  (hould  we  maintain  a  point  gratis,  and  barely  for  maintaining's  fake  5 
as  here  Mr.  Locke  allows  the  foul  is  immaterial,  but  contends  it  mighc  have 
been  materia!  •■,  why,  I  fay,  fliould  we  maintain  a  point  gratis,  that  hath  a 
bad  tendency  ?  Were  all  other  arguments  'wanting,  this  itfelf  fhould  be 
one  againft  it.  No  truth  by  being  known  could  have  a  bad  eifeft  on  the 
minds  and  lives  of  men:  and  contrarily,  what  will  always  have  a  bad  effeft 
on  the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  will  have  ftrong  probability  at  leaft  againft 
ks  being  truth,  fuppofing  no  argument  could  be  brought  for  or  againft  it. 

XXXI.  There  is  another  particular  here,  which  I  can't  help  remarking 
the'  it's  almoft  fuperfluous  ;  which  is  this,  becaufe  we  camiot  conceive  how 
matter  aEls  on  fpirit,  or  fprit  on  matter,  we  fall  to  making  hypothefes  and 
conjedures,  which  we  might  as  well  let  alone  •,  for  thefe;  fuppofitions 
only  give  us  eafe  through  a  miftake.  Thus  fome  make  all  created  fpirits 
not  wholly  free  from  matter,  that  they  may  be  adled  upon  by  matter. 
Others  rarify  matter  to  a  vaft  degree,  and  make  fpirit  of  that ;  and  others 
have  given  our  fouls  material  vehicles,  to  give  and  take  impre/Tions  to  and 
from  matter.  But  if  this  matter  with  which  fpirit  is  jnixed,  fas  it  is  ex- 
preffed)  be  not  refilling  matter,  it  can  never  make  any  impreffion  on  the 
matter  of  the  body,  which  is  refifting  matter,  and  requires  force  or  mo- 
ment in  the  matter  that  makes  an  impreffion  upon  it.  So  that  it  were  as 
good  to  give  fpirit  no  material  vehicle,  as  a  vehicle  of  unrefijiing  matter  i 
fince  it  muft,  notwithftanding  of  this  vehicle,  make  impreffion  upon  body 
immediately  by  itfelf:  and  we  had  as  good  give  it  no  vehicle  at  all,  as  a  vehicle 
of  refijiing  matter  ;  fince  fpirit  could  as  eafily  affeft  the  matter  of  the  body 
immediately,  as  the  refifting  matter  of  its  own  vehicle.  Befides,  fince  we 
cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  not  matter  fliould  adl  on  matter,  or  how 
matter  fliould  aft  on  any  thing  not  matter  5  we  are  as  much  at  a  lofs  to 
conceive  how  the  fpirit  afts  on  its  vehicle,  or  it  upon  the  fpirit,  as  without 
that  hypothefis.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  fince  a  folid  extended  fub- 
ftance,  as  fiich,  is  inaflive  and  dead,  and  yet  is  moved,  it  muft  be  moved 
by  a  fubftance  not  folidly  extended,  whether  we  conceive  the  manner  of  ic 
or  not.  The  firji  Being,  who  is  furely  a  pure  Spirit,  moves  matter.  This. 
power  of  moving  fome  matter,  though  in  an  infinitely  fmalJ   degree,  it 
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hath  pleafcd  Iiim  to  impart  to  the  human  foul  :  For  however  it  may  be 
joined,  or  mixed  with  matter,  it  is  certain  the  motion  excited  in  matter 
mud  arife  from  the  fiibftance  purely  fpirirual  ;  and  that  even  the  matter 
imagined  to  be  blended  or  mixed  with  it,  mufi:  be  moved  and  aftuated  by 
what  is  not  matter  ;  otherwife  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  immaterial 
fubftance.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  an  immaterial  fubftance  is  adled 
upon  by  matter,  it  can  be  no  greater  relief  to  the  imagination,  to  fuppofe 
it  adled  upon  by  the  matter  joined  to  it,  or  mixed  with  it,  by  its  vehicle, 
for  inftance,  than  by  the  other  matter  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  vitally 
united.  Thefe  I  think  are  hut  frttillefs  Jiruggles  of  the  imagination  to  grafp 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  it  ;  to  conceive  the  aftion  of  fpirit  on  mat- 
ter, or  matter  on  fpirit,  after  the  manner  of  the  action  of  matter  upon 
matter. 

XXXII.  This  truth,  that  matter  cannot  he  moved  zvithout  an  immaterial 
Being,  may  help  to  take  away  the  old  controverfy,  Whether  the  foul  is 
propagated  by  traduction,  kindled  up  as  ic  were  by  the  fouls  of  the  pa- 
rents, as  one  flame  excites  another,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  itfelf -,  if 
it  is  true  that  there  is  a  pre-exiftent  animalcule  in  the  femen,  which 
moves  fpontaneoufly.  And  indeed  there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  this, 
more  than  to  doubt  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  both  are  difcovered  by 
fenfe  the  fame  way  affifted  •,  if  we  believe  from  the  information  of  our 
eyes,  that  there  are  feveral  very  rapid  torrents  continually  flowing  in  the 
flenderjilm  between  the  toes  of  a  frog,  we  mufl:  alfo  believe  that  there  are 
numerous  animalcula  in  the  male-feed.  Befides  that  we  mufl:  otherwife  re- 
turn to  the  juftly  exploded  abfurdity  of  equivocal  generation:  for  it  is  as 
conceivable  (in  the  fl-ated  laws  of  generation;  that  an  animal  fhould  fpring 
from  a  hair  of  the  head,  as  that  the  heart  fliould  grow  firfl:,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  accrefce  to  it  afterwards  in  their  proper  places.  All 
ammal  growth  or  vegetation  is  performed  by  a  circulation  of  fluids.,  and  not  by 
a  mere  addition  of  parts,  or  agglutination  to  the  outfide  of  things  already  com- 
pleat.  Therefore  if  we  would  fay  that  a  certain  part  of  the  animal  body 
is  formed  before  all  the  refl:,  we  muft  allow  a  circulation  even  in  that 
part,  fuppofing  it  an  organized  compleat  fyftem  by  itfelf;  or  elfe  we  make 
it  a  mere  excrefcence  of  the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  and  formed  in  a 
manner  below  the  vegetables,  in  which  though  probably  there  is  not  a  per- 
fe6t  circulation  of  the  fap,  yet  there  is  fomething  equivalent  thereto.  [See 
Mr.  Hales'' s  Fegetable  Statics]  by  which  every  part  of  a  plant  is  expanded, 
r  and. 
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nnd,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  receives  nutriment  and  growth  .internally.  The  ori- 
gin, or  rudiments,  of  a  living  creature  therefore  muft  be  one  co-eval  fjjlem 
containing  a  circulation  of  juices  and  nourifhment.  And  generally  al]  feeds 
of  things  feem  to  be  the  immediate  and  particular  work  of  Omnipotence. 
If  they  were  natural  produdlions,  it  is  fcarce  conceivable  that  they  fhould 
regularly  keep  their  kinds  {v).  Thefe  Jittle  fyftems  then  moving  thus  fpon- 
taneoufly,  require  as  much  an  immaterial  Mover,  as  afterward  when  grown 
Jarger,  and  unfolded  into  all  perceptible  members  of  an  animal.  But 
when  the  body,  folded  up  in  this  fmall  volume,  and  its  immaterial  Mover, 
were  firft  united,  is  not  a  point  fo  eafily  to  be  determined,  PofTibly  the 
feminal  atom,  though  exifting  from  the  firft  creation  of  matter  the  fame  in- 
dividual fyftem,  is  not  yet  informed  by  its  immaterial  inhabitant,  till  it 
comes  through  various  changes,  to  be  at  laft  depofited  in  the  proper  re- 
ceptacle of  the  parent  animal.  At  leaft  it  doth  not  appear  that  one  who 
fhould  fay  this,  could  be  ftewn  to  affirm  any  thing  abfurd  or  impious.  It 
fhould  not  give  us  a  Jow  notion  of  the  human  foul,  that  it  is  fhut  up  in 
fuch  a  diminutive  fyftem,  or  fo  long  hinder'd  from  the  improvement  and 
exercife  of  the  powers  it  is  endued  with  .-  great  and  fmall  are  but  compa- 
rative in  this  cafe,  and  not  abfolute.  Jf  the  body,  of  what  bulk  foew 
were  without  eyes,  ears,  and  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  it  would  be  as  much  fhut 
up,  and  the  exercife  of  us  faculties  as  much  impeded  as  in  its  original  ftate 
But  the  chief  argument  againft  this  abfurd  opinion  of  the  generation  of 
fouls  (and  that  equivocal,  if  I  may  fo  %)  is  the  confideration  that  the  foul 

r^;  It  is  true,  after  we  have  feen  that  the  influence  of  God  is  fo  un.Verfal  on  aU  the 
parts  of  matter,  we  cannot  be  afraid  that  there  fhould  ie  any  miftake  'or  conftfion  of  the 
fpecies  of  things  m  the  world;  yet,  I  think,  we  are  forced  to  conceive  this  to  be,  by  an  im- 
mediate partacukr  aft  of  Providence,  in  forming  their  original  feeds,  and  that  they  are  not  left 
to  be  produced_  by  vegetation.  The  law  of  vegetation  feems  to  fupppfe  a  pre-exiftent  fubjedl  or  {^^i, 
befides  matter  m  general,  which  feed  itfelf  is  not  produced  by  vegetation.  But  if  we  are  forced 
to  conceive  :.  double  aa  of  Providence  i^ter^■ening  here,  as  it  .were.,  how  can  it  be  accounted  for 
withoutany  Providence  at  all?  Obferve  how  Z«^//«.  reprefents  the -difficulty  juftlv  gre^t;  and 
then  confiqer  his  principles  for  the  folutipn  of  it.  '  j      .    &   f 

V.    V.-..  i\t.    ■•\    ,-\.',     v..      . 

.j,„i_,  ,,:    .        ..,   ...        '  ge""!  omne  ferarum 

Incertofartu,  culta  ac  deferta  ienere{. 

/^ec  fiuaus  ildc-m' nrloribus  nnjimre  fikr^^f]"\^^.'. 

Sed  mutarentitr  •  ferre  omnes  omnia  potent,'    '     "'"" 

^ipfe,  ukl  non  effent geait/iHa  corj:o/-a  quoique]    '         ,      ', 

-^/  fojfet  mater  rebus  jconjiflere  eerta  ? 

.    „     tiD.  I.  ver.  46i; 
.;.~'i..' 
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is  immaterial:  for  it  is  as  abfurd  that  immaterial  fubftance-  fhould  genTate 
immaterial  fubftance,  as  that  matter  fhould  generate  matter.  Such  genera- 
tion would  not  differ  from  creation.  And  the  opinion  of  the  t-adu£tion  of 
fouls  muft  either  fuppofe  new  immaterial  fubftance  generated,  or  cuit  ihcfe 
fouls  are  material,  or  fome  power  of  matter.     All  which  are  abl.nd. 

XXXIII.  And  this  again  prevents  an  unskilful  ohjeftion  offceptic:!  men. 
That  a  good  and  juft  Being  could  not  infufe  a  foul  in  adulterous  .^r  in- 
ceftuous  copulations  (x_}.  For,  if  what  was  juft  now  inferred  be  trut,  ciie 
foul  is  previoufly  united  to  the  feminal  f-^ftem.  But  were  the  thing  as  they 
imagine  it  is,  it  would  be  no  objeftion  to  a  fair  and  rational  Enquirer:  for 
the  whole  refts  on  this  fuppofnion,  that  an  infinitely  good  and  juji  Being  jn:'fi 
hinder  all  injufiice  and  wickednefs.  But  this  would  be  to  take  away  freedom 
and  fpontaneity  of  thought  from  thinking  beings  ;  and  amounts  in  effect 
to  as  much  as  that  he  ftiould  not  have  made  a  free,  or  even  a  thinking 
Being  (yj  at  all  :  fmce  all  the  obliquity  of  a  moral"  aftion,  or  die  deviation 
from  the  rule  of  aSfion  confifts  in  the  thought  and  will.  This  is  a  bold  way 
of  objedling,  which  a  man,  who  confiders  what  he  fays,  will  be  aware  of 
Freedom  is  a  perfedtion  ;  and  any  of  the  objeftors,  no  doubt,  takes  him- 

■  "('x)  Thh  objeftion  feems  borrowed  from  Lucrttiuis  ridicule  on  the  fubjed  of  fouls  entering  into 
bodies,  in  the  following  lines,  Lib.  3.  ver.  777. 

Denique  cotinubia  ad  nieneris,  partufque  ferarum 

EJfe  aninuu  pfie/B,  detidiculum  ejje  "videtur  i 

Et  fpeBare  immortaleis  mart  alia  membra 

Innumero  numero;  cert  are  que  praproperanter 

Inter  fe  qua  prima,  potijjimaque  injinuctur  : 

Si  mn  forte  ita  Junt  animarttm  fcedera  paSia, 

Ut  qua  prima  njolans  ad'vcnerit,  injinuetur 

Prima;  neque  inter  Je cantendant  wirihia  hilum. 
It  is  certain,  by   what    goes   before,  that  every    animal    hath    a   li'uing  immaterial  /iibjla?tce 
notwithftanding  of  this  fneer  ;  and  that  the  union  is  the  particular  efFeft  of  infinite  power. 

( y )  Without  freedom  there  cannot  be  a  thinking  being,  but  only  a.  bare  percipient  being  '• 
for  thinking  implies  the  turning  the  perceptive  capacity  from  one  perception  to  another,  by  an  ail  of 
the  ivill;  otherwife  a  percipient  Being  would  have  but  one  folitary  perception  always  in  view. 
And  if  the  Being  doth  not  this  by  an  att  of  the  will,  but  is  impelled  by  an  external  principle, 
how  can  it  be  faid  to  think,  being  a^ed,  and  not  aBive,  in  every  thing  beyond  bare  percep. 
tivity  ?  What  is  it  to  ^ill?  Is  it  not  to  aSi  ?  If  it  be  to  aS,  it  is  to  have  the  internal  prin. 
ciple  of  aBion  :  and  if  it  hath  the  internal  principle  of  aftion,  it  muft  he  free,  and  needs  not  be 
further  afted  or  impelled  in  thinking.  An  aiil've  being,  a  thinking  being,  and  zfree  being  then, 
are  fynonymous  tenns. 
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fair  for  a  nobler,  perfeaer  creature,  than  an  o-^fler,  or  a  mufde,  which, 
though  in  feme  meafure  percipient,  are  yet  percipient  but  of  one  conftant! 
neceflary  fenfation.  How  iinreafonalle  are  we  !  We  would  have  the  liberty 
of  gratifying  unreafonable  paffions,  and  purfuing  falfe  pleafures  ;  and  yet 
pretend  to  quarrel  with  God  for  allowing  us  that  liberty,  ^ould  we  be 
free  ?  This  queftion  I  fhall  fuppofe  anfwered.  No  one  would  chufe  to  be 
fuch  a  creature  as  an  oyfter,  or  a  parcel  of  inanimate  matter.     Would  we 

U  necejjliated  to  do  good  only  ? Let  it  be  obferved  ;  we  are  under  all 

the  ?noral  necejity,  that  is,  have  all  the  moral  motives  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit  of:  a  greater  necefTity  of  this  kind  than  we  are  under  is 
an  abfolute  impoffibility.  That  would  fuppofe  that  virtue  might  he  more  rea- 
fonable  ;    or  that   we  might  have  more  reafon  for  aSting  rationally,    than  we 

have. And  centrarily,  we  have  none  of  this  neceffity  at  all  for  doing 

evil:. .that  too  is  as  abfolutely  impoffible  ;  unlefs  we  call  that  a  necef- 
fity  which    is  of  our  own  procuring,    by  precontrafting    vicious    habits. 

This  is  as  advantageous  and  wide  a  difference  as  we  could  conceive.. 

To  be  phyficaily  impelled  to  good,  or  repelled  from  evil,  is  again  incon- 
nrient  with  freedom  :  to  be  not  agents,  but  mere  puppets,  played  with  wires 

and  fprings,  incapable  of  virtue  itfelf Thus,  unlefs  we   would  have 

t\it  natures  of  things -violated,  that  is,  an  iinpoffmlity  wrought  to  pleafe  us 
our  condition  with  refpedl  io  freedom  and  tieceffuy^  is  abfolutely  tJie  beft  and 
raoft  advantageous  we  could  have  been  placed  in. 

XXXIV.  As  .to  God  Almighty's  fupporting  the  mechanifm  of  our  bo- 
dies, while  an  evil  adion  is  committed  by  us,  and  ading  upon  matter  then 
with  the  fame  conflant  impulfe  of  gravity,  attradion,  cohefion,  fe>.  as  at 
other  times  ;  let  us  confider  that  the  hare  materiality  of  the  adion,  that  is, 
in  fo  far  as  it  is  performed  by  the  motion  of  matter,  is  in  itfelf  neither  morally 
good  nor  evil  ;  for  the  fame  material  adion,. which  at  one  time  h.evil  is 
SW  at  another,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  circumftances  •  that' is 
ihyod  or  evil  doth  no:  lie  in  it,  but  in  fomething  elfe  ;  namely,  the  will 
and  defgn,  as  has  been  faid.  If  we  were  creatures  that  had  no  communica- 
lion  with  matter  at  all,  or  if  the  motion  of  that  fubftance  were  uncon- 
cerned in  our  anions  ;  yet  if  we  had  the  fame,  or  equally  bad  thoughts  ; 
then,  as  now,  there  would  not  be  lefs  moral  evil,  nor  we  Icfs  guilty.  And 
by  changing  the  fuppofuion  a  little  ;  if  we  h.id  flill  the  fame  thoughts 
that  we  have,  but  were  impeded  in  the  execution  of  all  our  evil  defi^^ns, 
^i)y  Almjghty.God,  .we  ihould  ftill  be  equally  guilty  in  his  fight.  He  who 
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is  hinder'd  in  the  execution  of  a  murder,  but  had  all  the  propenfity,  and 
ill  defign,  that  he  could  have  had,  to  make  it  take  effecH;,  is  as  guilry  on 
fuppofition  his  defign  does  not  take  effedl,  as  if  ic  did.  As  to  our  com- 
nninicating  phyftcal  evil,  or  pain,  to  others,  by  the  fuccefs  of  our  wicked 
aftions,  God  is  powerful  and  wife  to  turn  that  to  the  final  pleafure  or  ad- 
vantage of  the  fufferers  ;  to  bring  order  out  of  confufion,  and  to  prevent 
the  laft  effcdls  of  our  malice.  We  cannot  perplex  affairs,  beyond  the  skill 
of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  unravel,  to  fpeak  after  our  manner  ;  and 
there  is  a  curb  upon  us  from  an  invifible  hand,  in  the  midft  of  our  career. 
God  rules :  after  which  it-is  want  of  philofophy  to  doubt  or  murmur  •,  or, 
it  is  (he  ignorance  of  laying  down  premifes,  and  then  refufing  the  confequences. 

XXXV.  As  to  the  inftance  above,  N"  24.  of  the  man's  fhooting  the  how  ; 
by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  motion  or  material  aftion,  is  immediately 
produced  by  the  firft  Mover,  equally  when  the  arrow  kills  an  innocent  per- 
fon,  as  when  it  prevents  an  innocent  perfon  from  being  killed,  by  the 
death  oi  a  cruel,  relentlefs  Aggreffur.  And  even  in  our  way  of  concep- 
tion, he  produceth  the  material  part  of  the  effedl  juftly  and  unblameably  ; 
for  in  either  event  he  adls  by  the  fame  conflant  and  equal  law  of  aftion  ;  and 
it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  effedl  produced,  as  if  he 
had  planted  powers  in  matter  to  produce  it,  without  his  own  immediate 
intervention,  if  that  could  have  been  done  :  for  in  all  other  refpefls  it  is 
equal,  whether  we  fay  they  are  -planted  in  it,  by  the  Creator,  to  co-operate 
with  the  fpontaneous  mover  of  the  body^  after  a  conflant,  fated  manner  ;  or  are 
immediately  impreffed  upon  it,  but  after  the  fame  conflant,  fated  manner  fill  (z). 
Befides,   we   are  unjuft  in  objefting  thus,    upon  this   confideration,    that 

whereas 


(z)  The  Reader  will  be  pleafed  with  the  following  remark  made  here,  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious  perfon,  as  it  contains  an  obfervation  both  new,  I  think,  and  folid.  Our  IVriteis  lubg 
argut  from  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  motions  and  changes  in  the  luorld  being  governed  by  certain 
fiated  la'wj,  ought  to  Jhcw  the  ufe  of  fuch  tonus ,  cmd  of  that  conjlanty  ivhich  in  fame  particular 
cafes  is  noxious.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  ufe  of  it,  that  free  agents  could  ha've  no  forefight  or  judg. 
ment  'without  this  conjlancy.  There  nvoutd  be  ^without  this  no  choice  or  purfuit,  hecaufe  there  •would 
be  no  courfe  of  things.  Indeed,  if  we  fhould  fuppofe  a  contrary  method  to  obtain,  and  purfue 
die  confequences  of  that,  in  the  view  which  this' excellent  remark  opens  to  us;  what  fear  and 
irrelblution,  what  difappointment,  confiifion,  and  final  diforder  might  we  not  apprehend  in 
;jll  human  affairs  !  How  much  are  we  indebted  to  Providence  for  appointing  and  keeping 
up  a  conftant  natural  courfe  of  things,  at  the  fame  time  perhaps  that  we  are  inwardly 
muimuring,  that  he  dotli  not  change  that  courfe  in  our  particular  behalf !  If  the  courfe   of  nature, 
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whereas  we  afcribe  all  the  merit  of  a  laudable  a<£tion  to  the  fpntaneoui 
agent  alone,  we  find  fault  with  the  concurring  agent  \  if  an  aclion  unjuftly 
defigned  hath  its  effeft.  In  this  we  do  not  confider  that  the  ver^^  defign 
and  intention  of  an  evil  aftion  is  icfelf  the  evil  thing.,  before  any  efFeft  at  all 
is  produced.  But  farther,  if  the  arrow  by  an  unfteddinefs  of  hand,  or  a 
miftake  of  perfons,  fKould  wound,  or  kill  an  innocent  man  ;  or  if  the  in- 
nocent is  overtaken  by  fome  inevitable  calamity,  where  no  moral  agent  is 
concerned  ;  we  are  to  affirm  that  this  could  not  come  to  pafs  hut  for  the  beji 
and  wifeji  ends.  For  it  is  an  infallible  certainty,  that  there  exijis  a  Being 
infinitely  good  and  juji  ;  and  therefore  that  any  creature  fhould  hz  ultimately 
unhappy.,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  this  Being,  or  in  a  world  where  the 
power  and  knowledge  of  this  Being  prefides,  or  worfe  than  another  crea- 
ture not  more  innocent,  or  than  another  creature  yet  more  guilty,  is  the  greatefl 
impoffibility.  If  we  are  peremptory  in  this  cafe,  and  determine  that  either 
there  is  not  a  God,  or  that  he  is  not  a  juft  infpeSlor  of  human  affairs,  and  for 
this  reafon,  becaufe  otherwife  fuch  an  innocent  perfon  would  not  have 
been  indifcriminately  involved  in  a  fhip-wreck,  or  any  common  calamity 
with  profligate  and  wicked  men  ;  what  becomes  of  our  conclufion,  if  it 
is  only  fuggefted,  that  fuch  a  perfon,  if  innocent,  is  made  fooner  happy,  or 
if  not  innocent^  is  punifhed  more  lightly,  that  is,  is  made  lefs  miferable,  than 
otherwife  he  would  have  been  ?  In  fhort,  there  is  no  determining  here  on 
the  fide  of  Atheifm,  without  fuppofing  the  point  in  difpute,  viz.  That  there 
is  no  after  ftate.  But  this  only  by  the  by,  from  the  inftance  of  fliooting 
the  bow,  and  the  particular  of  uniting  fouls  to  bodies.  We  (hall  have 
occafion  afterward  to  confider  the  train  of  objedidns  which  the  Atheift 
mufters  up. 

XXXVI.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  objeded,  That  this  proof  of  the  imtnate- 
riality  of  the  foul,  fhews  at  the  fame  time  the  immateriality  of  the  fouls  of  brutes., 
and  of  every  living  thing,  as  well  as  of -the  rational  foul ;   fo  that  this  either 

and  the  ftated  laws  of  tilings,  were  to  be  fafpended,  or  altered,  in  behalf  ot  every  particular,  and 
according  to  our  fliort-fighted  views  of  things ;  what  contrarieties,  abfmditics,  impcjjibillties,  muft 
the  Deity  perform  to  pleafe  us  all  I  We  Ihould.have  heat,  cold;  plenty^  fearcity,  i^c.  all  at 
once  ;  and  the  frame  of  nature  mull  yield  to  execute  our  revenge.  Now  whatever  inconvenience 
would  happen,  in  complying  with  our  unreafonable  demands,  to  all  belides  our  ourfelves,  the 
fame  would  happen  to  all,  if  the  fettled  courfe  of  nature  were  fuddenly  interrupted,  or  had  no  re, 
gularity  init,  even  though  no  body  defired  it  Ihould  be  thus.  5«  imfojplle  is  it  to  mend  God's  cm- 
JHtiUim  of  things  ! 
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proves  nothing,  or  more  than  fliould  be  proved.  In  anfwer  to  which  -it 
is  freely  owned,  that  the  neceflity  of  an  immaterial  fubftance,  in  brutes  as 
well  as  men,  is  equally  certain  from  what  is  fiid  here.  If  we  fhould  en- 
deavour to  diffemble  it ;  or  if  it  were  a  thing  that  wanted  to  be  diflem- 
bled,  the  Athcift  would  change  fides,  and  eafily  prove  it  upon  us.  Pro- 
bably Cartes's,  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  but  matter  and  motion  in  brutes, 
hath  been  one  reafon  among  others,  why  fo  many  of  late  have  thought  it 
not  impoflible  but  that  it  might  be  fo  in  men.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
more  common  to  be  heard  than  a  confident  affertion  that  it  is  impojfible  to 
prove  the  foul  to  be  immaterial.  And  the  proving  that  it  is  immaterial  in 
brutes,  muft,  a  fortiori,  infer  that  it  is  fo  in  men.  If  the  argument 
had  only  been  urged  againfl:  the  Cartefian  opinion,  thofe  who  have  ex- 
tended that  conclufion  alfo  to  the  human  foul,  muft  of  courfe  have  relin- 
quifhed  their  caufe ;  fo  that  more  than  enough  is  not  proved.  (If  truth 
is  at  all  to  be  received,  all  the  confequences  of  it  are  to  be  received  \  they  are 
likewife  truth.)  The  immateriality  of  the  human  foul  doth  not  f^ill,  though 
the  fouls  of  brutes  are  at  the  fame  time  immaterial  ;  nor  doth  the  rational 
foul's  being_/«<r/j  depend  upon  the  brute  fo.ul's  being  not  fuch. 

XXXVII.  But  farther,  though  both  are  iramaterid,  it  doth  not  follow 
that  both  are  therefore  equal,  or  of  the  fame  kind  of  immaterial  Beings  ; 
which  the  obje£tion  tacitly  fuppofes  ;  or  that  there  are  the  fame  reafons 
why  the  fouls  of  brutes  Ihould  fubfifl:  after  they  are  feparated  from  their 
ma,terial  fyftems,  as  that  the  human  foul  fliould.  The  one's  being  r^- 
tional,  and  the  other  irrational  is  certainly  a  fpecific  difference,  which  argues 
a  difference  of  defign  in  the  Author  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  immaterial  Beings  j 
unlcfs  we  would  fiy  that  a  Being  infinitely  wife  made  fpecifically  different 
Beings,  and  not  for  different  purpofes.  The  fame  reafons  do  not  conclude 
a -foul  immortal,  which  conclude  it  immaterial  ;  and,  though  the  immate- 
riality of  it  is  not  againft  its  immortality,  but  rather  a  flrong  fymptom 
of  it;  yet  without  better  reafons,  the  conclufion  would  be  precarious,  and 
ill  fupported.  We  are  to  conclude  nothing  certain  about  the  immortality 
of  the  fouls  of  brutes,  becaufe  we  have  not  evident  reafons  to  fupport 
fuch  a  conclufion  ;  and  we  are  to  conclude  fomething  certain  about  the 
immortality  of  the  human  foul,  becaufe  we  have  evident  reafons  to  juftify 
our  fo  doing.  This  is  furely  a  right  method  of  philofophifing.  If  fome 
great  Philofopher  fhould  arife,  who  could  fhew  that  the  fouls  of  brutes 
are  preferved  after   death,  for  fome  wife  purpofe  of  the  great  Author  of 
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natttre,  how  could  this  prejudice  the  caufe  of  the  immortality  of  the  hu- 
man Soul  ?  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  as  certainly  infer  that  the 
human  foul  is  mmortal,  as  the  proving  the  brute  foul  immaterial  would  cer- 
tainly  prove  the  human  foul  immaterial  alfo.  It  is  as  far  from  being  true  that 
all  things  Jljould  he  different  in  thefe  two  fpe'cies  of  immaterial  fubftance,  as 
that  all  things  fiould  he  the  fame.  The  Atheift  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the 
laft  of  thefe  cafes  is  true  ;  and  many  good  men  are  alarmed  left  the  firft 
of  them  fhould  not  be  true:  but  both  without  juft  grounds.  It  might  be 
polTible  to  conceive  fuch  ftates  of  the  immaterial  fuhflance  in  brutes,  after 
the  diflblution  of  their  bodies,  as  fliould  contradift  no  truth,  nor  infer 
any  abfurdity  ;  and  then  fuch  Itates  muft  at  leafl:  be  not  impoffihle.  And 
in  what  worfe  ftate  would  the  human  foul  be  for  that  ?  Again,  if  it 
fhould  pleafe  their  Creator  to  annihilate  them,  (for  otherwifc  it  will  appear 
by  and  by,  that  all  immaterial  fubftance  muft  ftill  fubfift^  the  human  foul 
is  in  never  the  more  danger  of  being  reduced  to  nothing  :  and  I  hope  I  ftiall 
make  it  appear,  that  an  infinitely  jujl  Being  could  no  more  annihilate  it  at 
death,  than  an  infinitely  powerful  Being  could  effe^  a  contradiBion.  In  fine, 
though  they  (hould  be  annihilated,  we  are  never  the  lefs  certain  of  being 
continued  in  our  confcious,  intelligent  exiftence,  after  death,  and  through 
never  ending  eternity  :  and  if  they  fuper-exift  the  diflblution  of  their  ma- 
terial fyftems,  it  muft  be  for  a  different  ^urpofe  ;  a  purpofe  as  different,  at 
Icaft,  as  the  rational  is  from  the  brute  nature  :  for  our  common  Author  can 
do  nothing  but  what  is  according  to  rule  and  proportion. 

XXXVIII.  As  to  the  very  loweft  of  living  creatures,  fleas,  mites,  tfr.  (a) 

what 

(«)  Mr.  Loike,  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Bifhop  of  Worajicr,  cited  above,  fays.  But  here  I 
take  the  liberty  to  obferve  that  [  if  ]  _)aar  Lordjhip  allows  brutes  to  hanje  fenjation,  it  luill  follrw, 
either  that  God  can  and  doth  gitie  to  fame  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  perception  and  thinking ;  or  that 
all  animals  hanie  immaterial,  and  confcquently,  according  to  pur  Lordjhip,  immortal  fouls,  as  lusll 
as  men;  and  to  fay  that  fleas  and  mites,  i^c.  ha-ve  immortal  fouls  as  'well  as  men,  'will  foffibly  he 
looked  upon  as  going  a  great  'way  to  fer-ve  an  hypothefs.  Here  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes,  that  fenfotim  im- 
plies thinking  as  much  as  it  implies  perception  ;  which  is  quite  wrong,  I  conceive. 

Since  he  wrote,  others  have  caught  the  hint,  and  brought  in  the  eels  in  'vinegar,  and  other  «/- 
crofeopical  animalcula,  to  expofe  the  immateriality  of  fouls.  But  when  the  firft  furprize  of  this 
novelty  is  over,  and  we  begin  to  look  where  the  ftrength  of  the  objeaion  lies,  it  difappears. 
Muft  it  not  appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  to  work  a  piece  of  mechanifm  in  the  bounds  of  a 
mite,  or  other  animalcule,  than  in  the  bounds  of  a  horfe  or  an  elephant  ?  Infinitely  fmaJl  things 
Ihemj  infinity  of  ponver,  as  much  as  infinitely  great  things.  In  this  refpeft  then  the^e  animakula  are 
W  great  inftances  of  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  as  the  largeft  living  creatures.    In  the  next 
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what  reaTon  h  there  for  refiifing  them  an  immaterial  fponfaneous  mover,  when 
wc  confider  that  the  admirable  ftrufture  of  their  little  bodies  is  the  work 
of  infinite  Wifdom,  and  that  infinite  Power  vouchfafes  to  concur  incef- 
fantly  with  all  their  fpontancous  motions  ?  Philofophy  doth  not  counte- 
nance us  in  faying  that  inwiaterird  fubjlance  cojls  the  Creator  more  paws  in 
'inakin<T,  than  waiter  doth  -,  fo  that  there  Jhould  be  a  fear  city  of  it  ;  or  that  it 
is  too  good  to  bs  wafted,  when  we  fee  his  own  wifdom  and  power  fo  emi- 
nently kid  out,  in  fo  little  room.  I  fhall  (hew  in  another  place,  that  the 
faculty  called  itiJUnSi,  is  mod  remarkable  in  the  loweft,  moft  contemptible 
creatures  ;  and  that  this  infthi^l  is  nothing  but  the  itnmediate  direHion  and 
■guidance  of  the  Divine  Wifdom,  to  fopply  the  power  of  reafon,  which  thefe 
creatures  want.  And  fince  in  the  queftion  about  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  the  bruce-foul  is,  on  all  occafions,  brought  in  on  a  parity  with  the 
Inaman,  I  fhall  there  endeavour  to  aflign  the  difference  between  the  ra- 
tional and  brute-nature  ;  fince  it  already  appears  not  to  be  a  difference  of 
iubftances,  but  of  powers  belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  kind  of  fubftance. 

place,  doth  not  this  mechanifm  as  much  require  an  external  immaterial  power  (fee  N"  13,  14, 
1  5  of  this)  as  any  mechanifm  whatfoever  ?  And  who  fupplies  diis  ?  In  the  laft  place,  tliey  move 
fpontaneoufly.  The  objedtion  fuppofes  this.  Spontaneous  motion  is  different  from  mechanical 
motion,  by  the  terms;  therefore  it  mutl  require  a  different  immaterial  principle,  (fee  N°  19,  20.) 
Where  is  the  difficulty  in  all  this?  Or  ratlicr  in  what  particular  is  it  not  demonftrative ?  Bat 
perhaps  the  Aulhon  who  ftart  this  objedion,  imagined  it  would  be  unldnd  not  to  allow  thefe 
little  animals  to  be  certain  hy-bl<nvs,  x\t  effeBs  of  chance,  or  of  .the  natural  fmws  of  matter? 
Ox  that  infinite  po-mcr  doth  not  reach  ta  infinitely  fmall  things  ;  but  that  this  is  a  field  for  any  bung- 
ling caufe  to  'work  in  ?  But  let  us  imagine  the  difference  of  circulation,  and  the  various  laws  of 
CEConomy  in  the  various  fpecies  of  thefe  creatures,  and  we  fliall  conceive  of  them  in  quite  ano- 
ther light.  To  which  purpofe  I  (hall  here  fubjoin  a  paragraph  from  Dr.  Kdls  Iniroducl.  adnjer. 
phytic .  left.  5.  Cum  animalculum  quodvis fit  corpus  organicum,  perfcndamus  paulifper,  quam  delicatulic 
y  fubtilcs  effe-  debent  partes  ad  ipfum  conftittiendum,  l^  ad  'vitalcm  actionem  ccnjer^vandam  ticcef 
farire.  Baud  mehercule  facile  concipitar,  quo  pa^o  in  tarn  angufto  fpntiola  comprehendi  pojfinc; 
cor,'  qitoH  ipfius  'vita  fins  eft,  mufculi  ad  motum  tuccjfarii,  glandule  ad  liquores  ficernendos,  ■ventri. 
cuius  ts"  ztiteflina  ad  alimenta  digercnda,  fs"  nlta  tnembra  immmerrt  f.ne  quibiis  animal  tffe  non 
tmeft.  Sed  cum  fingula  memorata  membra  funt  etiam  xoi'pora  organica,  alias  etiam  habebunt  partes 
ad  Tuas  aSliones  necejjarias.  Confinhmt  enim  ex  fibris,  membranuUs,  tunicis,  venis,  arteriis,  ner-vis 
y  hifie  fimilibus  canaliculis  ntimcro  fere  infriiti's,  quorum  exilitas  zmaginationis  -vires  fiiperare 
•videtur.  At  his  infinite  fropetnodum  minorcs  efj'e  debent  partes  fiuidi,  quod  per  canaUculos  hcfce 
iecurrit,    nempe   fanguis,    fympha  iS*  fpiritus  animaks,  quorum  in  grandioribus  animalibus  incredibilit 

tH  fubtilitas     Is  this  work  for  any  thing  but  nifinrte  Tower"!    0»rtainly  this  objeftioa  bill 
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SECT.     IIL 

^e  natural  immortality  of  the  foul  Jhewn  from  its  being 
a  fmple  or  uncompounded  fubfiance  \  what  this  im- 
mortality imports. 

AFTER  what  is  faid,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  examine 
the  arguments  that  are  generally  brought  to  fhew  the  materiality 
of  the  foul,  or  the  objeftions  againft  its  being  immaterial,  upon 
which  our  prejudices  make  us  lay  great  ftrefs  ;  for  though  when  a  thing  is 
once  proved  true,  we  need  not  much  concern  ourfelves  with  what  is  faid 
againft  it,  fince  there  cannot  be  contrary  truths  -,  yet  (as  hath  been  lately 
well  obfervcdj  fince  objedtions  founded  upon  prejudices  gain  eafy  admit- 
tance, and  few  words  fcrve  to  make  them  underftood,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
to  take  notice  of  thefe  :  but  this  may  be  done  with  more  eafe  and  clear- 
nefs  a  little  farther  on.  Wherefore,  that  we  may  the  better  understand 
the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  let  us  next  confider  the  confequcnces  of  its 
being  a  ftmple  or  uncompounded  fuhjlance  ;  for  if  it  were  made  up  of  parts, 
as  matter  is,  it  might  be  contended  that  it  could  naturally  be  refolved  into 
thefe  parts  again,  by  the  adlion  of  fomething  or  other  upon  it:  whereas 
if  it  hath  no  parts,  or  is  but  one  fingle  uncompounded  thing,  we  fhall  be 
fatisfied  in  our  own  way,  that  it  is  liable  but  to  one  change,  or  cafualty-, 
viz.  to  be  annihilated,  or  to  be  deftroyed  by  a  Being  to  whofe  power  that 
effedl  is  competent.  In  order  to  this,  and  to  help  us  to  get  the  better  of 
fome  of  our  prejudices,  whereby  we  are  ftill  applying  the  properties  of 
matter  to  fpirif,  by  which,  in  propriety  we  fliould  always  mean  immaterial 
fubftance  {a) ;  I  fliall  premife  the  following  obfervations. 

II.  N'» 

(a)  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  controverfy  with  the  Bifliop  'of  VVorcefier  mentioned   above,  endeavouri 
to  juftify  his  ding  the  word^/r/V  for  a  thinking  fubftance,  without  excluding  materiality  out  of 

it,  by  the  authority  of  Virgil  and  Cicero  :  where  he  lays, . •  "  V/hether  they   thought  right 

"  in  this  [that  the  foul  might  be  only  a  fubtil  matter,  which  might  come  under  the  name  of 
".aura,  or  ignii,  ot ather'\,  I  do  not  fay;  that  is  not  the  queftion;  but  whether  they  fpoke 
V  properly,  when  they  called  an  aftive  Uiinking  fubftance,  out  of  which  they  excluded  only 
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II.  No  fuljlance  or  being  can  have  a  natural  tendency  to  annihilation,  or  to 
become  nothing.  That  a  being  which  once  cxifts  (hould  ceafe  to  exift,  is  a 
real  efFed,  and  mud  be  produced  by  a  real  caufe  :  but  this  caufc  could  not 
be  planted  in  the  nature  of  any  fubftance,  or  Being,  to  become  a  tendency 
of  its  nature  ■,  for  //  could  not  be  a  free  caufe,  otherwife  it  muft  be  a  Being 
itfcif,  the  fubjed  of  the  attribute  freedom,  and  therefore  not'  the  property 
of  another  Being  ;  nor  a  neceffary  caufe,  for  fuch  a  caufe  is  only  the  effeft 
of  fomething  impofing  that  neccflily,  and  fo  no  caufe  at  all.  Neceffary 
caufes  and  pafftve  pwen  deny  the  thing  they  feem  to  cxprefs.  This  effedt 
therefore  muft  be  the  operation  and  efficiency  of  another  Being  ab  extra. 
One  of  our  prejudices  here  is,  that  we  imagine  Beings  may  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  change  their  nature:  but  then  their  nature  would  be  inconr 
fiftent,  and  deftrudive  of  itfelf  (b) ;  and  the  fame  argument  may  be  ap- 
plied here  to  the  natural  ftate  of  being,  in  general,  as  was  applied  at 
N*  14.  of  the  firft  fedion  to  the  ftate  of  reft  or  motion  of  matter  in  par- 
ticular ;  fince  that  is  but  one  particular  cafe  of  the  natural  ftate  of  being. 
For  a  tendency  to  perfevere  in  the  fame  ftate  of  nature,  and  a  tendency  to 
change  it,  are  contradidories,  and  impoffible  to  be  planted  in  the  fame 
fubjeft  at  once  :  or  (not  to  urge  the  contradiction)  if  the  laft  prevailed, 
the  remaining  in  the  fame  ftate,  for  any  given  time,  would  be  impoffible. 
We  forget  the  true  caufe  of  all  thefe  tendencies,  the  will  of  God,  which  it 
is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  contrary  to  icfelf.  The  tendency  in  matter  to  perfevere 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  reft  or  motion  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  Creator,, 
who  preferves  all    things  in  their  exiftence,    and  manner  of  exiftencc  (r)  - 

nor 

«•  grofs  and  palpable  matter,  /j>hitus,  fplrit,  is'c"  But  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  no  man  ever 
before  defended  the  propriety  of  an  expreffion,  exdufive  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  a  philofophical  con- 
txovcrfy.  If  the  acceptation  of  a  word  is  fuch  as  determines  the  queftion,  without  farther  argu- 
ment, as  in  tliis  caie,  to  juftify  the  propriety  of  it  then,  is  to  make  the  common  ufe  of  language 
decide  in  points  of  philofophy.  If  Cicero  or  Virgil  had  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  immateriality  of 
the  foul,  though  they  exprelTed  thefe  wrong  ideas  right,  that  doth  not  mend  the  matter.  The 
difpute  between  the  Bifhop  and  Mr.  Lode,  was,  wiether  matter  could  think,  and  not  the  claffical 
accepwtion  of  the  word  fpiritus. 

(b)  The  natures  of  things  are  only  the  ideas  in  the  divine  intelleft,  confiflent  to  be  made 
fubfill  together  in  the  fame  fubjed,  extra  intelleaum  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  tendency  deftruftive  of 
that  nature  (/  c.  of  thofe  other  ideas)  mull  have  been  inconfiftent  with  them ;  which  points  oat 
to  as  the  origin  of  the  ccntradi<5lion. 

(f)  Difna/jtjum  Pbilo/opU  cominimii  motus  exquirere  caufam,  alia  quippe  agnofcenda  eji  nulla  frarter 
triinfim  iliam,  jua  non  modo  mluni,  fid  res  Qm>:a  in  ejfi  fub  confirvat ;    Peum  fdl.  Opt.  Max.  nee 


and  therefore  naturally  immortal.  go 

nor  can  we  have  rccourfe  to  another  caufe  for  the  prefervation  of  imma- 
terial fubftance  in  its  exiftence  and  manner  of  exiftence  ;  taking  manner 
of  exiftence  in  a  larger  fcnfe,  (becaufe  being  adlive  it  can  change  the  ftate 
of  its  cogitation  (^).  Therefore,  as  I  faid,  thefe  tendencies  arc  originally 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  will  of  God,  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  them  con- 
trary. What  we  fuppofe  a  tendency  of  nature  to  a  change  in  material  things, 
is  but  the  gradual  effect  of  an  exterior  caufe,  or  immaterial  power,  working 
a  change  in  them,  as  when  iron  expofed  to  the  air  is  gradually  confumed 
to  ruft,  which  is  miftaken  for  a  natural  tendency,  becaufe  of  the  flownefs 
and  imperceptiblenefs  of  the  operation  {e).  Another  of  our  prejudices  is, 
that  we  argue  from  a  change  of  accidents  of  the  fame  fubftance,  to  a  change 
of  the  fubftance  itfelf,  (though  a  change  of  fubftance  is  improperly  called 
a  change) :  and  becaufe  fome  exterior  thing  is  ftill  elFedting  thefe  changes 
of  accidents,  in  fuch  material  objeds  as  we  are  moft  familiar  with,  we 
imagine  that  immaterial  fubftance  or  being  may  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
decay  or  become  nothing.  But  methinks  we  fhould  quit  this  prejudice, 
when  we  fee,  that  even  this  change  of  accidents  of  natural  bodies  is  not 
effefted  without  the  concurrence  of  Almighty  power. 

III.  No  beings  though  it  hath  powery  can  have  fuch  power  as  to  annihilate 
itfelf:  for  then  it  ought  to  have  power  to  etiedt  that  it  fhould  have  no 
power,  which  is  contradidory  ;  fince  we  are  forced  to  fuppofe  the  thing 
ftill  remaining,  which  we  fuppofe  taken  away.  If  a  caufe  produceth  an  ef- 
feft,  it  muft  have  power  to  finifh  that  effc<5l  ;  otherwife  it  could  not  be 
the  caufe  of  it :  and  in  this  cafe  if  it  had  power  to  finifh  the  effed,  the 
effeft  could  not  be  finifhed,  that  power  ftill  remaining.  It  is  therefore  the 
fame  contradidlion  to  fuppofe  that  a  being  ftiould  annihilate  itfelf,  as  that 

«£d  ratime  perfeverat  motus,  quam  qua  continuatur  corporis  alicujus  fgtcra,  color,  aut  ali,e  quievit 
ifiiufmodi  affeaionum,  qtue  femper  adem  permanerent,  nifi  iiis  aliqua  txUrna  toi  turbaverit .  Intro- 
dua.  ad  Ver.  Phffic.  Lea.  1 1 . 

( d)  The  firft  exiftence  of  matter,  and  every  change  in  the  manner  of  its  exiftence,  requiret 
in  immaterial  Caufe.  And  though  every  change  of  the  manner  of  the  exiftence  of  fpirit,  doth 
not  inunediately  proceed  from  the  power  of  God,  being  aftive  idelf  in  changing  the  ftate  of  its 
cogitation  j  yet  the  having  received  this  aftivity  ihews  it  no  lefs  dependent  on  tlie  will  of  the 
Creator,  than  if  it  were  preierved  in  one  continued  ftate  of  inadtivity. 

{e)  Philolophers  obferve  this  is  effedled  by  a  feraientation,  which,  by  the  laft  feftion,  is  no 
natuial  power  of  matter.  "  For  air  (iays  Sir  If.  tieiL'ton,  Opt.  p.  355.)  abounds  with  acid  va- 
pours fit  to  promote  fermentations,  as  appears  by  the  rufting  of  iron  and  copper  in  it,  the  kind- 
ling of  fire  by  blowing,  and  the  beating  of  the  heart  by  means  of  refpiration, 
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it  fhoiild  create  itfclf ;  namely,  that  it  Jhould  a£t  when  it  is  not.  Yet  we 
contrad  a  prejudice,  which  makes  us  fancy  tliat  a  Being  could  put  an  end 
to  itfclf,  as  when  a  man  gives  himfelf  a  deadly  wound.  But  it  is  begging 
the  queftiqn  to  fay  that  a  man  annihilates  himfelf  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  and  it  is 
from  fuch  inftances  only  that  we  contrad;  this  prejudice.  The  flrcngth  of 
the  man's  arm  doth  that,  which  with  the  fubfequent  efficiency  of  other 
caufes  brino-s  on  the  end  of  life  ;  which  it  is  not  allowed  is  the  end  of 
Being,  mors  than  the  change  of  figure  or  pofition  in  mattter  is  the  annihi- 
lation of  matter.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  by  fuppofition,  no  caufe  co-operates, 
befides  the  power  of  the  Beifjg  icftlf ;  and  there  is  no  tendency  to  annihi- 
lation in  the  nature  of  any  being  without  the  efficiency  of  fome  other 
caufe,  by  what  was  Hud  jiift  now,  N°  2.  But  chiefly,  by  what  is  faid 
there,  it  is  God  who  preferves  all  things  in  Being  and  exiftence :  therefore 
no  Being  can  annihilate  either  itfelf,  or  any  other  Being,  without  it  were 
fuppofed  able  to  refill  infinity  of  power,  which  conftantly  preferves  them. 

IV.  Itwillbefaid,  fince  finite  Beings  have  no  tendency  to  annihilation,  there 
will  be  need  of  no  power  to  prcferve  them  in  their  natural  ftate.     But  to  this 
it  is  anfwered  firft,  that  any  Being  (this  ftone  for  inftance;  as  exifting  this 
minute,  hath  no  neceflary  connexion  with  itfelf,  as  exiftrng  the  next.     This 
is  of  the  nature  of  all  contingent  Beings ;  every  minute  of  their  exiftence  is  in- 
dependent of  all  the  reft,  and  therefore  muji  depend  upon  fomething  elfe:  for  their 
exiftence  by  the  terms,  is  not  abfolutely  independent  of  all  things ;  otherwife 
it  would  not  be  contingent,  but  neceflary.     If  the  exiftence  of  a  Being  this 
mifiute  inferred  its  exiftence  the  next,  it  would  be  a  phyfical  contradiction 
that  any  thing  that  had  ever  once  exifted,  fhould  ever  ceafe  to  exift  ;  and 
fontingent  exiftence  would  be  the  caufe  of  necejfary  exiftence  ;  which  is  ab- 
furd.      And    fecondly,    this   brings    us,    by  another   kind  of  reafoning,  to 
what  was  afil-rted  N»  2.  and  which  is  the  chief  anfwer   to  this  objeftion, 
That  the  non-tendency  of  beings  to  change  their  ftate,  or  their  tendency 
^o  perfevere  in  their  Being  and  exiftence,  hath  no  other  caufe  but  the  will 
of  God  i  and  that  tendency  is  but  this  continued  aft  of  his  will  exerted, 
and  taking  cffVdt.     It  would  be  abfurd  then  to  fay,  becaufe  the  tendency  of 
Beings  to  remain  in  their  ftate  of  exiftence,  fuppofes  the  conftant  concur- 
rence of  the  will  and  power  of  God  ;  therefore  fuch  a  tendency  Tuperfedes' 
the  will  and  power  of  God  in  their  aflual  prefervation  :  and  yet  the  objec- 
lion  comes  juft  to  this.     We  faw  in  the  laft  feftion,  when  fpeaking  of  the 
cohcfion  of  matter,  that  it  is  a  continual  power  impreffcd,  whkh  conftitutes 
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the  folidity  of  it.  And  generally,  fince  to  will  and  to  do,  is  the  fame  thing 
to  infinite  power,  the  frefavatlon  of  all  things,  whether  material  or  imma- 
terial, is  the  fame,  or  equal  to  a  continued  creation.  A  continued  atR:  of 
the  will  is  a  continued  aft  :  a  fufpenfion  of  an  aft  of  the  will  is  itfelf  a  po- 
fuive  aft,  ('as  will  appear  in  the  next  feftionj.  And  therefore  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Being,  and  its  annihilation,  require  aspofitive  an  aft,  as  its  creation. 

V.  Thcfe  things  being  premifed,  it  appears  that  all  fubftance  equally, 
as  well  material  as  immaterial,  cannot  ceafe  to  exift  but  by  an  effeft  of 
infinite  Power,  And  the  only  remaining  change  it  can  be  liable  to  from 
the  agency  of  any  fecond  caufe,  is  in  its  accidents,  or  fuch  properties  as  arc 
not  neceflary  to  it,  as  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  but  which  being  altered,  it  re- 
mains ftill  a  fubftance  with  the  fame  fundamental  and  fpecific  properties  A 
had  before  -,  that  is,  ftill  the  fame  fubftance.. 

VI.  All  the  changes  of  this  kind,  which  happen  to  matter,  are  efl^cfted 
in  it,  becaufe  it  is  a  fubftance  compounded  of  parts,  and  again  divifiblc 
into  parts,  each  of  which  is  a  folid,  extended,  divifible,  figured  fubftance  -, 
or  hath  the  ejjentid  properties  of  the  whole,  of  which  it  is  a  parr,  as  much 
as  the  whole  hath.  For  in  any  indivifible  of  matter,  fuppofing  fuch  were 
poflible,  we  can  conceive  no  change  poffible  :  becaufe  it  would  imply  a 
contradiftion.  It  could  not  be  changed  in  folidity  or  extenfion  ;  that  would 
be  to  change  it  in  quantity,  which  could  only  be  effefted  by  adding  parti 
to  it,  which  is  no  change  in  itfelf  5  or  by  taking  parts  from  it,  which  by 
fuppofuion  it  hath  not.  It  could  not  be  changed  in  figure  or  dimenfions, 
without  a  change  of  the  pofition  of  parts,  which  it  hath  not.  If  it  fhould 
be  faid,  that  it  might  be  changed  from  reft  to  motion,  or  from  motion  to 
reft,  this  is  no  change  of  this  indivifible  confidered  alone,  but  a  change  of 
it  confidered  with  relation  to  fomething  .elle  ;  to  wit,  other  parts,  the  di- 
ftance  between  which  and  it  is  changed.  Even  in  abfohtte  motion  nothing, 
is  effefted  but  a  determination  of  the  inaftivity,  or  refiftance,  to  one  pare 
more  than  another,  which  is  no  intrinfic  mutation  of  fubftance  or  fubftan- 
tial  properties  (/).     In  fliort,  this  indivifible  could  undergo  no  change  in 

itfelf, 

(f)  Inabfolute.or  real  motion,  the  force,  moment , -or  refiflance,  is  only  determined  to  one 
fide,  I  thmk,  or  receives  a  particular  direftion,  but  is  not  changed  in  quantit)',  unlefs  we 
take  it  relatively,  or  with  refpeft  to  a  terminus  a  qxo.  By  N^"  i  2.  of  the  firft  feftion,  if  we  fw 
on  fuci  a  teiminus,  the  refinance  of  matter  is  endlefly  increafihle.     In  receding  from  the  ter. 
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itfelf,  no  not  from  any  power,  but  a  change  of  fubftance,  or  annihilation, 
which  is  not  vi  change  properly  fpeaking.  If  the  matter  of  our  bodies  were 
fuch  an  indivifible,  we  could  be  affedted  with  none  of  the  vjciffitudes  we 
are  now  afFefted  with  ;  but  our  material  part  would  be  as  indifibluble  as  now 
our  thinking  part  is,  which  is  indeed  affedlcd  with  the  changes  of  the  body, 
but  without  any  fundamental  change  or  alteration  in  its  own  fubftance. 

VII.  All  the  changes  then  which  happen  to  matter,  are  effeded  in  it, 
becaufe  it  is  a  fubftance  compounded  of  parts,  and  again  divifible  into 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a  folid,  divifible,  extended,  figured  fubftance,  or 
hath  the  ejfen'.ial  ■propertiei  of  the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  fart,  as  much  as 
the  whole  hath.  But  furely  this  can  never  be  faid  of  aSlive  perceptive  fub- 
ftance that  it  Is  compounded  of  parts,  which  are  likewife  a^ive  perceptive 
rubftances  ;  we  fhould  then  have  as  many  different  perceptions  and  con- 
Icioufnefles  as  there  were  different  parts  of  the  foul :  nor  could  fuch  parts 
fubjed  an  adtive  perceptive  fubftance  to  mortality,  or  corruption,  though 
fcparated  j   for  thefc  parts  could  not  be  other  than  aftive  perceptive  fub- 

ftances, 

minus  of  reft,  it  may  always  receive  another  degree  of  celerity,  and  therefore  will  make  ano- 
ther degree  of  refiflance.  This  is  becaufe  of  the  degree  of  refinance  it  made  to  receive  that 
cclerit)'.  It  could  not  mike  two  degrees  of  refiftance  to  be  ftopt,  unlefs  it  had  made  two  de- 
Tees  of  refinance  to  be  put  into  that  motion.  So  that  the  increafe  of  moment  fuppofes  a  pre- 
vious repetition  of  equal  refiftances  to  equal  changes.  And  therefore  this  refiftance  taken  abfo- 
lutely,  is  always  the  fame,  as  much  as  the  inaftivity  is,  as  in  N"  13.  of  that  feaion.  How- 
ever, 'in  cafe  one  fhould  be  tenacious  of  the  contrary,  not  much  depends  on  this.  But  having 
mentioned  moment  as  an  affeftionof  real  motion  in  matter,  let  me  be  permitted  to  explain,  and 
reftrain  a  little,  what  Mr.  Locke  hath  advanced  concerning  the  motion  of  all  finite  fpirits.  In 
Book  2.  chap.  23.  fea.  17  and  18.  having  enumerated  the  primary  ideas  peculiar  to  boJy  and 
fyirit  as  contra-diftinguiftied  to  each  other,  he  makes  mobility  common  to  them  both;  which  he 
iUuftrates  and  defends,  feft.  19.  20  and  21.  He  hath  before  afcribed  moti-vity,  or  a  power  of 
putting  body  into  motion  by  thought,  to  fpirit,  as  one  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  it  ;  fo  that  by 
mobility  he  feems  to  mean  a  capacity  in  fpirit  of  being  moved,  by  fomething  ab  extra,  and  not 
the  power  of  moving,  which  is  included  in  moti'vity ;  efpecially  fince  he  makes  mobility  com- 
mon to  both  matter  sni  fpirit.  Which,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  is  very  wrong,  and  tends  to 
confound  the  natisres  of  the  two  fabftanccs  he  would  diftinguilh.  We  fay  a  thing  is  moveable, 
which  c-n  be  moved  by  a  force  applied  ab  extra  :  thus  a  table  or  a  chair  is  moveable.  And 
conf  Qu-ntly  we  call  a  thing  immoveable,  which  no  force  applied,  or  that  we  can  apply,  is 
ableVo  move  :  thus  a  houie  cr  a  mountain  is  faid  to  be  immoveable.  Now  a  fubftance  that  no 
way  impedes  nioticn,  but  effefts  it,  can  with  no  propriety,  I  think,  have  the  capaaty  of 
jnobility  afcribed  to  it.  as  it  is  afcribed  to  body,  a  fubftance  which  refifts  mouon,  and  no 
way  effeas  it,  and  therdbre  wants  an  external  mover.    To  wake  fpirit  material,  and  foat  once 
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ftances,  as  much  as  the  whole  is  whofe  parts  they  are,  any  ir.ore  thaaithe 
parts  of  matter  could  be  unfolid  or  unextended.  Parts  of  any  fubftance 
muft  be  of  the  fame  fubftance,  by  the  terms,  and'oFrhe  fame  nature 
with  the  whole,  of  which  they  are  parts  -,  diti'ering  only  from  the  whole  in 
more  or  lefs,  but  not  in  nature  and  fund^mtntal  proptrcies  ;  othcrwife  the 
fubftance  of  thefe  parts  would  not  be  the  fime  with  that  of  the  whole  :  or 
they  would  be  parts  of  the  fame  fubftance,.  and.  not  of  the  fame  fubftance, 
which  is  contradidtory.  This  is  implied,  I  fay,  by  the  terms,  when  we 
fay  parts  of  the  fame  fubftance;  for  that  is  the  fame  fubftance  confidered  as 
having  parts  in  it  ;  where,  by  the  fuppofition,.  the  fubftance,  and  there- 
fore the  fubltantial  properties  in  the  parts,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  whole. 
That  which  adds  weight  to  tliis  reafoning  is»  thac  as  it>  appeared  in  the 
laft  Se5iion,  thai  adtivity  and  perceptivity  can  belong,  only  to  immaterial  fub* 
fiance  v  fo  it  fhall.  be  fhewn  in  the  next,  that  they  muft  always  belong  to  it  or 
are  infeparable  from  it.  Therefore,  if  this  fubitance  hath  parts,  every 
part  muft.  be  adtive  and  perceptive.      And  the  actual  feparation  of  fuch, 

both  to  caufe  and  hinder  motion,  is  a  plain  contradicflion.  Spirit,  it  is  true,  flops  motion;  but 
it  is  by  the  fame  living  efficacy,  hy  which  it  begins  it  ;  not  by  a  dcadnefs  and  reftjlarce  'in  it 
/elf  to  be  moved.  Befides,  a  fpirit  when  it  moves,  hath  no  momenr,  as  body  hath,  proceeding 
from  its  vii  inertia.  It  cannot  be  faid  to  refift  being  brought  from  motion  to  reft,  or  from 
reft  to  motion ;  fince  it  eflfefts  thefe  changes.  If  it  moved  circularly,  it  could  have'  no  cen- 
trifugal force.  When  a  man  walks,  his  fpirit  moves  his  body  ;  but  is  not  moved  by  it  if 
both  were  moved,  there  would  be  no  mover.  Nay,  even  in  the  journey  betwixt  London  and 
Oxford,  where  the  man's  fpirit  is  not  the  mover,  but  the  horfes  move  the  coach,  his  body  and 
all,  his  fpirit  doth  not  impede  the  motion,  or  mate  the  draught  hea-vier;  or  is  not  properly  a 
moved.  So  that,  in  eifea,  mobility  doth  not  belong  in  common  both  to  body  and  fpirit. 
Nor  farther,  can   motion  belong  to  both,  but   in  vay  different  fenfes.     Mr.  Locke  fays,  fea! 

19. "  For  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but  change  of  diftance  with  other  being's  that 

"  are  confidered  as  at  reft  ;  and  finding  that  fpirits,  £5ff."  It  is  true,  fpirits  change  place,  and- 
motion  in  this  fenfe  is  competent  to  all  finite  fpirits.  But  in  this  motion  tliey  are  not  moved  but 
movos;  which  is  the  diftinftion.  endeavoured  to  be  cofnfiunded  Sceptical  people  conclude  from 
this,  that  whatever  moves  is  material.  But  it  will  not  follow  that  whatever  moves,  as  a  mover 
is  material,  and  has  the  relations  of  matter.  For  in  the  idea  of  the  motion  of  body,  'a  mo^<ed,  aW 
not  a  mo^'er  is  implied;  and  the  af&ftions  of  moment,  rejljiancc,  and  tendency  'to  mo^'e,  in  tht 
fome  ftraight  and  uniform  direaion,  are  neceffarily  included.  Were  th^re  but  one  body  in  the 
Univerfe,  thefe  affedions  would  infeparably  attend  its  motion ;  and  yet  then  the  relation  of  diftance 
would  never  fliew  motion.  1  he  diftinftion  of  «.;  and  in  loco,  which  Mh  Lode  obferves,  fed.  2 1 . 
to  be  of  little  ufe  to  our  conception,  was  introduced  probably,  to  fignify  th.it  body  and  fpr' 
rit   occupy  Ipace   after  a  different   manner;    though    we  cannot  conceive    that  difference   of 
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parts   could  never  be   the  corruption,  or  death,   of  aftiVe,  perceptive,  or 
living  fubftance,  but  rather  the  generation  of  many;  '  "  -'- 

Vllf,  A  living  fubftance  could  no:  confifl:  of  other  living  fubftances,  as 
a  dead  fubftance  may  be  the  aggregate  of  other  dead  fubftances,  upon 
this  farther  account.  Deadnefs  is  a  mere  negation,  and  doth  not  want  a 
friKciple  of  individuality,  to  reftrain  and  appropriate  it  to  any  part  of  the 
aggregate,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  the  deadnefs  of  every  part  is  its 
own  particular,  or  individual  deadnefs,  which  can  be  afcribed  to  no  other 
part ;  and  the  deadnefs  of  the  whole  is  likewife  its  individual  deadnefs, 
which  mufl:  be  different  from  the  deadnefs  of  all  the  parts.  It  would  be 
abfurd,  I  fay,  to  fpeak  thus.  But  aftivity  being  a  pojitive  power,  wants 
a.principle  of  individuality  ;  or  the  aftivity  of  any  part,  muft  as  certainly 
be  the  power  of  that  part,  and  not  of  another,  as  its  fubftance  is  the  fub- 
ftance of  it  only,  and  not  the  fubftance  of  another.  Or  if  we  confidir  the 
adivity  oi  any  part  as  a  property,  it  muft  have  that  part,  in  exclufion  of 
all  others,  as  the  fubjedl  of  its  inhefion.  And  we  may  reafon  the  fame 
way  with  the  perceptivity.  If  every  part  were  perceptive,  nothing  ,coulc^ 
hinder  the  perceptions  from  being  different,  and  as  many  as  the  parts. 
Thus  neceffarily  there  would  be  a  confufion  and  multiplicitj^  -of  differ- 
ent adivities  and  perceptivities  in  aftive  perceptive  fubftances  that  con- 
fifted  of  other  adive  perceptive  parts.  And  if  we  can  ftop,  at  thefe  .parts, 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking,  it  is  well  :  but  if  we  are  forced  to  allow 
of  adive  perceptive  fubftances  that  do  not  confift  of  parts  j  why  fhould 
we  contend  at  all /or  parts  in  fuch  fubftances  from  the  beginning  ?  And  if 
wc  contend  for  parts  at  all,  what  reafon  can  there  be  given  for  ftopping  at 
thefe  parts,  and  not  contending  for  other  and  other  parts  in  infinitum.,  which 
will  make  the  abfurdity  monftrous  ?  And  in  either  cafe,  the  adivity  and  per- 
ceptivity o/" //^^  whole  could  never  be  one  fimple  and  uncompounded  adivity 
and  perceptivity -,  or  be  individual  to  it,  in  o-^^oiiuon  to  the  parts  :  but  con- 
trarilv,  the  adivity  and  perceptivity  of  each  part  would  have  its  principle 
of  individuality  in  that  part,  in  opposition  to  the  -whole  ;  and  all  together, 
they  would  appear  various,  confufed,  and  divided -,  zndi  one  individual  living 
being  could  never  refult  from  them.  If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  the  adivity 
and  perceptivity  of  each  part  would  not  be  different  from  that  of  anotbei^  ;  ic 
is  as  if  we  fliould  fay,  the  fubjcfts  of  inhefion  of  thefe  properties  would  not 
be  different  the  one  irom  the  other,  or  that  thefe  parts  are  but  one-ind  the 
iame  part,  or  that  the  foul  is  not  made  up  of  parts,  or  is  indiviftble. 

K  IX.  Tht 
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IX.  The  parts  of  aftive,  perceptive  fubftance,  if  it  could  have  any, 
muft  be  alfo  adive  and  perceptive  from  this  confideration,  that  to  Aippofe 
it  otherwife  is  to  allow  (hat  aSiivity  mid  ^perceptivity  7nay  refult  from  the 
joining  together  dead  in^rt  parts  j  which  is  the  fame  contradidtion,  whether 
we  allow  it  in  material  or  immaterial  fubftance:  for  it  is  to  make  the 
efFe<5t  perfedter  than  the  caufe,  by  fuppofing  perceptivity  and  fpontaneity 
both  of  motion  and  thought,  and  reafon  itfelf,  to  arife  from  the  mere  ad- 
dition, or  junSlion,  of  things  dead  and  inert,  to  other  things  equally  dead 
and  inert.  We  fliall  fee,  when  we  come  again  to  fpeak  of  Mr.  Locke's  fu- 
peradded  property  of  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  that  it  could  have 
no  fubjedl  of  inhefion,  befides  the  mere  jun6lion  of  dead  parts  to  dead 
parts  :  but  that  jun^ion  or  addition^  which  is  itfelf  a  property,  Ihould  ba 
the  fubjeft  of  another  property,  is  againft  fenfe  and  reafon.  Therefore 
agaiui  if  an  adtive  perceptive  fubftance  can  have  parts,  they  muft  of  ne- 
ceffityu  be  aftive  and.  perceptive.  And  if  thefe  parts  are  indivifible,  we 
are  at  length  come  to  indivifible  living  fubftances ;  and  as  fuch,  not  liable 
to  any  change  except  annihilation.  But  he  who  contends,  that  living  fub- 
ftance muft  be  compounded  of  parts,  cannot  confiftently  with  himfelf  be 
fuppofed  to  flop  any  where,  but  muft  rather  aflert  that  thefe  parts  are  ftill 
divifible  into  other  parts  :  in  which  cafe  he  muft  likewife  fay,  that  each, 
part,"  in  any  divifion,  or  fabdivifion,  is  adtive  and  perceptive,  for  the  rea- 
fon juft  now  affigned,  viz.  becaufe  otherwife  the  whole  could  not  be 
adlive  and  perceptive.  This  would  be  to  multiply  living  beings  endkfly, 
inftead  of  ftiewing  that  they  are  mortal  and  corruptible.  Nor  could  he. 
make  an  individual  living  foul  out  of  a  compofition  of  thefe.  The  con- 
fcioufiiefles  refulting  from  the  adlivity  and  perceptivity  of  each  part  would' 
be  various  and  infinite.  From  what  is  already  faid,  we  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  for 
an  anfwer,  if  any  one  ftiould  be  fo  humourfome  as  to  fay,  that  adlive  per-r 
eeptive  fubftance  may  be  compounded  of  diftimilar  parts,  fome  of  whiclt; 
only  are  adtive,  and  others,  inert .:  for  the  firft  fort  only,  lecluding  the  laft,t 
would  be  adtive  fubftance. 

■  X.  Thus  a  living  fubftance  made  up  of  dead  parts  is^  a .  contradidtipn  ;- 
and  a  Jiving  fubftance  made  up  of  living  parts,  is  not  one  living  fub- 
ftance, but  as  many  diftindl  living  fubftances,  as  there  are  diftindl  livino- 
parts  in  it.  And  indeed  this  compofition  and  divifibflityx4)f  living  fub- 
ftance muft   infer   the    fame   confequences,   as  if  we  fUppofed   matter  a 
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thinking  living  fubftance  :  the  fame  multiplicity,  or  rather  infinite  variety 
of  confcioufnefs  and  perception,  mufl:  be  as  well  in  the  one  cafe  as  the  other. 
But  this  is  not  only  falfe,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  fimplicity  of  our 
confcioufnefs  and  perception,  but  cannot  poffibly  be  of  any  fervice  to  thofe 
who  aflert  the  fours  mortality  ■■,  for  fince  every  part  muft  be  a  living 
part  into  which  either  fubftance,  be  it  matter  or  fpirit,  is  divifible,  be- 
caufe  a  living  whole  could  never  be  made  up  out  of  any  number  of  dead 
parts.  They  muft  neceffarily  of  courfe  by  this  fuppofed  divifibility,  mul- 
tiply living  beings  without  end,  or  at  laft  flop  at  indivifible  living  fub- 
ftances,  which  are  liable  to  no  eflential  alteration,  and  can  never  ceafe  to 
be  by  any  other  means  than  annihilation.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that  parts  and  divifibility  are  not  aflFedlions  confiftent  with  adive  percep- 
tive fubftance,  which  muft  be  one,  and  fimple,  without  compofition. 
Divifibility  is  Aich  an  atfedlion  of  fubftance,  as  fliews  on  the  one  hand, 
that  matter  becaufe  divifible,  cannot  think,  or  be  a  living  fubftance  ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  fpiritual  fubftaace,  .hecai^fc/ thinking,  cannot  be  divi- 
fible, or  have  parts,  sr.i.usldflivi^ 

■  XI.  The  human  foul  then,  having  no  parts,  mixft  be  indiflbluble  in  its 
nature,  by  any  thing  that  hath  not  power  to  deftroy  or  annihilate  it. 
And  fince  it  hath  not  a  natural  tendency  to  annthilation,  nor  a  power  to 
annihilate  itfelf,  nor  can  be  annihilated  by  any  Being  finitely  powerful 
only  •,  without  an  immediate  a6l  of  the  oniDipotent  Creator  to  annihilate 
it  it  mtiji  endlejly  abide  an  aBive  perceptive  fubjlance,  without  either  fear 
or  hopes  of  dying  through  all  eternity.  Which  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  ini- 
mortal  as  to  the  agency  of  all  natural,  or  fecond  caufes ;  i.  e.  naturally 
immortal.  And  this  is  the  immortality  which  the  Atheift,  and  really  in 
the  general  what  all  men  infift  moft  upon.  We  infift  to  have  it  proved 
in  our  own  way  v  and  demand  that  it  mny  be  fhewn  immaterial,  fimple 
and  uncompounded  in  its  nature,  as  a  pledge  and  fecurity  that  it  is  never 
to  die.  Lucretius  places  the  mortality  of  ic  in  its:  being  material  ;  and 
when  he  imagines  he  hath  proved  that,  he  adds,  as  the  criterion  of  immor- 
tality, that  fuch  a  fubftance  muft  be  fimple  without  parts,  becaufe  a 
change  or  lols  of  parts  is  the  death  of  that  thing  {g).     It  :is.  true,  the  im- 
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m'afeTfelity  of  the  fbul'is  a  fatisfying  pleafant  contemplation,  efpeciany 
when  we  perceive  that  it  is  impoflible  that  ever  matter  can  become  aftive 
or  percipient,  by  any  power,  or  in  any  the  leafl-  degree  ;  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  difcovery  come  to  the  knowledge  of  feveral  other  mofl: 
weighty  and  ufeful  truths:  but  were  there  not  more  direft  arid  proper" 
proofs,  the  endlefs  duration  ©f  the  human  foul  would  remain  precarious. 
The  Atheift  artfully  feeks  the  leaft  direft  and  remotell  kind  of  proof  -, 
both  becaufe  he  thinks  it  hardeft  to  be  given,  and  becaufe,  when  c-iven 
it  proves  not  enough  ;  for  if  that  only  could  be  given,  he  would  nor 
want  other  fubcerfuges,  the  laft  of  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prevent  ia 
the  next  fedtion.  Indeed  the  neceflary  perfections  of  the  Deity,  which 
ftand  engaged  for,  and  demand  our  appearance  in  a  fecond  period  ;  and 
the  nature  of  our  rational  plcafures  and  defires,  which  fhew  that  we  were 
defigned  by  an  infinitely  rational  Being  for  endlefs  exiftence,  are  the  things 
that  give  the  fanflion  of  demonftration  to  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
No  very  great  ftrcfs  could  elfe  be  laid  upon  the  fimplicity  or  divifibility  of 
its  fubftance  ;  fince  furely  we  may  fay,  it  would  be  as  eafy  for  Omnipo- 
tence to  deftroy  a  fimpie  fubfiance,  as  for  fecond  caufes  to  diffolve  a  com- 
pounded one.  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  immateriality  is  as  certainly 
competent  to  the  fouls  of  brutes,  as  of  men  :  but  the  arguments  provino- 
the  laft  immortal,  from  the  rational  nature,  and  the  neceffary  pcrfcdion° 
of  the  Deity,  are  altogether  incompetent  to  them.  And  it  hath  been  the 
conftant  endeavour  of  the  Sceptic  to  fhew  a  parity,  and  run  a  parallel, 
between  thefe  two  fpecies  {h).     Befides,  from  what  hath  been  faid  in  the 

lafl: 

Coniinuo  hoc  mors  eft  illius  quod  fu it  ante. 

"Lib.i;  ver;5i6. 
And  after  at  ver.  807.  he  fays,  '  ••"•• 

Frtsterea  qii/scunque  mancnt  atcrtta,  nec'efTe^ft, 
Aut  quia  funt  folido  cum  corpore,  refpuere  iilus,— 
Aut  idea  duran  mtatem  pojfe  per  omnem, 
Vlagarum  quia Junt  expertia  ;  ftcut  inaneft, 
Sl^od  manet  intaSium,  r.eque  ab  iaufungiturhilum. 
(h)  And   many   good  men  (as  was  faid  in  the  end  of  the  lafl  feaion)  are  needlefly  terrified 
left  every  thing  fhould  not  be  different  in  thefe  two  fpecies  j  hence  they  fight  againfl  the  imma- 
teriality  of  brute-fouls,  as  the  moft  dreadful  phenomenon    pliilofophy    could    difcover.     Thus  a 
learned  and  pious  Author  (fee  the  Book  called  Tie  procedure,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  Under- 
fianding,  p.  173,  174..)  (ays,  «'  They  who  hold  fenfitive  perception  in  brutes  to  be  an  argument 
1'  of  the  ifluiuteriality  of  their  fouls,  fbd  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  aUowing  thofe  fouls 

P  2  "  to 
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loS  "fhe  foul  afmple  or  uncompoundfdfubjlancey 

laft  fedion,  it  is  plain,  that  even  compounded,  op  material  fubftmces, 
are  not  diffolved,  and  much  lefs  could  they  be  deftroyed,  without  the  imme- 

. ,.  .q  ',  diate 

"  to  be  naturally  immort^  likewife:  and  they  are  fo  embaryafled  in  thinking  liow  to  difpoie 
"  of  thofe  irrational  immortal  fouls  after  the  diffolution  of  their  bodies,  aiid  what  fort  ofim- 
"  mortality  to  conceive  for  them,  that  they  imagine  them  all  to  return  to  the  great  foul  or 
"  fpirit  of  the  world;  or  by  a  metempfj-chofis  to  pafs'  into'  the  bodies  of  fucceeding  ani- 
"  mals;  and  then  when  they  have  done  their  work,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  they  are  to  be 
"  difcharged  out  of  Being,  and  again  reduced  Xo  tlieir  primitive  nothing."  Let  me  aik,  if 
this  be  a  good  argument,  tliat  we  are  not  to  allo\y  brutes  to  be  aftuated  by  an  immaterial 
fubftance  (though  reafon  evinces  it)  becaufe  we  cannot  tell  how  the  Creator  difpofes  of  'thefe 
fouls,  after  the  diffolution  of  their  bodies?  Why  poiild  any  man  emharrafs  himfelf  abeut  this? 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  \vithout  his  contrivance  ?  Or  when  their  little  bodies  were  formed 
with  fuch  inexpreffible  art  and  power,  was  this  point  left  to  the  determination  of  Phitofophers  ? 
Here  it  is  forgot  that  by  natural  immortality,  no  more  can  "be  meant,  than  that  a  being  Ihould 
exill  as  long  as  God  doth  not  extinguiih  it ;  or  as  long  as  he  fupports  and  preferves  it  :  and 
thus  there's  no  being  but  what  is  naturally  immortal.  Even  ,our  bodies  might  be  thus  im- 
mortal, God  fo  willing  it.  Nay,  otherwifc  there  is  no '  being  at  all  bii^  whai  is  naturally 
mortal.  Bv  natural  immortality  cannot  be  meant  that  any  being  of  itfelf,  and  abftrafting  from 
the  will  and  concurrence  of  God,  would  remain  for  ever.  No  being  is  thus  immortal.  How, 
abfurd  is  it,  when  all  immortality  is  fbnnded^  on  thew/V/jandy^wjof  God,.to  feek  for^^  de-. 
monftration  of  it  in  the  nature  of  the  created  B'.hg  it/elf!     • .  _  ;  '        /  •  ,    ^.    .  . 

The  Author  continues,  "  But  if  thefe  fouls  are  once  granted  to  be  immaterial,  it  is  utterJy  fii- 
"  conceivable  that  they  fhould  not  naturally  have  the  fame  immortality  with  thofe  which  are 
"  human  ;  iince  we  cannot  with  any  fenfe  or  confiftency  diftinguiih  two  different  kinds  of 
"  immortality  for  created  fpirits.  If  the  foul  of  brutes  is  immortal,  that  cannot,  when  {e- 
"  parated,  be  thought  to  remain  altogether  in  a  Hate  of  utter  inaftivity  and  infenfibility, 
<'  which  communicated  fenfe  and  aftivity  to  matter  while  inconjundlion  with  it.  And  if  fo, 
"  they  mull  be  fenfible  of  happinefs  or  mifery ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  liable  to  rewards  and 
«•  puniihments  as  eternal  as  their  fouls."  Here  let  me  obferve,  that  the  human  foul  being  ra- 
tional, and  the  brute  foul  not,  the  one  a  moral  agent,  and  the  other  not,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
very  confiftent  and  folid  diftinftion,  I  conceive,  between  the  one  and  the  other,  as.  to  immor- 
tality ;  fo  fer  is  it  from  being  utterly  inconceiyeable  \  'Here  immortality,  feems  wholfy  founded 
\iYon  immateriality,  which  is  extremely  wrong.  Befides,  an  agent  not  moral,  though  capable  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  is  not  capable  of  rewards  and  puniftiments,  by  the  very  terms,  I  fuppofe. 
Moreover,  brutes  have  not  the  noblell  kind  of  aftivity,  even  here,  in  a  Hate  of  union;  i;/z. 
the  command  over  their  paft  perceptions  ;  and  (o  this  Author  cannot  argue  for  that  fpecies 
of  aftivity- in,  their  foul  when  feparated.  That  which  communicated  aftivity  to  mattqr  when 
inconjunftionvvith  it,  cannot  indeed  be  utterly,  nor  any  way,  inaftive,  when  feparated  from, 
it.  But  if  this  be  fo  with  refpeft  to  die  brute  foul ;  why  is  it  all  aLng  faid  with  refpeft  to  tjie 
Iwman  foul  by  tliis  Author,  that  t)mk,ht  and  perception  is  the  joint  aai'ontf  tnaiter  and  fpiriQk, 
ejential union,  as  he  chufes  to  exprefs  it?  He  who  an6\ys'/^K^/?'/  to  be  the  aftlon;  or  effe.^"©^ 
matter  (though  but  as  a  partial  canfe,  or  co-efficient) .  wiil  hardly  be  able  to  proVe  the  neceflar}' 
aaivity  of  feparate  fpirits.    He  congliid^s,    «^  What  heightens '  the    abfuxdity' '  of  this  tt'i/'' of 

'  ^  thinking 
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diate  power  pf  God;  and: aalufal  agency,  or  the  natural  pe^vers  of  matter^ 
is,  (like,  chance;  only  a  nam^-for  our  ignorance,  or  at  Jeaft  far  our  inat- 
tention 

"  thinking. is,  that  in  imagining  the  fouls  of  brutes  to  be  immateria],  men  mull  neceflarily  di- 
"  llinguifli  a  great  variety  of  them  both  in  nature  and   degree  ;. one  fort  for  birds,  another  for 
"  beafts,  and  another  for  filhes.     And    thefe  mull  be   all  fubdivided  again  into  very  different 
"  fpecies  of  immaterial   fouls,'    according   to   the  different  forts   there  are    under  each  of  thefe 
"  generar heads.     Nay,  every  fly   and    infeft  mull  on  this  i..ppofition  have  fome  fort  of  im- 
"  material  foul,  even  down  to  the  cheefe-mite  ;    and  v\hat  is  }'et  more  abfurd  is,    that   there 
"  mull  be  ;an  infinite   variety    of   immortalities  imagined  to  fuit  the   rank  and    condition   of 
".every  inljividual,  living,  fenfible  creature."     No  certainly  (fiy  I)  not  one  fpecies  of  immor 
tality  needs   be  imagined,  but  ail  Icf.  to  the  wifdom  and   power  of  the  Creator,  who,  as  hath 
been  obferved  before,  doth   r.ot  difdain    to   manifell  the  wor.ders  of  his  knonled^e  and  power 
in  the  narrow  bounds  of  thefe   infed-bodies,  nay,  to  adluate   their  furprizin"-  mechaniTm   con- 
tinually.    We  are  not   fo  much  as  certain  of  their  immortalit)'  ;   for  the  immateriality,  from 
which    it  is  here   inferred,    is  not   conclufive  j    unlefs  this  Author    Ihews  how.     And  when  he 
hath  done  that,  he  will  have  done  no  harm  to  philofophy.     Lallly,  why  is  the  abfurditv  fo  much 
heightened  by   different   fpecies  of  immaterial   fouls,  more  than  by  different   fpecies  of  material 
bodies  ?  There  is  really   no   abfurdity  here  but  this,  that  w^e  chaik   out  a  method  for  Omnipo- 
tence ;    and  then  reckon  every  deviation  from  that  "method   abfurd  ;    and  fo,  if  matter  of  fadl 
did  not  convince  us,    we  might   prove  the '  e.xillence  of  To  many  different  fpecies  of   material 
bodies  impoffible.     What  is  here  laid  to  heighten  the  abi'urdit)-,  I'iz.  that  men  mull  dillinguilh 
a  great  variety  of  immateriar fouls  botli   in   nature  and  degree,    for  infefts,    lilhesi  birds  and 
Bealls,  ought  rather  perhaps  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  grqat  beauty  of  the  creation,  and  that 
which  (hews    the   rifivg  'fiale^  of  immaterial  beings   jnaintaiiied.     It   would    be     a   wide  ffaj>    if 
there  were  nothing  betvveen  dead  matterand  \hx.,  human  fitd ;  vvLen   we  fee  fuch   a  gradation  of 
workmanlhip  and   perieflion    maintained   fi-om  rude,    unformed  earth, '  thi'Ough  all   the  fpecies 
of  plants  and  aniijials,  up  to-,the  human  hoAf.     Aijd  lince  the'  fcal©  of  immaterial  Beings  is  thus 
carried  up  to  the  liumaji  foul,  it  camiot  cert^inl}'  end  tliere.    . 

Another   late  Author,  I  think,  fpeaks   more   rationally,'  (Dr.   Thwias  Burnet's  Dejnonjhation 
iffc.  p.  92  )  ■"  Hence,  fays  he,  it  will  follow,  by  neceffary  confequence,  that  every  ra- 

"  tional,  fenfible,  and  living  creature  mull  be  endued  with  fome  immaterial  principle,  which 
"  is  the  caufe  of  all  their  rational,  fepfible,  or  animal  operations,  £3^-."  'And  below, —  "Thus 
«'  mucli  we  may,  fey;  with  fafety,  that  it  is  not  inconfiAent  with  realbn,  that  there  may  be  feveral 
"degrees  and  orders  of  immaterial  beings,  with  different  powers  and  faculties,  according  to  their 
"  different  ends ;  and  that  fuch  -^  thtfe  as  arc  made  to  aftnate  bodies,  may  be  put  into  different 
"  bodies,  according  to  their  different  capacities  ;  and  when  the  immaterial  beings  are  feparated 
"  from  thefe  bodies,  fo  that  the  bodies  are  dead,  it  is  not  inconfillenfto  imagine,  that  they  may 
"  tranlmigrate  into  other  bodies,  and  when  they  have  finilhed  that  courfc  they  were  made  for, 
"they  may  ei.ther  at  kft  be  'annihilated,  or,  if  they  are  cap.able  of  any  reward,  God  may 
"  have  provid«?d  proper  recompences  for  tli'eni,  ac'cojding  to  .their  feverail  natures  and  capa- 
f'cities.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  but 'what  is  reafonabfe."-  N'owireven  we  can  con- 
ceive more  ways  poffible,  and  hot  inconfiHent,  how  they  may  be  difpofed  of^  where  is  the 
■■  ■  .  •         '       A    iu  -jM.^.       abfurdit,y 


ffo  I'he fold  necejfarily  living  and  confcms] 

tention.  If  then,  without  his  a(fV,  a  hair  could  not  fall  from  our  head, 
which  is  true  in  a  literal  and  phyfical  fenfe  ;  our  fouls,  though  com^ 
pounded,  muft  endure  for  ever,  without  his  aft  to  diflblve  them. 

abfurdity  confequent  upon  allowing  them  to  be  immaterial  ?  flnugh,  as  this  laft  Author  well  ob- 
fen'es  a  little  before,  it  is  none  of  our  bujinefs  to  determine  nxihat  becomes  of  them  efur  death. 

We  (hould  never  diffemble  any  truth  for  fear  of  its  confequences.  It  is  direftly  impoflible 
that  truth  ihould  have  any  bad  confequences.  The  things  we  are  afraid  of  may  be  but  our 
own  particular  prejudices  ;  and  I  think  it  is  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe,  with  refpeft  to  tlie  imma- 
teriality of  the  brute  foul.  Befides,  if  we  deny  thefe  to  be  immaterial,  we  deny  the  moft  con- 
vincing argument  for  the  immateriality  of  the  human  foul,  taken  from  the  neceflar)'  inaftivity  of 
matter.  And  thus  this  learned  and  pious  Author,  while  he  is  zealous  to  ellablifh  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  becaufe  of  its  being  immaterial,  gees  in  efieift  a  great  way  to  deny  that  very 
immateriality ;  and  thus  feems  to  defeat  his  own  defigft.  The  fceptick,  though  he  is  never  con- 
Ment  with  hirafelf,  is  yet  very  clearfighted  to  difcover  thefc  inconfiHencies  in  his  Adverfaries ; 
and  fails  not  to  improve  them  to  his  own  purpofes. 


SECT.     IV. 

That  the  foul  after  death  is  not  in  a  fiate  of  infenfbility, 
torpor^  or  deadf^efs  ;  but  muft  fiill  remain  an  aBive 
living  beingt  wheft  feparated  fro?n  the  body.  The  co?i- 
troverfy  between  Mr.  Locke,  and  his  adverfaries  con- 
pdered-i  whether  the  foul  thi7iks  always^  6cc. 

WE  (hall  ftill  fee  farther  into  the  nature  of  the  human  foul,  and 
be  the  better  able  to  deal  with  fceptical  objeflions  ;  if  we  next 
examine,  whether  it  is  neceflarily  adive  and  perceptive,  fo 
that  aftivity  and  perceptivity  are  infeparable  from  it.  This  hath  been  af- 
ferted  above,  at  N°  7.  of  the  laft  feftion,  where  the  argument  in  part  de- 
pends on  the  proof  of  it  :  and  though  it  is  but  the  juft  confequence  of  what 
is  already  fiid  ;  yet  fince  we  ofcner  reflea:  upon  the  feeming  (late  of  in. 
aftivity  and  imperceptivity,  which  the  foul  is  fucceffively  thrown  into, 
while  joined  to  the  body,  and  rather  draw  our  gueffes  about  its  power  and 
life  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,    from  thefe,    than   conclude  from  juft  rea- 

foning 
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foning  concerning  the  nature  of  fuch  a  fubflance  ;  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
be  particular  in  this  point.  And  left  an  ambiguous  ufe  of  words,  not 
importing  precifely  the  fame  thing,  fhould  perplex  this  matter,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  by  a£iivity  and  perceptivity^  can  only  properly  be 
meant,  a  power  of  a(^ing  and  a  capacity  of  perceiving,  (or  let  both 
ihefe  be  called  fometimes  powers,  to  fave  words^  ;  and  by  being  aftive 
and  perceptive,  is  meant  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  or  real  aftion  and 
perception  :  though  perhaps  this  diftinftion  hath  not  been  exadlly  ob- 
ferved before,  where  it  was  conceived  notiiing  depended  upon  if.  And  firft 
let  us  confider,  whether  the  foul  hath  the  powers  themfelves,  in  a  ftate 
of  feparation  ;  and,  if  it  hath,  whether  it  then  exercifes  them  ;  and  laft- 
]y,  whether  it  neceflarily  exercifes  them  then,  or  cannot  be  mt-a5live  and 
not-percipient,  fo  to  fpeak,  when  either  entirely  feparated  from  matter,  or 
joined  to  a  fyftem  of  matter  always  rightly  difpofed. 

II.  Now  that  a  fubftance  having  the  power  of  adtion,  while  joined  to 
another  dead  fubftance,  as  the  foul  hath  while  joined  to  the  body,  by 
what  is  faid,  fedl.  2.  fhould  only  have  this  power  while  joined  to  that 
dead  fubftance,  and  be  deprived  of  it  when  feparated  from  that,  includes 
this  plain  contradiiftion,  that  a  fubftance  having  (feparately)  no  power  to 
a^,  by  being  joined  to  another  fubftance,  having  alfo  no  power  to  aft, 
(which  is  true  of  the  body  univerfally)  acquires  a  power  of  aftion,  and 
exercifes  that  power.  Which  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  lay  that  this  power 
is  an  efFedl,  and  yet  of  nothing  ;  for  the  uniting  together  of  two  powerlefs 
fubflantes  can  never  be  the  caufe  of  this  power.  It  will  be  needlefs  to  reply, 
that  two  inaftive  forts  of  matter,  or  liquors,  by  being  united,  or  mixed^ 
will  aft,  ftir,  or  ferment;  fince  it  hath  been  /hewn  above,  (fekl.  i.  No  14' 
15,  i£c.  and  fe^.  2.  N"  3,  4,  5,  t£c:)  that  inftances  of  this  kind  are  the  effed 
of  fomething  not  matter,  an  immaterial  power  immediately  imprefled. 
The  mutual  aftion  of  the  particles  on  each  other  in  all  fuch  inftances, 
Ihews  their  inertnefs,  or  refiftance  to  a  change  of  ftate,  and  an  inert 
amve  particle  of  matter  is  a  glaring  contradidion.  Befides  that  in  all 
fcich  cales,  a  prodigious  force  is  exerted  by  the  leaft  particles,  which  is 
direfljy  againft  the  poffibility  of  their  being  the  mechanical  caufe  of  fuch 
force  themfelves,  as   hath  at  large  been  fhewn  (a).     Befides,  there  is  no 

arguing 

(^)  Let  the  foUowmg  inftances  be  conftdered  in  this  light  (Sir  If.  Ne^ton^s  Optkh,  p.  k2  ) 
And  when  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  poured  fwceffively  ipto  the  fame  veffel  grow  very  hot  in 

"  the 
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arguing  for  the  poflibility  of  a  contradiction,  fuch  as  that  two powerlefs  fuh'' 
fiances  Jhould  heget  piaer  between  them  by  being  united.  If  two  fubflances, 
both  without  power  by  fuppofition,  when  feparate,  fhould,  by  their 
:Union,  beget  power,  it  would  be  no  longer  impoflible  for  matter  to  think  ; 
for  the  inactive  parts  of  the  fame  fibltance  might  as  well  become  aftivc 
by  being  joined,  as  two  different  fubftances  both  inaLT:ive.  It  is  the  want 
of  power  in  the  things  themfelves  that  makes  the  contradiftion,.  not  their 
diverfity.  ,.■  How;  furprifing  then  is  our  general' prejudice  and  inattention! 
Though  power  is  the  perfeifteft  and  moft'  precious  thing  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  could  be  a  caufe  without  it,  nothing  could  make  up  the 
Iqfs  of  it,  if  it  were  deficient  ;  yet  we  thii>k  nothing  eafier  to  be  found, 
or  to  be  fupplied  !  We  allow,  for  inftance,  that  two  dead  fubftances 
niay  procreate  this  eifence  of  nature  (fo  to  call  it)  between  them  !  And 
what  wonder  is  it  then,  if  we  turn  Atheifts  and  Sceptics  ;  committing 
fuch  an  outrageous  violence  on  our  reafon -,  on  truth  !  It  is  what  is  called 
a,  circle  in  .  reafoning,  and  a  circle -of  caofation,  to  make  the  body,  that 
lives  by  the  foul,  the  caufe  of  life'to  the  foul  {b):  and  it   is  no  lefs  'ant 

"  the  mixing,  does  not  t^iis  heat  argue  a  great  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  liquors  ?  And  does  not 
'f  this  motion  argue  that  the  parts  of  the  two  liquors  in  mixing  coalefce  with  violence,  and  by 
•'  confequence  rufti  towards  one  anotlier  with  an  accelerated  motion  ?  And  when  Aqua  fortis  or 
"  Ipirit  of  vitriol  poured  upon  filings  of  iron,  diflblves  the  filings  with  a  great  heat  and  ebul- 
."  lition,  is  not  this  heat  and  ebullition  eftefted  by  a  violent  motion  of  the  parts,  and  does 
"  not  that  motion  argue  that  the  acid  parts  of  the  liquor  rufli  towards  the  parts  of  the  metal 
"  with  violence,  and  run  forcibly  into  its  pores,  till  they  get  between  its  outmofl:  particles,  and 
"  the  main  mafs  of  the  metal,  and  furrounding  thofe  particles  loofen  them  from  the  main  mafs, 
"  and  fet  them  at  liberty  to  float  off  into  the  water  r"  To  read  this  lively  defcription,  it  would 
appear  that  thefe  fmall  f articles  fet  about  their  work,  like  fo  many  little  engineers,  and  demolilh  one 
of  the  hardeft  metals  we  know,  which  the  grinding  between  folid  rocks  could  never  perform.  It 
is  even  obvious  to  common  fenfe,  whate^'er  hath  been  thought  hitherto,  that  it  is  impoflible  this 
ftiould  be  the  effeft  of  fluggifli  things,  imperceptible  for  their  littlenefs,  without  an  immate- 
rial power  exerted  in  them.  If  they  perform  this  by  moment  or  force,  it  is  plain  they  refift 
the  impreflion  of  it  :  if  they  are  attradled  at  a  diftance,  it  is  the  demcinftrable  effeft  of  immate- 
rial power.     See  the  lall part  of  the  note  (jr)  N'  ii.  feft.  2.  >-  -      ' 

(b)  This  argument  is  fet  in  a  fiir  and  true  light,  by  Cyrus  in  his  dying  fpeech  to  his  fons, 
(apud  Xenoph.)  ''Ouroi  tyaryt,  a  ■nAih^,  (fays  he)  w^  rciri  auTTCTi  ImiQtit,  ui  ii  ■^v)<n  i'ui  ftiiv  a.t  it 
SiriiT?  (ri»^«T(  »',   ^^  ■   oral  3  tokVb  a*«A>.«'/>),    ■si'^iyix-vi.      'O'S    "^  o  »'  tcs  ^ithto,  ira'^tni/,,   otrc^v  a»  t> 

^ams   ii^x   yuijTtti,   ct)'<Ji  nvTC   vsvuirf/iiu.      'AAA'  'otuv   ecy^screi   xai  xaS^afsj    i   tovi  fxfiS?,   tcti  xai 

(})pi;»<fi/»r«To»  lUci  a-jToi  iltiu.  K.  r.  A.     Both  thefe  arguments  ought  to  be  got  by  heart.    The 
whole  fpeech  is  divine. 
-'  2  , 
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abfurdity  to  make  them  mutually  the  caufe  of  Ufa  and  thought  to  each 
other.  Wherefore  we  muft  fay,  that,  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  adtion, 
when  not  united  to  the  body  ;  or  after  it  is  feparated  from  it. 

III.  This  truth  may  be  alfo  made  appear  thus.  Since  it  hath  been 
fhewn  that  matter  is  a  dead  fubftance  in  all  refpeds,  ic  follows  that  im- 
material fubftance,  or  the  foul,  is  the  only  thuig  in  us  that  hath  adhive 
power.  And  fince  ic  hath  adive  power,  that  power  mull  inhere  in  ir, 
as  in  its  fubjeft  ;  or  the  power  muft  belong  to  the  foul,  as  a  property  of 
its  nature-.  It  cannot  belong  to  the  foul  as  a  mere  accident  ;  for  ('once 
more)  power  cannot  be  produced  by  accident,  (or  a  Being  cannot  be 
endued  with  power  by  accident  ; )  otherwife  we  fhall  never  be  able  to 
ftop  any  where  -,  all  power  might  be  thus  produced  by  accident,  and 
we  muft  give  up  the  principles  of  reafonijig.  And  fince  a£live  power 
muft  belong  to  the  foul,  as  a  property  of  its  nature,  that  property  can- 
not be  feparated  from  it  ;  without  deftroying  its  nature  altogether.  For 
certainly  power  is  the  greateft  perfedion  of  any  Being  as  the  want  of 
power  is  the  greateft  imperfedlion.  And  a  Being  cannot  be  deprived  of 
the  greateft  perfedion  of  its  nature,  without  having  its  nature  altogether 
deftroyed.  Thus  aftive  power  could  no  more  be  feparated  from  the  foul, 
without  an  ad  of  Omnipotence  to  deftroy  its  nature,  than  foliiicy  (or 
inatlivity)  could  be  feparated  from  matter,  without  an  adt  of  Omnipo- 
tence to  deftroy  the  nature  of  matter.  And  a  man  cannot  demand  a 
ftronger  proof  of  this  point  in  reafon  and  philofophy  -,  for  we  cannot 
go  beyond  the  natures  of  things  ;  or  beyond  that  power  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  natures  of  things,  without  demanding  that  the  foul  itfelf 
Iliould  be  independent.  AIT  that  men  want  is  to  be  fatisfied  that  power 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfdf,  in  oppofition  to  its  belongino-  to 
matter.  And  indeed  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that,  as  one  fpecies  of 
fubftance  [matter]  is  utterly  inadive,  by  its  nature  and  confticution  ;  fo 
another  fpecies  of  it  [fpirit]  fhould  have  adivity  and  power,  by  its  na- 
ture and  conftitution.  This,  I  fay,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  otherwife  we 
fhouU  make  a^ivity  and  po-Mer  a  mere  accident  in  nature,  which  is  prodi- 
gioufly  abfurd.  Wherefore  we  muft  fay  (as  before)  that  the  foul  hath 
the  power  of  adion,  when  not  united  to  the  body ;  or  after  ic  is  feparated 
from  ic. 
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IV.  If  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  aflion  when  not  united  to  the  body, 
it  muft  certainly  have  the  capacity  of  perceiving  then  alfo  :  for  to  be 
aftive,  without  being  percipient  of  the  aftion,  is  to  be  aftive,  not  from  an 
infernal  ^rincifld,  or  the  power  of  aflion,  but  from  mechanical  neceffity.,  im- 
pofed  by  fomething  from  without.  To  be  adive  implies  the  will  to  a<SV, 
If  any  thing  adls  without  willing  the  adlion,  it  either  afts  againft  its  will, 
and  then  it  is  a  percipient  confcious  Being  ;  though  rather  forced  than  wil- 
ling, in  this  cafe  :  or  if  it  cannot  have  will  either  for  or  againft  the  aflion, 
it  is  a  mechanical  inftrument  of  ailion  only,  and  no  agent.  Indeed  aftivity 
imports  to  be  living,  and  life  without  perception  is  not  to  be  conceived  r 
fo  that  activity  includes  perceptivity  in  itfelf ;  and  whatever  neceflity  there 
is  for  the  foul's  being  aftive  in  a  feparate  ftate,  the  fame  there  is  alfo  for 
its  being  percipient  then  {c). 

V.  But  farther,  if  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  aflion  in  a  ftate  of  fe- 
paration,  we  muft  fay  that  it  hath  it  always,  and  without  interruption, 
fince  it  hath  it  in  itfelf,  and  independent  of  matter :  nor  can  any  the  leaft 
fhadow  of  reafon  be  conceived,  why  it  fhould  have  it  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  another  ;  or  become  endued  with  the  power  of  adtion  by  fits  and 
ftarts.  And  indeed,  though  the  exercife  of  the  powers  of  aftivity  and 
perceptivity  may  be  frequently  interrupted,  by  the  indifpofition  of  the 
body,  with  which  the  foul  is  clofely  united  ;  yet  it  is  impoflible  that  it 
Ihould  at  any  time  be  without  the  powers  them/elves,  even  in  a  ftate  of  union 
with  the  body  ;  or  fo  be,  at  any  time,  that  it  could  not  aft  and  per- 
ceive, if  the  indifpofition  of  the  body  were  taken  off:  for  that  is  meant 
by  having  the  power,  but  not  the  exercife  of  it.  However,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  it  were  fo.  If  the  foul  at  any  time,  while  it  is  united  to  matter? 
were  in  a  ftate  of  total  inaftivity    and   imperceptivity,    it  would  be  in   a 

(c)  We  fee  fome  inferior  creatures,  that  do  not  change  place,  almoft  quite  diveited  of  aftive 
power,  whofe  perception  is  yet  indefinent.  And  if  we  will  reafon  from  our  own  experience,  our 
active  power  is  much  more  liable  to  be  impaired,  than  our  perceptive  capacity.  If  we  cannot 
Lave  aflivity  or  lay  itafide,  at  our  pleafure,  as  will  ftill  appear  more  plain  in  going  on;  common 
fenfe  diaates  to  us,  that  it  is  flill  lefs  in  our  power  to  have  a  capacity  or  lay  it  afide,  at  pleafure. 
Perception  is  often  more  intenfe,  or  heightened,  where  the  adive  power  is  weakened,  with  refpedl 
to  our  bodies;  and  hccaufe  it  is  weakened,  as  in  a  gouty  limb.  In  Ihort,  the  very  lowell  kind  of 
life  feems  to  confift  in  the  perceptive  capacity  :  fo  that  we  can  never  imagine  this  removed 
from  a  living  Being.  Tliefe  fcveral  confiderations  may  help  us  to  overcome  our  prejudices  in  this 
partjcular,  „ 

ftate 
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flate  of  deadnefs,  as  much  as  matter  itfelf,  which  never  had,  and  never 
can  have  thefe  powers  ;  and  it  would  be  impoflible  for  it  to  recover  itklf 
out  of  fuch  a  ftate  ;  juft  as  it  is  impoflible  for  any  thing  that  never  had 
life,  to  make  itfelf  living.  If  it  could  recover  itfelf,  it  maft  be  by  aa 
aft  of  the  will,  i.  e.  it  mud  will  its  own  recovery  :  but  this  is  plainly 
contradictory  ;  for  that  would  infer  that  it  was  previoufly  recovered,  fince 
it  had  the  power  of  willing,  that  is,  of  aftion.  Nor  could  it  recover  itfelf 
without  an  aft  of  the  will  ;  for  recovering  itfelf,  by  the  terms,  ought  to 
be  its  own  aft  :  but  to  aft  without  willing  the  aftion,  is  not  to  aft,  as 
was  fhewn  juft  now.  In  a  word,  to  recover  itfelf,  is  to  exert  the  power 
it  is  fuppofed  to  want.  And  as  it  could  not  recover  itfelf  from  this  ftate 
of  deadnefs,  fo  neither  could  it  be  recovered  from  it  by  the  dead  matter 
of  the  body,  which  is  the  only  refuge  our  prejudices  can  have  recourfe 
to,  for  kindling  up  new  life  in  the  foul.  This  would  be  ftill  to  incur 
the  former  contradiftion  of  fuppofing  t-wo  powerlefs  fiibjlances  to  procreate 
between  them  the  power  of  a£lion.  It  is  in  itfelf  the  moft  exprefs  contra- 
diftion, that  one  dead  fubftance  Ihould  make  another  dead  fubftance 
living.  And  there  is  no  other  caufe  here  comes  in  queftion,  on  the  Sceptic's 
fuppofition,  befides  two  dead  fubftances.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  a  creating 
power^  to  refurnifh  the  foul  with  life,  would  be  to  give  up  his  plea.  Every 
thing  muft  be  contrary  then  to  what  he  contends  for.  If  then  at  any 
time  the  foul,  while  united  to  matter,  were  in  a  ftate  of  total  inaftivity 
and  imperceptivity,  it  would  be  in  a  ftate  oi  final  inaftivity  and  impcr- 
ceptivity,  and  the  creature  would  be  dead  in  all  fenfes.  Therefore  we 
muft  fay  that  in  the  time  of  the  deepeft  fleep,  or  the  greateft  bodily 
indifpofition,  the  foul  retains  the  powers  of  aftion  and  perception,  as 
much  as  when  it  exercifes  them,  or  is  really  aftive  and  percipient. 
And  if  this  be  fo  while  the  foul  is  united  to  dead  matter,  which  fo  far 
affefts  it,  as  to  impede  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers  -,  it  muft  be  fo  ^ 
fortiori,  in  a  ftate  of  feparation.  Wherefore,  as  before  we  were  forced  to 
own,  that  aftivity  and  perceptivity  belonged  only  to  immaterial  fub- 
ftance -,  fo  now  we  muft  own  that  they  belong  always  to  it,  or  are  infeparable 
from  it, 

Vl.  Since  the  foul  hath  the  power  of  aftivity,  and  the  capacity  of  per- 
ceptivity, in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  matter,  it  muft  alfo  exercife  that 
power,  or  be  really  aftive,  and  really  percipient  in  that  ftate.  For  firft,  as 
to  a^ivity  ;  to  give  the  foul  a  power  pf  aftion  always,  and  to  deny  ic  the 

Q__  2  exercife 
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exercife  of  that  power  always,  unlefs  it  be  united  to  dead  matter,  is  to 
deny  it  the  power  of  adlion,  unlefs  it  be  thus  united  to  dead  matter ; 
which  is  to  make  this  power  the  effedt  of  its  being  united  to  dead  matter ; 
or  clfc  it  is  trifling  about  woids,  to  give  it  the  power  of  adion,  and 
yet  make  it  want  another  piver  to  exercife  that  power.  At  that  ratfe,  it 
muft  have  a  third  power  to  exercife  the  fecond ;  and  fo  on.  If  it  hath 
the  power  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  but  never  exerts  any  aflion  ;  it  mud- 
be  either  from  defed  of  power,  or  defcft  of  will.  To  fay  that  it  is  from 
defeft  of  power,  is  a  contradKiflion  in  terms  :  it  hath  been  fhewn  to  have 
it  always.-  If  it  be  faid,  that  it  doth  not  exercife  the  power  for  want  of 
will,  it  muft  will  the  not  exercifing  it  ;  which  is  alfo  a  contradidion  in 
terms- :  for  this  very  willing  (or  rather  nilling)  is  exercifing  it ;  fince  to 
will  implies  both  adion  and  perception.  And  it  cannot  be  faid  that  it 
doth  not  will  at  all,  for  or  againft  the  exefcifing  it :  for  a  Being  that 
doth  not  exert  an  aftion,  and  yet  hath  the  power  at  all  times,  muft  be 
free  to  exert  it,  or  not.  But  that  a  free  Being  fliould  do  one  of  two 
things,  about  which  its  freedom  is  converfant,  without  an  aft  of  the  will, 
is  againft  the  nature  of  freedom.  Exercifing  freedom  without  willing,  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  exercifing  it  mechanically,  neceflarily,  or  without  free- 
dom ;  which  is  contradiftory.  Wherefore  the  foul  really  ads,  fometimes 
at  leaft,  in  a  ftate  of  lepararion,  as  was  afferted.  As  to  the  capacity  of 
perceiving,  the  conclufion  is  ftill  more  plain.  We  have  this  capricity  at  all 
times  ;  and  are  really  percipient  fometimes,  becaufc  adive.  In  perceiving 
we  are  purely  neceffary  and  palTive,  or  it  is  not  in  a  living  Being's  power 
to  become  impercipient  at  pleafure,  more  than  to  become  dead  at  plea- 
fure  ;  perception  is  the  very  lov/eft  ftate  of  living.  Wherefore  (ab- 
ftrading  from  all  impediments  and  obftrudions,  which  are  removed  in  a 
ftate  of  feparation)  we  cannot  conceive  perceptivity  to  confift  in  the  bare 
capacity,  without  the  creature's  being  adually  and  indefinently  percipient. 

VII.  Farther  therefore,  the  foul  not  only  ads  and  perceives  fometimes, 
in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  the  body,  but  //  always  aiis  and  perceives  in  that 
ftate  :  or,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  adive  perceptive  fubftance,  that  it  cannot  not 
ad  and  perceive  in  that  ftate.  The  reafons  for  this  aftertion  (befides  what 
hath  been  juft  now  faid  concerning  perceptivity)  are,  firft,  That  we  find 
it  is  under  this  neceftity,  even  while  united  to  the  body,  if  the  body  is 
rightly  difpofed.  It  is  not  in  a  waking  man's  power  to  banifti  adion 
and  perception  from  him.  This  would  make  ftrange  work  in  the 
2  orld 
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world  (d).  And  the  more  he  endeavours  to  do  it,  the  more  will  he  defeat 
his  own  defign.  The  only  way  for  him  to  accomplifh  this,  is  to  render 
his  body  indifpofed,  by  fatigue,  liquor,  or  fome  other  method.  It  is  eafy 
to  obfcrve,  and  fhall  be  fhewn  when  we  come  to  enquire  into  the  pains 
and  pleafures  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  command  fleep  at  our  pleafure; 
fuppofing  it  for  the  prefent  to  be  an  inaftive  impercipient  flare  of  ex- 
iftence,  though  it  will  appear  below,  N°  23.  that  we  cannot  be  fure  that 
ever  ic  is  uich.  We  mult  wait  till  the  body  hath  run  itfcif  into  difordsr, 
or  we  muft  induftrioully  procure  it  diforder.  Since  then  the  foul  is 
under  a  necefiity  of  being  aftive  and  percipient,  when  the  body  is  rightly 
diJpofed  ;  it  follows,  that  if  the  body  were  always  thus  difpofed,  it  fhould 
be  always  under  that  neceffity  :  or,  that  it  fhould  always  be  adive  and 
percipient,  even  while  united  to  dead  matter,  if  this  fyfteni  of  matter 
were  liable  to  no  irregularity  and  diforder.  Now,  fince  the  body  cannon 
give  it  lefs  impediment  in  adling  and  perceiving,  even  when  beft  dif- 
pofed, than  none  at  all ;  and  fincc,  when  feparated  from  the  body,  it  hath 
juft  this  degree  of  impediment  from  it,  viz.  none  at  all  ;  it  follows  that 
it  mufl  be  then  under  an  equal  neceffity  at  leaft,  of  ading  and  perceiving, 
as  when,  in  a  ftate  of  union  with  the  body,  the  body  is  beft  difpofed. 
If  it  fhould  be  fliid  that,  befidcs  the  advantage  of  having  no  impediment 
at  all  from  the  body,  in  ading  and  perceiving,  it  muft  have  another,  that 
of 'having  its  /ercepivity  excited,  by  the  a 51  ion  of  fomething  external  to  it  ; 
otherwife  it  would  not  be  percipient  tlien  ;  and  that  the  matter  of  the 
body,  when  rightly  difpofed,  doth  this  by  ading  upon  it :  it  is  anfwered, 
that  this  is  ftill  to  fuppole  it  not  percipient  in  itfelf,  but  rendered  fuch  by 
being  united  to  dead  matter,  which  is  the  old  contradtHion  ftill  recurring. 
And  this  principle  ('to  take  off  an  objedion  here  by  the  by)  fhews  that 
Lucretius's  great  argument  is  an  unphilofophical  miftake,  when  he  fays 
feparate  fpirits  could  not  perceive  without  the  help  of  the  five  fenfes  {e). 
For  to  make   the  miniftry  of  material  organs  nccefTary   (univerfally  in   a 

flats 

(d)  To  become  percipient,  or  impercipient,  at  pleafure,  would  be   an  effeft  equal  to  annihi- 
lating, or  le-creatirg  again,  the  conicioas  Being  arbitrarily:     We  might  then  elude   punilhment 
fiom  human  laws,  and  a£l  what   dilorders' we  lilted;    nay  fport  with  Oninipotence   itfelf)  in   a 
confcious,  or  unconfcious  exillencc.     This  is  inconfiitent  with  our  being  dependent  creatures,  and 
moral  agents;  and  lets  us  fee  the  wiidom,  and  neceffity,  of  ordering  things  otherwife. 
(e)  Praterea,  jl  immortalis  natura  animdi  ^ji, 
Et /entire  potejl,  fecreta  a  corpore  tiojlro  ;    . 
^itique  (utopinor)  earn  faiienciuni  ^i  fentibiis  au^am  : 

Nee 
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Itate  of  feparationj  to  the  perceiving  external  objefts,  is  to  make  the  per- 
ceiving them  depend  upon  matter  itfelf :  or  to  make  one  dead  fubftance 
become  percipient  by  the  help  of  another  dead  fubftance.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  when  he  wrote  his  philofophical  folution  of  the  phenomenon  of 
dreaming,  which  takes  up  one  whole  book  of  fix,  he  might  have  remembered 
that  we  are  then  percipient,  when  the  fenfes  are  difabled  and  (hut  up. 
And  elfewhere  he  hath  very  exprefsly  obferved,  that  when  we  are  without 
all  fenfe  from  the  body,  we  are  neverchelefs  Hill  percipient  (f).  Befides, 
this  fuppofition  is  manifeflly  falfe  in  fid  ;  for  the  foul  is  percipient  of  its 
own  internal  acflions,  as  in  N'^  4.  and  it  acls  thus  interniliy,  without  being 
excited  to  fuch  adion  by  tlie  body,  of  which  we  have  undeniable  experience  : 
if  it  were  otherwife,  ic  would  Itill  want  the  power  of  adlion,  or  receive 
it  from  matter  ;  which  is  an  abfurdity  that  always  returns  upon  us.  In 
the  laft  paragraph  an  abfolute  necelTity  hath  been  Ihewn,  why  it  fliould 
aft  in  a  ftate  of  fcparation,  fometimes  at  leaft,  fo  that  it  is  percipient  alfo 
without  the  means  of  the  body,  contrary  to  the  fuppofition  on  which  the 
objcclion  proceeds.     By   the  power  of  reflexion  it  is  both  the  percipient, 

AVc  ratioiie  alia  no/met  proponere  nohis 

Toffumus  itrfcinai  animas  Acherunte  I'agare. 

riilores  ilaquc,   iS  fcriptorum  facia  priora 

Sic  animas  introduxcrunt  fcnfihiis  au£las. 

At  neque  feorfum  oculi,  mqtie  iiares,  nee  manus  ipfa 

EJfc  poteji  anima  ;  neqtie  feorfum  lingua,  nee  aures 

Abfque  anima  per  fe  pojfiint  fentire ;  nee   ejfe. 

Lib.  3.  ver.  624. 
This  argument  in  plain  englifli  is,  I  think,  if  the  foul  can  perceive  nvithout  body  or  matter,  it 
xniifthave  five  material  organs :  a  contradiftion,  whicli  if  he  cannot  fix  upon  his  adverfaries,  mull 
return  on  his  method  of  reafoning.  And  when  confidered  any  way,  it  is  only  an  indirect  me- 
thod of  afferting,  that  matter,  a  dead  inaftive  fubftance,  lives  and  afts,  by  the  help  of  organs 
of  the  fame  fubftance.  What  he  enforces  from  die  Painters  and  Poets,  doth  not  bring  his  argu- 
ment nearer  a  conclufion.  He  difproves  nothing,  becaufc  a  Painter  could  not  draw  the  portrai- 
ture of  a  feparatefpirit;  or  becaufe  the  Poets  delcribe  it  analogous  to  our  prefent  ftate;  or  becaufe 
the  eyes,  tongue,  ears,  could  not  perceive  without  the  foul.  Our  modern  fceptics  would  do 
well  to  find  out  the  ftrength  of  this  objeilion,  or  difown  it  ;  as  alfo  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
following  citation. 

(f)  Pr^terea  molli  fomno  cum  dedita  membra, 
Effusiimque jacet  fine  fer.fa  corpus  onufium  : 
Efl  alitid  tamen  in  nobis,  quod  tempore  in  ilb 
Multimodis  agitatwr;  i5f  omneis  accipit  in  fe 
L<£titi<t  motus,  isf  euros  cordis  inaneis. 

Ibid,  ver.  1 1 3. 

and 
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and  affords  the  objefl:  of  perception  co  itfclf,  as  its  former  perceptions 
become  the  objed  of  fubfequent  ones  (^).  The  argument  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fecond  paragraph  is  univcrfal  and  abfolute,  as  being  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  both  fubftances  feparately  :  and  therefore,  once  again, 
it  doth  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  aftion  of  external  matter  upon  it  to  be- 
come percipient. 

VIII.  But  fecondly,  the  neceflity  of  our  being  always  afSlive  and  per- 
cipient in  a  feparate  ftate,  will  yet  better  appear,  if  we  confider  that 
though  adivity  be  a  power,  it  is  not  a  power  to  adl  or  not  to  a<fl;  at  all  ; 
but  rather  a  power  to  aft  this  or  that  particular  aftion,  preferably  to 
fome  other.  If  adlivicy  implied  a  power  not  to  a£i  at  all,  it  would  be 
contradiftory  to  itfelf  ;  for  it  requires  no  power  not  to  adt  at  all,  or  ic 
is  the  negation  of  all  power.  Liberty  is  a  power  to  do  an  adion,  or  not 
to  do  it ;  but  not  a  power  to  do  that  aftion,  or  elfe  to  do  no  adion  (b)- 
There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  not  doing  a  particular  adion,  which 
is  one  fide  of  the  alternative  in  liberty,  qnd  an  utter  abffaining  from  all 
exercife  of  |^ive  power,  which  is  one  fide  of  the  prefent  queftion.  Let 
us  confider  the  terms  :  A  power  to  do  no  adion,  is  no  power  to  do  any 
adion.  If  we  had  fuch  a  power,  we  fliould  be  wholly  and  finally  in- 
adive,  and  ftand  in  need  of  the  firft  Caufe  to  re-create  again  fome  power 
in  us.  Or,  if  adivity  implied  fuch  a  power,  it  fhould  be  firft  a  power 
to  ad,  and  then  a  power  /:ct  to  have  the  power  to  ad  :  fo  that,  take  it 
which  way  we  will,  it  is  ftill  a  fe]f-deftr.udive  notion..  Therefore  the  foul 
in   a  feparate   ftate   muft  neceflTariiy  and    incelTantly    ad   fome  adion   or 

(g)  Mr.  WoUaJion  fays  {Relig.  cf  Nat.  Delhi,  fea.  ^.  Prop.  15.  pag.  91.)  Nor  is  it  at  all 
furprizing,  diat  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  do  this  [draw  an  image  of  the  foul  in  our  minds,  that 
is,  in  the  foul  itfelf  J :  for  how  can  the  mind  be  the  objeift  to  itfelf?  It  may  contemplate  the 
body  which  it  inhabits,  may  be  confciQus  of  its  a^va  ads,  and  vcfluB  upon  the  ideas  it  finds :  but  of 
it5  own  fubftance  it  can  have  no  adequate  notion,  unlefs  it  could  be,  as  it  were,  objeft  and  fpefta- 
tor  both.  Only  tiiat  perfeft  Being,  whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  can  thus  intimately  know 
himfelf. 

(h)  Mr.  Lode  fays,  (5.  2.  daj--.  21.  fefl.  27 )  "A  man  ftanding  on  a  cliff,  is  at  liberty  to 
"  kap  twenty  yards  downwards  into  the  fea,  not  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  do  the  contrary  adli- 
"  on,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  )'3rds  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do ;  but  he  is  therefore  free,  be- 
«'  caufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap,  or  not  to  leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his,  either  holds  him 
"  fad,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free  in  that  cafe ;  becaufe  the  doing,  or  forbearance 
"  of  that  particular  aftioo,  is  no  longer  in  Jus  power." 

of.her  ^ 
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other ;  and   is  only  free  as  to  the  choice  of  its  adions.      This  argument 
deferves  our  attention,  and  will,  I  prefume,  be  found  decretory. 

IX.  But  to  reafon  more  mechanically  with  fome  •,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  foul  might  have  the  power  not  to  aft  at  all,  at  fome  times,  and  that 
aftivity  implied  this.  In  order  to  exercife  this  power,  (if  that  were  pro- 
per) or  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  all  power,  it  ought  to  will  not  to  aft 
at  all,  for  fuch  a  certain  time.  By  what  is  fiid,  N°  5.  it  hath  the  power 
to  aft  all  this  time  ;  and  though  it  might  be  eafy  to  abftain  from  any 
particular  aftion,  for  the  time  required,  by  doing  other  aftions,  and  fo 
occupying  its  aftivity  that  way  ;  yet,  there  being  a  pleafure  to  an  aftive 
nature,  to  be  fome  way  bufied,  in  thought  or  motion,  it  muft  be  always  on 
its  guard  againft  all  aftion,  that  if  do  not  unawares  break  out  into  the  exercife 
of  its  aftivity,  by  doing  fome  aftion  or  other.  That  h.,  it  mtiji  he  vigilant  and 
aSlive,  left  it  Jhould  be  aSlive,  i.  e.  it  muft  will  the  doing  no  aftion,  and  that 
for  the  whole  time  fuppofed  -,  which  is  again  felf-dcftruftive,  for  to  will  is  to 
aft.  If  this  were  poffible  for  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  fepiration,  why  fhould 
it  not  be  more  pofTible  for  it  in  the  prefent  difadvantageous  ft«e  of  union  ? 
for  there- is  nothing  here  faid  which  our  own  experience  doth  not  teftify, 
•when  we  are  under  no  indifpofuion,  or  rather  no  great  iiidifpofitirn  of 
body-,  and  any  perfon,  on  trial,  may  be  familiarly  convinced  of  it.  What 
torture  would  it  be  to  an  infant,  to  keep  ic  from  ftirring  hand  or  foot  ? 
Nothing  can  ftop  the  aftivity  of  the  foul,  but  being  clogged  with  an  ill- 
difpofed  organ.  When  we  are  fick,  or  heavy  with  fleep,  or  fatigue,  it 
becomes  eafy  to  abftain  from  aftion  of  the  body,  or  mind  ;  and  only 
then.  In  the  prefent  incumbered  ftate,  we  find  it  is  as  eafy  to  will  (which 
is  the  only  proper  aftion  of  the  mind)  as  not  to  will,  not  to  mention  tlie 
neceflity  we  are  under  ;  and  there  is  a  pleafure  in  reflexion,  variety,  and 
chanf^ing  the  afts  of  the  will,  as  we  fliall  fee  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  nature  of  confcioufnefs  ;  fo  that  though  it  were  in  our  power  not  to 
change  the  afts  of  the  will,  it  would  require  an  inconceivable  care  and 
folicitude  (i).  It  is  one  of  the  hardeft  things  in  the  world  to  keep  the  at- 
tention 

(i)  A  man  may  at  his  leifure  conJider  thefe  fe\'eral  queftions,  which  relate  to  this  fubjeft. 
By  the  exercife  of  what  power  is  it  that  the  foul  could  efftft  that  it  {hould  not  aft  at  all  ? 
Is  this  the  power  of  adion,  or  of  inaflion  ?  Is  not  inaftive  power  a  contradiftion,  or  applicable 
only  to  dead  matter  ?  Doth  it  require  but  one  aft,  or  the  continued  exertion  of  this  Power  f 
Caji  a  Being  have  power  to  effeft  that  it  fliould  have  no  Power  ?  (This  queftion  determined  in 
'  the 
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tention  clofe  to  one  objeft,  without  wandring,  or  varying  the  ads  of  the 
•wiU,  for  as  long  rime  only  as  one  could  repeat  a  few  fentences.  .It  the 
greateft  criminal  were  to  have  his  life,  on  condition  of  thinking  but  on 
one  thing  for  an  hour  together,  he  could  not  perform  it.  Wherefore, 
without  more  words,  whatever  neceffity  appeared  for  the  power  alotte  m 
N-  /;  is  now  to  be  afcribed  to  the  exercife  of  it  ;  all  external  impediments 
from  "body  being  removed.  And  fince  indefinent  adion  infers  indefinenc 
perception,  by  K°  4.  it  likewife  appears,  that  the  foul  muft  be  indefi- 
iiently  percipient,  living,  or  fenfible  in  a  feparate  ftate.  Any  one  (a« 
hath  been  hinted)  will  find  it  equally  impoffible,  if  not  more  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate,  to  banifh  perception,  as  to  banifh  adion  from  his  mind. 
Therefore  we  need  no  longer  confider  thefe  as  powers  that  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  afts,  or  which  fubfift  in  a  bare  potentiality  (k). 

X.  And 

the  laft  Seaion,  when  fpeaking  of  annihilation.)  If  this  be  poffible  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  why 
not  more  poffible  in  a  ftate  of  Union?  Would  not  the  trial  of  this  make  a  man  fohcitous  to 
keep  his  mind  m  a  ftate  of  inaftion  ?  Is  not  this  folicitude  itfelf  a  ftate  both  of  adbon  and  per- 
ception ?  Is  there  any  other  way  to  perform  this  than  by  the  indifpoution  of  the  body  ?  Can  it  be 
faid  then  that  the  mind  performs  it?  How  are  we  fure  that  the  indifpofition  of  the  body  does  m 
faft  perform  this?  Whoever  furprized  himfelf  at  any  time,  either  afleep  or  awake,  imperapient, 
or  in  a  ftate  of  pure  inaftion  ;  or  was  fure  he  was,  for  the  leaft  poffible  time,  in  fuch  a  ftate  ?  Of 
this  laft  queftion  we  ftiall  fpeak  hereafter.      ,  .      .      -^  r     ■  t.      •      t. 

rk)  An  objeaion  hath  been  raifed  againft  the  whole  reafonmg  in  thefe  nine  paragraphs,  :n  the 
following  manner.  It  is  allowed  that  the  foul  hath  aftivity  or  power  in  itfelf,  but  at  the  fame 
■time  it  is  pretended  that  it  c^n-not  exerd/e  this  power,  or  put  forth  any  aft,  unlefs  it  be  united 
to  the  body ;  or  that  the  body  gives  it  occafion  to  aft  and  exert  its  power  ;  and  fmce  it  cannot 
aft  without  this  occafion  given  it,  that  therefore  it  depends  on  being  united  to  the  matter  of  the 
body  as  a   condition    /?«.  p<a  non,  though  not   as  an  efficient  caufi,  in  exerting  any  aft. 

Thisohieftion  proceeds  from  not' underftanding,  or  at  leaft  not  attending  to  the  arguments  I 
have  adduced  ;  however,  I  ftiall  bring  the  whole  reafoning  into  a  narrower  compafs,  and  add 
fome  things  to  remove  this  particular  prejudice.  And  firft,  I  fay,  it  is  an  exprefs  conuad.ftion 
that  an  aftive  Being  ftiould  depend  on  a  dead  fubftance  for  the  exerting  its  aclivity,  fo  that  it 
cannot  put  firth  any  aft  without  it  is  firft  afted  upon  by  that  dead  fubllance  ;  cdlaa.tm 
muli  catah,k  ^trhg  out  of  its  ^n  nature.  It  may  indeed  depend  upon  the  dead  fubftance 
fo  far  as  that'  //  '.x,  reflrains,  or  hind^s  its  aftivity  ;  and  this  is  the  way  that  dead  matter 
really  afftas  the  ibul  in  their  prefent  union;  the  power  of  the  foul  is  limited  and  confined  to 
a  certain  manner  of  aftion,  and  degree  of  that  manner;  and  the  matter  of  the  body  is  neceffiry 
to  its  afting  in  tKis  confined  mmner  and  degree  :  But  this  very  consideration  fliews  us  that  .<s 
■native  power  would  be  more  unconfined,  if  fuch  impediment  and  limitation  were  taken  off; 
and  I  afl;:rt  that  no  man  car  conceive  it  poffible  that  the  foul  fhould  depend  upon  dead  mat- 
ter for  promoting,   achannvg,   ix  fir^rding  the  aftive  power  it  is  endued  wiUi.     This  arg^ 
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X.  And  laftly,  which  is  very  material,  and  I  beg  it  may  be  attended 
to ;  it  plainly  follows  from  this  reafoning  all  along,  but  more  efpecially 

from 

nient  in  other  words  is,  tint  a  dead  fubftance  may  be  an  impeding  caufe  of  the  power  of  an 
aftive  BeinT,  but  can  never  be  a  promoting  caufe  of  it. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  the  natures  of  both  fubllances  confidered  in  themfelves,  and 
apart  j  and  therefore  is  the  moft  proper  to  determine  concerning  them  when  feparated  : 
And  it  is  certainly  quite  wrong  to  confider  the  difadvantageous  appearance  the  foul 
makes  in  a  llate  of  union,  and  then  to  draw  an  argument  concerning  its  power,  when  fe- 
parate,  from  fuch  difadvantageous  appearance.  To  argue  from  experience  in  this  cafe  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  equal  to  a  begging  the  queftion  ;  unlefs  we  had  experience  of  both  flatea  : 
fmce  union  with,  and  feparation  from,  a  dead  fubftance,  muft  have  quite  oppofite  effcfts  on  a 
living  Being.  Let  me  afk.  Can  the  foul  fubfift  at  all,  when  feparated  from  the  body  ?  Or 
doth  aftive  Being  require  a  dead  fubftance  to  fupport  it  .?  The  objedion  here  fuppofes,  I  think, 
that  the  foul  is  only  a  certain  fubtil  aura,  flatus,  or  fome  loofe,  mifubftantial  thing  that  mull 
be  diffipated,  when  not  kept  together  by  the  matter  it  is  confined  to.  And  yet  it  hath 
been  proved  that  the  foul  is  a  fubflance,  a  li'uing  fubftance,  a  fimph  and  umompoimded  fub- 
ftance (Sea.  2  and  3  )  which  cannot  ftand  in  need  of  a  dead  fubftance  in  order  to  fubfift  ;  and 
In  this  very  queftion,  we  are  arguing  upon  the  fuppofition  of  its  being  aftually  feparated.  It 
would  be  to  allo^o  ahd  refufe  at  once,  to  fuppofe  it  may  fubfift  feparately  3  and  yet  to  raife  an 
objeaion  from  another  fuppofition  that  it  cannot  fubfift  feparately. 

If  the  foul  then  may  fubfift  feparately,  let  me  farther  afk  what  kind  of  a  fubftance  it  is  ? 
A  dead  or  a  living,  an  aaive  or  a  powerlefs  fubftance  ?  Or  let  this  queftion  be  anfwered,  what 
is  the  fubftance  in  which  life  and  power  inheres  as  a  fubjea,  in  this  ftate  of  union  ?  I  have 
fliewn  it  is  the  foul  or  immaterial  fubftance.  After  that  let  this  be  anfwered,  whether  fe- 
paration from  a  dead  fubftance  will  deprive  a  living,  aa.ive  fubftance  of  life  and  power  ? 
This  would  be  to  make  their  union  only  the  fnhjea  of  the  power  ;  or  it  is  to  make  two 
powctlcfs  fubftances  heget  power  between  them.  If  then  the  foul  has  power  when  feparated,  as 
muft  be  allowed ;  but  cannot  exert  this  power  when  feparated  from  dead  matter,  as  is  faid  ;  it 
muft  have  pon>^er  without  abiiitj,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  repugnancy  in  terms.  And  the 
objeaion  proceeds  upon  fuppofing  both  fides  of  this  contradiaion  true;  for  it  allows  the  foul 
to  have  power,  and  yet  afibrts  it  wants  ability  ;  fince  it  could  never  exert  this  power  without 
the  concurrence  of  dead  matter.  The  diftinaion  therefore  in  the  objeaion,  between  a  condition 
fine  qua  non,  and  an  efficient  caufe,  is  without  ground;  a  /oti«-  to  aa,  and  yet  an  inability 
"to  aa  without  th.e  concurrence  of  dead  matter,  is  the  want  of  power  to  aa  without  the  concur- 
rence of  dead  matter.  ,r     t.7  o    ^   •    • 

Befidcs,  life  cannot  confifi  in  a  men  pnx^tv  of  Having,  as  I  have  (hewn;  (fee  N  5.)  it  is 
f  )meth;n"  n'-ceftary.  The  foul  therefore  muft  have  aaual  life  when  feparated  from  dead  matter ; 
or  elfe  it'nmll  be  perfeaiy  a  dead  fubftance.  And  if  fo,  life  belongs  as  much  to  dead  matter  in 
the  ftate  of  union,  as  to  it  ;  and  two  dead  fubftances  make  up  a  living  compound  between 
them  •  or  their  union   is   the   only   fubjea  to  which  the  property  hfe  belongs. 

Now  fince  the  foul  muft  have  aaual  life  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  it  muft  be  aaually  and  con- 
funxly  percipient,  fenjible,  or  a^ahe:   Co  that    it  doth  not   need  to   be   afted  upon   by   dead 


matter 
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from  what  hath  been  faid  in  N»  7.  thit  thefe  feveral  conclufions  are  not 
only  applicable  to  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  all  matter  ;    but 

matter  to  ftir  up,  excite,  or  awaken  its  adivit)'.  Which,  I  prefume,  is  the  chief  miftake  the 
objeaion  proceeds  upon.  When  it  is  faid  that  the  matter  of  the  body,  by  afting  on  the 
foul  gives  it  occafion  to  exert  its  aftivity;  it  is  fuppofed  that  otherwife  tiie  foul  would  be  in  a 
ftatfe  of  infenfibility,  were  it  not  roufed,  and  excited  to  a  fenfe  of  itfelf  by  fomething  with- 
out ;  but  this  is  to  farget  that  the  foul  muft  be  alwa)'s  awake  and  percipient  in  its  own  na- 
ture' unlefs  we  would  incur  the  contradiftion  jull  now  mentioned.  Thus  it  can  never  ftand 
in  nUl  of  an  occafion  given  it  in  this  fenfe,  as  if  it  fteod  in  need  of  being  awakened  into  life 
and  perception  by  dead  matter. 

If  it  be  meant  that  the  foul  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  cannot  aft,  for  want  of  matter  as  a 
fiihitn  to  aft  upon,  or  as  an  injirument  to  aft  y^ithal  ;  this  is  ftiU  the  contradiaion  of  al- 
lowing it  the  fon>.-a;  and  at  the  fame  time  depriving  it  of  the  ahiUty.  If  any  reafon  once 
forces  U3  to  affign  a  power  to  it  univerfally,  and  without  condition,  (as  I  conceive  my  argu- 
ment's do)  that  cuts  off  all  fuch  pretences,  or  conditions,  as  would  deprive  it  of  this  power 
again.  But  loth  thefe  pretences  are  falfe  in  faft.  For,  firft,  the  foul  is  ac-Uve  about  its  own 
oirceptions  or  it  works  x\ith  them,  and  refleds  upon  them,  even  here  :  and  fince  it  muft 
be  percipient  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  it  muft  have  perceptions  to  work  with,  and  be  adive 
about.  When  we  reafon  upon  power,  life,  aftivity,  perception,  the  foul  is  bufied  neither  about 
matter,  nor  any  affeftion  that  can  belong  to  matter. 

And  fecondly,  when  the  foul  reflefts  upon  its  own  perceptions  even  in  this  ftate  of  union,  1 
afk  by  'ivhat  po-v.-er  it  doth  this  ?  Or  by  the  help  of  •what  irflmment  doth  it  perform  fuch  an 
aftion  •>  The  law  of  dead  matter  is,  to  continue  in  the  fame  ftate  it  is  in.  And  if  the  foul 
madeufe  oi  th^t  dead  fS/iance  in  the  aft  of  reflexion,  this  could  not  be  but  by  e.>cercifmg  a 
power  over  it,  or  exerting  an  aft  upon  it.  Let  this  be  confidered.  And  that  if,  n^e 
are  fined  to  fuppofe  the  foul  exerting  a  previous  aft  of  power  upon  dead  matter,  at  the 
fame  time  that  we  contend,  it  can  exert  no  aft  of  power  but  by  the  help  of  dead  matter. 
Or  i>je  cannot  fuppofe  the  foul  aBing  Ij  the  help  of  dead  matter,  hut  by  fuppofiug  it  aSihg  idth. 
m  the  help  of  dead  matter.  This  is  a  remarkabble  contradiaion;  it  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  our 
prejudices,  and  Ihould  for  ever  filence  our  objedions. 

This  ftiews  farther  that  the  foul  not  only  afts  'i<.'ithout  the  concurrence  or  i.-ftrumentality  of 
dead  matter,  but  direaiy  cojitrary  to  it.  The  foul  leaves  oft"  one  aclion,  begins  another,  changes 
the  ftate  of  matter,  and  controuls  it  all  manner  of  ways.  And  it  is  a  dired  contradiaion  that 
a  dead  fubftance  (huuld  concur,  in  any  fenfe,  to  make  a  living  Being  controul  and  counter- 
aa  itfelf.  Matter  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  inftrument  of  this,  without  being  fup- 
pofed to  be //y?  over- ruled,  controuled,  and  counter-afted.  That  is,  when  we  would  fuppofe 
matter  to  be  the  neceflary  inftrument  of  aaion  to  the  foul,  v/e  muft  ncceflarily  fuppofe  adioa 
in  the  foul  of  which  it  cannot  be  the  inftrument  :  /.  e.  Our  fuppoftion  confutes  itflf.  And  in 
uuth,  every  adion  of  tlie  foul  upon  nutter  is  a  proof,  that  it  afts  without  the  help  of  that 
fubftance,  and  contrr.ry  to  its  nature.  And  this  kts  us  fee  that  the  aaions  of  the  foul  fpring 
ont  of  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  as  I  aflerted  in  the  beginning  of  this  Note.  The  inertia 
of  matter  once  evinced,  would  be  of  great  and  univerfal  ufe  to  us  in  this  fubjea,  if  we  would 
,«afon  fairly  from  it.  And  if  we  will  needs  reafon  from  appearances  iii  ■  a  ftate  of  union 
to  a  ftate  of  feparation,  this  that  I  have  liere  infifted  on,   is  a  certain  and  undoubted  matter 

offka.  ,, 
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equally  applicable  to  ic,  and  equally  true  concerning  it,  in  a  ftite  of  union- 
with  a  body,  or  fyftem  of  matter,  that  were  fubjeft  to  no  diforder,  or 
indifpofition,  never  liable  to  be  exhaufted  or  run  out,  nor  needed  fucceffive 
reparations,  as  our  bodies  in  this  prefent  conftitution  do.  Therefore,  in 
thefe  feveral  particulars,  we  may  fubllicute  the  fuppofition  of  a  ftale  of 
union  with  fuch  bodies^  when  ic  Ihall  pleafe  our  infinitely  wife  Creator, 
that  our  immaterial  part  fhall  again  commence  union  with  matter,  inflcad 
of  the  fuppofition  of  a  flate  of  feparation  from  all  matter. 

XI.  This, was  all  I  defigned  to  have-faid  concerning  re-uniting  our  fouls 
to  fyftems   of  matter,    by   the   power  of  an  Almighty  Being.      But  fome 
have  objefted,  that  the  account  I  have  before  given  of  matter  dire^ly  impugns 
the  truth  I  feem  here  to  ciffert  \  for  if  matter  be  what  I  have  reprefented  it-, 
it  niujt  be  an  inhahile  fuhjeEl,    utterly  improper  ever  to  be  re-united  with  the 
foul,    after   it   hath   been   once  feparated  from    it,  in  any  other  flate  of  being, 
where  the  fouVs  happinefs  is  to  be  increafed,  and  rife  to  a   tnuch  higher  pitch 
than  it  enjoys  at  prefent  ;  becaufs  matter  in  fuch  circumflances  can  be  good  for 
nothing  but  to  impede  the  operations  of  the  mind,  ohflruSl  its  alfion,  and  confe- 
quently   lejfen  its  pleafure  and  fatisf actions.     On  account  of  this  difficulty,  I 
beg  leave  to  be  a  little  more  explicite,  according  to  the  principles  before 
laid  down.     If  thefe  have  given  occafion  to  raife  this  objedlion,   they  will 
alfo  help,  I  hope,  to  take  it  off.     I  did  not  think  ic  could,  have  been  de- 
nied that  our  bodies  might  have  a  much  more  advantageous  conftitution 
than    at  prefent  they  have,    nor   that    it   could  have  been  contended  that 
matter,  becaufe  unadive,  was  a  fubjeft  inhabile,  and  utterly  improper  to  be 
united  to  fptfi^  o"    better   terms.      For  firft,  if  we  will  argue  about  thi 
whole  fphere  of  poffibility,  the  extent  of  Omnipotence  ;  it  is  plain  that  it  can 
have  no  other  limits  than  a  contradiftion  in    terms,  or   a    felf-deftruftive 
conception  -,  and  this  is  really  to  he  without  limits.     If  we  would  impartially 
apply   this  mark  of  poflibility  in  our  reafonings,    we  fhould  not  flart  fo 
many  difficulties  about  the  poffibitity  of  the  foul's  being  united  to  fyftems 
of  matter,  according   to    the  purpofes   of  infinite  Wifdom  ;    or  of  thefe 
fyftems  being  vaftly  more   advantageous,  and  the  union  with  them  more 
pleafant,  than  with  our  prefent  bodies.     What  we  fee  already  performed, 
vi-z.  the  creation  of  the  fubflance  of  our  fouls,   and  of  our  bodies,    out   of  no- 
thing, and  the  actual  union  of  thefe  at  prefent,    which   cannot  be  denied  to 
be  fafts,    is  every  whit  as  inconceivable  to  us,    and  in  truth  much  more 
foj    than  the  uniting  them  together   agaia  when  feparated.      And  yet  we 
6  make 
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make  a  difficulty  of  fuppofing  a  certain  effeft  may  be  produced,    though 
we  muft  allow,  that  a  much  greater  has  been  already  produced.    This  is 
enou-h   as  to   the  poffibiUty  of  our   foul's  being  re-united  to  fyftems  of 
matter  (or  the  ftme  fyftems  of  matter)   of  an  equally  advantageous  con- 
fticution  with  the   prefent,    when   it   (hall   feem  good  to  infinite  Wifdom. 
As  to  the  poffibility  of  the  conftitution's  being  vaftly  bettered  in  a  ftate 
of  re-union,   let  us  firft  refled  in  general,   that  if  the  human  foul   could 
have  reafoncd  on  this  point,  before  immaterial  fubftance  was  united  to  a 
body    of  any  conftitution,    how  inconceivable    this   effeft   muft  have  ap- 
peared to  it.     And  when  it  had  feen  the  effed:  performed  in  fome  vnperfeSf 
creatures,  animals  that  onl^  live  in   one  fenfe,  or  two  ferhaps,    this  low  in-' 
ftance  muft  have  appeared  to  it  the  only  poITible  conftitution  of  a  fyftem 
of  matter  to  which  immaterial  fubftance  could  have  been  united.      And 
when  it  had  feen  this  ilijiadt  problem  folved  to  more  advantage,   and,  if  I 
-  may  fo  fay,  bv  a  fuperior  method,  in  fome  of  the  perfecler  forts  of  crea- 
tures,   ic    muft'  ftill   have  been  the  effea  aftually  produced,  which  could 
have 'given  it  a  notion  of  the  polTibility  of  producing  ir.     But  this  would 
have  concluded  nothing,    according   to  the  laws  of  good   reafoning,  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  infinite  Power,  but  only  have  proved  the  narrownefs 
of  its  "own  conceptions:  nor  would  it  have  been  any  argument  againft  the 
endlefs  variety  of  artifice  it  was  afterwards  to  behold,  in  the  curious  me- 
cbanifm  of  i)ife£ls,  fifies,  fowls,  beafts,  and  laftly  of  man,  that  it  could  not 
conceive   any   thing  of  this  beforehand.      And  fuch  a  diverfity  of  per- 
forming this  controverted  cafe  (the  fame  in  the  main  with  that  in   debate 
herf )  fhews  us  that  nothing  is  more  abfurd  than  to  limit  poffibility  by  our 
manner  of  conceiving.     We  feem  to  have  contraded  fome  fuch  notion  con- 
cerning Omnipotence  in  bringing  to  pafs  effeds  now,  as  Lucian  and  the 
Poets  give  us  concerning  the  fuperannuated  power  of  Saturn  ;  that  in  for- 
mer times,  and  about  the  creation,    it  was  perhaps  good  for  fomething, 
but  hath  now  loft  ito  efficacy  and  virtue.     However,  as  yet,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  have  fhewn,    from  the  fame  account  of  the  inadivity  of 
matter,  fuch  a  fcene  of  things  conftandy  performed  by  the  fame  firft  cre- 
ating Power,  as  in  no  relpeft  yields  to  the  raifing  up  our  Shattered  bodies 

from  duft  and  corruption  (/). 

2i1I.  But 

(I)  When  we  ferioiiHy  refled  on  wha|  is  only  accidentaqy  mentioned  here,  we  niay  obferve 
witii  concern,  that  men  generally  admit  of  a  kind  of  fabulous  age  into  their  philofophy. 
All  bevond  a  ceruin  date  is  held  conjedural.     We  fee  a  regular  viciffitude  of  things  obtain  5 

and 
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XII.  But  to  come  nearer  the  difficulty  :  let  us,  on  the  one  hand, 
confider  the  particular  difadv  ant  ages  we  are  under  in  the  prefent  confticu- 
tion  of  our  bodies,  from  the  ina5livity  of  matter,  or  otherwife ;  and  call  to 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feveral  ccmlvfions  made  above,  fe£l.  2.  The 
firfl  difadvantage  is  that  of  moving  our  bodies  from  place  to  place.  Thisj 
the  foundation  of  which  lies  in  the  inertia,  or  refiftance  of  matter,  a  pro- 
perty that  it  cannot  be  diverted  of,  as  it  is  a  folid  extended  fubftance,  is 
increafed,  partly  by  the  quantity  of  matter  in  our  bodies,  and  partly  by 
their  gravitation  to  the  earth,  their  place  of  prefent  habitation.  Now  we 
faw  in  that  fecond  fefrjon,  that  even  in  the  prefent  conftitucion  of  our 
bodies,  all  that  we  perform  in  fpontaneous  motion,  is  little  more  than  ex- 
erting- an  aft  of  the  ivill  ;    next  to  nothing  abrtrafting  from  that  aft  of 

and   this  is  all  we  allow   as  certain  :  How  it  ^'as  at  firft  inftitiited,  if  e\'er  it  was  inftituted,  or 
if  it  requires  any  power  to  maintain  it,  or  if  any  power  was  manifefted    in  the  firft  produiflion 
of  things  ;  thefe  are  p'lnti  that  men  think  can  only  be  decided  by  g^aefllng.     Ariftotle  and  Epi- 
curiu  have   made  the  two  leading  guefles  j   the   one,   that    this  conftitution    was  ctemalt   the 
other    tliat  it  was  hit  upon  /^  chance.     Thefe  we  follow.     And  the  natural  powers  of  matter 
faftivities  of  an  inert  fubftance)  patdi  up  the  fcheme.     Surely   rcafon,  which  difcovers  to  us  the 
nature  of  an  effeil  from  that  of  a  cauje,  may  let  in  light  upon  this  co:redural  period   of  phi. 
lofophy.     Reafon  was  as  much  reafon  from  eternity,  as  at  this  day.     A  contradiftion  that  can- 
not obtiin  now,  could  not  have  obtained  millions  of  ages  ago.     This  is  an  everlalling  ftand^ 
ard.     We  may  be  as   certain   that  there  cannot  be   a  feli-exiftent  effeft;    that    dead   matter 
could  not  have  determined  its  own  location,  figure,  motion,  quantity;   that  power  cannot   be 
exerted  but  by   a  pov^erful  Being,   iSc.     We  may  be  as  certain,  I  fay,  of  thefe  point5,   as 
if  we  had  e.xifted  from  the  beginning,  and  been  cye^witncffes  of  all  that  ever  happened.     Nor 
is  the  power  of  that   Being,    wlio  firil  reared  the    Univerfe,  and  performed    the  firft  wonders, 
HOW  grows  old   and   decayed.     I   liave  endeavoured   to  Ihew,    that  the  foundations  of  nature 
would  fuddenly  be  loofened,  and  all  things  ran  inftantly  into  horrible  confiifion,  if  a  power  equal 
to   a    conftant  creation,    were   not   indefmently  exerted  in  fupp«rting   the  order    and  frame    of 
the   world;  (fee   the  Note  (x)  N°  ti.  l3  alibi  pajfim,  Seft.  2.)     V/ould  we  be  convinced  then 
that  Onuiipotence  once  wr.s  ?  Let  us  confider  that  it  now  is ;  now  works  ;  and  is  ever   putting 
forth  ineftable   virtue  and  force  through  the  whole  fabrick.     And  fhould   not  this  put  an   end 
to  the   fabulous  ao-e  of  piiilofopliy  ?  We  need  only  run  the  confcquence  b.-.ckward,  and  luy,  the 
prefent  contradiftions  were  always  impoffible.     Nor,  en  the  other  fide,  can  any  thing  hiiider  us 
from  running  the  confequtn.e  forward  into  all  futurit:,'.     Infinite  jjower  and  pcrfeaion  cannot   be 
one  day.eptiquated  ;  nor  ever  ceafe  to  govern  all    things  with  excellent   wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
Th*:  founiation  of  this  is,  that  which  is  reafon  now,  hath  been  fo  fiom  eternit)',  and  u  ill  be  fo 
for  ever.     And,  (to  add  one  queftion  more)  into   «hat  fhall   we  refolve  tliis  eternal  indefeafible 
nat\irc  of  reafon  and  truth  ;    but   into  the  ideas  of  the  fupreme  infinite  Mind  which  muft  be 
infinitely  or  eternally  uueand  reafonable? 

volition, 
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volition,  and  as  to  the  overcoming  the  inadlivity  of  matter  ;  fince  an  in- 
definitely fmall  part  of  the  matter  that  is  moved,  is  moved  by  the  fpon. 
taneous  mover,    and  all  the  reft  is  moved  by  the  immediate  power  and 
impreffion  of  che  firjl  Mover.      Nay  we  fee  that  the  whole  fyflem  of  ma- 
teria! jiature  round  us,    and  within  us,    is  fb  curioufly  wrought  and   con" 
trived,  and  fo  artfully  put  together,  that  upon  the  little  which  the  human 
foul  doth,    a  long  feries  of  motion  often  fucceeds,    as   if  we  performed  ic 
all,    by  this   fingle  act  of  willing   it   only  :    and  that  infirjte  Pcuer  is  noC 
wearied,  nor  exhaufted,  nor  perplexed,    by  being  thus  fubfervient  to  our 
will,  or  really  to  che  fpontaneity  of  all  living  creatures,  in  all  places,  and 
at  all  times.     Nor  can  we  think,  but  by  forgetting  what  it  is,  xh?iX.  fucb 
Power   could   be  wearied,    or  embarrafTed,    though   the  creatures,    whofe 
fpontaneous   motions   are    thus  performed   by  it,    were    more    numerous, 
(fuppofing  all   the  ether  planet?  repKniflied  with  them,  like  this  our  earth, 
as   is  moft  probable  ;    and  all   the  fixed  ftars  in   the  heavens  to  be   funs 
with  fyftems  of  fuch  planets  round  them)  and  the  motions  of  thefe  crea- 
tures more    nimble  and  ft'=quent,    and   their  adls  of  volition  more  quick. 
Infirdty  of  Power  prevents  ;dl  fuch  difficulties.     There   is  a   necefllty  that 
God  fhould  be  in  all  thofe  fir  diftant  places,  intimately,  by  his  power  and 
knowledge,  as  here  among  us :   and  we  fee  it  is  fo.     Who  drives  round  the 
planets  themfelvcs,  thole  vafl:  unwieldy  bulks  of  matter,  in  their  immenfe 
orbits,  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  at  the  fame  time  whirls  them  round  on 
their  own  axes  ?  From  this  confideration  then,  we  may  conceive  it  at  kafl  pof- 
fihle  that  the  refiftance  of  matter,  that  worft  and  moft  ftubborn  of  all   its 
properties,  Ihould  coft  us  no  trouble  at  all ;  and  that  the  fpontaneous  motion 
of  our  bodies,    or   the  motion    of  other  bodies   we   were  concerned  with 
fhould  be   performed,  barely  upon  our  willing  it,  in  what  direction,  and 
with  what  celerity  we  willed  it,  according  to  our  exigencies  and   defires  j 
and  that  our  moving,  flopping,  changing  dlredion,  fhould  be  as  eafy    to 
us,  as  now  it  is  fimply  to  exert  thefc  feveral  afts  of  volition,  which  we 
find   it   as  eafy  to  exert,  as  ca.:  to  exert  ;  being  naturally  performed  in 
confcqucnce  of  thefe  volitions,    by    the  fubferviency  of  an   infmte  7notive 
Power.     Our  feeing  that  it  is  fo  already,  in  a  grea:  degree,  with  refpect 
to  our  prefsnt  fpontaneous  motions,    io  a  fure  enough    fign    of  the   poffi- 
bility  of  fuch  a  method  ;    and  that  it   is  even  conibnant  to  the  ways  of 
infinite  Wifdom.     'Ihe  imprefllon  of  gravitation,  which  anfwers  great  and 
neceflary  purpofes,  in  our  prefent  condition,  as  hath  been  fhewn,  cementing 
us  to  this  our  earth,  on  which  our  bufmefs  at  prefent  is,  and  wifely  in. 
2  creafing 
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creafing  the  inadlivity  of  our  bodies,  might  be  fufpended  ;  or  receive  ti 
contrary  direfbion  ;  or  become  more  intenfe  in  that  contrary  direftlon  ; 
which  happening,  would  be  but  the  fame  injlame  of  infinite  Power,  as  at 
prefent.  A  greater  degree  of  motive  pov/er  might  be  communicated  to 
the  human  foul  in  an  after-ftate.  and  that  in  any  affignable  proportion. 
And  laftly,  the  quantity  of  matter  in  our  bodies  may,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will,  be  much  lefs  then  ;  of  which  immediately.  Thus  it  is  not 
only  not  impoffible  for  infinite  Power,  but  not  inconceivable  to  us,  that 
the  inaftivity  of  matter,  that  quality  of  it  that  gives  us  moft  uneafinefs 
in  our  prefent  union,  and  is  moft  unpromifing  in  any  union,  fliould  be 
as  eafy  to  us,  as  if  we  were  not  united  to  an  una£l-ive  fubftance  at  all. 

XTII.  The  next  difadvantage  we  labour  under,  from  the  prefent  con- 
flitution  of  our  bodies  is,  that  their  fyftems  of  matter  are  in  a  conftant 
change.  Spontaneous  and  animal  motions  occafion  a  continual  wafte  of 
certain  parts  of  matter,  and  myriads  of  particles  are  continually  flying  off 
from  all  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  fucceffively  excerned  from  them  :  this 
lofs  we  are  obliged  carefully  to  make  up  with  new  additions  of  proper 
matter,  which  forces  the  body  into  fits  of  indifpofition,  intervals  of  reft 
and  deep,  that  this  newly  thrown  in  matter  may  be  wrought  up  in  a 
proper  form,  and  difpofed  to  fucceed  in  the  room  of  that  which  is  thus 
caft  out.  Alfo  conftant  fupplies  of  frelh  air  are  necelTary  for  the  ufes  of 
refpiration,  and  to  maintain  the  lamp  of  life.  But  let  me  ask  (which  is 
the  material  queftion  here)  by  njohofe  power  and  contrivance  is  it,  that 
matter  hath  at  all  this  quality  to  make  up  the  lofTes  in  our  bodies,  by  a 
conftant  fuccelTion  and  change  .''  Or  by  whofe  inftitution  is  it,  that  the  air 
is  thus  ufefid?  That  there  is  fuch  a  treafv.re  and  magazine  of  it  prepared  ? 
Or  that  it  fhould  be  purified,  and  made  ufeful  a-new,  when  difabled, 
defiled  ?  If  the  Sceptic  can  make  it  appear,  that  matter  hath  in  itfelf  cer- 
tain eternal  and  necelTary  qualities,  independent  of  any  other  being  ;  which 
therefore  the  Being  who  inftituted  the  prefent  animal  CEConomy,  was  ob- 
liged to  make  ufe  of,  as  he  found  them,  and  as  beft  he  could,  applying 
one  thing  to  one  purpofe,  and  another  to  another,  as  their  eternal  and  ne- 
celTary natures  would  allow,  not  having  an  abfolute  power  over  the  mate- 
rials he  wrought  with  j  then  I  ftiall  be  fdent.  But  if  the  contrary  of  this 
account  may  be  fuppofed  without  a  contradiAion  i  if  the  contrary  of  it 
hath  been  proved  ;  and  eternal  matter  with  necelTary  powers  (hewn  itfelf 
to   be  the  greateji  contradiSlion  ;  where  will   the  remaining  difficulty  lie  ? 
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This  whole  affair,  how  dark   and   abftrufe  foever,  may,  I  conceive,  with 
fubmifiion,  be  yet  reduced  to  this  plain  and  familiar  ftate  :  Whether  the 
fame  quality,  (energy,  power,  or  virtue,  if  we  pleafe  now  metaphorically 
to  afcribe  thefe  to  matter)  may  be  continiued,  or  preferved,  in  any  indi- 
vidual particle,  or  quantity  of  matter,  by  that  fame  Power  which  firft  en- 
dued it  with  that  quality  ;  this  Power  being  wfinilel-j  great  ?     If  this  can 
be  allowed,    and  I  think  it  will  amount  to  a    contradidion  not  to  allow 
it  ;  then  even  we  may  conceive  it  feafible,  or  poffible,  (and  that  is  all  that 
is  contended  for)  that  the  conftitution   of  our   bodies  may  be  fuch   in  an 
after-ftate,  that  there  fhall  be  no  change  of  matter  in  them  ;  or  that  the 
fame  individual  matter  (hall  always  ferve  to  the  fame  purpofes :  fince,  after 
the  nature  of  matter  is  difcovered  to  be  what  it  is,  as  in  that  fecond  fe<flion, 
it  is  not  conceivable  to  us,  that  fuch  an  unadtive  fubftance  fhould,  by  the 
conftant  fucceffion  of  it,  recruit  our  bodies,  unlefs  it  were  by  the  imme- 
diate indefinent  power  of  the  firft  Being,  imprefled  upon  it.     It  muft  un- 
doubtedly appear  to  us  men,  eafier  to  preferve  a  thing  in  the  fame  ftate, 
and  with  the  fame  qualities,  be  they  what  they  will,  than   by  an  uninter- 
rupted application   of  power,    to  efieft  an  indefinent  change  of  ftate  and 
properties  in  it.     What  is  it  but  an  arbitrary  and  unfupported  aflertion,  when 
the  Sceptic  affirms  that  the  prefent  conftitution   of  body  is  the  only   one 
that  could  be  ;  the  only  one  which  an  infinitely  wife  Caufe  could  contrive, 
or  an  infinitely  pvierful  one  execute  ?     He  hath  no  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  nature,  beyond  a  few  obfervations  of  matters  of  fadV,   ^.eaned  up  from 
the  conftitution  that  now  obtains.      Nor  can  he  retort  this  argument,  bv 
faying,  we  cannot  fhew  that  infinite  Power  can  do  this.      Let  him  con- 
fider  that  it  is  an  eafy  thing  to  argue  on  the  fide  of  infinite  Power  -,  and 
how  unwifely  he   takes  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;   anrf'  defends   the 
living  powers  of  dead  matter.     As  hath  been  obferved  before,  the  prefent 
conftitution  of  our  bodies  feems  both  more  operofe  and  coftly,  in  refped;  of 
pains  and  of  materials,  as  defigned  to  fliew  us  the  perfedions  of  the  Ju- 
thor  of  it.     N-ow  if  the  prefent  oeconomy  were  antiquated  and  laid  afide, 
and  another  law  obtained  ;   if  either  reparations  were  not  neceffary  to  be 
made,  or  if  n?ceflary,  yet  as  neceflarily  and  inceffantly  made,  as  the  waftes 
were  that  occafioned  them,  and  as  much  without  any  ad  or  confcioufnefs 
of  ours,  as  now  the  circulation,  refpiration,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  animal 
oeconomy,  is  .performed  without  our  knowledge,  or  participation,  Cwhich 
furely  is  a  thing  conceivable  enough,  from  the  incejfant  operation  of  God 
fliewn  above,  through  all  the  parts  of  matter)  if  we  were  furrounded  with, 
3  S  and 
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and  conftantly  breathed,  fuch  an  enlivening  element,  as  would  be  literally, 
and  to  all  purpofes,  an  aura  vitalis  ;  all  the  train  of  bodily  evils,  arifing, 
from  the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  fyftems  of  matter,  wearinefs,  weak- 
nefs,  want,  old  age,  difeafe,  pain,  would  difappear  for  ever.  Our  fouls, 
which  are,  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  the  body,  under  a  neceffity  of 
beino-  ftill  adive  and  percipient,  when  the  diforder  of  it  doth  not  di- 
ftrels  and  over-power  their  active  nature,  would  be  then  always  under 
that  fleafant  r.ecejfit-j :  our  time,  and  thoughts,  and  application,  which  are 
now  engrofled  by  the  back  and  belly,  and  a  thoufand  racking  cares  and 
difquietudes  in  providing  for  thefe,  would  be  then  wholly  ours,  to  beftow 
upon  rational  acquifitions,  and  the  purfuit  of  unfading  pleafures.  In 
fliort,  as  certain  as  it  is  that  we  cannot  be  other  than  miferable,  under 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  our  body,  (as  fhall  be  made  appear;  fo  certain 
is  it,  that  this  change  will  free  us  from  all  that  load  of  pain  and  afflic- 
tion, not  only  in  our  body,  but  in  our  minds,  and  bring  us  up  to  that 
ftate  of  indolence^  which  fhall  be  explained  below.  And  this  is  all  in- 
deed, I  conceive,  that  can  be  expeded  on  the  part  of  matter  :  the  reft  of 
our  happinefs,  true  and  unallayd  pleafure,  muft  confift  in  the  gratifications 
of  the  rational  nature,  and  be  folely  felt  in  our  immaterial  part.  But  is 
not  this  enough  -,  is  it  not  a  wonderful  injiance  of  power,  that  we  fhal} 
be  as  eafy  and  free  in  our  fellowfliip  with  unadive  fubftance,  as  fpirits  quite 
difengaged  from  it ! 

XIV.  Again,  we  may  fay,  I  think,  without  incurring  any  inconvenient 
confequences,  that  when  the  bodies  of  rational  beings  are  defigned  for 
other  climates  of  the  Univerfe,  than  fuch  a  grofs  part  as  we  refide  in  at 
prefent,  a  fmall  quantity  of  that  bulk  of  matter  that  now  compofes  them, 
will  ferve  for  corporeal  fyftems  in  thofe  finer  regions.  For  it  is  the  iden- 
tity of  confcioufnefs,  not  of  material  parts,  that  conftitutes  the  fame  con- 
fcious  or  rational  Being.  Since  then  it  appears  by  what  hath  been  faid 
in  that  fecond  feftion,  that  the  atlra^ion  of  cohefton,  whereby  the  parts  (of 
all  the  parts)  of  our  bodies  ftick  together,  is  the  immediate  effed  of  the 
firft  Caufe  ;  if  it  fhall  fo  feem  good  to  his  infinite  and  unerring  Wifdom, 
that  this  attraction  fhould  be  more  intenfe  in  thofe  finer  fyftems,  thefe 
parts  would  thus  become  fixt  and  permanent,  and  all  change,  waftc,  and 
confequently  reparation,  be  prevented.  And  by  this  way  of  conceiving 
it  alfo,  we  come  again  to  a  polTibility  of  the  fame  eftefl  :  in  which  way 
of  conceiving,    no  inconfiftency   can   be  alledged,  unlefs  by  afferting  the 
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point  in  difpute,  that  any  difpoficion  whatever,  differing  from  the  prefenc 
animal  oeconomy,  is  impoff.ble.     And  the  advantages  of  this  change  would 
be  the  fanie  that   were  jufl:  now  enumerated.      The  refifting  part  of  our 
compofition  would  thus  be  lejfened  :  fuch  bodies  would  not  at  all  be  cum- 
berfome,  but  obfequious  and  eafy  ;    ftill  numerically  the  fame,    and   ours 
with  propriety -,  and  as  little  liable  to  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  being 
made  up  of  parts,  as  pure  fpiritual  fubftance  itfelf.     Whence,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  appears  their  folly,  who  to  prove  the  foul  mortal,  think  it 
enough  if  it  were  fhewn  material:  for  if  other  difficulties  would  allow  the 
foul  to  be  at  all  material,  this  would  be  no  hindrance  -,  as  hath  often  before 
been  fa  id.      Whence  alfo  it  appears  that  an  objedtion  darted  by  modern 
Free-thinkers  on  this  fubjedt,  is  either  a  wilful   miftake,  or  made  through 
much  inadvertency  :    namely.  That  if  all  the  men  that  ever  lived   on  the 
earth,  were  to  have  bodies  given  them  at  one  time,  there  would  be  a  de- 
ficiency  of  matter   to  furnifli  out    fo   many  corporeal  fyfiems  ;  and  that  if 
thefe  bodies  were  to  be  tranfported  to  a  purer,  finer  sether,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  fubfift  for  any  time  (7n).     This  is  j-oor  indeed  for  philofophers! 
The  meaneft  among  the  people  have  more  refined  notions,   than  to  imagine 
that  we  fhould  eat,    drink,    and  do  the  fiime  things  in   an  after-ftate,    as 
now  }  or   that  the  mafs  of  blood   fliould  be  as  liable  to  fevers   there,  as 
here  after  a  debauch  !     Thefe  men  tie  down  infinite  power  to  their  own 
way  of  mi/conceiving  things  ;  and  then  alTert  the  impoffibility  of  their  own 
imaginations.     It  hath  been  demonftrated  by  an  unexceptionable  hand,  that 
a  very   moderate  quantity  of  matter  might  fill  .the  whole  fphere  of  Saturrit 
and  not  leave  a  vacuity  above  that  of  an  affigned  diameter  (n). 

XV.  The  laft  difadvantage  the  foul  labours  under,  from  the  prefenc 
conftitution  of  the  body,  is  that  it  perceives  external  things  but  a  feio 
ways,  and  by  a  few  inlets,  or  paflages  of  the  body:  but  what  hath  been 
already  faid  may  be  eafily  applied  here.  It  is  no  better  argument  againft 
the  poffibility  of  more  ways  of  perceiving  external  objcds  than  f-ve,  be- 
caufe  there  are  but  five,  than  it  would  have  been  againft  the  poffibility 
of  more  than  o»e  or  two,  if  there  had  been  but  one  or  two  >  or  becaufc 
fome  creatures  may  have  but  one  or  two.  If  an  animal  body  had  been 
conuived   which  fhould  have    been  all  over  one  common   fenfory  to   the 

■\, . , . 

(m)  See  a  late  Book,  The  adzentures  of  Jacques  MaiTie. 

(m)  Introdud.  ad  ver.  Phyfic,  Left.  5 . 
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mind  lodged  within  ;  none  would  have  excepted  againft  the  poffibility  of 
fuch  a  body  :  and  it  is  no  argument  againft  the  foffibility  of  it,  '^that  fuch  a 
body  hath  not  aftually  been  made,  unlefs  an  inconfiftency  in  the  thing 
itfelf  could  be  fhewn  {0).  Some  infedls  have  whole  cluftcrs  of  eyes,  when 
rheir  exigencies  require  more  than  fuv  ;  and  fome  creature3  can  thrutt  out 
their  eyes  to  a  diftance  from  their  head  :  and  there  is  variety  enough  ex- 
hibited in.  difpofing  the  other  fenfes,   in  the  feveral   fpecies  of  animals,  to 
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(oj  It  may  perhaps  be  the  more  eafJy  conceived,  tliat  the  body  may  be  all  over  one  com- 
mon fenfory  to  the  foul,  if  we  confider  that  the  body,  in  its  prefent  conftitution,  /imifs  and 
confines  the  perceptions  of  the  foul,  but  no  way  cfFe<^s  them.  The  febriclc  of  the  eye  is  in- 
deed wonder&l,  and  by  it  this  mechanical  (or  rather  optical)  problem  is  performed,  that  a 
living  percipient  Being,  confined  to  a  dark  and  clofe  place,  is  apprized  of  what  exilb,  and  is 
done  without,  and  at  a  diftance.  But  this  muft  be  performed  by  communicating  motion 
fi'om  thofe  dljicr.t  ohjeBs  to  that  percipient  Being.  A  material  organ,  however  artificially  con- 
trived, could  conduce  no  other  way  to  the  perception  of  a  li'ving  Being,  than  by  communicating 
the  motion  it  receives.  It  muft  be  the  percipient  Being  itfelf,  that  perceives  thefe  communi- 
cated motions,  by  virtue  of  its  o\va  percepti've  faculty;  and  fmce  it  is  percipient  in  itfelf,  and 
confined  to  a  dark  and  clofe  place,  we  mull  of  confequence  conceive  its  perceptions  to  be  likevuifi 
confined;  and  that  the  eye  only  permits  them  on  one  fide,  by  communicating  motion  only 
from  one  place;  and  therefore  that  on  all  other  parts  they  are  hindered,  or  the  i  otions  are 
intercepted.  How  much  is  it  then  that  the  eye  performs  here.'  Thus  much  only,  I  fup- 
pofe ;  it  limits  and  confines  the  perceptions  of  the  foul  to  a  narrow  fpace,  as  a  hole  \n.  the 
window-fhutter,  limits  and  confines  the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  light.  AVe  faw  before, 
ihcit  all  aaim  muft  fiprixg  out  of  the  nature  of  the  aai've  Being  itftlf,  (fee  the  Note  (k)  N°  9.) 
and  it  is  no  le.'s  certain  here,  that  all  perception  muft  fpring  out  of  its  own  nature,  or  belong 
to  it.  It  is  true,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  eye  modifies  the  motion  which  it  commum'cates ;  and 
thus  conduces  to  the  perception  of  the  foul.  But  if  there  were  no  percipient  Being  tviihin,  the- 
motion,  however  modified,  would  not  be  fercei'ved :  'and  to  make  the  perception  of  the  foul  de-^ 
fend  on  the  modification  of  mechanical  motioo,  or  ovcing  to  that,  is  flill  to  incur  the  contradiAioR 
o(  t<u:o  ptni:erleji  fubftances,  lic.  And,  fecondly,  though  the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  coH'vergt, 
and  form  an  image  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  eye  it  felf  is  as  little  adlive  In  doing  tliis,  as 
the  hand  or  foot  is.  It  is  another  Being  that  performs  the  motion,  .-.nd  the  fcid  iijdf  ■^rctbies 
the  image  or  the  motion  e.xcited  by  it.  And  if  the  foul  perceives  the  images,  or  pictures  of 
objeiSs,  it  may  as  eafily  perceive  tlie  originals,  or  objefts  themfelves.  There  would  be  no  necef. 
fity  o{z.kns  in  the  hole  of  the  fliutter,  v/hen  the  room  is  darkened,  to  form  tiie  images  on 
the  oppofite  wall,  if  the  rays  from  the  objefts  could  enter  in  their  natural  order  :  and  it  r^ijuires 
no  morea/-/,  nor  a  greMer  perceptive  capacity  in  the  foul  to  perceive  the  external  objeiSb,;  at  firfl 
hand,  than  to  perceive  thefe  images  on  the  wall  Juft  fo;  the  reafbn  why  this  artifice  in  the 
eye  (which  is  the  great,  original  camera  ofcura)  and  thefe  images  on  the  retina  are  neceflkry, 
is  becaufe  the  foul  is  confined,  and  in  a  dark  rao«  j  and  the  fame  -viiK'e  t-Ctilty:  wHich'^  per- 
ceives the  copies  or  piftures  there,  mufl  as  eafily  perceive  tJie  ongin:.is.  It  is-'Ml  li4ir  per- 
ception of  _;^«/-<',  in  the  one  csfc  as  in  the  other.     The  cor.finement  of  the  foul  therefore  to  a 
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let  vs  fee  thnt  the  great  Contriver  was  not  ftraitned  •,  and  that  there  were 
mord  w^ys  of  fohi/jg  the  problem  (as  I  faid  above)  than  one.  In  our  pre- 
fenc  condition,  we  have  ways  of  applying  to  all  the  qualities  of  objedls, 
that  our  neceffities  require;  and  without  all  doubt,  we  fhall  have  ways  of 
applying  to  all  the  qualities  of  objeds  that  our  future  happinefs  and  plea- 
fure  demand.  We  have  rea/oft,  that  fuperior  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  no 
avenue  of  the  body  could  let  in  upon  it  ;  whereby  we  difcover  truth,  and 
grow  acquainted  with  the  abjirn^  natures  of  things  themfelves,  which  con- 
fid 

dark  rpom,  makes  all  this  art  and  addrefs  neceffary ;  and  yet  we  infer  from  thence,  that  the  foul 
could  not  perceive  external  material  objects  at  all,  unlefs  it  were  thus  confined,  and  flill  c:irried  a 
kind  of  camera  ofcura  about  with  it,  and  furrounding  it  !  And  if  this  is  die  art  to  make  con 
finement  and  darknefs  confiilent  with  perception  of  external  objeds ;  nothing  can  be  more  pre- 
pollerous  and  unreafonable,  than  to  imagine  from  thence,  that  darlcnefs  and  confinement  are  ne- 
ceffary to  the  perception  of  thefe ;  or  rather,  that  this  darknefs,  this  confinement,  and  this  art,  are 
the  things  which  cffeSl  perception  in  die  foul.  And  I  am  fure  they  imagine  thus  who  tell  us 
fo  often,  ^inquc  Ht  opiKor  earn  facimidum  eft  feiijibiis  au8am.  The  perception  of  a  living 
Being  camiot  be  owing  to  limitation  and  confinement,  nor  depend  on  the  helps  that  are  nc- 
cefliry,  when  it  is  thus  (hat  up  and  limited.  No  man  axn  maintain  this,  widiout  being  foon 
reduced  to  grievous  contradictions ;  agreeably  to  what  has  been  faid  before. 

Hence  therefore,  as  was  afierted,  die  e)'e  only  limits  the  perception  of  the  foul,  or  permits 
it  on  one  fide,  by  communicating  motion  only  from  one  hand.  And  the  reafoning  is  the  fams 
with  refpedl  to  the  other  organs  of  fcnfe ;  they  only  convey  the  motions  of  which  the  fpul  is 
percipient ;  but  for  wife  reafons  thefe  motions  are  impeded,  except  only  through  thefe  awmies. 
And  thus  they  bound  in  the  natural  perceptivity  of  die  foul,  otherwife  extenfive  and  uncon-r 
fined.  Hence  the  material  organs  are  (as  the  word  imports)  the  inftruments  only  for  limiting 
a  certain  manner  of  perception,  or  confining  diat  manner  to  a  particular  degree,  that  it  be  not 
more  extenfive  than  fuits  our  prefent  condition ;  but  are  not  the  caufes  of  that  perception  in 
the  ioul.  The  right  difpofition  of  the  medium,  and  the  due  dillance  of  the  objeft,  are  alfo  ne- 
ceffary to  percepdon,  which  neverthelefs  are  not  caufes  of  that  perception.  So  the  bad  difpofidoa 
of  the  humours  and  coats  of  the  eye  may  hinder  perception  j  though  their  right  difpofition  be  not 
the  caufe  of  it;  in  the  firll  cafe  the  limitation  is  total,  and  in  the  laft  fouie  part  is  removed. 
Now  fince  each  organ  is  the  inftniment  only  for  limiting  a  certain  manner  of  perception,  or 
confining  diat  manner  to  a  p.ardcular  degree;  we  are  tj  fay.  That  the  foul  hath  the  capacity 
of  peiceiving  in  that  manner,  not  becaufe  fuch  an  organ  is  the  inllrunient  ;  but  that  fuch  an 
organ  is  made  the  inftrument  to  limit  that  manner  of  perception  to  a  particular  degrees 
becauie  the  fold  hath  die  capacity  previoufly  in  its  own  nature  v,ithout  liuiitadon.  And  in- 
deed it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  if  there  were  an  eye  placed  on  the  back-part  of  the  head,^ 
which  might  communicate  motion  from  objefls  behind,  that  the  foul  would  not  fee  thefe  ob- 
jefts  likewife,  as  it  perceives  thofe  before  us.  This  would  be  [if  I  may  fo  exprefs  ii)  to 
fancy  die  foul , blind  on. that  fide.  Whatever  reafon  there  is  that  it  ihould  be  percipient  of 
motion  coming  from .  one  part  ;  the  farne  there  will  be  for  its  beine  percipient  of  modon 
coming  from  any  other  part,  and  really  from  all  parts  round.  Ana  I  have  immediately 
fhewn,  that  the  particular  modifications  of  the  motion,  are  but  the  art  neceffaiy  to  it  as  being 
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fift  folely  in  idea,  and  are  not  properly  objeds  that  can  enter  by  material 
organs.  This  faculty  may  admit  of  greater  improvements  and  height- 
nings  (as  fhall  be  obferved  in  another  place)  than  we  can  conceive  our  cor- 
poreal fyftems  to  be  capable  of. 

XVI.  But  it  has  been  faid,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  objedbion,  that 
it  mud  be  a  puniQiment  to  fpirics,  once  feparated,  to  enter  again  into 
fyftems  of  fuch  matter,  howfoever  difpofed  ;  and  that   this  is  inconfiftent 

with 

confined  ;  for  we  (hould  ilill  incur  the  contradiction,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explode  in 
the  beginning  of  this  feftion,  tliat  t\vo  dead  fubilances  might  rife  to  life  by  being  united;  if  we 
allowed  that  the  motion  of  dead  matter,  howfoever  modified,  might  endue  the  foul  with  a  per- 
cepti\e  capacity  of  any  objeifts,  whether  placed  before,  or  behind  us. 

Therefore  I  conclude  univerially,  wich  refpeiSl  to  external  objeifls,  and  the  funftions  of  the 
■fenfes,  that  the  perceptivity  of  die  foul  is  confined  by  the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  no  way  e/^ 
fecled  by  them  ;  or  (if  this  way  of  e;-preffing  it  be  thought  not  fo  accurate)  that  tJie  organs 
of  fenfe  take  off  fome  of  that  limitadon  from  the  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  which  would  be 
otherwife  univerfal ;  and  that  the  modification  of  the  motion  is  necefi"ary,  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  perception,  but  upon  the  account  of  the  coiifinement  As  more  art  is  required, 
where  the  difficulty  in  the  performance  is  greater.  And,  left  any  fhould  think  this  a  par- 
tial account  of  this  affair ;  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  fuddenly  deprived  of  hearing,  feeing,  feeling, 
&-C.  or  the  organs  to  be  di fabled;  and  let  us  confider  the  ttate  of  the  foul  in  thefe  circum- 
flances.  Laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  that  all  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  were  opened  again  :  In 
fhe  firft  cale  there  is  a  totai  limitation  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  a  part  of  that  limitation  is  re. 
inoved :  but  the  foul  itfelf  is  neither  deprived  of  its  perceptive  capacity  in  the  one,  nor  endued 
with  it  anew  in  the  other ;  that  remains  inherent  in  the  foal  itfelf. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  main  fubjeft  of  the  fedlion,  or  to  tlie  foul  in  a  ftate  of  feparation. 
This  cannot  be  reflefted  on  but  with  much  pleaiure,  I  think;  and  we  may  now  fpeak  with 
more  affurance  of  the  enlarged  life  which  the  ibul  fhall  have  when  feparated  from  the  body. 
For,  fince  it  is  contradiftory  that  its  perception  fhould  be  effefled  by  the  modification  of  mo- 
tion, as  communicated  by  material  organs ;  it  is  even  inconceivable  that  a  prodigious  limita- 
tion fhould  not  be  taken  off  from  it,  when  freed  from  the  confinement  of  thefe  organs.  So 
unphiloiophical  is  Lueretius's  objeftion,  that  the  foul  could  not  perceive  Tnaterial  objeds,  but 
by  the  help  of  Tnaterial  organs  ;  i.  e.  could  not  perceive  matter,  but  by  the  help  of  matter .' 
And  now  if  we  confider  perception  by  organs  in  this  view,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that  the 
foal  is  endued  with  perception,  by  the  mechanifm  of  the  eyes,  ears,  l^c.  which  hath  hither- 
to been  the  general  prejudice  in  confidering  this  inftance  of  the  Creators  power,  and  is  in- 
deed contradicf^ory ;  but  that  the  otherwife  not  bounded  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  fhould  at  all 
be  made  confiftent  witli,  or  actual  perception  in  any  degree  be  preferved,  in  the  union 
and  application  of  dead  matter  to  the  foul-  We  carry  o'.er  our  wonder  to  the  impoffible 
fide,  and  think  nothing  worth  admiring  unlefs  an  impoffibility  is  wrought.  Though  this 
is  only  one  particular  inftance  of  our  general  prejudice  in  confidering  the  feveral  parts 
of  nature,  where  all  efficiency  is  aicribed  by  us  to  natural  aftivities  and  powers  of  a  flug- 
gifh  fubftance, 

Farther, 
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with  the  defign  of  making  good  men  happier,  in  that  fiate  of  re-union. 
But  I  anfwer,  that  this  can  be  no  punifhment,  nor  diminution  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  defigned  them,  if  we  conceive  it  within  the  reach  of  infinite  Power^ 
to  bring  this  union  to  a  ftate  of  indolence  or  inoffenfivenefs,  on  the  part 
of  matter  (as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhevv,  in  thcfe  laft  paragraphs,  it  isjt 
for  to  have  no  trouble,  or  uneafinefs  at  all  from  matter,  is  precifcly 
the  ftate  of  happinefs,  with  refpedl  to  it,  that  fpirits  have,  which  are  en- 
tirely free  from  it.     And  if  we  go  over  to  the  other  fide,   and  fay  there 

Farther,  fince  the  perceptions  of  the  foul  are  limited  and  confined  by    the  organs  of  fenfe 
but  no  way  effe£led  by  them ;  what  is   faid  here  thus  at  length  falls  in  with  what  was  faid 
in  the  Note  (k)  N°  9.  or  the  prefent  argument  becomes  the  fecond  part  of  the  argument  infilled, 
on  there.      We  faw  there,  that  it  was    contradiftory   to  fay   the   matter   of  the.  body  is    the  in 
firument  of  aSlion  to  the  foul,  or  that  the  foul  could  not  be   aSi'ue   m.ithout  it ;    becaufe  we  wer 
forced    to  fuppofe  the  foul  exerting  a  previous  adl  of  power  upon   dead   matter,   at   the  fame 
time  that  we   contended,    that   it  could  exert  n(5   aft  of  power  but  by  the  help  of  dead   mat-" 
ter;  or  we   could' not  conceive  the  foul  afting  by  the  inltrumentality  of  matter,  but   by   con- 
ceiving it  afting  without  the  inilrumentality  of  matter.     And  here  the  matter  of  the  body  is 
as  little  the  inllrument   of  perception,  as  there  it   was  of  aBion  ;  for  we   cannot  conceive  the  foul 
percipient  by  the  inftrumentality,  or  help  of  that  matter,  but   by  conceiving  it  percipient   pre 
vioufly    in  its  own  nature,    and  without    the   help  of  fuch   matter.     When  it  perceives    itfelf 
affected,  it  doth  not  borrow  this  perception   from   the  thing  affeding  it,  by  the   very  terms  and ' 
conception :  perception  fprings  as  much  out  of  the  nature  of  the  Ibul,  as  altion.     And,  as  has  been 
faid  above,  we  cannot  conceive  perceptivity,  or  life,  to  confift  in  the  mere  capacity  or  power  oc 
living ;  in  this  we  are  neceffary  ;  otherwife  the  living  Being  mull  be  dead  to  all  purpofes.     Read 
again  the  end  of  N°  6. 

And  finally,  fmce  the  body  liir.its  and  confines  the  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  we  may  conceive 
that  it  might  limit  that  perceptivity  lefs  and  lefs,  till  at  length  it  became  all  over  one  com- 
mon fenfory  to  the  foul ;  or  admitted  the  motions  from  external  objedls  all  manner  of  ways 
For  admitting,  or  communicating  motion  from  external  ohjetls,  is  all  that  ought  to  be  underflood  by  a 
fenfory.  And  fmce  we  lee  fome  infefts  have  whole  clutters  of  eyes,  as  I  mention  above  •  and 
that  one  of  the  ienfes  is  at  prefent  difFufed  all  over  the  body,  namely  feeling ;  thefe  inilances  flicw 
this  to  be  neither  impoffible  nor  inconceivable. 

I  cannot  put  an  end  to  this  Note  without  adding  what  a  learned  and  ingenious  Friend  has 
ferther  obferved  on  this  fubjefl,  'vix.  That  it  may  be  one  reafon  among  others,  why  the  body 
thus  limits  and  confines  the  perceptivity  of  the  foul  in  the  prefent  ftate,  that  there  might  not^ 
be  a  confufion  of  objefts  all  afting  on  the  foul  at  once,  and  a  hurry  and  indiftinanefs  in 
the  attention;  as  when  a  perfon  has  more  things  to  difpatch  than  he  can  well  look  to  : 
And  tliat  this  may  likewife  be  one  reafon  why  all  our  pall  thoughts  and  confcioufhefs,  are  not  in 
view  at  the  fame  time;  though  they  may  be  recollefted  in  a  great  meafure  when  occafion  requires  : 
But  that  however,  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  when  the  aili-uity  of  the  foui  is  freed  from  all  impe- 
diments. Its  percepti'vity  will  alfo  be  without  Confinement  from  material  organs ;  and  both-will  be 
in  proportion  then,  as  they  are  now. 
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is  a  pofttivs  and  real  happinefs  in  being  joined  to  matter,  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  happiell  fpirics  ought  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  union  with  it. 
But  fure  no  attentive  man  ever  thought  that  there  confifled  any  real  fe- 
licity in  being  united  to  material  fubftance.  A  paradife  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  fenfp  is  very  grofs  philofophy.  It  is  enough  that  it  fhall  give 
us  no  impediment,  let,  or  reftraint  •,  the  inaftivity  of  it  being  correHed  by 
an  infinite  motive  power  ;  and  the  fixednefs  of  it  rendering  it  as  little  in- 
convenient, from  being  made  up  of  parts,  as  if  it  were  pure  fpiritual  fub- 
ftance ;  and  that  it  (hall  leave  all  other  happinefs,  rational  and  true  plea- 
fures,  as  acceflible  to  us,  and  as  endlefly  increafible,  as  if  we  were  not 
at  all  concerned  with  it.  Thus,  infinite  power  intervening,  our  being 
united  to,  or  feparated  from  matter,  appears  a  thing  indifferent,  either 
as  to  the  degree,  or  kind  of  our  happinefs.  It  is  true,  we  are  fubjefted 
to  a  great  fiiperpltis  of  pain  and  trouble,  from  the  prefent  conftitution  of 
our  bodies,  on  the  moft  advantageous  fuppofition  we  can  make  ;  wifelyt 
to  fliew  us  that  happinefs  is  not  to  be  expefted  here,  nor  at  all  from  the 
gratifications  of  fenfe  ;  and  again,  we  are  made  capable  of  rational  plea- 
fure,  which  cannot  be  finifhed,  or  even  well  begun  in  this  period  ;  for  the 
fame  reafon.  For  rational  pleafitre  is  fuch  that  we  might  fay,  the  Author 
of  our  Beings  was  not  infinitely  rational,  if  ever  it  were  to  have  an  end. 
Upon  this  and  other  accounts,  I  Ihall  afterward  enquire  as  exaftly  as  I  am 
capable,  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  thefe  two  difterent  kinds  of  pleafure, 
fenfual  and  rational.  But  to  return  from  this  digrefTion,  to  where  we 
left  off  at  N"  9.  concerning  the  indelinent  adivity  of  the  foul  in  a  Ilate 
of  feparation. 

XVII.  It  will  pofTibly  be  fiid,  that  though  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that 
the  human  foul  (hould  be  incejfantl^  percipient  of  fomething  or  other,  yet 
it  feems  hard  to  imagine  that  it  fliould  be  inc<-fifantly  aSfivc ;  that  if  it  is 
only  aftive  by  willing,  and  only  wills,  when  it  turns  its  perceptivity  from 
the  confideration  of  one  objedl  to  another,  it  mud  at  that  rate  be  inceffant- 
ly  fhifting  the  objeils  of  its  contemplation ;  and  for  it  to  dwell  on  the 
confideration  of  any  one,  for  any  time,  would  be  impoflible  :  that  we 
have  experience,  even  when  the  body  is  beft  difpofed,  of  its  being  merely 
palTive,  and  percipient  only  of  objeds  offered  to  it,  without  its  own  acti-. 
vity  exerted  in  turning  to  them  ;  and  that  this  inceffant  adlion  would  be 
mor-e  &  fatigue,  or  rather  torture  to  it,  than  any  thing  elfe,  giving  it,  as 
it  were,  a  vertigo,  in  continually  whirling  from  objed  to  objed.     But  in 

anfwer 
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anfwer    to   this,   it   is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  foul  is   not  only  adive.j 
when   firft   it  applies    iifelf  to  the  confideration  of  any  objeft  ;    but  iq- 
cefiantly  adive,  all  the  time  it   is  confidering  that  objedl.     The  applying 
the  perceptivity  to   it,  is  the  change  of  adtion,  the  end  of  one,  and,  the. 
beginning  of  another ;  but  the  continued  application   to  it,  is   that.aftipn 
continued,  or  the  firft  a6t  of  willing  ftill  kept  up.     For,  fihce  to  will  is 
to  3(9:  ;  to  continue  thewill,  is  to  continue  the  aftion.;.  and  to  will  withr 
out    intermifiion,  is    to    ad:    without    intermiffion.      Give   me   leave    to 
illuflrate  this,  by  a  familiar  comparifon.      When  a  man    takes  firft  hold, 
of  any  thing,  a   piece  of  iron^  v.  g.    with  a  pair  of  tongs    or,  pincers,  he 
a<5ts,  or  begins  an  adion  ;  but  the  adion  is,  continued^  all   the  time  he  holds 
the  iron,    be  it  as   long  as  it  will,  till  he  quits  this  hold  for  another,  or 
this  piece  of  iron  for  another.     And  though   he    fhould    do  nothing  but 
hold  it  j    yet    he  doth   fomething   when    he    holds    it,    by  the  terms :    he 
continues  the  a<5tion.     Which  ever  way  it  be  that  the  foul  affedts  the  body, 
when  firft  he  takes  the  hold,    it  continues  ftill  to  aftedt:  it  the  fame  way, 
all  the  time  till  he  lets  it  go.     The  animal  fpirits,  which  are,  probably, 
the  immediate  minifters  of  the  will,  crowd  inceffantly  into  the  fame  parts,  • 
and    iherq.is    inceffantly   the   fame    turaefaftiona    or^  cpnrra<flion    of  the' 
mufcles,  which  are  the  inftruments  of  this  adion,  as  at  firft-.     The  matter 
is  not  much  different  in  thinking:  to  keep  an  obje<5l  under  confideration,, 
is- the  fame  thing  as  a  conftant  attention,  or  application  of  the  perceptive, 
faculty  to  it  •,    and    this  is   effeded  by  conftant  willing.      Juft  as  looking" 
ftedfaftly  upon  one  point,  requires  a  conftant  dired:ion  of  the  axes  of  vi-^ 
/j^«  ;o   that  point  i    which  muft   be  effeded  by   conftantly  ejferdng  that 
power,  which  the  foul  hath  over  the  motion  of  thefe  axes.     When  we  are 
fick,    or  have  a  head-ach,    it  is  with   pain   we  can  perform   this  for  any 
tiftie,  which  fhews  it  to  be  adion.     The  property  of  matter,  whereby  it 
continues  in  that  ftate  into  which  it  is  once  put,  proceeding  from  its  %vanc 
of  power,  to  work  a  change,  is  by  no  means  applicable  here  :  and  it  is  o^r. 
prejgdice,  .  to   ca.ll  the  /rfl«/;/w«- oqly    of  the  perceptive  capacity,    from' 
one  objed  to  another,  adion.     We  are  indeed  fo  aecuiiomed  to  feel  diffi-' 
culty  in  adion,  when  we  ad  by  the  body,  that  if  an  adion  cofts  us  no 
trouble  in  performing  it,    or  produces  no  fenfible  change  in  matter,  we 
Ibfe  the  notioriiof  our  being  adive,  and  the  dijlin^ion  we  have  formed   to 
'durfelves  between  action  and  im^ion.     When  we  move  a  limb  of  the  body 
fpontaneoufly,  it  is  confefiedly  adion;  motion   is  a  fenfible  change  :  bur 
k  is  no  lefs  adion  to  hold  the  arm  ftraight  out,  than  tO  put  it  at  firft 
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into  thatpofture,  which  we  may  be  fenfible  of,  becaufe  we  foon  find  ourfelves 
unable  to  continue  it  thus  for  any  time  (f)  ;  and  that  is  no  fign  of  inailion. 
And  agreeable  to  this,  a  clofe  attention  of  thought  to  the  fame  thing,  is 
more  fatiguing  than  frequent  changing  ;  there  being,  as  was  faid  above, 
a  relief  and  pleafure  in  variety  of  objefts.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that  changing  the  afts  of  the  will  is  only  aftion.  And  this  is  one  reafon 
that  bijtory,  foefj^  tec.  are  more  entertaining,  to  thofe  who  have  not  ac- 
quired a  fteddinefs  of  attention,  than  mathematical  and  abftraft  reafoning. 
This  fliews  us  that  the  foul  is  aftive  and  bufy,  in  the  flilleft  intervals  of 
mufin<T  and  thinking  :  and  as  we  have  feen  in  N°  4.  that  adion  neceffarily 
implies  perception  ;  fo  in  this  cafe,  perception  naturally  ihfers  aftion  : 
that  is,  though  perception  doth  not  neceffarily  imply  adion  ;  yet  it  is 
here  a  natural  fign  of  it.  When  we  fall  heavy  with  fleep,  or  fink  from 
a  waking  to  a  flecping  ftate,  we  lofe  gradually  the  perception  of  external 
objedls,  or  whatever  we  were  thinking  of,  as  the  mind  ceafes  to  be 
aftive  in  applying  the  attention  to  them  ;  till  all  degenerates  into  an  internal 
fcene  of  thinking,  where  the  mind  is  ftill  aftive  and  perceptive  of,  and 
about  other  objedls. 

We  may  farther  obferve,  that  if  thinking  were  not  adtion,  a  man 
might  run  a  race,  and  ftudy  a  hard  theorem  at  once  ;  for  that  would 
be  only  to  run,  and  do  nothing  elfe.  Ic  partly  proceeds  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  attention,  of  which  hereafter  •,  and  partly  from  the  limited- 
nefs  of  the  adlive  power  of  the  foul,  that  it  can  do,  or  be  intent  upon 
one  thing  only  at  a  time  i  and  if  thinking  were  doing  nothing,  the 
doing  any  thing  elfe  would  not  ejfclude  it.  And  as  this  helps  to  fhew 
lis,  that  thinking  is  adtion,  in  whatever  degree  of  intenfenefs  ;  fo  it 
affifts  us,  in  fome  manner,  to  get  a  tranfient  glance  of  the  boundlefs, 
adorable  power  and  perfedtions  of  the  Deity,  who  performs  an  infi- 
nity of  adtions,  infinitely  different,  all  at  once,  in  all  places,  without 
perturbation  or  perplexity.  We  have  fcarce  any  other  way  of  feeing  the 
.greatnefs  of  his  perfedlions,  but  by  bringing  them  into  comparifon  with 
•what  ii  difficult  to  us.     When  they  become  great  beyond  a  certain  pitch, 

(p)  Hoc  [tremorem  induct,  »i  defelbtm  fiicci  JpirituoJl'\  confimatar  ex  to,  qiiod  -viri  alioquin  ra- 
lufti,  fondus  froprii  brachit  extenfi  fuftintre  non  fofunt,  continuata  aSione  [here  it  is  called 
aftion]  per  horam  integram,  ahfque  tremore.  ^ia  nempe,  ob  continmtam  effuftonem  ex  iifdem 
itervts,  fucci  fpirituofi  dijppantur,   l^  defciunt,  &  prcinde,  interruptis  ■viciius,  £3'  minutis  pllicidiit 

txprimi  pofunt.    [In  which  intervals  the  arm  rouft  yield  and  fuik  down  a  little.]    Bmll.  dt  mot. 

mmmul.  Fart  2.  Prop.  216. 
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we  lofe  the  fenfe  of  their  greatnefs ;   and,  if  I  might  fo  fay,    l-j  ftill  in- 
creafing  they  become  Ufs  to  us. 

XVIII    To  confirm  farther  the  inceffant  aftivity  of  the  foul  confidered 
in  its  own  nature,  we    may  next  obferve  that  as  all  ■wming  .s  aa.on    fo 
this  'willi.g    is  the  only  aaion    of  the  human    foul  ,  or  all    that  u  doth 
when    it  ffts,  is  only  exerting  an   adt  of  volition.     When  ic  moves   the 
animal  fpirits,  in  order   to  move  any  part  of  the  body,  u  only  W/.  the 
motion.     It  knows    neither  why    the  motion    is  performed,  or  how  it  is 
performed;  but  if  the  body   be   rightly   d.fpofed,  it  will  be  performed  m 
confequence  of  its  volition.     In  like  manner  in  its  own   internal  operau- 
ons  of  thought  and  reafoning,    it  performs  no  other  k.nd  of  adion  but: 
^ming,  for   it  is  neceffary  in  feeing   the  identity  or  diverfity   of  us  own 
ideas,  after  the  will  hath  applied  the  perceptivity  to  them  •.    as  fhall  be 
fhewn      No  agent  indeed  can  afl,  without  willing  the  adion  -,  but  the  dit- 
ference  to  be   taken   notice  of  here  is,  that  the  human  foul  in  particular, 
only  wills  the  adlion,  and  is  forced  to  depend  upon  a  harrowed  power  for  the 
execution  of  what  it  wills.     The  fyftem  of  nature  round  it.  as  was  I'a'd.  is  fo 
wonderfully  contrived,  that  the  execution  of  its  zvill  is  performed,  blindly 
as   to  it.     And  it  is  difficult    to  fay,  whether  this   is  a  greater  mark   of 
the  wifdom  of  the  Contriver,    and  of  its  dependence   upon   him ;    or  of 
his  eoodnefs  and  condefcenfion,  in  being  fubfervient  to  the  will  and  fpon- 
taneity  of  his  creatures.     But  williug   is  a  thing  that  cofls  us  no  pains  ; 
it  is  full  as  eafy    to  us  to  will  a  thing,  though  the  effeaing  it  might  not 
be  in  our  power,  as  not  to  will  it :  though  there  may  be  an  inequality  in 
the   difpofition  of  our  bodies   at    different   times,   there   is    none  m   the 
power  of  willing.     And  when  it  is   freed  from   this  inequality,   as  it  will 
be  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  or  in  a  ftate   of  union  with  a  fyftem  of  mat- 
ter liable  to  no  diforder,  a£fion  in  all  refpedts,  will  be  as  eafy  to   it  as 
inamon  ;    fince   its  own   proper   aftion,   even  here,    is   as  eafy.      Let  us 
call  to  mind  a  little,  that  it  is  a  repugnancy  in  thought,    to  fuppofe  an 
adive  fubftance  feeling   any  difficulty   from  itfelf  in  afling.     It  muft   be 
fomething  ina^ive  that  gives  it  any  uneafinefs  to   aft ;  that  is,  fome  dead 
fubftance.     If  it  felt  uneafinefs  from  itfelf,  it  muft  be  from  Joins  part  of 
it,  that  wanted  to   be  aduated ;  that  is,  fome  una£live  part  ;  that  is,  fome 
part  not  of  aftive  fubftance  (-for  of  fuch  parts  adive  fubftance  could  never 
be  made  up)  •,  and  that  is,  fome  part  not  of  itfelf. 
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XIX.  Let  us  reflefl  how  necejfarily  we  hecome  a5live  and  percipient 
again  (of  external  objefts,  I  mean)  after  Jleep.  It  is  as  little  in  a  man's 
i^ower  to  continue  {leaping  at  pleaftire,  as  it  is  to  fall  afleep  when  he 
lifts;  though. his  life  depended  on  it.  This  would  be  a  great  happi- 
hefs  in  many  cafes,  and  a  Jingular  privilege.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  right 
order  and  difpofuion  of  the  body,  that  thus  forcibly  reftores  aftion,  and 
perceptivity  to  us ;  for  then  we  fhould  need  no  other  principle  to  aduate 
and  enliven  us  at  any  time ;  but  the  order  of  dead  parts  would  make 
them  living  and  rational  (wife,  learned,  and  laughing,  in  Lticrelius's 
bhrafe);  and  the  effeft  would  be  perfefter  than  the  caufc,  not  only  in 
tiegrCe,  but  in  kind  ;  which  would  put  an  end  to  all  renlbning,  Cof  which 
by  and  by).-  This  therefore  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  nature  of 
the  foul  itfelf,  which  is  neceflarily  aClive  and  perceptive  in  itfelf,  and 
Jheds  life  and  perception  (fo  to  fpeak)  through  ibe  body,  when  the  right 
difpofition  of  that  returns.  The  foul  in  fleep  feems  to  fuffer  fomething 
like  what  happens"  to  a  live-coal,  covered  up  under  the  afhes  ;  which  is 
alive  all  the  while,  but  only  appears  fo,  when  difencumbered,  and  ex- 
poled  to  open  air.  As  the  coal  would  at  any  time  difcover  itfelf,  and 
kindle  up  any  combuftible  matter  applied  to  it ;  fo  the  foul  neceflarily 
enlivens  a  rightly  difpofed  body.  We  cannot  fuppofe  it  like  a  dead  cin- 
der :  for  as  that,  of  itfelf,  could  never  become  a  live-coal  again  ;  fo  nei- 
ther could  the  foul  recover  life  and  adlion,  of  itfelf,  if  it  were,  for  any  the 
fmalleft  time,  in  a  Hate  analagous  to  that  of  a  dead  cinder. 

XX.  We  may  conceive,  I  think,  without  much  ftrefs  to  the  imagination, 
that  when  two  fubftances  of  contrary  natures,  an  aHive  and  inaffive  one, 
are  joined  together  in  a  ftate  of  union,  they  fhould  fo  affeft  each  other, 
that  the  whole  compound  fhould  not  appear  perfedly  dead,  nor  perfe<fl:ly 
living  ;  which  is  the  very  appearance  we  make  :  and  that,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  principle  prevailed,  the  compound  fiiould  feem  to  parfstke  of 
that  nature.  This  is  not  hard  in  general  to  conceive  ;  though  the  formal 
method  how  they  affeft  each  other  may  not  be  conceivable  by  us.  It 
is  certain  enough,  from  what  is  faid  in  the  fecond  fetftion  above,  that  gra- 
vity, or  elafli'. ity,  by  which  a  clock  or  a  watch  goes,  is  the  ai5tion  of  an 
immaterial  fubilance  upon  matter.  We  can  asr  little  conceive  the  formal 
manner  of  his  impulfe  or  impreflion,  as  how  the  foul  affefts  the  matter 
of  the  body,  or  is  affeifted  by  it.  This  very  common  inftance  includes  in 
4  ilfilf 
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it/elf  really  all  the  difficulty  that  is  in  the  mutual  adlron  of  matter  and 
fpirit  on  each  other.  Yet  becaufe  a  man  cannot  conceive  how  it  is,  that 
an  immaterial  impulfe  conftantly  impreffed  Ihould  make  a  watch  go,  this 
would  not  make  him  deny  the  evidence  of  truth,  or  fay,  that  either  it  doth 
not  go,  or  goes  without  any  power.  And,  to  purfue  this  a  hltle  far- 
ther, if  we  conceive  this  force  much  fuperior  to  t\\e  inertnefs,  or  friilion  0? 
the  matter  to  be  moved,  the  machine  will  go  eafy  and  lightly  ;  if  it  is 
but  little  ilronger,  that  will  be  moved  flowly  and  with  difficulty  ;  but  if 
it  is  only  barely  equal,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium^  and  all  the  move- 
ments will  flop  ;  and  if  it  is  inferior,  the  machine,  fo  to  exprefs  it,  is 
.more  dead.  ;.Now,  if  inftead  of  fuppofing  the  force  different.  We  fuppofe 
the  difpofition  of  the  parts  to  be  moved,  differeni  at  different  times,  the 
fame  conftant  force  remaining  and  afting  ;  all  :die.  fame  different  appear- 
anc-es  will  happen  :  the  machine  will  feem  brilk  and  lively  ;  faint  and  lan- 
guid }  fickj  or  quite  dead,  Cto  Ipeak  metaphorically)  ;  as  the  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  parts  balances  the  aftive  force  more  or  lefs. 

Comparifofis  do  not  hit  in  all  particulars  :  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
ply this  to  the  cafe  of  the  body  as  aftuated  by  the  foul  ;  nor  is  there 
any  confidering  perfoln,  J  think,  who  may  not  fee  from  this  inftance  (in 
fome  manner  parallel)  how  frivolous  thofe  objeftions  are,  which  the 
Sceptic  brings  from  the  inequalities  obfervable  in  the  body,  to  prove  the 
foul  material.  For  though  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  force  which  moves 
the  limbs  doth  not  belong  to  the  foul,  as  hath  been  fhewn  before  ;  yet  that 
need  be  no  objection  to  the  comparifon  :  for  the  difbrder  of  the  parts 
certainly  hinders  that  force  from  being  exerted,  and  the  command  of  the 
fouj  over  the  body  to  appear  ;  fince  it  hath  likewife  been  Ihewn,  that 
this  force  is  fubfervient  to  the  fpontaneous  mover  ;  and  therefore  in  the 
prefent  cafe  may  be  confidered  as  its  own  force, 

XXI.  From  the  foul's  neceffarily  aftuating  the  body,  either  during  its 
being  rightly  difpofed,  or  as  foon  as  the  indifpofition  of  it  is  recftify'd, 
it  farther  appears,  that  the  latv  of  their  union  is  fuch,  that  only  a  final 
ineptitude  of  the  body  to  be  adtuated,  can  feparate  them  :  for  they  ftiji 
continue  united,  notwithftanding  any  indifpofition  which  can  be  reftify'd. 
And  dierefore  the  foul  is  not  at  liberty  to  aft  by  itfelf,  before  that  final 
ineptitude  or  diforder  happens.  We  need  not  wonder  why  the  foul  doth 
not  a6l  by  itfelf,  when  the  body  is  not  fit  to  be  aduated  by  it  :  it  hath 
no  liberty  but  what  is  indulged  it,   by  the  Being  who  appointed  this  union  j 

and 
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and  if  it  had  fuch  a  liberty,  the  union  would  be  in  vain.  The  foul  would 
always  chufe  to  a6t  by  itfclf,  retiring  from  the  body  while  it  were  indif- 
pofed,  that  it  might  enjoy  a  feparate  and  unpainful  ftate  of  exigence. 
And  fince  the  body,  in  its  prefent  conftitution,  mull  always  give  the  foul 
fome  uneafinefs,  lefs  or  more  ;  as  alfo  fince,  when  beft  difpofed,  it  mufb 
retard  its  application  to  many  obje6ls ;  the  confequence  would  be,  that  ic 
would  never  chufe  to  actuate  it,  or  to  adl  by  it,  more  than  a  man  at 
liberty  would  chufe  to  walk  with  fetters  on  his  legs.  A  little  tafte  of  fe- 
parate exiftence  would  put  men  upon  all  expedients  of  diffolving  the  union 
violently.  Thus  fuch  a  liberty  would  have  been  abundantly  inconfiftenc 
with  the  defign  of  uniting  them  together.  It  is  rather  wifely  inftituted, 
that  we  naturally  feek  to  prolong  the  union,  that  it  may  appear  how 
wc  approve  ourfelves,  in  this  our  flate  of  jwvitiate.  I  might  mention 
here  another  kind  of  inconveniencies  that  would  enfue  from  this  power 
indulged  to  the  foul,  to  the  overturning  of  human  fociety  :  if  we  con- 
fider  the  luji,  avarice,  revenge,  &cc.  of  mortals,  who  would  thus  come  to 
know  more  perfedlly  the  means  of  accomplifhing  all  their  bad  defigns. 
No  method  of  fecurity  would  be  fafe,  or  fecret  ;  nor  any  method  of  ruin 
unknown,  to  the  utter  confufion  of  the  world.  How  much  better  is  ic 
then  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife  ordered  !  It  is  true,  in  fleep  the  foul 
a£ts  and  is  aded  upon,  by  a  different  method  from  the  miniftry  of  the 
fenfes  ;  but  it  is  all  the  while  in  the  body,  and  not  trufted  to  its  own 
difcretion. 

But  this  whole  appearance  of  dreams  (hall  be  confidered  at  large  a 
little  farther  on.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  help  being  concerned  to  find 
fome  great  and  learned  men  taking  the  -wrong  fide  of  ambiguous  appear- 
ances, and  falling  in  with  the  fceptical  notions  of  the  world,  by  infinuating 
that  the  foul  owes  the  perfeSiion  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body  ;  and  this  in 
order  to  maintain  another  hypothefts  of  no  very  great  confequence  in  itfclf, 
though  it  were  true  in  this  ftate  of  union,  viz.  that  the  foul  thinks  fwt  al- 
ways (q)  ;  which  yet  is  not  eafily  to  be  proved,  even  though  the  adlivity 

(q)  Effay  concerning  human  underjia,,dmg,  B.  2.  ch.  i.  feft.  16.  " 'Tis  true,  we  have  fometimes 
'•  inftances  of  perception,  whilft  we  are  afleep,  and  retain  the  memory  of  tliofe  thoughts  ;  but 
"  how  extravagant  and  incoherent  they  are  for  the  moft  part ;  how  little  conformable  to  the  per- 
"  feaion  and  order  of  a  rational  Being,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  dreams,  need  not  be  told. 
"  This  I  would  willingly  be  fatisfied  in,  whether  the  foul,  when  it  tJiinks  thus  apart,  and  as 
"  it  were  feparate  from  the  bodv,  afts  lefs  rationally   than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  not ;  if 
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o{ Spirit  be  clogged  with  dead  matter,  and  is  certainly  falfe  in  a  ftate  of 
reparation.  That  I  may  not  be  mifunderftood,  I  do  not  mean  that  any  man 
Jhould  ^e  for  the  fake  of  truths  (truth  ftands  in  need  of  no  fuch  help,  but 
reiefls  it  j)  nor  that  one  fhould  avoid  any  difficulty,  or  not  confider  all 
fides  of  any  appearance :  but  what  I  complain  of  is,  the  not  confidering  all 
fides  of  any  appearance  from  which  a  weighty  inference  feems  to  be  drawn, 
efpecially  if  it  be  perplext  in  itfelf  j  as  the  appearance  of  dreams  certainly 
is.  If  the  foul  were  indebted  to  matter  for  the  perfeftion  of  rational 
thinking,  matter  would  be  the  perfeder  Being  of  the  two  ;  which  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  :  and  if  thinking,  or  aifivity  (and  that  the  higheit  kind 
of  aftivity)  doth  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  immaterial  fubftance,  it  mull 
be  merely  accidental  to  all  fubftance  -,  which  is  no  lefs  abfurd.  This  hft  I 
have  fhewn  falfe  in  what  is  faid  before  (N°  3.)  And  an  endeavour  to 
remove  the  pretence  which  our  dreams  may  give  for  fuggefting,  that  the 
foul  owes  the  perfeftion  of  rational  thinking  to  matter,  together  with 
fome  other  reafons  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  will,  I  hope,  plead  my  ex- 
cufe  for  offering  an  ejay  on  that  intricate  fubjeft. 

XXII.  We  may  farther  obferve,  the  firft  nine  paragraphs  of  this  feflion 
being  duly  confidered,  that  they  who  placed  the  eflence  of  the  foul  in 
thinking,  rather  exprefled  their  meaning  unwarily,  than  had  falfe  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  it.  If  eflence  and  exiftence  have  different  meanings 
fas  in  propriety  it  feems  they  fhould),  by  effence,  I  think,  can  only  be 
meant,  the  abftrad  natures  of  things ;  or  the  ideas  of  the  things  in  the 
divine  intellect,  which  were  before  the  things  themfelves  exifted.  Mr. 
Locke  rather  takes  effence  for  the  Being  of  any   thing  (r)  j  though  we  ufu- 

ally 

•'  its  feparate  thoughts  be  lefs  rational,  then  ih/e  men  mull  fay,  tl>ai  the  foul  <ywes  the  ferfeHion  of 
"  rational  thinking  to  the  body ;  if  it  does  not,  'tis  a  wonder  that  our  dreams  Ihould  be,  for  th& 
"  moft  part,  fo  frivolous  and  irrational  j  and  that  the  foul  Ihould  retain  none  of  its  more  ra- 
"  tional  foliloquies  and  meditations."  We  fliall  afterward  fee,  ivho  in  this  }lace  afcribes  the 
perfe£Uon  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body  ;  however  here  is  a  broad  hint  for  material  fouls. 
What  is  for  the  mojl  fart  only,  is  not  ahways  i  that  fide  ought  to  have  been  confidered  alfo. 
I  hope  it  will  appear,  that  the  moft  incoherent  of  our  dreams,  is  an  appearance  fer  above 
matter,  or  any  power  matter  can  be  endued  with  :  and  that,  upon  a  narrow  examination, 
the  aftions  properly  of  the  foul,  in  dreaming,  will  not  be  found  fo  irrational,  as  is  here  prefumed, 
and  generally  conceived. 

(r)  "  But  fince  the  eflences  of  things    are    thought   by    fome    (and  not  without 

«<  reafon)  to  be  wholly  unknown ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tonlider  the  feveral  fignifications  of 

"thfr 
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^Hy-fay-,  Cich  a  property  is  of  the  nathre  or  ejjetice  of' a  thing,  tai?ng  eit?he!* 
word  indifferently  •,  but  never  that  it  is  of  the  Being  of  it,  which  rather 
imports  its  exijlerice.  Be  it  as  it  will,  there  can  be  no  great  miftake.in  fay-, 
ing,  a  property  is^ofthe  efTence  of  a  thing,  when:  that  thing  ctinbot  W 
conceived  without  this  property.  "  'Now,  'by  N''2,  aftd  5,''above;  it'i^ 
Gontradiftory  tha't  the  fonl  fhiould  at  ariy  time,  eveh  while  united  to  the 
body,  be  without  the  power"  of  acfiion,  that  is,  of  thrnkkig, -,  for  refledfdn' 
is  action ;  and  thinking,  or  reafoning,  is  refleftion.  And  by  N"  7,  8* 
cind  9,  it  is  contradictory  that,  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  it  fliould  not  al- 
ways be  adive,  or  exercife.  this  power.  And  by  the  reafonin'g  in  N°  7 
and-  ipi  it  appears  that  it  is  only  the  indifpofition  of"  the  body,-  that  cair* 
ihterrupt  the  exercife  of  this  power  at  any  time.  So.  that,  if  they  harrf 
made  a  diftinftion    hnwttn  a'^ivity  zn^  real  action,    and  excepted' fbrai" 

"  the  word  efience.  Firft  eflence  may  be  taken- for  the  S«.»g-  cf' atty  thing,  whereby  it  is,  what  it 
"  is,  and  thus  the  real  internal,  but  generally  in  fubflances,  unknown  conftitution  of  things, 
"  'kvhereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend,  may  be  called  their  eflence.  This  is  the  pro- 
"  per  original  fignification  of  the  word,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  formation  of  it ;  ejjintia  in  its 
"  primary  notation,  fignifying  properly  Being,  fsV."  B.  3.  ch.  2)- fi^:  '5-  Here- (not  t<j  t^en- 
tion  that  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  the  figniiication  of  a  derlvativfe  wdi'd, '  efpecihliy  in  a 
philofophical  acceptntioni  to  differ  very 'widely  from  the  gttinfmatical  •  meaning  it  might  hava 
according  to  the  (forpi  it  is  derived  in)  the  word  [^Being]  I  think,  is  equivocal,,  and  fignifies  the 
internal  vnhnxt-m  cQnJiituiian  of  thingi,  lefs  properly,  at  leaft  lefs  commonly,  than  any  other  thing« 
The  hilng  of  a  A^/;{g-' is  ofteneft  taken  in  oppofrtion  te  the  nft-being  of  .it;  and  then  it  is  the 
fame  as  the  exifthtce  of  it.  We  fay  fuch'a  thing, i^  not  in  teing.  And  fometimes  it  import^ 
both  affence,  and- exiftence  ;  as  wheff  We  (rcy  ^ezha've  dur  Being  from  God;  that  if;  both  ouil 
exiftence,.  and.  OUT  nature  or  eflence.  But  granting  that  effence,- hcing,  i.iA  tJ^e^  int-»rnal'- unkmviti 
cnfiitution  of  fubflances,  are  properly  the  fame  thing ;  fmce  this  internaj  unknown  conftitution 
once  exifted  not,  and  yet  was  known  then  in  the  divine  intelleci,  it  muft  have  been  in  idea 
there.  So  that  at  laft,  in  any  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  muft  refolve  the  elTence  of  things  in-* 
to  idea,  and  make  it  the  fame  with  their  nature. 

There  is  one  thing  jfartlier-niay  •  be  obferved  from,  the  ^fiice  here  cited.-  W-iJ{.tickr''2Si6vik.  iAat' 
the:  internal,  unknown  conftitution  of  things  is  y&»7r^7»p; 'iince  their  difirO^erable*  qualities  ire 
owned  lo^d^ehd  on  this  ;  which,  I  think,,  is  ver}' right,  for  qualities  cannot  depend  on  ?wft5/i7f. 
This  is  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  fceptical  men  begin  to  fuppofe  they  have  Mr.  Loi'ke's  authority' 
for  infmuatihg  that  the  unknown  conftitution  of  things  is  in  itfelf  nothing ;  and  that  fubjiancei 
or  what  he  calk  fuhfiratum  is  but  empty  found.  But  if  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  qualities 
or  properties,  there  .muft  be  (omt  farther  thing  to' which  they  belong  ;  fince  a -quality  could  not 
fubfilt  by  itfelf,  or  witJioat  a  fubjeft.  This  other  thing,  if  we  fpeak  of  it  at  all,  muft  be  called- 
JuhjiQ,  fuf}iii-t,  fuhftance,  or  fome  fuchname;  let  thefe  men  ridicule  as  much  as  they  pleafe.  For' 
though  we  Icnow  not  what  this  fubftratum  or  fupportof  properties  is,  nor  have  any  particular-idea^ 
of  it?  yet  we  know /Aa/  /;  is,  unlefs  properties  could  fubfift^  by  theSnf«3vtt.'  AnJ'"iriheli3'bc 
•ocitikiiprDfcrtiei  nwfuhjea,  there  would  be  nothing  IrftW  exift,        -•   ■      .       •-  '-i  aJ   .  -  -  ■ 
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certain  intervals  of  inadbion  perhaps  {'chough  none  of  this  caution  was 
abfolutely  neceflary,  as  will  appear  immediately)  •,  no  body  could  have 
taken  exception  to  their  opinion.  If  we  take  away  from  our  complex 
x^tioi  ■Si.  fub fiance^  the  particular  ideas  of  thofe  properties,  by  which  only 
we  colle^l;  that  it  is  a  fubftance,  we  take  fuch  complex  idea  quite  away ; 
fince  it  confifts  only  of  thofe  particular  ideas.  If  we  take  away  from  our 
idea  of  matter,  thofe  of  folidity  and  extenfion,  we  leave  ourfclves  no  idea  of 
it  remaining.  After  the  fame  manner,  if  we  deny  adlivity  and  perceptivity 
concerning  fpiritual  fubftance,  by  which  we  can  only  coUedt  it  to  be  a 
fubftance,  we  deny  every  thing  we  know  concerning  it ;  or  we  deny 
ourfelves  to  have  any  idea  of  it;  and  reafoning  about  it  as  without  thefe 
powers,  we  reafon  precifely  about  nothing,  of  which  we  have  any  par- 
ticular idea.  To  fay  ic  may  ftill  be  -a  fubftance  without  thefe  powers, 
is  to  fuppofe  it  dead  fuhjlajtce,  which  could  never  come  to  the  exercife  of 
thefe  powers  again  if  ic  had  once  loft  them,  as  we  fee  ic  doth.  And 
therefore  it  can  never  be  wichouc  them.  Solidity  feems  not  more  neceftary 
to  the  conception  of  matcer  than  adlivity  and  perceptivity  to  the  concep- 
tion of  fpirit.  And  fince  confidered  abfolucely  in  icfelf,  ic  cannot  mt 
exercife  thefe  powers ;  the  jufteft  idea  of  it  is,  that  of  an  a^ive  perceptive 
Being,  which  we  cannot  conceive  in  itfelf,  without  real  adlion  and  per- 
ception. Mr.  Locke  fays,  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  the  foul  always 
in  aftion,  and  that  thinking  may  be.  to  the  foul  what  motion  is  to  the 
body :  not  its  eflence,  but  one  of  its  operations  (s).  But  with  fubmiflion 
to  fo  great  a  name,  there  is  this  material  difference,  motion  is  no  more 
the  aftion  of  matter  than  reft  is  ;  ic  is  equally  inadive  in  both,  as  hath 
been  ftiewn.     Matter   ftands  in  need  of  an  external  caufe  to   put  it  into 

(i)  "  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls,  that  doth  not  perceive  itfelf  always  to 
"  contemplate  ideas,  nor  can  conceive  it  any  more  necelTary  for  the  foul  always  to  think,  than, 
"  for  the  body  always  to  move;  the  perception  of  ideas  being  (as  I  conceive)  to  the  foul, 
"  what  motion  is  to  the  body,  not  its  eflence,  but  one  of  its  operations  ;  and  therefore  though' 
"  thinking  be  fuppofed  never  fo  much  the  proper  aftion  of  the  foal ;  yet  'it  is  not  neceffary 
"  to  fuppofe  that  it  fhould  be  always  thinking,  always  in  adion.  That  perhaps  is  the  pri- 
"  vilege  of  the  infinite  Author  and  Preferver  of  things,  who  never  fluiabcrs  nor  fleeps  ;  but  is 
"  not  competent  to  any  finite  Being,  at  leall  not  to  the  foul  of  man.  We  know  certainly  by 
"  experience,  that  we  fometimes  thin]<,  and  thence  draw  tJiis  Jnfallibls  eonfequence,  that  there 
"  is  fomething  in  us  that  has  a  power  to  think  ;  but  whether  that  fubflance  perpetually  thinlis, 
"  or  no,  we  can-  be  no  fan;her  affjred  than  experience  informs  us."  B:  z.  ch:  i .  Je'a'.  i6. .  Tlje 
reafon  why  it  is  improper  to  refer  to  experience  in  this  cafe.  Will-  appearimmedidtely.  J-'s^-''^'-''-^ 
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motion,  or  bring  it  to  reft  again ;  bat  the  foul  doth  not  want  an  eX' 
lernal  mover  to  fet  it  a  thinking.  And  therefore  there  is  no  room  to 
run  a  comparifon  between  the  adtion  of  the  foul^  which  necelTarily  fprings 
out  of  its  own  nature,  and  the  motion  of  matter,  which  muft  be  excited 
in  it,  by  fome  Being  not  material.  This  looks  as  if  aSlion  were  equally 
extrinfick  to  them  both  ;  or  as  if  it  were  as  natural  for  the  foul  to  be 
without  adlion,  as  for  matter  to  be  without  motion  ;  which  is  to  pervert 
our  jufteft  conceptions  of  fpiritual  fubftance. 

Befides,  allowing  Mr.  Locke's  acceptation  of  the  word  eflenee,  that  it  is 
the  real,  internal,  but  generally  in  fubftances,  unknown  conftitution  of 
things;  it  will  not  follow  that  every  thing  is  feparable  from  fubftances, 
which  is  not  this  real  internal  conftitution,  as  he  feems  to  take  for  grant- 
ed. The  properties  that  immediately  flow  from  the  internal  conftitution 
of  things,  are  as  infeparable  from  them,  as  that  conftitution  itfelf ;  and 
we  can  as  little  conceive  the  thing  without  thefe  properties,  as  without 
that  conftitution.  Divifibility,  figure,  magnitude,  are  not  the  internal  con- 
ftitution of  matter,  but  properties  neceffarily  flowing  from  it ;  and  yet 
we  can  as  little  conceive  matter  without  thefe,  as  without  its  own  in- 
ternal conftitution  ;  that  is,  we  can  as  little  conceive  it  without  thefe,  as 
ivithout  fubftance.  This  muft  be  fo;  for  it  is  by  thefe  that  we  conceive 
it  all  to  be  a  fubftance,  or  to  have  an  internal  unknown  conftitution. 
And  for  a  like  reafon,  activity  and  perceptivity,  by  which  powers  alone 
we  difcover  that  there  is  a  fubftance  difi^erent  from  matter,  and  which  is 
the  iieceflTary  fubjed:  of  their  inhefion,  muft  be  in  the  mind,  even  pre- 
vious to  the  internal  unknown  conftitution  of  that  fubftance  ;  as  necefla- 
lily  as  it,  and  with  much  more  clearnefs  than  an  unknown  thing  can  be. 
If  it  were  pardonable  to  run  fo  high,  I  might  fay  that  thofe  very 
powers  of  adivity  and  perceptivity,  which  are  not  the  internal  unknown 
conftitution  of  fpiritual  fubftance,  are  yet  infeparable  from  the  necejfaril-j 
exifting  /pint  ;  and  the  conftant  exercife  of  them  alfo  ;  as  Mr.  Locke  ob- 
fcrvcs,  in  the  place  laft  quoted  from  him. 

But  then,  as  to  his  acceptation  of  the  word  efl^ence  ;  as  it  feems  not 
juft  in  itfelf,  fo,  I  think,  ic  is  inconvenient  in  philofophy.  The  word, 
Being,  by  which  he  explains  eflTence,  rather  imports  the  aftual  exiftence 
of  a  thing,  than  its  internal  unknown  conftitution,  as  hath  been  obferved. 
Thus  Dr.  Clarke  calls  his  excellent  book,  A  Demonftration  of  the  Being  and 
jiltributes  of  God ;  that  is,  a  demonftration  that  there  really  exifts  a  God» 
and  what  his  attributes  are.     It  would    have  founded    ftrangely  to  have 
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faid,  a  demonftration  of  the  efTence,  or  internal  unknown  conftitution, 
l£c.  And  then,  if  fubftances  have  unknown  eflences,  and  other  things  have 
not  ',  it  will  either  follow,  that  there  are  two  different  fpecies  of  e£ences  -, 
or  that  other  things  befides  fubftances  have  no  ejjence  at  all.  This  hath 
thrown  Mr.  Locke  upon  the  diftindion  of  real  and  nominal  ejfences  > 
which,  though  it  hath  obtained,  fince  he  wrote  his  Book,' yet  I  humbly 
beg  leave  to  fay,  I  do  not  fee  any  fervice  it  hath  done  to  philofophy. 
And  this  again  hath  thrown  him  upon  the  abfurdity  of  afTerting  that  all 
onr  moral  a.nA  mathematical  ideas,  thofe  of  virtue,  vice,  juftice,  temperance-, 
a  circle,  fquare,  cube,  triangle,  &V.  (things  of  as  fixt  and  immutable  na- 
tures, as  any  that  can  be  named)  having  only  according  to  his  diftindion, 
nominal  efTences,  are  nothing  but  the  mere  arbitrary  compofitions  of 
ideas  in  our  minds :  which  admitted,  would  be  of  the  greateft  dijfervice  both 
in  philofophy  and  practice,  as  fhall  be  fhewn  elfewhere. 

XXIII.  This  farther  may  be  faid  for  thofe,  who  place  the  nature  of 
the  foul  in  thinking,  and  fuppofe  it  to  thhik  incefTantly,  (taking  thinkino- 
in  the  fenfe  of  being  always  percipient  of  fome  idea  or  other)  That  it  is 
impolTible  to  fhew  the  contrary,  even  in  this  ftate  of  union  with  the 
body  -,  though  it  hath  been  here  allowed,  and  often  fuppofed,  to  avoid 
unneceflary  debates  in  improper  places.  Who  can  fay  that  ever  he  found 
himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  unconfcioufnefs  ;  or  when  there  was  no  idea  at  all 
fubfifting  in  his  mind  ?  Indeed  it  is  contradidory  that  any  man  ihould  fo 
furprize  himfelf,  impercipient  to  wit,  of  all  things,  with  refped  to  the 
prefent  time  :  for  he  is  confcious  by  fuppofition,  and  refleding  upon  an 
unconfcious  ftate.  And  as  to  the  paji  time,  he  cannot  have  any  memory 
of  fuch  a  ftate  :  for  whether  ever  fuch  a  ftate  was,  or  was  not,  it  is  either 
way  a  contradidion  that  he  fhould  remember  it  ;  and  he  cannot  bring  an 
argument  for  it,  from  his  not  remembering  of  it.  If  a  man  came  through  a 
dark  room,  he  may  be  certain  there  was  no  light  there  ;  for  his  eyes  were 
open,  and  he  milTed  the  light  :  but  if  a  man  palTed  an  hour  of  uncon- 
fcious exiftence  laft  night,  there  is  a  wide  difference.  He  did  not  per- 
ceive an  abfence  of  confcioufnefs  then  ;  nor  can  he  now  ;  fince  he  could 
do  it  but  by  remembering  it.  He  hath  not  two  diftind  confcioiifnefTes, 
one  to  be  extinguifhed,  and  another  remaining  to  perceive  the  abfence  of 
the  firft.  He  doth  not  perceive  at  the  time,  and  therefore  cannot  re- 
coiled afterward  the  laft  thought  he  was  confcious  of,  ,^t  the  beginning 
of  the- blank,   nor  the  firft  upon  emerging  out  of  it,  (to'  be  the  two  ex- 
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tremes,  as  it  were) ;  nor  the  diftance  iand  length  of  time  betwixt.  By  Mr. 
Locke's  own  arguments  concerning  the  idea"  of -duration',  he  mull  think 
thefe  two  extremes  contiguous ;  and  therefore  conclude,  that  he  had  been 
confcious  without  intermifllon.  Itjs  eafy  for  a  man  to  confefs,  thai  he 
hath  one  of  thofe  dull  fouls  ^  that  doth  not  alway  f  en  ere  e  ideas  :  but  I  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  that  this  modefl'jy  which  is  defigned  to  pafs  for  an  ar- 
gument, is  fomewhat  inaccurate  ;  for  he  confelTes  a  thing  for  certain,  Which 
he  can  never  be  certain  of.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  foul  to  be- 
come impercipient  of  ideas  at  pleafure  :  and  were  the  thing  effefled,  it 
would  be  the  fign  of  an  ill  difpofed  body,  and  not  of  the  dulnefs  of  the 
foul.  It  is  ftrange  enough  to  appeal  to  experience  (t)  for  the  reality  of  a 
ftate,  v/hich  by  fuppofition,  is  an  utter  negation  of  all  experience.  It  is 
true,  the  argument  is  very  good,  that  a  man  cannot  think  at  any  time, 
waking  or  deeping,  without  being  fenfible  of  it  (u)  :  but  this  refpedts  the 
prefent  time,  and  is  far  from  concluding,  that  a  man  cannot  think  fleep- 
jng  or  waking,  without  retaining  the  memory  'of  thefe  thoughcs  after- 
ward ;  which  yet  is  the  thing  defigned  ta  be  concluded  by  it.  Why 
elfe  fliould  experience  be  alledged,  which  is  the  memory  of  things  paft? 
It  v/ere  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  told,  what  author  it  is  that  aflerts,  that 
the  foul  in  a  flceping  man  thinks,  without  being  confcious  of  it  ;  upon 
which  he  asks  the  queftion.  Whether,  during  fuch  thinkirfg,  it  has  any 
pleafure  or  pain,  or  be  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  and  adds,  /  ain 
Jure  the  matt  is  not,  no  more  than  the  bed  or  earth  'he  lies  on  (v).  Becaufe 
it  is  ftrange,    if  any  man  put  him  to  the  trouble   of  confuting  this  con- 

(tj  — — "  And  laft  of  all  found  fleep  clofes  the  fcene  quite,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  ap- 
•'  pearances.  This,  I  think,  almoft  every  one  has  experience  of  in  himfelf,  and  his  own  ob- 
"  fervation  without  difficulty  leads  him  thus  fer."  B.  2.  ci>.  19.  /eii.  4.  But  this  is  only  ex- 
perience of  having  no  msmory  of  confciouliiefs  then,  which  doth  not  infer  that  we  had  no  confci- 
cufnefs  then.  When  an  Evidence  makes  oath,  that  his  memory  doth  not  ferve  him  fo  far, 
how  much  proves  he  by  this  ?  Nothing  furely  on  either  fide.  He  only  owns  that  tlie  point  in 
controverfy  might  have  been  fo,  or  othenvife,  for  any  thing  he  can  remember.  Mr.  Lode 
fays,  [ch.  1.  /eS.  10)  "  the  queflion  is  about  a  matter  of  fad."  To  this  I  reply  diredly,  the 
quellion  is  about  a  matter  of  mt-fna ;  about  a  negation  of  all  faft.  Every  body  allows  we  are 
generally  confcious j  this  is  not  the  queflion  then:  But  if  we  are  fometimes  without  confciouf- 
nefs.  It  is  abfurd  to  fay,  we  forget  our  unconfcioufnefs ;  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  we  remem|)er  our 
unconfcioufnefs.  Where  is  the  matter  of  fad  to  be  teftified  to  then  ?  Oi  ^ow  is  experience  aj- 
,plicable  ?  Let  a  definition  of  experience  be  given. 

(u)  Ch.  I.  feci.  10. 

C'l';  Ibid.  fea.  n. 
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tradiiftion,  with  the  fuppofnion  of  Cajlor  and  Pollux,  Socrates  and  Plato. 
The  pofition  his  adverfaries  maintain  infers  no  fuch  contradidion  ;  nor 
juftifies  another  to  infer  it  for  them.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of 
our  pad  confcioufnefs,  which  we  retain  no  memory  of  afterward.  It  is  a 
particular  mark  of  our  finite  and  imperfed  natures,  that  we  cannot  be- 
come confcious  of  all  our  paft  confcioufnefs  at  pleafure.  But  no  man  at 
night  would  infer,  that  he  was  not  in  a  ftate  of  confcioufnefs  and  think- 
ing, at  fuch  a  certain  minute  about  twelve  a-clock  of  the  day,  becaufe 
now  perhaps  he  hath  no  memory  what  particular  thought  he  had  at 
that  minute.  And  it  is  no  better  argument,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  a 
man  was  not  confcious  at  fuch  a  minute,  in  his  fleep,  becaufe  next  morn- 
ing he  hath  no  memory  of  v/hat  ideas  were  in  his  mind  then.  A  man 
cannot  be  confcious  of  the  laft  idea  he  hath  in  his  mind  when  he  falls 
afleep  -,  the  mod  he  can  do  here,  is  to  recall  the  laft  idea  he  hath  any 
memory  of:  but  this  doth  not  prove  it  the  laft.  We  have  rather  me- 
mory and  experience  of  our  Aiding  gradually  from  a  ftate  of  waking,  to 
that  of  a  Jleepng  confcioufnefs :  and  though  the  particular  idea  that  divides 
the  one  kind  of  thefe  confcioufnefTes  from  the  other,  is  not  affignable  > 
for  there  is  really,  I  believe,  no  fuch  idea,  but  a  gradual  tranficion,  or 
degenerating  of  the  one  ftate  into  the  other  ;  yet  if  we  are  cafually 
awakened  a  little  after  our  fiilling  aftcep,  and  take  time  to  obferve,  we 
fhali  eafily  enough  trace  back  the  laft  ideas  and  confcioufnefs  that  occu- 
pied the  mind,  for  fome  little  tim6  at  leaft.  Juft  fo,  if  we  take  time  in 
the  morning  to.refled:,  before  we  let  in  the  thoughts  of  bufinefs,  and 
our  famll-iar  waking  ideas,  to  eflface  the  flender  impreffions  and  images 
made  in  fleep,  we  ftiall  eafily  difcover  fome  of  thofe  that  occupied  the 
perceptivity  laft.  And  the  fame  thing  happens  at  any  intermediate  time, 
due  attention  being  given,  and  waking  thoughts  being  kept  from  rudiing 
in  too  fuddenly.  And  fince  this  happens  at  any  time  indifferently,  it  is  at 
leaft  a. probable  argument,  and  repeated  experiment,  .as  it  were,  whkh  when 
duly  made,  always  fucceeds,  and  ftiews  that  the  matter  of  faft  is  pro- 
bably  as  thofe  philofophers  fuppofe  it  (x). 

I^xj  Mr.  Lode  doth  not  reprefent  the  objeftion  right  in  his  Seff.  14,  ci,  1.  i.z.  It  appears 
fromtliis,  that  it  is  not  only  not  impoffible,  but  eafy,  to  forget  on  being' awakened,  what  we 
were- dreaming  the  minute  before.  And  due  care  being  taken,  ft  is  certainly  alfo  not  impoffible 
to  obferve  it  in  many  cafes.  A  very  remarkable  Author,  writing  on  this  fubjeft,  hath  thefe  words 
/  fupfo/e  the  Jbul  is  nerver  totally  inaai-ve.  I  m-ver  cnmked,  fence  I  had  the  ufe  of  my  mcmor^ 
but  Ifoundmyfdfcomi„gout  of  a  dream.  Jnd  I  fi,ppofe  they  that  think  they  dream  not,  think  fo, 
hecauje  they  forget  their  dreamu     M.  R.  B.  in  Ids  defence  of  the  foul's  immortality. 
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XXIV.  Though  the  point  were  not  to  be  accurately  deteCmined  on  any 
fide  ;  probability  inclines  mofl:  to  the  inceffant  aftion  and  perception  of  the 
foul,  even  in  this  ftate.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  remember 
a  fcene  of  vifion,  which  we  have  had  in  fleep,  fome  confiderable  time 
after,  from  fomething  that  then  happens  to  'ourfelvcs  or  others  ;  and 
which  without  this  occafion  given  to  the  mind,  of  thus  recolledling  it, 
we  fhould  perhaps  never  have  recovered.  And  certainly,  at  any  tinle 
before  this  recovery,  the  argument,  that  then  the  ntind  was  unconfcious, 
becaufe  we  retained  no  memory  of  it,  would  not  only  have  been  bad, 
but  falfe.  Of  how  much  conkioufncfs,  and  acStiyity  of  the  foul,  do  we 
lofe  the  memory  every  night,  becaufe  of  the  flendernefs  of  the  imprcf- 
fions,  which  are  eafily  ditlurbcd,  as  the  day  thoughts  rufn  in  ;  or 
becaufe  of  the  fliortnefs  of  the  duration  ?  Volucrique  fimlllima  fomno^  is  a 
very  exprcffive  comparifon  for  any  thing  that  is  fieeting  or  JIj-j.  The  vi- 
fions  offered  to  us  in  lleep,  are  often  independent  and  without  connexion  ; 
probably  often  defigned  toconiradift  each  other,  and  our  waking  thoughts 
too ;  which  makes  them  to  be  remembered  with  more  difficulty  than  our 
waking  thoughts.  Yet  frequently  thefe  laji  have  the  fame  difadvantageous 
qualification,  and  are  difficulLly  retained.  A  fcene  muft  have  a  natural 
coherence  to  be  eafily  remembered.  Memory  is  chiefly  affifted,  perhaps, 
in  this  ftate  of  union,  by  fcnfible  impreffions  made  on  the  organ,  and 
there  preferved  for  fome  time  at  Icaft.  Thefe  are  fading  and  tranfitory, 
and  in  fleep"  moftly  clouded  over,  by  the  nature  of  that  indifpofition  j 
which  is  the  reafon  why  we  cannot  then  ufe  our  paft  experience,  or  me- 
mory of  things-,  to  convince  ourfelves  that  the  appearances  offered  to, 
or  forced  upon  the  foul  in  fleep,  are  not  in  truth  exifting  externally  ;  for 
the  internal  reprefentation  is  as  real,  as  if  the  objed  of  it  exifted  from 
without.  But  poflibly  we  fliall  difcover  a  view  of  a  fuperior  faculty  of 
reminifcence  in  proceeding  to  examine  this  appearance,  which  is  independent 
of  a  corporeal  organ,  or  feat  of  impreffions  made  on  the  fenfory.  We 
are  by  no  means  juftified  in  philofophy,  to  draw  weighty  inferences, 
iuch  as  that  the  perfeftion  of  rational  thinking  may  depend  upon  mat- 
ter, or  that  the  foul  may  owe  its  perceptivity  and  life  to  that  dead  fub- 
ftance ;  I  fay,  we  are  by  no  means  juftified  in  drawing  fuch  weighty  in- 
ferences from  a  perplexed  and  dark  phasnomenon,  without  narrowly  exa- 
mining the  nature  and  circumftances  of  it,  as  far  as  they  are  acceffible  to 
us.  And  it  is  not  to  be  diffembled  by  Mr.  Locke's  greateft  admirers, 
jhat    his  method  of  reafoning   all   along    on   this   fubjeft,   tends  to  lead 
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weak  and  fceptical  men,  to  make  thefe  inf(?rences  ;.  not  .to  fay  that  he 
points  out  the  way  to  them,  by  hinting  broadly  at  thefe  inferences  him- 
itM.  It  looks  as  if  he  not  only  thought  it  poffible  that  matter  might 
think,  but  true  that  the  foul  was  really  matter,  when  he  fays,  "  I 
«  grant  tha-j  the  foul  in  a  waking  man,  is  never  without  thought,  be- 
«'  caufe  it  is  the  conditionof  being  awake  :  but  whether  fleeping  without 
««  dreaming  be  not  an  affeftion  of  fhe  whole  nun,,  mind  as  well  as  body_i 
"  may  be  worth  a  waking  man's  confideration  (y)."  Then  it  fcems  fe- 
parate  fouls  may  fleep.  God  differs  from  his  creatures  in  higher  preroga- 
tives, than  that  he  doth  not  flumber  nor  Jleep.  It  is  here  granted,  that 
while  we  are  awake,  we  are  under  a  necelfity  of  thinking.  If  then  we 
were    always  awake,    we  fhould    be  always  under    that   ncceffity.  — — — 

How  comes  it  then  that  we  are  not  always  awake  ? Is  it  the  de- 

fedl   of  the   foul  ?  -■  This  was  the    chief  pint   to  have    been   confi- 

dered,  in  order  to  confider  the  appearance  on  all  fides.  It  hath  been 
fliewn  that  fpirit  hath  no  'parts  v  and  therefore  it  Hands  in  need  of  no 
reparation,  or  re-difpofing  its  parts  aright  ;  as  the  body  doth,  which  con- 
fifts  of  parts  that  are  conftantly  changing,  and  liable  to  be  difordered. 
This  fhews  on  which  fide  the  indifpofition  lies.  Again,  we  have  undoubted 
experience,  that  the  foul  thinks  and  lives,  while  the  fenfes  are  fhut  up,, 
and  can  minifter  nothing;  while  the  body  is  laid  up  to  be.  refitted,  a 
mere  vegetable  fyftem  :  and  I  have  fhewn,  that  it  implies  a  contradiiflion 
to  fay,  we  have  experience  of  the  contrary.  And  what  is  the  plain 
inference  from  fuch  oppofite  fymptoms  ?  Laftly,  allowing  all  that  is  al- 
ledged,  vIt:.  that  fometimes  we  lleep  without  dreaming  ;  is  it  therefore 
to  be  inferred,  that  fleep  is  an  affedion  of  the  foul  ?  Is  it  not  conceiv- 
able to  any  man  of  ;plain  common  fenfe^  from  what  I  have  faid  (N"  20.) 
concerning  the  difference  of  appearances,  that  two  oppofite  fubftances,  a 
dead  and  a  living,  muft  make  by  being  united  ;  and  from  what  I  have 
faid  concerning  the  perceptivity  of  the  foul,  in  itfelf  not  bounded,  but 
limited  in  its  union  with  body,  (fee  the  note  (n)  N°  15.)  is  it  not  ea- 
fily  conceivable,  I  fay,  from  thefe  confiderations,  that  its  aiftiviiy  may  be 
quite  hindered  from  being  exerted  ;  and  its  perceptivity  entirely  impeded, 
by  a  farther  limitation,  (granting  that  to  be  the  cafe)  without  fuppofing 
that  it  is  laid  up  to  be  refitted,  in  fleep,  as  the  body  is;  or  making 
fleep   an    affedtion.  of  immaterial    being?     If  a   rnan  puts   in   a    bit  of 
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paper  to  hinder  the  balance  of  his  watch  from  beating,  or  if  this  is  effefted 
by  any  other  diforder  of  the  parts  -,    it  would  be  improper  ro  fay  that  the 
immaterial  impulfe,  or  power,  by  which  fhe  goes,  is  then  afleep,  though  • 
it  be  hindered  from  having  efiedl. 

■  XXV.  There  is  one  argument  brought  by  Mr.  Locke,  which 'is  fidsfted 
Co  be  decifiye,  as  fully  proving  that  thinking  is  not  infeparable  from  the 
foul.  It  is,  that  aftion  may  be  remitted  or  intended,  fometimes  more  and 
fometimes  lefs  -,  a  variation  which  it  is  noc  conceivable  the  eflences  of  things 
can  be  fubjeft  to  (z).  This  is  indeed  fpecious  at  firft  view,  and  yet  ic  is  a 
very  equivocal  argument,  and  concludes  different  ways,  according  to  the 
diHereht '  acceptation  of  the  word  ejfence.  He  grants  that  thinking  is 
adion,  and  fuppbfes  effence  to  be  the  internal,  unknown  conftitution  of 
things,  whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  depend.  Now  that  thinking 
or  adion,  which  is  a  known  property  of  the  foul,  fhould  be  the  internal 
unknown  conftitution  of  the  foul,  is  a  contradiction  -,  and  proving  the 
contrary,  is  proving  what  was  never  denied.  But  this  is  not  the  genuine 
acceptation  of  the  word  ejfence.  (See  the  note  (q)  N"  22.)  A  late  Au- 
thor hath  rightly  obferved,  that  e£ence  is  explained  by  the  chief  and  rudical 
property  of  a  thing,  or  all  the  properties  of  it.  Hence  the  chief  and  radical 
property  is  the  eflcnce  of  any  thing  in  idea,  though  the  thing  Ihould 
not  exift,  nor  have  any  internal  unknown  conftitution.  Ejfence  (as  the 
fame  Writer  remarks)  is  very  different  from  exiflence  :  the  eflence  or  na. 
ture  of  things  is  invariable,  and  their  exiftence  only  contingent.  From  this 
wi  may  fee  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Locke's  argument  :  he  makes  eflence  the 
internal  unknown  conftitution  of  things  :  and  becaufe  it  is  contradictory 
that  thought  ftiould  be  of  the  effence  of  the  foul  in  this  fenfe,  he  infers  ic 
is  not  of  the  efl'ence  of  the  foul  in  the  other  fenfe,  or  fo  as  to  be  infeparable 
from  it.  This  is  as  if  I  fhould  fay,  A  circle  is  a  figure  contained  under 
four  equal  fides,  making  four  right  angles  ;  but  there  is  no  point  within 
this  fio-ure,  from  which  all  the  lines  drawn  to  the  fides  are  equal:  therie- 
fore  it  is  not  the  effential-  property  of  a  circle,  that  all  the  lines  from 
a  point  within  it  to  the  outfide  fliould  be  equal.  That  thought  is  effential 
to  the  foul  in  the  laft  fenfe,  is  eafily  proved.  For,  it  muft  be  effential  to 
one  of  the  two  fubftances,  /.  e.  either  to  matter  or  fprrit ;  otherwife  the 
higheft  perfedion  in  nature  muft  be  but  merely  cafual,  or  an  extraneous  ac- 
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cident  in  the  univerfe  :  and  fince  it  hath  been  fliewn  that  thought  can 
neither  be  effential  nor  accidental  to  matter,  it  mult  be  efTential  to  fpi. 
rit,  or  fuch  a  property  as  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  without  deftroying 
its  nature.  Or  we  may  argue  thus  :  If  thinking  is  efiential  neither  to 
body  nor  foul,  how  come  we  at  all  to  think  ?  Is  it  by  mere  accident  ? 
If  it  is  by  mere  acccident,  it  is  pofTible  the  foul  fhould  never  think.  If 
it  be  faid,  the  foul  lays  down  and  takes  up  thinking  at  its  pleafure,  fby 
its  own  power,  by  its  own  will,  command,  or  any  other  way  that  can 
be  named]  it  is  a  direifl  contradidion.  If  the  foul  pleafes  to  take  up 
thinking  after  intermiflion,  [or  if  it  wills,  commands  this]  it  muft  be  pre- 
vioufly  thoughtful.  If  it  be  faid,  it  ftands  in  need  of  fome  external  prin- 
ciple to  bring  back  thought  to  it  ;  this  is  to  own  that  it  would  never 
think  again  of  itfelf,  but  be  a  dead  inaftive  fubftance  for  ever  after  fuch 
interminion,  unlefs  thus  re(tored  by  fome  external  Being.  And  the  argu- 
ment muft  come  to  this  on  Mr.  Locke's  hypothefis,  if  the  foul  were  for 
any  the  leaft  time  without  thought.  The  power  of  thinking  in  a  fub- 
ftance once  dead,  is  not  to  be  conceived,  becaufe  it  is  contradictory.  Life 
itfelf  confifts  in  being  percipient,  in  this  we  are  necefiary.  And  if  we  are 
percipient,  we  muft  have  perceptions,  by  the  terms.  Thus  it  is  very 
conceivable  that  the  foul  (hould  remit  its  adtivity  in  thinking,  through  all 
degrees,  till  at  length  it  can  remit  no  farther,  and  finds  itfelf  neceffary 
in  having  fome  perception  or  other.  Experience  confirms  this,  as,  far 
as  we  can  have  experience  j  and  reafon  evinces  it  univerfally  :  nor  can 
any  objeftion  be  made  to  it  but  only  this,  that  we  do  not  remember 
all  our  paft  perceptions,  the  weaknefs  of  which  hath  been  fufficiently  Ihewn 
before. 

XXVI.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  way  of  arguing,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  if 
.a  property  doth  not  enter  into  the  internal  unknown  conftitution  of  a 
fubftance,  it  is  feparable  from  that  fubftance  ;  which  ftill  was  the  main  point 
to  be  proved:  for,  as  has  been  remarked  N°  22.  a  property  which  necef- 
farily  flows  from  the  internal  conftitution  of  any  fubftance,  muft  as  necefla. 
rily  belong  to  it,  as  that  conftitution  itfelf  And  there  muft  be  fuch 
properties  as  necejfarily  flow  from  the  internal  conftitution  of  fubftances  ; 
Mr.  Locke  owns  the  difcoverable  qualities  of  fubftances  depend  on  their 
internal  conftitution  :  therefore  the  property  muft  always  belong  to  the 
internal  conftitution  of  the  fubftance  -,  that  is,  to  the  e^fence  of  the  fub- 
ftance, even  in   his  own  fenfe  of  the  word  ejjence.      Thus  fgtire  is  but  a 
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property  of  matter,  and  a  variable  property  ;  for  it  may  be  changed  in 
the  Hime  individual  quantity  :  yet  this  variable  property  invariably  and 
infeparahly  belongs  to  matter.  So  thinking,  (allowing  it  a  variable  pro- 
perty) may  invariably  belong  to  the  foul.  And  it  is  only  the  exercife  of 
the  power,  not  the  power  itfelf  which  is  fubjeft  to  the  variation  of  being 
intended  or  remilled.  This  doth  not  make  the  power  itfelf  feparable  from 
the  foul.  If  the  power  of  aftion  were  feparable  from  a  Being,  becaufe 
the  exercife  of  it,  or  the  exerting  particular  afls,  was  arbitrary  -,  then 
activity  would  be  feparable  from  all  free  Beings,  or  there  would  be  no 
fuch  Beino- :  for  their  freedom  in  exerting  the  power  would  deprive  them 
of  that  power.  But  farther,  the  exercije  itfelf  of  this  power  is  not  fe- 
parable from  free  or  adlive  Beings  ;  fince,  as  hath  been  fhewn  N"  8. 
fuch  Beino-s  are  not  free  to  aft,  or  utterly  to  abftain  from  all  aftion,  but  to 
do  this  or  that  aftion  by  a  preference.  Again,  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  grants, 
that  thinking  is  the  condition  of  being  awake.  A  property  then  capable  of 
being  intended  or  remitted.,  neceflarily  belongs  to  the  foul,  at  Jeaft  for  that 
time  :  and  if  we  were  always  awake,  that  property  would  always  and  ne- 
ceflarily belong  to  it.  And  fince  we  cannot  ceafe  being  awake  at  plea- 
fure  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  become  unaftive  at  pleafure  ;  or  we  are 
neceffarily  aftive.  And  fince  it  is  the  indifpofitlon  of  the  body  only  that 
occafions  our  not  being  always  awake,  it  is  the  indifpofition  of  the  body 
only  that  hinders  our  not  always  exercifing  the  power  of  aftivity  ;  allow- 
ing the  foul  were  fomeiimes  utterly  inaftive  {a). 

XXVII. 

(a)  Upon  the  whole  of  what  is  faid  in  thefe  WO  M  paragraphs,  the  appearance  of 
thinking,  or  cogitation,  feems  to  Hand  thus.  The  foul  is  fometimes  in  a  huriy  of  thought, 
and  the  tranfitions  from  objeft  to  objea  are  quicker  than  can  be  exprefled.  Then  it  be- 
comes calmer  and  confiders  things  at  k-ifure  ;  and  it  may  Jlacken  and  remit  its  adivity  more 
and  more,  to  a  certain  degree,  till  it  can  go  no  ferther  upon  the  fide  of  inaftivity  ;  but  iliU 
it  muft  have  fome  perception  or  other  in  'vie^.  And  when  we  have  come  this  length,  if 
we  would  endeavour  to  keep  this  okc  jUitary  perception  Hill  in  view,  and  be  no  farther  aftive, 
we  ihall  find  a  prodigious  difficulty  in  it  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  truly,  it  is  impoffible  with  all 
the  tare  and  attention  we  can  hcftm.'o.  Now  doth  not  this  fhew  us,  that  when  we  would  en- 
deavour to  be  inaftive  beyond  a  certain  degree,  ivf  increafi  the  aBi'vity  by  that  very  endea- 
vour ?  I  may  compare  this  effort  of  tlie  foul  to  the  defcent  of  a  pendulum,  which  can  go 
no  lower  than  a  certain  pint  ;  and  a  great  force  to  defcend  makes  it  but  rife  the  higher 
on  the  other  fide.  The  comparifon  only  halts  in  this,  that  the  pendulum  will  at  M  re- 
main in  the  Imk-eJ)  poi«t  ;  but  the  foul  cannot  rejf  in  the  perception  of  one  folitary  idea. 
It  begins  motioa  of  itfelf  again,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  becaufe  of  its  aftive  n.uure.  All  iliis  is  ve- 
rified 
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I  fhall  in  the  laft  place  take  notice  of  an  objeflion,  which  poflibly 
may  be  ftarted    concerning  the  fotds  of  brutes.      It  will  perhaps  be  faid, 

rified  'in  our  own  experience.  Wheri  we  compofc  ourfelves  to  fleep,  and  refolve  to  think  no 
more  till  next  nioining,  the  refolution  has  no  efFeft.  The  foul  hath  various  and  innume- 
rable thoughts  ftiU  fucceeding  one  another,  which  we  may  eafdy  obfenx  ;  till  at  length  (as  I 
faid  before)  all  degenerates  into  an  internal  fcene  of  vifion  and  dream. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  that  after  one  dream  is  ended,  another  fliould  not  fucceed,  but  that  in 
the  foundeft  fleep  the  foul  had  no  perception  at  all.  Being  then  an  impei-cipUnt  fiihjiance  (for 
four  or  five  hours  togetlier  perhaps)  it  mull  be  quite  dead.  If  it  were  not,  let  any  one  tell  me 
ivhai  life  is ;  or  wherein  it  confills  ?  Shall  we  fay  it  confiib  in  the  piyvcer  of  li-ving  only  ? 
That  is  abfurd.  If  the  foul  is  once  without  perception,  how  could  it  exercife  the  power  to 
recover  its  perception  ?  If  we  fay  the  matter  of  the  body  makes  it  percipient  again,  or  brings 
back  its  perception  to  it,  that  is  no  lefs  abfurd.  If  the  matter  of  the  body  afts  upon  it,  it 
will  perceive  the  ailion;  but  that  is  not  to  make  it  percificut,  or  to  bring  back  perception  itfelf 
to  an  impercipient  fubilance.  How  Ihould  the  foul  perceive  the  aftion,  if  it  were  not  awake  ? 
Or  how  could  it  be  awake  without  perceptions  ?  The  foul  cannot  be  afleep,  if  it  is  a  fimple  un- 
compounded  Being  that  ftands  in  need  of  no  reparations;  nor  could  it  be  always  awake  with- 
out always  having  perceptions.  The  ver>'  reafon  then  why  the  foul  is  percipient  of  the 
aftion  of  our  bodies  upon  it,  when  we  awake,  is  becaufe  it  is  ahvajs  anvake,  and  always  per. 
cipient.  In  a  dream,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  foul  is  percipient  and  a-iuake,  it  is  yet  not 
percipient  of  any  external  touch  upon  the  body.  Why  ?  The  aftion  is  really  not  comnwni- 
cated  to  it.  This  famiKar  inftance  fhews  us  that  the  foul  is  awake,  but  the  body  is  unfit 
to  communicate  aflion  to  it.  How  can  it  be  faid  then  that  the  body  by  afting  on  it  makes 
it  percipient,  or  brings  back  its  perception  to  it  again ;  when  it  is  plain  that  it  is  percipient 
already,  but  that  the  nerijes  or  fpirits  are  in  no  capacity  to  aft  upon  it  ?  This  inftance  like- 
wife  Ihews  us,  that  the  foul  would  be  percipient  of  any  external  touch  upon  the  body  while 
we  fleep,  of  which  it  is  percipient  while  we  are  awake ;  if  the  aftion  were  communicated  to 
it ;  and  confequently  it  difcovers  to  us,  by  way  of  experiment,  on  which  fide  the  indifpofition 
lies  and  that  fleep  is  not  an  affeftion  of  the  whole  man,  foul  as  i\;ell  as  body,  as  Mr.  Locke 
infmuates. 

In  a  word,  tliere  is  no  fuppofmg  the  foul  to  be  impercipient  in  fleep,  but  by  fuppofmg  the 
perceptivity  of  it  to  depend  upon  matter,  which  I  have  fliewn  in  many  places  of  this  kGtion 
to  be  a  contradiilion  :  or  by  fuppofing  that  it  flceps  in  its  own  nature.  And  we  carmot  fuppofe 
that  it  fleeps  in  its  own  nature,  but  by  fuppofing  that  it  is  a  compounded  thing,  made  up 
of  parts  of  different  natures,  fome  of  which  fly  off,  or  wear  out,  like  thofe  of  the  body  ; 
that  is,  by  fuppofing,  I  think,  that  it  confills  of  matter  and  fpirit.  But  this  is  not  only 
falfe,  as  has  been  fliewn  in  the  laft  fedlion  ;  but  I  would  argue  concernhig  the  a{ii-ve  half  of 
fuch  a  compounded  foul,  as  I  have  done  already,  when  I  fuppofed  it  uncompounded.  The 
pitre  immaterial  part  would  never  need  fleep  or  reparation.  And  thus  I  would  purfue  the 
argument  through  all  divifions,  till  it  were  owned  that  either  the  foul  was  all  matter,  or  that 
Xi  pure  uncompounded  fpirit  needed  no  fleep  nor  reparation.  Now  from  all  that  hath  been  faid  it 
appears  that  the  conceffions  which  were  made  in  the  beginning  of  this  fe>Slion,  needed  not  have 
been  made  ;  or  that  they  were  Juppofitims,  or  only  conceffions  pro  tempore. 

X  2  fincc 
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fince  thefe  are  immaterial,  by  the  fecond  feiStion  ;  fimple,  and  therefore  in- 
liifToluble,  without  an  aft  of  Omnipotence,  by   the  third  ;    and  fince  the 
fundamental  argument   in  this  fedion,  That  two  powerlefs  fubftances  can 
never  beget  power  between  them,  nor  their  union  be  the  caufe  of  i hat  power, 
is  as  applicable  to  tbefe,    as  to   the  fouls  of  men  :    it  will  follow  that  if 
the  fouls  of  brutes  fupcr-exift  the  diffolution  of  their  bodies,  they  mufl:  be 
aftive  and  percipient  as  much  as  the  fouls   of  men   are.      I  might  anfwer 
to  this  firft,  as  in  the  laft  paragraph  of  that  fecond  kCt'ion,  to  a  like  ob. 
jeftion  ;    that    though    this  fhould  follow,    it   would  not,  certainly,  infer 
that  the  human  foul  is  unadive  and  impercipient  after  death  :  but  rather 
conclude  the  contrary  more  ftrongly.     But  in  this  cafe  that  is  always  fup- 
pofed  an  objedlion,  which  in  efFedl  proves  none.      It  is  like  raifing  a  ter- 
ror, which   when  the  firft  furprize  is  over,  appears  to  be  without  foun- 
dation.    Men  who   hold  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  need  not  be  em- 
barrafled  (as  it  is  faid  they  are)    how  to  difpofe  of  the  immaterial  fouls  of 
brutes,  or  be  concerned  what  powers  they  may  have  after  the  diffolution  of 
their  bodies  ;  but  leave  all  to  the  Being  who  made  them.     But  fecondly 
we  may  obferve,  how  far  the  argument  in  this  fedion  is  not  applicable  to 
the   fouls  of  brutes.     It  is  to  be  obferve.l  that   the  adtivity  of  the  human 
foul  is  of  two  kinds  ;  that  which  is  exerted  in  moving  the  limbs  fponta- 
neoufly  ;  and  that  power  whereby  we   turn  back   our  perceptive  capacity 
to  our  paft    perceptions,  or  bring  them  in  view  again,  fo  as  to  compare 
them  together.     The  perceptivity  of  it  is  alfo  twofold  ;  for  it  is  percipient 
of  the   a£tion    of  matter  upon   itfelf,    and    percipient  of  its  own  internal 
operations  in  thinking.    See  fed.  i.  N°  i.      The   laft  kind  of  adivity,  and 
the  perceptivity  refulting  from  it,  is  much  more  noble,    more  indefinent, 
and  indefeafible,  than  the  firft.      Now,  though   brutes   have  the    firft   of 
thefe  powers  in  common  with  men,  and  the  perceptivity  belonging  to  it ; 
yet  they  want  altogether  the  fecond,    and  therefore  the   perceptivity  re- 
fulting from  it :  for  it  is  in  that  power  alone  that  the  rational  nature  con- 
fifts ;  fince  we  are  neither  rational  nor  free  in  any  other  refpedt.     In  the 
difcovery  of  truth,    and  all  the  acquifitions   of  knowledge  we  make,  we 
are  aftive  only  in   bringing  together  and  methodizing   our   ideas  by  this 
power  ;    and  we  as  neceffarily  fee   their   agreement,    diverfity,  or  feveral 
relations,    as    we    fee  external   objedls  with   our    eyes,    when   open  •,    all 
which  ftiall  be  made  appear  in  due  time.     And  in  this  fedion  the  adivity 
reafoned  from,  infifted  upon,  and  which    forces  the  conclufion,  is  this  y^- 
fond  fort.      As  I  faid,  it  is  more  indefinent,  and  more  extenfive.    The 
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adlivity  of  the  foul  whereby  it  moves  matter,  and  is  percipient  of  the 
manner  how  that  affefts  it,  is  foon  impeded  :  but  the  other  fort  is  often 
not  the  lefs  vigorous.  "When  a  man  lies  down  fatigued,  he  can  ftill 
think  with  pleafure  on  many  fubjeds  ;  his  reflexion  travels  over  the  globe» 
turns  back  to  paft  ages,  and  dives  into  futurity.  And  when  the  body  is 
quite  wearied  out,  confcioufneft  and  perceptivity  do  not  leave  the  foul. 
Since  therefore  the  confcioufnefs  and  aiflivity  reafoned  from  here,  in  the 
feveral  inftances,  is  our  own  as  we  feel  it  within,  and  arifing  from  the 
rational  power  of  the  foul  ;  the  conclufion  will  not  be  applicable  to  the 
immaterial  part  of  brutes.  They  want  this  power  and  perceptivity  in  a 
ftate  of  union  ;  therefore  we  could  not  have  argued  for  it  in  a  fiate  of 
feparation  :  the  argument  of  the  two  powerlefs  fubftances  would  never 
bear  us  out.  The  power  mufl:  appear  in  the  union,  that  we  may  be 
fure  it  belongs  to  one  of  them  in  feparation,  fince  it  could  not  be  pro- 
duced by  fimply  uniting  together  two  things  void  of  fuch  power.  And 
when  neither  part  hath  the  power  in  the  ftate  of  union,  as  is  the  cafe  of 
the  two  fubftances  in  the  brute  nature,  this  reafon  cannot  infer  it  when 
they  are  feparated  ;  whereas  the  objedion  fuppofes  it  does.  They  who  run 
the  parallel  between  the  human  foul  and  that  of  brutes,  fuppofe  ftill  the 
fame  powers  in  both  ;  but  furely  rationality  muft  be  founded  in  fome 
power,  which  the  brute  foul,  as  fuch,  has  not.  This  argument  therefore 
doth  not  prove  the  adivity  of  the  brute  foul  when  feparated':  though  if 
any  one  could  prove  it,  he  would  do  no  diflTervice  perhaps  to  phi- 
lofophy  (^). 

(h)  If  the  brute  foul  fuper-exift  the  diflblution  of  the  body,  we  cannot  conceive  it  without 
the  perceptive  capacity,  as  to  external  objedls ;  and  that  in  a  greater  degree  than  when  con- 
fined to  it ;  but  even  here  it  is  inferior  to  the  human  foul.  It  is  not  percipient  of  harmony 
in  found  ;  of  proportion  or  beauty  in  figure  or  colour ;  of  order  in  fucceffion,  iSc.  It  feems 
rather  percipient  of  the  fimple  exiftence  of  things,  than  of  their  manner,  order,  l^c.  of  ex- 
iilence.  As  alfo,  if  it  fuper-exift ;  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  that  it  muft  have  fome  kind  of 
aftivity,  than  to  determine  what  that  is  ;  for  though  it  hath  the  power  of  moving  the  body, 
it  hath  then  no  occaiion  to  exercife  that  power.  And  in  this  refpeft  alfo  it  is  much  inferior  to 
the  human  foul ;  though  that  doth  not  imprefs  a  greater  motive  force  on  the  matter  of  the 
body,  yet  it  imprefles  it  in  confequence  of  refleftion,  and  therefore  on  a  thoufand  different  oc. 
cafions,  in  which  the  brute-foul  is  unconcerned.  It  feems  rather  to  move  the  body  in  confe- 
quence of  fenfation,  or  of  being  firft  afted  upon,  and  hath  not  fo  much  the  principle  of  aftion  in 
itfelf.    But  all  this  will  be  better  underftood  hereafter. 
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SECT.     V. 

'The  feveral  argume^tts  agaifijl  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul^  urged  by  Lucretius  and  others^  examined.^  and, 
Jhewn  fallacious^  as  applying  the  equivocal  fymptoms 
of  a  difordered  organ  i?i  a  flate  of  union  to  tl>e  foul 
itfelf 

According  to  the  method  propofed,  the  objeiflions  againft  the  im- 
materiality of  the  foul  are  next  to  be  confidered.  Thefe  have 
been  all  muftered  up  (or  the  greatefb  part  of  them  at  leaft^  by 
Lucretius  near  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  fo  that  now  they  are  become 
common  topicks,  and  a  kind  of  claffical  argumfnts  ;  and  as  they  fall  in 
with  our  prejudices,  they  are  eafily  underftood,  and  therefore  in  every 
body's  mouth.  The  wic  and  elegance  of  this  author,  and  the  charms  of 
his  numbers,  recommend  thefe  objedlions  particularly  to  thofe  who  ad- 
mire politenefs  in  writing,  more  than  accuracy  hi  thinking.  Hence  they 
have  all  the  advantages  of  becoming  popular  and  gaining  ground.  Now, 
though  the  truths  evinced  in  the  preceding  fedions  render  any  difficulties 
of  this  kind  not  very  formidable  ;  yet  thefe  confiderations  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  apply  the  principles  laid  down  above  to  the  difcuffing  our  parti- 
cular prejudices,  and  the  arguments  that  have  been  rnifed  from  them. 
Some  men  perhaps  cannot  take  this  pains  for  themfelves  ;  and  the  greateft 
taart  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  about  quite  different  matters  :  and  yet 
both  thefe  forts  of  perfons  might  be  willing  to  take  a  review  of  this  fubjedV, 
if  things  were  fet  in  right  order  before  them.  The  Sceptic's  whole  arc 
in  this  affair  has  been  to  apply  ambiguous  appearances  to  his  own  fide 
of  the  queftion.  By  ambiguous  appearances  I  mean,  thofe  pheenomena  in  a 
Jiate  of  union,  ivhich  fern  at  frfi  fight  to  infer  the  materiality  of  the  foul ; 
lut  upn  a  nearer  view  are  found  to  he  very  confiftent  -with  its  immateriality. 
The  fymptoms  and  diforders  of  the  body,  which  the  foul  muft  be  fenfible 
of  in  a  ftate  of  union  -,  hecaufe  the  foul  muft  he  fenfihle  of  them,  have  been 
artfully   given   out  for  the    fymptoms   and  diforders  of  the   foul    itfelf: 

where 
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where  \t  is  obvious  at  firft  view  that,  if  once  v/e  allow  the  body  to  be 
liable  to  diforders,  as  moft  certainly  it  is,  things  could  not  have  been 
other  wife,  let  the  foul  be  ever  Jo  much  a  pure  fpiritual  fubjlance.  And  ic 
will  farther  appear,  as  we  go  on,  that  even  fome  of  thofe  ambiguous  ap- 
pearances which  have  been  brought  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the  foul, 
afford  a  ftrong  and  clear  proof  of  the  contrary.  However,  that  all  ob- 
je(5tions  may  be  taken  off  with  more  advantage  and  clearnefs,  I  beg  leave 
to  lay  down  the  following  principle,  and  to  mark  particularly  the  Jlrewtb 
and  exleni  of  it  ;  and  this  the  rather,  as  it  feems  to  be  forgot  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  fceptical  Writers  ;  though  it  is  as  old  as  reafon  itfelf,  an  eternal 
truth,  and  leaves  no  room  for  doubting  :  but  thefe  men  very  deliberately 
admit  into  their  reafonings  that  a  con  tradition  may  be  poflible  ;  and 
think  an  objedbion  not  the  lefs  ftrong,  though  it  proceeds  on  this  fuppo- 
fition.     The  principle  is  this  : 

II,  It  is  impoffible  the  effedt  fhould  be  perfefter  than  its  caufe,  either 
in  kind,  or  in  degree.  For  if  the  effeft  were  perfeder  in  degree  than  the 
caufe  of  it,  all  that  degree,  or  excefs  of  perfedlion  in  the  effeft,  which  is 
not  in  the  caufe,  would  be  really  uncaufed  ;  or  it  would  be  a  perfedion 
effedted,  without  being  effedted  by  any  thing  :  that  is,  effeiSted  and  not 
effedted  :  And  if  the  effedl  were  perfedler  in  kind  than  the  caufe  that  pro, 
duced  it,  or  contained,  not  only  a  greater  degree  of  the  fame  kind  of 
perfeflion,  but  quite  another  and  fuperior  kind  ;  then  that  whole  /pedes 
of  perfection,  and  not  any  degree  of  it  only,  would  be  uncaufed,  or  the 
cffedt  of  nothing  ;  which  is  yet  a  greater  contradidion  than  the  former. 
Any  one  will  find,  by  purfuing  this  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  it  could  be 
true,  nothing  could  be  falfe,  nor  nothing  impofilble.  No  man  could 
affert  a  thing,  which  another  could  not  as  juftly  deny.  If  the  caufe  could 
communicate  to  the  effed  what  it  had  not  in  itfelf,  then  any  caufe  mio-hc 
bring  to  pafs  any  effed,  be  the  difproportion  between  therh  ever  fo  great  j 
nor  could  limits  be  fet,  where  this  giving  away  what  it  had  not,  or  doing 
what  ic  could  nor,  would  end.  And  at  laft,  all  would  end  in  this  5  that 
in  reality  no  caufe  was  neceffary  to  produce  any  effed  :  for  one  part  of 
the  effed  might  as  well  exift  without  a  caufe,  as  another.  And  then  I 
fuppofe  it  would  be  needlefs  to  philofophize  farther  about  any  thing.  If 
it  were  poffible  that  any  one  truth  could  fall,  or  be  not-trutb  ;  no  other 
truth  could  be  trufted  to:  but  rather  all  truth  would  fall  with  it;  becaufe 
all  truth  proceeds  equally  from  the  fame  eternal  Reafon  or  Mind,  and  is 
•*-  equally 
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equally  neceflary  in  it.  And  the  final  refulc  of  all  would  be,  the  de- 
nying this  eternal  Mind  itfelf :  and  then  indeed  an  endlefs  night  of  dark- 
nefs  would  cover  die  underftanding,  and  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falOiood  ceafe  for  ever.  For  as  eternal  Truth  leads  to  an  eternal  Mind, 
where  it  was  eternally  known,  and  fubfifted  :  fo,  fuppofing  that  away, 
the  reafon  of  things  fails.  And  what  man  can  endure  to  think  of  a  ne- 
c/i/Jary  ahfence  of  reafon  in  nature,  an  univerfal  defecft  of  truth  !  Yet  this 
abhorred  confufion  doth  the  taking  away  the  above  principle  lead  us  di- 
redly  to.  The  Sceptic  could  not  then  have  a  reafon  for  denying.  De- 
nying fuppofes  truth  ;  fome  certain  principle  :  and  therefore  an  eternal 
Reafon.  So  inconfiftent  is  he  with  himfelf !  to  be  confiftent,  he  fliould 
be  for  ever  filent.  His  very  obje(5tions  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  that  eter- 
nal Reafon,  that  adorable  infinite  Mind,  the  non-exiftence  of  which  he 
would  prove  by  them  (a). 

III.  Now  as  all  truth  is  confiftent  with    icfelf,  and  as  the  denying  this 
principle  leads   to  downright  Atheifm  ;    fo  we    may  obferve    by  the   by, 

(a)  It  will  be  in  vain  to  obje£t  againft  the  principle  here  eflablifhed.  That  fometimes  an 
Artift  may  make  a  piece  of  \vc;k,  fui'pafling  his  own  (kill  and  idea  ;  for  it  is  plain  that,  truly 
fpeaking,  this  is  impofible.  Though  his  work  ftiould  furpafs  his  art,  it  cannot  be  iaid  that 
he  makes  it  fui-pafs  it  :  he  muft  then  have  art  to  do  the  thing  which  he  had  not  art  to  do.  A 
lucky  hit,  though  commonly  called  chance,  is  really  a  concurrence  of  fome  caufe,  or  caufesi 
unknown  to  the  Artift  ;  and  this  indtel  may  give  his  work  a  degree  of  perfedlion,  which  he 
did  not  defign,  or  could  not  deiign ;  but  then  this  excefs  of  perfe(ftion  in  his  «ork  above 
his  art,  is  as  much  the  effeft  of  thefe  concurring  caufes,  as  the  perfeftion  of  it  below  that 
excefs,  was  the  efTefl  of  his  art.  In  a  word,  ftrip  tliis  objeftion  of  every  concurring  caufe, 
and  it  becomes  a  direft  contradiiflion  :  take  in  concurring  caufes,  and  it  becomes  no  ob- 
jedlion.  The  miilake  is ;  we  afcribe  a  part  of  the  effed  to  the  wrong  caufe,  and  thence  to  no 
caufe  at  all :  "  The  man  produced  the  efted ;  he  did  not,  or  could  not,  defign  it  all ;  therefore 
"  what  exills  more  than  he  defigned,  is  produced  by  nothing."  This  is  falfe  Icgic.  The 
efleft  fometimes  fills  fliort  cf  the  defign  (as  it  were  a  man  fhooting  at  a  mark)  ;  tiiere  is  a 
reafon  for  this :  fometimes  it  goes  beyond  it  j  there  is  a  reafon  for  this.  Nothing  can  be,  for 
wliich  there  is  no  reafon,  and  of  which  there  is  no  caufe.  We  take  our  aims  ;  but  are  not 
infallible  in  the  direction  of  fpontaneous  motion  by  the  aiTl  of  the  will.  I  have  (hewn  we 
do  no  more.  The  reft  is  committed  to  another  agency  (N^24.  fed.  2)  and  performed  by  a 
fteady,  unerring  courfe  of  nature  (fee  the  Note  (z)  N^  35.  fcft.  2.)  and  every  thing  comes  out 
regular,  and  in  proportion  to  its  caufes.  Though  the  eifcft  doth  not  anfwer  our  defign,  to  which 
our  conduft  was  diiproportionate  j  it  anfwers  to  nature's  fteady  laws.  All  this  will  be  applicable  to 
the  objeftion  of  the  painter  and  his  colours.  Where  free  caufes  interi'ene  to  difturb  the  eifeft, 
thpre  is  no  objeftion,  or  difpute. 

that 
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.that  (vlci  versa )l £mm.  \\\k  (ovce  of  this  principle  it  appears  an  exprefs 
contr^dl(51:iori  taiaflert,.  that.tbere  is  no  other- caufe  but  dead  matter  in 
the  world.  For  fuppofing.  it  fome  way  to  have  got  exiftence,  and  not 
examining  how.  lie  rcould  be  moved;  if  once,  there  had  been  nothing  but 
matter,  any  way  moved,  no  efFeft  could  have  been  produced,  nor  no 
:perfe£lion  exifted,  beyond  what  is  in  dead  matter  ;  nor  adive  power  ever 
have  been  exerted  :  and  from  this  again  the  neceffity  of  an  immaterial 
Being,  the  caufe  of  the  material  Univerfe,  is  obvious.  But  not  to  infift  ' 
on  other  things,  what  concerns  the  prefent  purpofe  is;  it  follows  from 
this  principle,  that  it  is  alfoliitely  impojfible  the  mechanifm  of  the  body, 
or  mechanical  motion,  howfoever  excited,  fliould  be  the  caufe  of  life  and 
fpontaneity,  as  it  appears  in  the  meaneft  reptile  :  and  the  impoffibility  is 
extremely  heightened,  if  we  afcend  up  to  the  nobler  aftivity  and  percep- 
tion that  is  in  the  foul  of  man.  For  matter  then  by  being  moved,  mud 
acquire  a  power  of  moving  itfelf ;  from  being  inert  and  paffive,  it  muft 
become  an  agent ;  from  being  necejfary,  it  muft  rife  to  the  perfedtion  of 
freedom  i  from  being  dead,  and  without  all  fenfe,  it  muft  begin  to  be 
percipient  and  confcious  ;  to  imagine,  reafon,  diftinguifh,  form  abftrad: 
notions  -,  to  be  wife,  prudent,  miaral,  {jfc.  which  are  all  perfedlions,  noc 
only  furpafling  mechanifm  and  mechanical  motion  in  degree  ;  but  infi- 
nitely excelling  it  in  kind.  This  is  a  notion  fo  grofly  abfurd  and  unphi- 
lofophical,  that  whoever  confiders  it  ferioufly,  would  be  tempted  to  think, 
he  is  combating  a  creature  of  his  own  imagination  ;  and  that  furely  no 
man  was  ever  foolifti  enough  to  affirm  it :  yet  it  is  what  the  Epicurean 
Atheifts   diredly    aflert  {b)  ;    what  all   forts  of  Atheifts-  muft.  necefllirily 

;,£);.-...•,..  .-;,-^--. ^,.l    ii    ;      ,...,::'.    iv.;.,v|v„   or.  .  fuppofc  J 

•  rh   yv'x:  ■'   ^-H^'   '        \:'- ''■'■'■'  '•■''•   T: '-''•'' '^■'  '?-'■•' 

(6)  I  have  before  obferved^t   i»o^«/<»  aferifees^^lr  ;|*odiiQiEbiaiand:  cffbas  to  chance. 
Nam  eerie  neqae  conjilio  frimoidia   rei-um  :.'■.:.,  t:.\7  3i;.:'i.':>j  iioi  o  i  ! . 
.,  Ordine  fe  quaque,  atque /agaci   mente  hca>itnt,iSe,'    ''^'^  ri'-i-;  ■ 

;  .  I  Lib.  r. 'TCH  io2o. ■  ■^'•■ 

Compare  diis  with  what  he  {ays,  lib.  z.   from  ver.  864.  to  ver,  990.   where  having  fpoke  of 
equivocal  generation,  and  the  change  of  matter  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  he  adds, 
J amne  lAdes  igitur,  magni  friniordia:  reitim  ''  '  ' 

Referre  in  quali  fmt  ordint  qua-que  locata, 
Et  commifla  quibys  dent  motiis,  accifimtmte? 

)'.    -.'O  >  -i/:^.:    ,...;;    .Veiv.>88z.  - -' '-  ■  ■• 

illudinhtsigitunfeedusmemmffedecMtr-  iv y.\'~y\i^     '  --^ 

Oi  jiitui^iii   '        Nm-.ex  omnibu!  omnino,  quacutique  creant  rts   <■'       '■ 
Setifilia  extemplo,  isf  Jenfus  me  dicere  gigni : 
Sed  magni  referre,  ea  primum  quantu/a  (onfteiit, 
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fuppofe  ;  and  what  the  prefent  Sceptic  would  ftill  maintain,  if  polTible, 
.under  fome  difguife  or  other.  If  this  could  be ;  all  that  is  faid  in  the 
laft  paragraph  would  follow  :  we  could  never  be  wrong  in  affirming  any 
thing  of  any  thing :  perception,  fpontaneous  motion,  reafon  itfelf  and 
virtue,  \yould  be  perfedlions  effedlejd  in  matter,  precifely  by  nothing,  by 
no  caufe  at  all  ;  for  the  caufe  afligncd  is  as  void  of  thefe  perfedions,  as 
no  caufe,  or  the  negation  of  all  caufe  is. 

IV.  As 

Sctrj/tle  "quts'  fadimt,  'iff  qua  Jtnt  pisdita  fictna,  ' 

Mutibui,  prdinibus,  jiofiturif  daiiquc    qute  lint  :    '■'■'■ 

i^iarUK!  nil  rerum  in  lignis  gj^bifqife  'vi^evfutf, .    , 

El  tamen  .hrfc  cum  funt  quflfi  futKcfaBa  fer  imbrcis 

Vertr.hulos  parinnf  ;  quia  corpora  materiai 
•     Antiquis  ex  ordinibus   per    tnota   noi'd  re, 

Concilianlur  ita,  ut  dcbtnt  animalia  gigni. 

■ .   -wj.;   •;/     Ver.  890. 
Tljis    is    a   ftrange  piece    of   )rea(oning.      No    i^n;  cpo  jre^d   it  without  feeirg   the  ab- 
furdity  oif  it.     The  Scepticlc  pretends  to  be  ihockeJ    >yith    tbe   credulity   and   ignorance  of 
the   world.     From   this,   one  would    imagiAQ    t^iat   nothing    could    be   advanced    by  him,    hm 
what  was  highly  reafonabte,    and  eridcnt  ih   itfelf  j   yet   ho  ipan  Has  a  greater   (hare  of  this 
credulity,    nor  fays  fuch    fhocking  things.     J  bit  of  tvoad,  '/or    inftance,    ruay  become  a  li'vinr 
Being:  a  particle  of  matter   if  placed  un  this  Jide  pnduces  nothing  ;  bat  if  placed  on  the  other  fide 
it  has  life  and  motim  :  h(^^^lsd^e,  pn^  reafi/tt  arf  .V'h  tbe^  refult  of  a    different  aider   or  Jitifation 
ef  thefe  dead  atoms.     If  bis  ^y verfa^ijes   fpoke-thu?,  they  v^ould  juftly  defer^'e  that  ridicule  and 
contempt  with  which  he  treats  them.     The  reafon  why  Z*ov//;m  ^jdyanced  all   thii,  was  (as  he 
fays)  to  free   men  from  fuperftition  and"  error,;  and  the  like  things  aje  ftill  maintained   under 
the  fame  pretence  ;  but  it  would  be  better,  if  the  Sceptick  (according  to  the  charafler  he  firft  fets 
out  with)  would   broach  no  hypothefis  of  his  own ;  if  he   would  content   himfelf  with  pointino- 
out  to  other  men  wherein  they  are  wrong   and  (hewing    the   weak  fides  of  the  arguments   they 
adduce.     Truth  would  thus  be  no  lofer  ;  men  would  either  reconcile  difficulties,  or  relinquish  the 
principles  whofe  confequences  were  evidently  abfard.     But  when  it  appears  he  hath  other  views, 
an  itch  to   maintain  fomething  of  his  own  ;  his  pretences,  though   fpecious,  become  fufpefted. 
And  yet  it  was  always  thus ;  we  never  had  a  difinterefted  Examiner  of  other  men's  notions.     The 
41 WtwVi  himfelf  will  not  keep  within  his  own  province ;  he  has  a  favourite  fcheme,  contrary 
to  the  neutrality   he  promifes  to  obfer\'e.     When  a  Scc/ZiVii  turns  dogmatift  in  favour  of  his  own' 
hypothefis,  nothing  can   be  more  out  of  charafter :  and  yet  I  am  apt  to  think,  no  man  ever  fet 
np  to  be  a  cool  Doubter  but  with  the  view,  of  being  a  iiMirm  Zealot.     This    is  an  artful  way  to 
prepoffefs  the  minds  of  men  :  an  Enemy  to  credulity  and  vulgar  fchem,e«  is  always  fuppofed   to 
have  a  fecret  fund  of  better  know/edge.     But  let  the  paflage  I  have  juft  now  quoted  bear  witnefs, 
how  we   are  refcued  from  fuperftition  and  popular  errors.     Let  me  ferioufly  aft.  Is  fuperftition 
overcome  by  believing  contradiftions  i  On  the  conitrary,  if  once  wc  adnm  xhcte,  we  are  then  fit  to 
leceive  any  creed  in  philofophy. 

We 
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IV.  As  to  the  difguifes,  under  which  fceptical  men  would  ftill  fup- 
port  this  notion  ;  however  they  may  feem  at  firfl:  view  to  perplex  the 
point  j  yet  they  leave  the  aflertors  at  lall  under  a  necelTuy  of  maintaining 
the  fame  undifguifed  abfurdities,  and  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  all  the 
contradidions  jull  now  mentioned,  in  N°  2.  For  either  they  muft  fay, 
that  all  and  every  part  of  matter  is  free,  thinks,  reafons  ;  which  is  fhewn 
before  (Se6b.  3.  N*  8.)  from  the  endlefs  divifibility  of  it,  to  be  mon- 
ftroufly  abfurd  {c)  ;  as  every  one  is  confcious  from  his  own  experience  ; 
and  which  therefore  the  Epicureans  durll  not  affert  ;  but  ftrongly  main- 
tained the  contrary  (d).  Or  elfe  they  muft  fay,  that  the  bare  putting  to- 
gether  atoms  dead  and  fenfelefs,  is  the  only  caufe  why  the  compound  be- 

We  may  go  farther  and  obferve,  whatever  the  Pyrrhoniji,  Sceptkk,  or  AcaJemkk,  may  pre- 
tend, the  folicitous  mind  of  man  hates  to  be  in  fufpenfe,  and  will  believe  fomething,  or  frame 
fomething  to  be  believed.  A  certain  great  Author  banters  us  for  taking  forty,  and  compares  us 
to  drowning  men,  who  catch  at  any  thing  to  keep  themfelves  above  \vater :  "and  yet  the 
fame  perfon  frames  a  party,  and  takes  it,  to  keep  himfelf  from  being  fwallowed  up  in  the 
depth  of  bottomlefs  doubting  ;  he  tells  us  that  there  are  Enthdiafts  on  ail  fides,  and  Mr.  Baylc 
has  obfer\'ed  that  there  have  been  Martyrs  for  infidelity.  So  impoffible  is  it  to  believe  nothing; 
or  not  to  believe  fomething  with  vehemence!  Now,  fmce  it  is  certain  that  the  rational  mind 
{as  fuch)  hates  to  remain  in  fufpenfe,  and  goes  into  fome  conclufion  or  other ;  this  confequencc 
plainly  follows,  Tlmt  ii:e  Jhould  be  as  cautious  in  doubting  as  in  dogmatizing  .-  It  is  eafy  to  hoift 
our  fails,  but  uncertain  whither  the  winds  and  >vaves  may  carry  us.  The  direft  contrary  of 
this  conclufion  hath  been  admitted  in  all  ages  :  Every  man  fuppofes  himfelf  qualified  to  be  3 
Doubter  ;  want  of  attention  will  make  us  think  fo  ;  but  the  quelKon  fhould  be  conlldered,  how 
we  are  to  fteer  next  ?  for,  as  I  have  faid,  we  will  taie  party,  and  go  into  fome  conclufion  or 
other.  Without  this  caution  errors  wiU  be  multiplied  inftead  of  being  correfled ;  and  it  is  to 
this  want  of  being  qu.ilified  to  doubt  aright,  that  the  feveral  denominations  of  Atheifm  are 
owing.  There  is  but  one  way  by  which  the  veflel  can  enter  the  port  again  ;  but  a  thoufand  way* 
{he  may  mifcarry  in  the  wide  ocean.  Contradiftioos,  like  rocks  and  fhelves,  are  ealily  Humbled 
on.  Epicurus  ftumbled  on  chance  and  atoms;  Strata  <m  matter  and  gravity  :  Arijlotle  himfelf  on 
in  eternal  and  neceitary  viciffitude  of  things  ;  that  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  changing  necefjity.  It 
had  been  better  to  have  kept  to  his  Mailer's  doflrine.  From  all  this  it  appears  That  it  is  not 
fo  eafy  to  doubt  as  is  generally  imagined;  and  that  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing  as  an 
Unbeliever :  thefe  cool  men  have  their  different  creeds,  fo  much  the  more  (hocking  as  they  are 
lefs  common. 

(c)  No  matter  can  be  one  thinking  fubftance  ;  becaufe,  as  Dr.  Clarke  obferves,  no  matter  is 
one  fubftance,  but  a  heap  of  fubftances. 

(d)  Lucretius  fays,  in  the  place  laft  citedj  at  ver.  864. 

JVajfc  ea,  qiid  fintif:  •videMus  cimque  necejps  'Ji 
Ex  infenJUibuS  ta?nen  amnia  amfiteare 
Principiis  confiare  ■ 

Y  2  ,  comes 
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comes  endued  with  all  the  powers  of  a  human  foul  ;  which  is  really  to 
return  to  the  Epicurean  fcheme,  and  to  be  prefledwith  all  the  nonfenfical 
contradiftions  above.  It  is  the  very  fame  thing  to  aflert,  that  the  repe- 
tition of  the  negation  of  caiife  multiplied  fo  hiany  times,  becomes  a 
caufe.  This  cohtradidlion  is  not  lefiened  by  taking  in  figure,  pofition, 
motion  ;  fince  the  compounding  atoms  are  ftill  dead  and  fenfelefs,  by  fup- 
pofition,  and  by  neceflity.  Lucretius  took  in  all  thefe,  long  before  the 
modern  Sceptic  thought  of  them  (c).  Nay  farther,  this  contradi6lion  is 
not  lefiened,  by  faying  infinite  Power  puts  the  dead  parts  together,  or 
moves  them  thus  mechanically.  This  is  but  borrowing  the  authority  of 
a  word,  to  make  ti  contradiction  pafs.  It  is  the  fame  thing  as  faying; 
infinite  Power  may  bring  a  thiilg  to  ^afe,  without  applying  power  or  ef- 
ficiency, to  produce  it.  Infinity  of  Power  doth  not  exclude  reafon  ;  it 
is  infinitely  reafonable,    and  therefore  cannot   be  a  refuge  for  a  contra- 

(e)  Sed  magni  referre,  ea  prlmuni  qiiantula  confiant 

Senjile  qutx/iuiunt,   i^  qua  JitU  fr<gdita  forma,    . 

Motibus,  ordinihiii,'pctJitiurif  denique  qua  lliit: :—  ; 

It  will  be  urged  here,  that  often  we, fee  a  material  compound  have  properties,  that  isffi  not  jof 
be  found  in  the  parts  of  it :  as  it  may  have  a  fpherical,  cubical,  l3c.  figure,  which  the  parts 
have  not.  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  though  the  parts  may  not  have  the  fame,  figure  with  the 
whole,  they  mull  have  fome  figure ;  and  fo  in  other  things.  From  this  it  would  follow  only, 
that  though  the  parts  may  not  have  the  fame  thought,  perception,  or  volition  with  the  whole ; 
yet  they  muft  neceflarily  have  Jonie  thought ;  and  this  ^is .  not  only  granted,  but  proved  abo\-e 
(Seft.  3.  N^  8.)  Here  let  me  mark  the  difmgepuity  or  the  ignorance  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  ano- 
nymoui  Ad'verfitry.  He  fays  a  clock  hath  potxiet:  to  tell  the  hows,  which  none  of  the  parts 
feparately  have.  It  was  ftiewn  (Seel.  2.  N'^  14  and  15)  when  fpeaking  of  machines  and  me- 
chanical motion,  that  the  figure,  order,  pofition  of  parts,  or  any  other  pofiible  quality  mat- 
ter can  be  endued  with,  would  not  fimply  make  the  clock  move  any  how,  without  the 
immaterial  power  of  grainty  conllai)t!y  afting.  Where  is  the.  argument  from  this  fcr.  the 
materiality  of  fouls?  And  all  that  is  effefted  is,  that  the  index  is ^ regularly  moved,  by  thia 
uniform  adlion  of  gravity,  imprefled  partly  on  the  poift,  and  partly  on  the  pe:td,Jum;  which 
fure  is  no  power  in  die  dock.  It  i«  a  power  from  without,  impreffed  on  deadjnatler,  and 
communicated  by  rejiftance  ^xa  other  dead  matter.  This:  is  no  power  in  the  machine  j  ^r  '\ 
hath  no  power  to  do  othervvife.  This  is  that  very  particular  in  mechanifm,  and  infeparable 
from  it,  that  deftroys  the  Sceptick's  fcheme.  As  to  telling  the  hours,  all  that  is  in  tliis 
equivocal  expreJJJon  is,  that  by  this  mechanical,  motion  time  is  in  feme,  manner  meafured  to 
us.  But  doth  the  f}^'iem  of  luheels,  by  its  own  power  and  Ikill  tell,  the  hours  ?-  That  is  the; 
idea  defigned  to  be  conveyed  under  an  ambiguous  expreffion.  The  Author  might,  by  the 
fame  philofophy,  have  aflured  us,  that  the  earth  hath  a  ponx'er  of  maTcing  night  and  day,  and 
of  placing  the  fun  in  all  the  figns.  Thefe,  in  Ihort,  are  fuch  powers  as  coniill  in  paffivity  only  i 
that  is,  powers  that  are  mf powers. 

didion. 
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didion.  But  this  is  all  the  ufe  the  Sceptic  makes  of  it :  after  it  hath 
ferved  his  end  in  fuch  ahfurdities  ;  infinite  Power  is  but  a  word,  like 
other  things,  and  the  infinitely  powerful  Being  'nothing.  Lnftly,  let  us 
obferve,  that  it  is  perfcdtly  abfurd  to  fay  infinite  Power  may  fuperadd  a 
property  to  a  fubftance  incapable  of  receiving  it,  (N"  14,  15,  and  26. 
Seft.  I.)  that  is,  incapable  of  befng  the  fubject  of  it.  The  fubflance  being 
firft  divifible,  and  then  the  parts  of  it  ftill  remaining  dead  ;  the  property 
can  have  no  fiibjecft  of  inhefion  but  the  junition  of  dead  parts  to  dead 
parts  (f).  But,  as  hath  been  faid  before,  that  the  junilion,  putting  to- 
gether, or  cohefion  of  dead  particles,  itfelf  a  property,  fliould  be  the 
fub)c£t  of  another  property,  is  an  abfurdity  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  hath  fufH- 
ciently  expofed.  Whence  it  is  plain,  whatever  artifice  or  fliift  men  may 
ufe  of  in  affirming  the  materiality  of  the  foul,  they  will  always  be  liable  to 
the  contradicftions  fhewn  above  :  and  from  the  principle  there  laid  down> 
all  the  objeflions  againft  its  being  immaterial,  drawn  from  the  fymptoms- 
of  mechanifm,  and  mechanical  motion  in  the  body,  lofe  their  force  at 
once  -,  without  recurring  to  what  was  faid  N°  13.  Sed.  2.  which  cuts 
them  off  upon  other  accounts.  However,  we  fhall  go  on  to  parti- 
cularize them. 

■  V.  The  firft  difficulty  men  pretend  to  have  in  allowing  the  foul  to; 
be  material,  is  what  hath  been  accidentally  mentioned  elfewhere  (Seft.  2.. 
N°  3^.)  wz.  that  they  cannot  conceive  w/^^w,  or  htruj  immaterial  fub- 
ftance could  be  joined  to  matter  in  the  bodies  of  men,  beafts  and 
infetfls.  But  to  (hew  the  weaknefs  of  this  objedion,  we  need  only  confider 
what  hath  been  already  proved  to  be  done  even  with  regard  to  the  bodies 
of  animals,  and  by  whofe  power.  The  bodies  of  all  animals,  man's  not 
excepted,-  are  brought  up  from  things  of  imperceptible,  magnitude, 
through  various  ftagesj  under,  different  forms,  and  with  different  methods 
of  oeconomy-v  fo  that  often  the  body  of  the  fa-me  creature  feems  as  dif- 

f/J  The  necelTity  of  what  is  here  aflerted  will  appear  thus.  Suppofe  the  ihai/ng  comfound, 
w  ivhole^  divided  into  two  halves  (aa  all  matter  is  divifiUe)  ;  if  both- thefe  think,  divide 
them  again,  fsff.-  If  all  the  parts ;?///  //.-//i/f,  all  matter  is  a'  thinking '  fubflance  ;  and  what 
multiplicity  of  confcioufnefs  muft  there  be  in  a  material  foul  !  Or  if  we  Hop  at  any  divifion. 
the  laft  fhjnking^  WWf,  refolved  by  divifion  into  unthinking  parts,  had  nothing  but  tlie 
jw:aion,  or  adding  together  of  thefe  parts,  to  be  the  fupport  of  the  fuperadded  property,  of 
thought,  reafon,  i^c.  which,  not\vitbftanding  of,  the  word  Omnlpotevce  inferted,  is  as  contra- 
diftory,  as  any  other  way  of  affertin^  the  materiality  of  tliinking  Beings. 

ferent 
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ferent  From  itfelf,  as  from  that  almoft  of  any  Other  {g)%  and  all  this 
by  the  conftant  intervention,  and  real  adiion,  of  infinite  Power  exert- 
ed. The  inexprefTibly  fine  mechanifm  is  the  work  of  Almighty  Wif- 
dom  ;  the  mechanical  motions  are  his  imprefllons  ;  and  thus  fpontaneous 
motion  itfelf  is  effedled.  How  can  we  think  then,  when  his  Power  is 
prefent  in  forming  and  moulding  their  bodies,  and  ready  to  be  fUbfer- 
vient  to  their  fpontaneous  motions,  that  he  Ihould  forget  to  add  the  fpon- 
taneous -principle.,  or  that  there  fliould  be  difficulty  in  it.  This  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  work,  and  principally  intended.  We  could  fcarce  conceive 
even  of  a  man,  when  he  forms  the  parts  of  any  machine,  that  he  fliould 
forget  the  power  which  all  the  reft  fuppofe,  and  for  which  they  are  de- 
figned.  The  Power  of  the  Creator  is  incefiandy  exerted  upon  all  the 
inaminate  parts  of  the  creation  ;  and  muft  it  not  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion, when  exerted  upon  the  living  and  rational  part  of  his  works?  And 
then  how  high  will  that  proportion  rife  ?  It  fhall  be  fhewn,  or  rather  it 
is  felf-evident,  that  the  wide  extended  Univerfe,  though  ftretched  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  imagination,  with  all  the  wonders  of  wifdom,  and 
power  in  it,  is  folely  defigned  for  the  f^ike  of  intelligent  Beings.,  to  train 
them  up  for  a  rational  eternity.  Thefe  are  the  proper  Eleves  (or  pupils,  if  I 
might  fo  fay)  of  a  Being  himfelf  infinitely  rational.  His  care  therefore  about 
thefe,  either  in  uniting  them  to,  or  difengaging  them  from  matter,  and  in 
all  other  refpedts,  muft  (if  I  may  venture  fo  to  fpeak)  be  the  principal 
part  of  his  work,  his  ultimate  view.  Lucretius  fays,  E£e  animas  prajlo 
deridiculum  ejfe  videlur.  But  what  is  there  ridiculous  in  it,  except  think- 
ing as  he  did  that  they  were  ready  by  chance.  This  indeed  is  abfurd 
enough,  but  the  abfurdity  is  of  his  own   making. 

VI,  The  next  argument  for  materiality  is.  That  we  fee  the  foul  gene- 
rated with  the  body,  grom  with  the  body,  and  at  laft  decay  with  the  bo- 
dy ;  at  firft  tender  and  weak,  then  robuft,  and  in  the  end  feeble  arid 
worn  (h).      I   obferved    before,    when   fpeaking  of  fpontaneous   motion, 

(Sea. 

(&)  T^^^  body  of  the  common  frog  goes  through  eight  or  ten  different  fhapes,  before  it  is 
perfeAed ;  not  to  mention  the  transformation  of  infefts,  fome  of  which  firft  creep,  then  /-wim, 
and  at  laft  fy :  and  the  microfcope  fhews  us  that  nature  is  uniform  and  confoiiant  to  herfelf  in 
the  formation  of  all  animals,  which  are  very  different  in  their  firfl  Jtamiha,  from  what  they  aie 
in  their  laft  perfeftion. 

(h)  Prieterea,  glgni  pdrilei-  cum  corf  ore;  fs"  u/ii 
Cre/ceri  /entmus  ;  paiiteyque  feiiefare  mentem, 

Natt 
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(Seft.  2.    N°  18.)    that   the   reafon   of  the  imperfection  of  it  in   infants, 
wounded  men,  decrepit  old  people,    and  generally  all   thofe  who  labour 
under  any  kind  of  infirmity   or   difeafe,    is  the  ineptitude  of  the   inftru- 
ments  and  apparatus  of  motion  ;  that  all  on  the  part  of  the  will  is  equally 
difpofed  then  as  at  other  times  ;  that  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  doth 
not  allow,  or  imagine  it  poffible,    tjiat   difeafe  or  "age  fhould  affed  the 
will,  or  weaken  the  intenfity  of  our  defires  ;   and  that  we  are  fabjedl  to 
no  decays  or  depredations  of  time  in  refpedt  of  that  which  is  the  proper 
adiivity  and  power  of  the  foul.     But  the  Epicurean  hath  palmed  upon  us 
the  accidents  of  the  body,  as  belonging  to  the  foul  itfclf ;  becaufe  by  the 
law  of  their  frefent  union,  it  is  forced  to  fympathize  with  them.     It  was 
while  he  looked  upon  his  anns  that  Milo  wept,  and  cried  ;   At  hi  quidcm 
jam  mortui  funt.     He  did  not  lament  the  decay  of  his  foul,  but  his  mufcles 
fhrunk  up,    and  finevvs  unftrung.      It   is  the  body  of  the  elephant,    thaE 
fupports  the  turret  and  fighting  men.     Let  us  fuppofe,  as  a  pofTible  con- 
jedure  only,  that  the  body  hath  an  immaterial  mover,  which  is  obliged  to 
move  it,    by  the  inflrumentality  of  organs,    and  the  laws  of  mechanifm  ; 
and  all  thefe  appearances  become  equall-j  necejfar^,  as  on  the  fuppofition  of 
JlMcretius's  material  movers:    which  fhews  us   how    equivocal  thefe  appear- 
ances are  ;  and  hovf  fophijlical  it  is  to  build  a  conclufion  upon  them.     But 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  principle  laid  down  in  N°  2.  and  the  reafonino- 
upon    it  N°  3.    (That  it   is  impoffible  matter,    by   being  moved,    fhould 
arrive  to   the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  i£c.)  that   which  was  only  a   pof- 
fible conjedurc,    becomes    abfolutely    certain  ;     and    the    fceptical    con- 
clufion  demonftratively  falfe.      Farther  ;    Jet  us  put  the  Sceptic  in   mind 
here,  that  though  there  is  a  nobler  fpecies  of  adlivity  in  the  human  foul. 

Nam  welut  tnfirmo  pucri,  lenercque  ■i.agcintur 

Corf  ore  ;  Jic  animi  /squrtur  fententia  tenuis. 

Indi  uhi  rahvfiis  adok'vit  •viribiu  aias  ; 

Coiifilium  quoque  tnajus,  izf  au^Jer  efi  animi   -vis. 

PoJ},  ubi  jam  iMilidii  quaj/atu  ''jl  'virihus  a^i 

Corpus,  is"  obtulis  ceciderunt  wiribus  artus, 

Claiuiicat  ingenium  ;  delirat  linguaque  minjque  ; 

Omnia   defidunt ;  atque  una  tempore  defunf. 

Ergo  dijjohi,  iffc.  t.  •       

lHb.-3.veri  446,-    '    '"^i   \V'*' 
IJow  abfiird  is  it  hat!  tp  pretend  that  the  tssns  fiebkiiefi  is  in  lie  iitenfity  of  childtens  de- 
sires, as  ia  the  limbi  of  th^n  bodies,  contrary  to  all  experience  .'    ,  '■' 
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than  moving  the  body  ;  yet  fince  that  can  no  way  appear,  but  by  fome 
moiionof  the  body  ;  and  fince  all  bodily  motion  is  performed  mechani- 
cally, even  by  Lucretius's  robuft  foul:  if  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  is 
quite  difordered,  the  power  of  the  foul  muft  be  quite  hid  to  us,  who 
•can  fee  but  with  bodily  eyes  ;  while  the  a(flive  Being  itfelf  remains  un- 
touched in  its  nature.  Therefore  he  concludes  wrong  from  the  former  pre- 
mifcs,  when  he  fays. 

Ergo  dijfolvi  quoqtie  convemt   omnem    anhnai 
Naluratn  ;  ceti  fittnus  in  alias  a'ens  auras. 

v:  A   " .:"        '  •'■i  oj  -1  ■ 

■  Vll.  As  to  what  is  faid  in  this  objeftion  of  the  generation  and  vegeta- 
tion oi  ionh  \  it  is  contradidory  that  any  fubftance,  whether  material, 
or  immaterial,  can  be  generated  (Seft.  2.  N°  32.)  -,  and  contradidory  that 
immaterial  fubftance  fliould  vegetate  :  vegetation  is  performed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  dead  parts.  The  human  foul  is  indeed  at  firft  without  know- 
ledge, and  without  experience  ;  but  hath  the  power  of  attaining  both. 
Why  ftiouid  it  be  endued  with  the  power,  and  prevented  in  the  exercife 
of  it,  by  receiving  its  knowledge  inftantaneoufly  ?  Have  the  power  to 
.icquire  a  thing  -,  and  receive,  it  without  the  help  of  that  power  ?  This 
is  the  very  particular  that  diftinguiflies  it  from  the  irrational  foul  of 
brutes.  They  are  incapable  of  improvement  ;  finifhed  in  their  fpecific 
perfecftions  all  at  once.  Not  having  this  power,  they  have  no  novitiate  to 
go  through  ;  nor  is  improvement  expedted  from  them.  It  is  true,  it 
was  neceffary  that  the  firft  individuals  of  mankind  fhould  be  furnifhed  ex- 
traordinarily with  knowledge,  or  experience  at  leaft,  'the  firft  inftitution 
oj  things  is  always  necejfarily  different  from  the  law  of  their  future  procedure- 
This  is  fo  with  refpedt  to  the  very  body  :  with  refpcft  to  every  thing, 
if  ever  there  was  a  creation,  rather  than  an  eternal  feries  of  dependent  and 
eifeded  caufes.  But  it  would  have  been  even  unreafonable  that  it  Ihould 
be  thus,  after  the  inftitution  was  fettled.  Our  improvement  mufl:  be  by 
our  own  induftry,  a  part  of  our  -probation  as  rational,  having  received 
the  power,  and  being  forced  upon  the  firft  exercife  of  it  by  the  neceflitics 
of  the  body.  Of  all  which  hereafter.  It  was  wifely  ordered,  agreeably 
to  this,  that  the  body  ftiould  be  long  weak,  ^longer  weak  than  that  of 
any  other  animal )  till  experience  was  attained,  and  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  laid.  It  had  been  eafy  to  have  entered  us  upon  the  world, 
with  the  fame  perfection  of  knowledge  and  reafon,  that  we  have  when 
2  we 
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^t  go  out  of  it ;  or  much  greater  :  but  I  beg  it  ma/  be  confidered, 
that  habits  are  to  be  acquired  byj  the  terms  -,  and  therefore  habits  of 
virtue.  Such  a  notion  as  infufed  virtue  is  inconfiftenr.  Improvement  mufi 
be  our  own  aB;  our  firft  trial  therefore  was  to  be  in  our  firft  begin- 
nings; and,  naturally  fpeaking,  I  may  fay  our  only  trial;  if  we  con- 
fider  how  eafily  the  mind,  once  inflamed  with  the  love  of  reafon  and 
virtue,  is  carried  on.  How  abfurdly  is  it  in  every  body's  mouth.  That 
nature  is  a  jlep-mother  to  man  enly  of  all  living  creatures ;  when  the 
Author  of  nature  proceeds  in  the  moft  rational  courfe  with  rational  Be- 
ings! Every  thing  is  beft  as  he  hath  ordered  it;  if  we  would  judge 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  by  the  meaiure  of  our  own 
prejudices. 

VIII.  The  infinuation  of  the  foul's  wearing  away  and  decaying  with 
the  body,  is  a  wilful  mijlake ;  there  are  fuch  inftances  of  the  contrary, 
as  cannot  leave  a  man^  ignorant,  that  the  decay  is  all  on  one  fide  {i). 
People  of.fober  and  temperate  lives  preferve  a  clearnefs  of  judgment, 
and  vigour  of  mind,  to  the  laft  :  though  this  cannot  be  fiiid  indeed  of 
luxury  and  conjlant  debauches,  which  firft  attack  the  fprings  of  mechanical 
motion,  and  difguife  the  adtivity  of  the  foul,   long  before   it   leaves   the 

(i)  See  Cicero  of  old  age.  The  inflance  of  Jp.  Clauditts  is  remarkable.  He  was  blind 
with  age,  and  not  able  to  walk— —But  I  refer  to  his  fpeech  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Pyrrhus 
[nfoTfjon  (Ml  (T^«)  tW  iT!»t  T*  l'ii>itict,Ta  rixJ'O  «n«*f»5  i<pifi',  ii  VufLaXa  '  x.  s.  /.]  And  of  Pyr- 
rhus himfelf,  when  he  was  ftiipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mejfapii,  he  fays.  The  ftorm  threw 
him  afhore  t3  jU/£»  cainiecn  TritirairatrDi  i^tarai  t^fttTct,  'ioXft,ri  «s  x«i  pi^^i;  t?5  "^v^i  iitTcu- 
fo»T«  H-fo?  rlia  liTTc^Ui.  I  fhall  not  fpeak  of  Majiniffa,  nor  compare  with  him  Atrenge-xebe 
in  latter  times  ;  but  defire  any  one  to  confider  the  account  which  the  Mbi  dt  Fertot  gives  of 
the  King  of  Maroc,  and  the  different  circumftances  of  his  boiiy  and  mind,  the  very  lall  dny 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  gained  the  battle  oi  Alcacer.  [Revoluticm  o/^  Portugal,  p.  19.)  II  Ji 
vrfoit  mourir  lui-meme  i£  fa  foibkjfe  etoit  Ji  granJe,  qiiil  r.e  douta  point,  quit  ne  fut  arri'vi  a 
fon  dernier  jour,  it  rtoMia  rien  dans  cetfe  extremite  pour  li  rendre  k  plus  beau  de  fa  ide.  H 
rangea  lui-mem»  fin  arm'ee  en  hataille,  i^  donna  tons  Its  ordres  arjee  Outant  de  nettete  d'efprit 
iff  d' application,  que  sil  eut  (t'e  en  parfaite  fant'i.  II  etendit  meme  fa  pr'fvoyance  jufqu'  aur 
evenetnens  qui  pouvoient  arri'ver  ^arfa  mort,  {3*  il  ordtnna  aux  Oficiers  dont  il  etoit  environne,  que 
t'il  expiroit  pendant  la  chaleur  du  combat,  en  en  cachdt  a'vec  foin  la  nourvelk,  (jf  que  pour  en- 
tretinir  la  confiance  des  fildats,  on  feign'it  de  'venir  prendre  fes  ordies,  iS*  que  les  Aides  de  camp 
f approchaffent  a  Tordinaire  de  fa  liti'cre,  comme  s'il  cut  it'e  encore  en  iiie.  ■  1 1  I  fhall  not  tran- 
fcribe  more,  but  the  whole  paflage  deferves  to  be  read,  Such  inllances  as  thefe  fufficiently  tak« 
off  the  calumny  in  the  objeaion. 

Z  body 
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body  (k).  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  great  Philofophers  of  antiquity  were 
men  of  long  lives,  who  wrote  and  taught  till  extreme  age.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  I  might  quote  all  Tullfs  Book  de  Sene5iute.  How  well  doth  Calo  rediify 
our  prejudices  (/) !  A  virtuous  old  age,  fuch  as  the  Cenfor  himfelf  defcribes 
it  is  the  lovelieft  fpeftacle  in  human  things.  The  virtuous  old  man  has 
attained  what  all  men  defire  {m)  ;  and  in  the  way  that  all  men  fhould 
defire  it  :  he  is  paft  the  fhelves  and  dangers  of  life  (n),  which  the  young 
muft  encounter  {fatally  -perhaps) ;  he  rides  fecurely  in  the  port  (0) ;  and  fhall, 
inftead  of  being  extinguifhed  for  ever,  be  lafely  landed  in  a  new  country ; 
unlcfs  we  can  fuppofe  that  rational  Beings  are  to  be  abandoned  at  lad, 
by  a  Being  himfelf  infinitely  rational :  which  if  we  could  affirm,  there  is 
nothina  that  we  might  not  deny.  In  Ihort,  a  philofophical  youth  makes  a 
comfortable  old  age  (p).  And  then  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of 
reafon ;  ready,  and  (by  going  through  this  laft  and  beft  part  of  our  life; 
in  fome  meafure  prepared,  to  enter  into  the  fociety  of  its  inhabitants  (q). 
And  if  this  be  a  rational  expeftation,  there  is  an  end  of  the  Sceptick's 
objeftion  •,  for  a  rational  delufion  is  a  contradidion  (r). 

IX.  The  next  arf^ument  brought  to  prove  that  the  foul  is  nothing  but  the 
refult  of  the  mechanical  difpofition  of  the  body,  is,  that  in  fome  diftempers  of 
the  body  it  is  delirious  and  mad,  and  fpeaks  wild  things ;  and  that  the  power  of 

fi)  Libidimfa  emm  (^  intmperans  adolefcentia  cffatum  corpus  tradit  fmeButi.  Cic.  de  fe- 
nefhit.  Some,  it  is  true,  receive  a  bad  conftitution  from  their  parents :  but  heieiitary  dillem- 
pers  are  generally  owing  to  mifconduft  in   their  firft  rife. 

//)  A  qua  [natura]  non  'verijimik  eft,  cu/n  caterte  partes  atatis  bene  defcripta  ftwt,  extremum 
aSum,  tanquam  ah  inerti  pacta,  tffe  negkaum.  Ibid.  If  we  put  down  Gsd  for  Nature  here,  no 
reafon  can  be  ftronger,  nor  any  thing  more  true. 

(m)  At  eft  el  meliore  cmditio-<e  [ftwx']  qiiam  adolefcens,  cum  id  quad  fperat  iUe,  hie  jam  ccnfe- 
cuius  eft.     Vie  'vult  diu  nji'vert,  hie  diu  'vixit. 

(n)  O  fraclarum  mmus    atatis,  ft   quidem  id  auferi  a  nobis,    quad   eft    in    adoleftentia   witio- 

fiftimum.  ^  .  ,  J  r 

(0)  5u<t  mihi  quidem  tarn  jucunda  eft,  ut  quo  propius  ad  mortem  accedam,  quafi  terram  'vt- 
derercHcar,  aliquandique  in  portum  ex  lo>iga  navigatione  ejfe  wnturus. 

(p)  Aptiffimaommnojunl,  Scipio,  &  Lo'/i,  arma  fer.eautis,  artes  exercitationefque -virtutum :  qua 
in  omni  atate  cult^,  cum  multum  diuque  -vixeris,  miriftcos  ajeruni  fruHus. 

(q)  O  pr^ekrum  diem  cum  ad  illud  divinorum  animorum  concilium,  caticmque  proficifcar  ! 
(r)  Mull  it  not   appear  abfurd  to  any  thinking  perfon,    to  fay,  Man  may  cmri-vi  famething 
Jre  reafomhle  than  Gad  hath?    This,  in  general  is  contradidory.     And    in    the  prefent  cafe 
the   contradiaion   is  flagrant,    if  we  fhould  fay,  an  infinitely  rational  Being  may  fiuflrate  his 
creatures  of  a  rational  expeftation. 

^  medicine 
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medicine"  cures  it  again,  as  it  doth  the  body  (j).  The  modern  Sceptick 
always  quotes  this  with  great  fecurity  and  triumph  ;  but  let  him  feri- 
cufly  refledt  how  little  it  concludes.  For  fince  by  N"  2  and  3,  (not  to 
go  farther  back  to  other  arguments;  it  is  the  greateft  'contradiction  that 
fpontaneous  motion,  in  the  meaneft  infeft ;  that  the  very  irrational  foul 
in  brutes ;  that  words  fpoke  ever  fo  much  at  random ;  that  any  percep- 
tion or  idea,  how  wild  foever,  fhould  be  the  effedt  of  pure  mechanifm- 
how  much  a  greater  impolTibility  is  it,  that  fuch  a  noble  appearance  as 
reafofi  difturbed  (for,  in  refpeft  of  the  brute-nature,  even  that  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  dignity)  that  fuch  a  fuperior  appearance,  I  fay,  Ihould 
be  the  refult  of  a  mechanical  difpofition  of  matter  !  If  reafon  difturbed 
is  the  refult  of  mechanifm  difturbed,  reafon  is  the  refult  of  mechamfm. 
Doth  not  this  leave  the  aflertion  ftill  loaded  with  all  that  heap  of  in- 
tolerable abfurdities  mentioned  in  N"  2  ?  Reafon  difturbed  is  a  complex 
appearance,  implying  reafon,  and  the  diforder  of  that  reafon  ;  or  reafon 
affefted  after  a  certain  and  particular  manner;  now,  fince  it  is  certain 
that  the  power  itfelf  muft  belong  to  an  immaterial  Being,  it  is  very  con- 
ceivable that  the  diforder,  or  the  particular  affedion,  or  the  difturbance 
in  the  exercife  of  that  power,  may  proceed  from  an  external  caufe  either 
material,  or  immaterial.  This  I  think  is  a  categorical  anfwer  'to  this 
boafted  difficulty.  Let  us  here  refume  a  little  the  example  of  the  clock 
N°  20.  of  the  laft  fedion  ;  and  it  is  not  only  reafonable  to  argue  wich  the 
Sceptick  from  that  example,  by  which  he  feems  to  infult  over  his  adver- 
faries  ;  but  remarkable  that  he  may  be  confuted  from  it :  fuppofe  it  Ihould 
ftrike  twelve,  while  the  hand  points  at  fix,  and  that  all  the  motions  in 
it,  how  many  foever  they  be,  fhould  contradidt  each  other,  inftead  of 
agreeing  -,  every  body  would  allow  that  thefe  contradidory  motions  as 
much  ftand  in  need  of  a  power  to  produce  them,  as  if  they  agreed. 
There  is  indeed  no  difl^erence  in  either  cafe,  as  to  the.  motions  thcm- 
felves:  and  as  to  their  jarring,  we  would  refer  that  to  fom"e  accidental  im- 
pediment, or  any  thing  rather  than  the  want  of  an  immaterial  Power,  fuch 

(s)  ^in  etiam  morbis  in  corporis  avius  eiTat, 

Stepe  aiiimur,  dementi t  enim,  lieliraque  fatur,  (^c. 

Lib.  3.  ver.  464.  and  again  ver.  509. 
Et  quoniam  mentem  faiiari,  corpus  ut  a-grum, 
Cernimus ;  (^  fiecli   medecind  po£e  <videmus  : 
Id  qmque  fra/agit  mortakm  njiwre  mentem,  (Jc. 

Z   2  as 
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as  gravity  or  elafticity.  And  though  we  faw  the  motions  brought  to  har- 
mony again,  and  the  difeafe  (fo  to  call  it)  cured,  by  reftifying  the  dif- 
order  of  the  parts ;  that  could  never  make  us  believe  that  no  mover  was 
neceflary,  befides  the  mechanical  configuration  of  thefe  parts  ;  but  confirm 
Us  in  the  contrary,  by  fhewing  us  where  the  diforder  lay,  and  how  it  was 
cured  (/  ).  By  this  we  may  fee,  in  a  parallel  cafe,  how  the  diforder  of 
the  mechanifm  of  matter  may  diforder  the  aftion,  or  influence,  of  an  im- 
material power  upon  it  ("for  fuch  the  adlion  of  gravity  or  elafticity  hatb 
been  fhewn  to  be)  >  and  therefore  plainly  enough  reconciles  any  fuch  dif- 
order, with  the  immateriality  of  the  foul. 

X.  When  this  will  not  turn  to  account,  the  modern  Sceptick  makes 
another  ufe  of  the  prefent  difficulty,  and  contends  that  at  leafl  the 
perfeftion  of  rational  thinking  depends  on  the  mechanifm,  or  right  dif- 
pofition  of  the  matter  of  the  body  ;  "  elfe  why  Ihould  an  accident,  or  in- 
*«  difpofition  of  the  body  diforder  our  reafon?'*  This  objcdtion  is  fo 
plaufible,  that  the  generality  of  men  allow  it  to  be  matter  of  fad:,  and 
therefore  unanfwerable ;  and  yet  it  is  plainly  equivocal,  and  hath,  like 
moft  others,  a  double  meaning  ;  one  that  is  confifl:ent  enough  with  the 
immateriality  and  rational  nature  of  the  foul,  and  another,  artfully  fhufHed 
in  under  colour  of  that,  inconfiftent  with  both  thefe.  I  have  juft  before 
obferved,  "Thai  a  thing  ma'j  he  an  impediment  when  wrong,  which  cannot  be 
an  efficient  caufe,  though  right :  and  therefore  the  real  eff.cient  caiife,  though 
it  hath  in  itfelf  all  the  power  and  art,  muft  depend  on  this  other  thing 
for  not  hindering  or  obftruding  its  operations  :  and  there  are  abundance 
of  inftances  which  Ihew  familiarly  that  the  regular  exercife  of  a  faculty, 
or  power,  may  be  difturbed  by  the  wrong  difpofition  of  an  organ  or  in- 
ftrument  •,  and  yet  the  skill  of  the  Artiji  be  quite  independent  of  the 
right  difpofition  of  it.  Thus  a  Mufician  can  make  but  bad  harmony,  if 
the  inftrument  he  plays  upon  be  out  of  order  j  nor  can  the  moft  com- 
mon Mecbanick  exert  the  perfodion  of  his  skill,  if  the  tools  he  works 
■withal  are  unfit  for  his  purpofe.     Now  to  apply  this  j  the  foul  is  forced 

(i)  TWs,  and  a  thoufand  other  inflances,  ftiew,  tiiat  a  thing  may  be  an  impediment,  if  wrong; 
which  cannot  be  an  efficient  caufe,  though  ever  fo  right  :  and  yet  it  is  plain,  in  all  the 
Atheift's  arguments  for  the  materiality  of  the  foul,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  nothing  could 
kinder  an  effett,  but  what  could  produce  it.  Which  any  cme  may  apply  at  his  kifuie  to  them  all. 

m. 
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HI  this  ftate.  of  union,  to  have  recourfe  to  a  rtaterial  fenfory,,  where  th.e 
imprenions   of  things  are  firft  made,  and  ftill  preferved,    as  to  its   repofi- 
iory  or  diary,  if  I  may  fo  fay.      From  all  that  has   been  faid  in  the  three 
laft  fedions,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  it  appears  that  the  foul  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  this  material  fenfory,  as  a  MuGcian  is  from  the  harpficord  or 
inftrument  he  touches.     The  foul  can  apply  to  this  repofitory,  examine  the 
nature  of  what  it  finds  there,  chufe  this,  rejedl  that,  compare  things,  join 
them  together,  reafon  from  them,  and  (fo  to  exprefs  it)  make  up  mufick 
and  harmony  out  of  them  :  for  all  this  doth  not  recede  far  from  the  com- 
parifon   mentioned.     In  this  the   perfeftion  of  rational   thinking    confifts, 
iince  here  the  power  and  adivity  of  the  foul  is  exerted,  and  all  the  art 
and  skill  manifefled.      But  if  thefe  impreffions  are  darkened,    as  in  fleep  ; 
or  if  they  are  difordered  and  jumbled,  as  in  many  cafualties  (which  the  ob- 
jeflion  hints  at)  they  may  j  or  if  other  impreffions  are  made,  contrary  to 
the  order  of  external  nature,  as  in  dreams :    that  the    foul  (hould  be  per- 
cipient of  impreffions,    which  for  the  time  are  not,    or  not  percipient  of 
thofe  which  are,  is  impoflible  j  which  therefore  can  be  no  imputation  on  its 
rational  nature  ;  for  thus  far  it  is  barely  paffive.    If  new  impreffions  are  made, 
or  the  former  impreffions  darkened,  or  not  patent  ;  it  is  only  the  percep- 
tivity of  the  foul  (in  which  we  are  necej/ary  and  pa_five  at  all  times)  which 
is  mifinformed  from  without,  and  not  its  rational  power  or  adlivity,  which 
is  perverted  within.     Lee  it  be  confidered,  that  even  the  fenfory,  or  that 
part  of  the  brain  to  which  the  foul  is  united,  is  external  to  the  foul,  i.  e. 
doth  not  belong    to  it   as  a  part  of  itfelf :    and   therefore  it  may   have 
mifreprcfentations  made  to  it»  by  means  of  this,    and  yet  not  be  touched 
or  affeded  ip  its  own  nature.     I  do  not  fee,  according  to  this  objection, 
why    it  fliould  not  be  made  an  imputation  on   the  rational  nature  of  the 
foul,  that  it  is  at  all  joined  to  a  material  organ.     And  then  the  objedion 
is  levelled  at  fomething  higher  than  the  foul  itfelf.     What  imperfedion  can 
it  be  in  a  percipient  Being,   that  it  is  percipient  of  what  is  prefented  to 
it  ?     What  is  it  that  makes  us  percipient  of  the  beautiful  profped  of  na- 
ture in  a  ftarry  night,  or  of  the  pleafant  Jandfcape  round  us  by  day  ?     It 
is  that  certain  impreffions  are  made  by  the  optick  nerves  on  this  fenfory  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,    and  which    the  percipient  is  under  a  neceffity  of 
perceiving.     And  if  in  a  dream,  or  otherwife,  different  impreffions  fliould 
be  made  on  the  fenfory,  whereby  the  face  of  nature  (hould  be  reprefented 
wild  and  hideous ;  or  if  founds  fhould  be  excited  full  of  horror  and  dif- 
cord  ;  the  percipient  muft  be  ec^ually  paffive  in  perceiving  thefe.    Thus 
*  vie 
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we  fee  there  is  the  fame  neceffity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  for  per- 
ceiving thefe  impreffions  which  are  made  reproaches  on  the  foul,  as  for 
perceiving  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  creation. 

XI.  Farther,  can  it  be  any  imputation  on  the  foul,  that  the  regifter  in 
the  corporeal  fenfory  is  darkened,  or  covered  up  in  fleep  ?  or  fuppofe 
this  fhould  happen  in  other  cafes  ?  This  plainly  proceeds  from  the  im- 
perfedlion  of  the  body.  But  is  it  the  fault  of  the  foul  that  ic  is  obliged 
to  make  ufe  of  this  corporeal  regifter .'  If  there  were  any  fault  here; 
that  would  be  levelled  at  a  higher  caufe,  as  has  been  fiid  :  but  there  is 
really  no  miftake  or  blunder  in  the  cafe  ;  but  a  neceflity  arifing  from 
the  confinement  of  fpirit  to  a  dark  corporeal  prifon  :  when  the  confine- 
ment is  taken  off,  things  muft  be  otherwife.  Now  external  circumftances 
being  thus  difpofed,  the  regifter  or  feat  of  memory  is  darkened,  impref- 
fions are  made  on  the  fenfory,  the  foul  neceftiirily  perceives  thefe,  the  per- 
ceptions are  as  real  as  if  the  objeds  really  exirted,  the  foul  takes  them 
for  real,  it  afts  and  behaves  as  if  they  were  real.  This  is  neither  to  be 
delirious  nor  mad.  It  would  be  requiring  too  much  o^  ^.n  embodied  fpirit 
to  blame  it  for  being  fubjeft  to  illufions.  Let  us  for  once  fuppofe,  that 
all  thefe  alterations  were  made  in  the  fenfory  while  we  are  awake  ;  and 
then  let  any  one  fay  what  would  be  the  confequence.  The  foul  would 
behave  in  the  very  fame  way  as  it  does  while  we  are  afleep.  There  is  no 
man,  no  not  the  greateft  Philofopher,  who  would  not  be  thus  impofed 
on.  He  hath  not  confidered  the  thing  aright,  who  thinks  he  ftiould  be 
able  to  ftand  his  ground.  Laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  that  fleep  goes  off. 
The  animal  fpirits  aft  on  the  brain  as  ufual,  the  regifter  is  opened,  the 
late  impreffions  effaced,  and  all  is  as  it  was  before.  Thus  the  redtifying 
the  organ  frees  the  foul  from  the  illufion  to  which  it  was  expofed  through 
the  means  of  that  organ.  The  exprefilon  therefore  [mentem  famri,  corpus 
ut  (cgrumt  ccrnimm'\  is  fallacious  and  equivocal.  All  this  feems  an  intel- 
ligible and  eafy  account  of  this  matter,  becaufe  in  truth  it  is  fadt :  and 
how  it  may  be  applied  in  other  cafes  fhall  be  fliewn  in  another  place, 
where  this  fubjecl  fhall  be  confidered  more  at  large.  In  the  mean  time 
let  me  obferve  that,  from  what  has  been  faid  it  appears  unfair,  to  turn 
what  paffes  in  fleep  to  a  reproach  on  the  rational  nature.  Attentively  con- 
fidered it  vindicates  the  foul  from  afperfion,  and  may  be  of  farther  ufe. 
The  Sceptick,  after  he  hath  made  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  would  have  it  remain 
in  that  light,  and  be  no  more  regarded  :  but  that  would  be  wrong.  The  ar- 
gument 
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gutnent  it  affords  for  the  fuper-exiftence  of  fouls,  is  certainly  obvious, 
and  was  fo  in  all  ages.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  fin^e  appearance 
(mifunderflood  and  mifapplied  indeed)  gave  the  firft  rife  to  fuperjlition  and 
Polytheifm.  Homer  is  led  by  it  to  point  full  at  the  fuper-exiftence  of  the 
foul.  He  fpeaks  of  it  with  wonder,  and  introduces  the  profpe£i  which  it 
opens,  with  an  ''ii  ttoVoi,  in  thofe  remarkable  lines  which  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Achilles  after  the  death  of  Patroclus : 

^£1  TToVsj   i]   f»  It?  £f)    «|    «v  'A'tJ'xo  ^ofj(,ai<ri 

'i'uysj   sCpffrvj'xH,    'yooufct^i,    [A.\JfOfA.iv>}Je, 

K«t  [xm  iv.a.'i    f7r4T£M£»*   tixTo    S\  S'ltrxeAov   ocurif. 

Iliad.  t|/.   ver.  103. 

There  is  no  reading  this  without  finding  the  fprings  of  nature  touched  in 
us :  and  the  fevereft  Philofopher  muft  allow  the  obfervation  as  juft  in 
reafon,  as  it  is  natural.  But,  which  is  more  to  my  purpofe,  the  cold  and 
fceptical  Lucretius  was  more  afraid  of  this  appearance,  that  it  would  over- 
turn his  whole  fcheme,  than  of  all  the  phaenomena  of  nature  befide.  He 
forefaw  the  difficulty  from  the  beginning,  and  was  on  his  guard  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  In  propofing  the  feveral  heads  of  his  work,  in  his  entrincr 
on  it,  his  manner  of  mentioning  this  is  very  remarkable.  ."  Chiefly 

(fiys  he)  "  we  muft  Jnveftigate  with  fagacity  the  nature  of  the  foul  ; 
•'  and  what  it  is  which  occafions  thofe  frightful  vifions  to  us,  either  while 
"  Iroad  awake,  when  fick,  or  while  buried  in  fleep  ;  fo  that  we  think  we 
"  hear  and  fee  thofe  before  us,  whofe  bodies  are  laid   in  the   earth  («).'* 

(u)  Turn  cum  primis  ratime  fagaci 

Unde  anima,  atque  animi  cortjlat  natura  wicUndum  ; 
'  Et  quieres  nobis  'vigilantibus  obnjia  menteii 

Terrijket,  morbo  affeilis,  fomaoque  fepultis : 
Cernere  uli  njideamiir  eos,  audireque  coram, 
Morie  obita  quorum   tellus  compkSiitur  ojfa. 

Lib.  I.  ver.  131. 
And  elfewhere  he    gives   this  reafon  for    folving  the  appearance  of  dreaming    by  what  he 
calls  Jimulacra. 

•  Ne  forte  animas  Acherunte  reami/r 

Effugere  ;  aut  umbras  inter  nii'vos  I'olitare  : 
^e^e  aliquid  jioftri  poji  mortem  pojfe  relinqui. 

Lib.  4,  ver.  41, 

Accord- 
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Accordingly,   he  hath  contrived  a  long  mechanical  folution   for  this  pliafe-* 
nomenon  in  his  fourth  book,    in  which  how   he  hath  fucceeded  we  fhall 
fee  afterwards.     So  Mr.  Hobbes  feems   to  have  been  no  lefs  apprehenfive 
of  this  appearance   of  dreams  to  the  overthrow  of  his  pofition.  That  the 
fctil  and  all  fpirits  elfe  were  material ;  which,  as  hath  been  obfe'rved  above, 
he  is  ejtprefs  in  afferting  :   and  he  owns  pretty  explicitely,    that   a   great 
part  of  tlie  Pagan  Religion  was  owing  to  it.     In  his  chapter  of  imagina- 
tion (the  fecond  of  his  Leviathan)  he  fays,  "  From  this  ignorance  of  how 
««  to  diftinguifh  dreams,  and  other  ftrong  fancies,    from  vifton  and  fenfet 
**  did  arife  the  greateft  part  of  the  religion  vf  the  Gentiles  in  time  pajl,  who 
»'  worfhipped  fatyrs,  fawns,   nymphs,  and  the  like  ;    and  now-a-days   the 
<'  opinion  that  rude  people  have  of  fairies,    ghofts  and  goblins  ;    and  of 
»'  the  power  of  witches,  L^cJ"      How  this    Author   folves   the   difficulty, 
we  fhall  alio  fee    below:    but  tho'  the  chimerical    imaginations   of  weak 
people  are  here  indullrioufly  jurnbled  in  with   this  phsenomenon,  which  is 
real   and  conjiant,    yet  that    it   naturally  tends  to   ftrike    religion  into  the 
minds  of  men,  is  fuch  a  quality,  as  fliould  provoke  our  curiofity   to   fee 
what  may  be  in  it.      Though  fuperftition  be  a    human  weaknefs,  yet  all 
relio^ion  is  not    to  be  accounted    bad,    as   Lucretius  contends.      This  con- 
ftant  and  univerfal   appearance  was  not  defigned  to  Humble  men,    I  dare 
fay.      Nor  was  it  defigned  for  no  end,    nor  for   a  bad  end  ;    nor  is  it  the 
effect  of  chance.     If  in  fieep  all  had  been  an  univerfal  blank   of  confciouf- 
nefs  and  afticn,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  perluaded  moft 
men,  by  reafon  alone,Ptliat  the  foul  retained  thefe  powers  in  that  ftate  :  but 
as  things  at  prefent  are,  we  fee  that  the  foul  doth  not  owe  its  perception  to 
the   body,  that  it  is  percipient  when  that  can   communicate  no  adion  to 
it,   and  that   fleep    is  not  an  atfcdlion  of  the  whole  man.      (See  the  note 
(z)  N°  i6.  of  the  kft  fedlion.;      Thefe  particulars   farther  plead  an   ex- 
cufe  for  endeavouring    to  find  out   feme  light,    fome  confiftent   meaning 
in  this  perplexed  fubjed.     (See  N°  23.  of  the  lafl.J 

XII.  From  all  that  is  fiid  it  appears,  that  it  is  no  reproach  upon  the 
rational  foul  to  fay.  That  the  perfedion  of  rational  thinking  depends  on 
the  matter  of  the  body,  as  an  impeding  or  obflruHing  caufe:  But  that  the 
perfedion  of  rational  thinking  fhould  depend  upon  the  matter  of  the 
body,  as  a  promoting  or  effe5ling  caufe  (which  is  indeed  the  true  meaning  in- 
tended in  the  objedlion)  is  a  dired  contradidion.  There  is  certainly  a  de- 
pendences but  it   is   fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it   to  be  above.     Men  when 

they 
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they  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  limitation  and  impediment  which  dead 
matter  naturally  gives  the  foul,  both  in  perception  and  the  exercife  of 
its  rational  faculty  ;  and  when  they  obferve  that,  the  diforder  of  the 
organ  being  again  reftified,  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are  no  farther  ob- 
ftruded,  but  rather  exerted;  Men,  I  fay,  when  they  obferve  this  diffe- 
rence, and  the  foul's  keeping  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  body,  fhould 
not  afcribe  this  dependence  to  the  efficiency  of  the  material  organs,  but  to 
the  rejlaint  which  the  foul  is  fubjeded  to  through  their  means.  It  is 
eafy  to  millake  the  one  of  thefe  dependences  for  the  other,  as  I  micrhc 
fhcw  by  variety  of  examples  ;  and  yet  they  lead  quite  different  ways,  and 
to  oppofite  conclufions.  The  reafoning  in  the  laft  fedion,  if  remem- 
bered here,  and  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this,  ihew 
undeniably,  that  the  perfedion  of  rational  thinking  cannot  be  effedled> 
or  promoted  by  the  dead  matter  of  the  fenfory.  Therefore,  not  to 
fay  any  more  on  that  head,  I  (hall  only  farther  add,  that  we  talk  fo  much 
of  the  fenfory,  and  (though  it  is  but  barely  inftrumental  in  conveying 
outward  motion  to  the  percipient  Being  {v)  fuppofe  it  fo  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  perceiving  ;  that  at  length  we  feem  to  fancy  that  the  percep- 
tive capacity  lies  in  it  alone  ;  or  at  lead,  that  it  is  the  firfl:  and  chief 
thing  that  perceives.  So  much  doth  the  found  of  the  word  [fenfory'] 
make  us  forget  the  nature  of  the  thing  1  Nor  do  we  flop  here  -,  but 
having  once  allowed  it  to  be  the  perdfient,  we  at  length  fuppofe  it  to 
be  the  agent  alfo  ;  though  it  is  very  certain  from  fed:,  i.  and  2.  that 
this  fame  fenfory  is,  after  ail,  nothing,  but  dead  and  fenfelefs  matter.  Why 
fhould  a  fenfory  be  at  all  necefiary  to  the  foul  in  a  Hate  of  union  ?  This 
is  certainly  worth  confidering.  Only  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  in  a  flate  of 
confinement  to  a  dark  and  clofe  cell,  the  adion  of  external  objeds  was 
to  be  conveyed  to  tlie  foul,  by  feme  material  part  or  other,  if  it  were 
at  all  to  be  percipient  of  them.  And  it  is  thus  kept  at  a  diftance  from 
the  objeds  themfeh-es,  and  receives  information  about  them  by  the  me- 
diation of  another  thing,  and   with    difad vantage  (.v;.     Hence  the  foul   is 

at 

C-v)  See  the  Xote  («)  N'=  15.)  of  the  laft  SeSion. 

ix)  I  murt  obf-erve  here,  with  refpecl  to  what  is  faid  concerning  fenfories  th?t  it  is  an  ex 
ceptionable  way  of  fpeaki^.g  to  fay,  Uni^.erfal  j^ace  is  the  r,nfory  of  the  Deity.  I  believe  it 
,s  dcfigned  to  (hew  «s  the  neceffar/  immenfuy  of  God;  or  that  fpace  which  is  necer.,;  and 
Jo,.eth,,g  (r,ot  a  pure  negation)  fome  way  or  other  'oelongs  to  hJm.  But  the  analogical  Ln- 
.ng  of  the  word  fenfiry  n  not  to   be   applied   to  a  Being,  whofe  life  and  perception  can  nei 
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'at  a  great  deal  of  pains,  by  the  help  of  i^s  other  faculty  of  ratiocination 
to  find  out  the  true  natures  of  objeds,  from  this  difadvantageoiis  and 
diftant  manner  of  perception.  From  this  it  appears  we  make  a  very  falfe 
inference,  when  we  conclude,  becaufe  fuch  a  thing  as  this  fenfory  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  riie  foul  in  a  ftate  of  union,  it  mufi:  be  equally  neceflary  to  ic 
5h  a  ftate  of  feparation.  This  is  to  forget  the  difference  of  thefe  t^vo 
ftates  •,  or  to  think  a  medium  of  comrhunicution  will  ftill  be  necelTiiry 
when  we  fuppofe  the  neceffity  removed.  Thiis  is  as  if  I  fhould  fay,  the 
contrivance  of  a  camera  ofcura  would  (till  be  neceflary,  though  I  mio-ht 
look  direftly  on  the  objects  themfelves  in  broad  and  open  day- light. 
For,  as  hath  been  remarked  above  fNote  {n)  N"  15  of  the  lift  fcdion) 
we  may  confider  the  eye  as  the  lefts-,  and  the  fenfory  as  the  fheet  of  white 
•paper  which  receives  the  images.  Bat  farther,  it  is  neceflliry  not  only 
that  images  be  formed  on  this  fenfory,  but  that  the  impreffions  of  therii 
remain  there  for  fome  time  after,  when  even  the  artifice  of  a  camera  ofcura 
cannot  take  effeft ;  as  in  darknej'sy  ftlence,  and  the  ahjence  of  the  obje<ft. 
But  thefe  very  confiderations  fliew  that  none  of  this  artifice  will  be  ne- 
ceflary in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  when  the  foul  is  unconfined,  and  can 
therefore  perceive  at  firft  hand  what  is  done  without,  by  applying  imme- 
dialely  to  the  objedls,  or  being  itfolf  direftly  acce/Tible.  Memory  there- 
fore by  impreflions  muft  be  unneceflTary  in  fuch  a  ftate  (as  has  been 
aflerted  in  the  laft  paragraph)  ;  as  much  as  a  copy  would  be  unneceflTary, 
when  we  might  confult  the  original  icfelf.  And  when  we  are  forced  to 
own  that  it  is  the  foul  itfelf  which  perceives  thus  at  fccond  hand,  and 
under  all  thefe  difadvantages  ;  we  muft  alfo  own  that  it  will  perceive  at 
firft  hand  with  more  eafe ;  for  this  is  ftill  hut  perceiving.  Lee  me  add 
one  confideration  more  with  refped  to  this  fenfory,  and  impreflions  upon 
it,  to  fhew  the  difadvantages  the  foul  is  under  in  perceiving  by  the  help 
of  fuch  a  material  organ.  Ic  was  neceflary  that  this  organ  fliould  be  fo/i 
and  yielding,  that  ic  might  be  capable  of  receiving  impreflions  from  the 
leaft  force  ;  the  force  to  wit  of  the  rays  of  light  afting  on  the  optick 
nerves,  or  other  fuch  feeble  adtion.  And  this  very  quality  makes  thefe 
impreflions  liable  to  be  effaced  or  weakened  by  any  the  leaft  coulrary 
force.     So    that    it   is   wonderful  they  ftiould  be  preferved  for  any    confi- 

iher  be  Ihniud,  nor  enlarged.  This  word  is  mifunderftood  (as  I  but  juft  before  oWerved) 
as  if  it  were  the  organ  witliout  which  the  foul  would  be  impercipient.  But  let  it  be  taken  in 
any  fcnfe  whatever,  the  Dsity  cannot  iland  in  need  of  an  organ  of  perception. 
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derable  time,  as  vva  fiad  they  are :  and  I  can  afcribe  this  wonder  to 
nothing  hut  the  Almighty  hand  of  God,  and  his  unfearchable  Wifdom- 
Let  us  then  for  once  fuppofe  that  thcfe  impreflions  were  as  lafihig  and 
durcthle,  as  if  they  were  engraven  on  marble  or  adamant  :  this  would  add 
no  !3cW  pciver  or  perfe<ftion  to  the  foul ;  and  yet  it  would  feem  to  adl 
with,  more  power  arid  perfedion  in  th^t  cafe :  Which  may  fhew  us 
how  falfiy  we  reafon  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul  ;  as  alfo  how  dif- 
advantageous  it  is  to  have,  thefe  impreffions  made  in  fuch  fofc  and  yield- 
ing materials  (y). 

.  XIII.  Moreover,  fince  the  conftant  a6tion  of  the  animal  fpirits  upon 
this  foft  and  yielding  organ,  is  required,  to  keep  the  impreflions  in  ic 
patent  and  open,  as  they  are  while  we  continue  awake  ;  and  fince  in  fleep 
thefe  animal  fpirits  are  called  from  that  funftion  to  other  purpofes  ;  we  may 
hence  fee  the  reafon,  why  forgetfulnefs  fhould  accompany  fleep,  and  the 
feat  of  memory  be  the  firfl:  thing  that  is  affeifled  at  that  time.  There  is  a 
plain  neceflity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  why  it  fhould  be  fo.  This  is  not 
the  defedl  of  the  foul,  but  the  imperfciflion  of  matter.  And  yet  even 
here  we  may  admire  the  Goodnefi  and  Wifdom  of  God.  There  is  no  mi- 
flake  nor  blunder  in  the  cafe,  as  has  been  faid.  The  ceconomy  flands  in  need 
to  be  reiflified,  the  body  wants  refpite  from  continued  exercife  and  fatio-ue, 
and  efpecially  the  animal  fpirits   themfelves  are  to   be  recruired.      Sleep 

(y)  From  this  yieli'mgnefs  and  foftriefs,  which  a  material  fenfory  muft  have,  becaufe  of  the 
ufe  it  ferves  for,  we  now  fee  the  reafon  why  it  fliould  be  fo  eafily  difiurhcd,  and  the  im- 
preflions on  it  difordered.  Without  foftnefs  it  could  not  have  been  a  fenfory;  and  without  be- 
ing liable  to  be  difordered,  it  could  not  have  been  foft.  Hence  a  ftroke,  a  fever,  drunlcen- 
nefs,  fleep;  nay  exceflive  anger,  joy,  or  any  other  violent  paflion,  muft  diforder  it.  Yet  we 
charge  all  the  changes  and  alterations  which  fuch  a  yielding  fubftance  muft  undergo  on  the 
foul  itfelf  We  now  difcover  that  the  foul  and  its  powers  remain  ftill  untouched,  though  it 
mult  feel  thefe  diforders.  This  confideration  clears  up  the  difEcuIty  of  moft  appearances, 
and  takes  away  their  ambiguity  or  liablenefs  to  be  miftaken;  and  particularly  in  the  next 
objeftion. 

Others  have  obferved  how  wonderful  it  is  that  fuch  a  fmall  part  as  the  fenfory  fliould  be 
capable  of  fuch  an  incredible  number  of  different  and  diftinft  impreflions.  And  certainly,  if 
we  confider  an  adult  per/an,  arrived  to  experience  and  knowledge,  in  whom  this  fmall  part 
contains  more  different  charafters  than  the  largeft  volume,  it  muft  be  reckoned  a  prodigious 
inftance  of  wifdom  and  power,  to  contrive  fuch  a  piece  of  art,  and  to  work  it  up  in  fo  fmall  a 
room.  But  when  we  coniider  the  materials  in  which  this  is  performed,  liable  to  be  jumbled 
by  every  motion ;  and  that  the  charadlers  are  prefer\'ed,  notwithftanding  fuch  conftant  altera- 
tion ;  the  wifdom  and  power  of  this  tranfcends  all  admiration. 
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therefore  was  to  be  a  Jlate  of  rejl  and  imtim,  no  change  was  to  be  ef- 
feded,  nor  was  the  foul  any  way  to  be  concerned  here.  It  is  the  God 
of  nature  that  watches  for  us,  and  performs  all  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
^feft.  2.  N°  12.  to  No  i8.j  and  recruits  thofe  very  bodies  of  ours  while 
we  fleep.  Thus  there  was  no  occafion  for  memory  when  the  foul  had 
nothing  to  do  ;  hence  thefe  imprefTions  are  fhut  up,  when  their  remaining 
open  could  be  no  longer  of  ufe.  There  would  have  been  an  inconvenience 
if  they  had  been  patent  and  legible  during  the  time  of  fleep  :  thefoul,  awake 
by  neceflity,  and  adive  in  its  nature,  muft  ftill  have  perceived  them, 
and  fatigued  the  body  with  conftant  aftion  beyond  its  ability  to  hold 
out,  i.  e.  fleep,  and  recruiting  the  body  would  have  been  thus  fl:ill  im- 
poflible.  But  by  a  contrary  method  the  activity  of  the  foul  is  qualified 
and  kept  under,  for  the  fake  of  the  body,  that  their  oppofite  natures 
might  be  brought  to  correfpond,  and  bear  fome  proportion  to  each  other. 
"We  may  perhaps  fancy,  that  the  foul  might  have  been  employed  in  conftant 
contemplation  while  we  fleep  ;  but  then  it  mufl:  have  indefinently  dr- 
refted  the  animal  fpirits  to  thofe  imprcfllons,  as  while  we  are  awake, 
and  thus  exhaufted  the  only  matter  in  the  .body  fubjeded  to  its  com- 
mand, and  defigned  to  be  the  fole  inftrument  and  minifter  of  the  will  in 
fpontaneous  motion.  The  body  would  .hus  have  languifhed,  fleep  would 
ftill  have  been  impoffible,  and  fpontaneous  motion  muft  have  become 
an  intolerable  fatigue.  In  endeavouring  to  perform  more  than  was  confiftent 
■with  the  nature  of  body,  the  defign  and  purpofe  even  of  a  waking  ftate 
would  have  been  fruftrated.  The  aftive  nature  of  the  foul  therefore  was 
by  all  means  to  be  reftramed  at  fome  times,  that  the  body  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  obey  it  at  other  times.  Or  agiin,  we  may  perhaps 
fancy  that  at  leaft  the  foul  might  have  afled  by  itfclf  while  we  fleep, 
without  ufing  any  part  of  the  body,  or  moiefting  it  in  any  manner. 
But  if  it  had  been  thus  indulged,  if  it  had  not  been  made  dependent  on 
the  body  to  be  limited  by  it  all  manner  of  ways,  if  it  might  have  become 
a  feparate  perfon  at  pleafure  (fo  to  fay  ^  ;  it  would  have  negledled  the 
body  altogether,  and  avoided  being  concerned  in  thofe  things  which 
arc  to  be  done  in  a  ftate  of  union.  How  tedious  and  hateful  muft 
the  body  have  been  to  it  then  I  But  now  it  loves  it  ;  cherifhes  it  as 
fomething  belonging  to  itfelf;  drudges  for  it?  To  think  and  aft  this 
minute  as  feparate  fpiri-ts  do,  and  the  next  minute  to  think  and  aft  as 
our  embodied  fpirits  muft  do,  who  are  tied  down  to  follow  and  obey  the 
Jaws  of  matter,  had  been  inconfiftent  :  the  tranfition  muft  have  ap- 
peared. 
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peared  /hocking  and  unnatural.  The  Union  demands  that  foul  and 
body  fhould  make  but  one  perfon  ;  but  in  this  cafe  there  would  have 
been  evidently  two.  How  unwillingly  would  the  foul  have  fubjefled 
itfelf  again  to  the  laws  of  the  body,  after  having  tailed  a  pleafure 
which  would  make  them  bitter  !  We  demand  conditions,  without: 
knowing  what  we  demand.  The  foul  now  feeks  to  prolong  the 
union  :  this  is  confident  with  farther  views  ;  and  we  fee  the  Jirji  caufe 
labours,  both  while  we  fleep  and  while  we  are  awake,  to  make  the 
union  fubfift  ! 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  add  one  remark  more.     In  the  ftate  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  when  all  is  at  reft  and  filent,  and  the  impreffions  on  a  feU' 
fory  defignedly  fealed  up  from  the  view  of  the  mind  ;    how  eafy  is  it  to 
make  new  and  foreign  imprefTions  there  ?     Suppofe  then  fome  caufe  comes, 
and  makes  impreffions  in  a  different  character,  (or  rather  this  is  matter  of 
fad,  and  not  a  bare  fuppofition)    the  foul,   as  always  alert  and  vigilant, 
jnuft  perceive  what  pafles  ;  and  that  without  memory  of  what  hath  palTed 
before  :  for,  as  hath  been  faid,  the  imprefTions  of  former  objedls  are  fliuc 
up  at  that   feafon.     And   this  feems.to   be   the  formal  ratio  of  dreaming, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  to  pafs.      Hence  the  foul  muft  take  all 
for   real:  ic  begins    to  a6t  a   part    in  thefe   new  affairs:    if  the   fcene  is 
Ihifted,    it  cannot  help  that  ;    it  muft   take  things  as  it  finds  them  ;    but 
flill  it  is   bufy  and  aftive,  and   takes  a  part  in  all  fcenes.      And  thus   ic 
would  continue  for  ages,  afling,  defending,  contriving,  i^c.  as  things  re- 
quired -,  if  fleep  and  thefe  circumftances  were  ftill  prolonged.     If  this  be  kept 
in  mind,  it  will  not  be  fo  difficult  to  advance  fomething  intelligible  on  the 
nature  of  dreaming,  as  hath  hitherto  been  imagined.     But  to  return  ;  from 
all   this  we  may  fee  what   reafon  there  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
the  activity  of  the  foul  fliould  be  reftrained  in  fleep  ;    and  why  it  fhould 
be  barred  from  the  perception  of  external  things.     And  hence  again  we 
cannot  but  be  convinced  how  necefTarily  it  muft  be  freed  from  all  fuch 
hindrances  and  inequalities  in  a  ftate  of  feparation.     And  if  all  this  be  in- 
telligible,   (as  it    feems   to   me)  and  highly   reafonable   from    riie  nature 
bf  a   material   fenfory,    and    from    the   necefTity  of  repairing  the  animal 
oeconomy,    and   therefore   of  fufpending  the  power  of  the  foul  over  the 
body  •,  he  muft  talk  very  unreafonably  who  would  turn  the  necefTjties  of 
the  body  to  an  imputation   on    the  foul.     Let  us  aJl  fairly  between  the 
two  parts  of  our  compofuion.     The  bodies  are  ours,  but  the  fouls  are  us, 
if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it :  and  he  feems  to  revolt  againft  himfelf,  who  raifes 

the 
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the  body  above  its  rank.  In  a  word,  the  foul  cannot  depend  on  the  body 
as  an  efficient  or  perfortn'tTig  caufe  of  rational  thinking  :  and  that  it  fhould 
depend  upon  it  as  a  limiiuig  or  impeding  caufe  can  be  no  objeftion, 

XIV.  The  next  argument  or  objedion  is  the  appearance  of  drunken. 
nefs.  Lucretius  fays,  the  eyes  then  roll,  the  tongue  faulters,  the  legs  ftagger  -, 
the  foul  itfelf  is  inebriated  ;  noife,  tumult^  and  quarrels  begin  (z) :  therefore  a 
foul  that  is  fo  difordered  can  be  nothing  but  matter,  or  the  refult  of  a 
difpofition  of  matter.  This  doth  not  altogether  differ  from  the  difficulty 
Lift  confidered  ;  and  therefore  a  good  part  of  that  reafoning  will  be  appli- 
cable here,  which  I  need  not  repeat.  If  fome  difeafts  afied  the  fenfory, 
(as  every  material  part  may  be  afteded  with  fome  diforderj  drunkcnnefs 
is  a  difeafe,  and  muft,  if  any  other,  flrongly  affedl  it.  For  fpiricuous  and 
fiery  liquors,  mixing  in  great  quantity  with  the  blood,  and  being  difFufed 
into  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  efpeciaJly  the  brain,  (the  regia  anim<z,  as 
Borelli  calls  it  above)  mufl.  occafion  a  notable  change  in  the  mechanical 
motions  of  the  oeconomy  ;  fomething  very  new  and  unufual  to  the  Sen- 
tient there  refiding.  Sleep,  which  is  at  laft  brought  on  by  all  this  hurry 
and  diforder,  the  head-achs,  fevers,  C^c.  which  fucceed,  fhew  this  to  be  fo. 
And  it  is  not  only  eafily  conceivable,  that  the  percipient  Being  fhould  be 
afFefted  with  this  commotion  in  the  matter  to  which  it  is  united  ;  but 
(as  I  argued  above  in  N°  10.)  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  fhould  not.  How 
is  it  at  all  affefted,  or  made  percipient  of  external  things,  but  by  motion 
excited  in  the  fenfory  ?  And  if  other  unnatural  motions  are  excited  in  the 
fame  fenfory  -,  how  can  it  be  impercipient  of  them,  by  the  law  and  con- 
dition of  its  union  ?  Indeed  I  may  fay,  to  fatisfy  the  Sceptic,  that  the 
foul  is  immaterial,  the  body  fhould  be  liable  to  no  diforder,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  mechanifm  •,  or  the  foul  fhould  feel  no  diforder,  contrary 
to  the  condition  of  their  union  :  for  then  it  would  not  be  fenfible  even  of 
the  rif^ht  order  and  difpofition  of  the  body. 

(z)  Deni^ue  cur,  hominem  cum  vini  'vis  penetravit 
Acrii ;   (jf  in  'venas  difcejfit  diditui  ardor  : 
Conjequitur  gra'vitas  memhiorum?  pritpediuntur 
Crura  I'acillanti  ?  tardejdt  lingua?  madet  mens? 
Nant  oculi  ?  clamor,  f.ngultus,  jurgia  gVtJcuiit  ? 
Et  jam  cietera  dc  genere  hoc  quttcunque  ftquuntur. 
Cur  ea  funt ;  nifi  quod  -vehemens  'violent ia  vini 
Conturbare  animam  confuevit  corpore  in  ipfo  ? 

Ver.  475. 

4  XV.  I 
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XV.  I  might  fpeak  to  every    particular  in  the  prefent  objeflion  :    but 
that  would  be  too  tedious.    It  hath  been  obferved,  that  perception  (of  ex- 
ternal objeds)    is  regularly  excited   by  certain  modified  motions  through 
the  organs  (a):  and  if  thefe  modified  motions   are  difturbed,  or  modified 
after  an  unwonted  and  ftrange  manner  (as  it  is  impofTible  they  fliould  not 
in  the  prefent  cafe)    how  can   perception  be  regular  i     And  this  is  appli- 
cable to  more  difficulties   than    the  prefent.     Some  people  (lick  by  their 
bottle  fo  long,    till   they  do  not  know  the  perfons  they   fat  down  with. 
Now   if  the  like  fliould  happen  in  the  fit  of  a  fever,   or   other  difeafe  ; 
where  is  the  wonder  !     It  would  be  a  wonder  indeed,    if  fuch  a  foft  and 
yielding  fubftance  as  the  fenfory,  fuffered  as  little  alteration,  as  if  it  had 
the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  brafs.      (Sec  N°   12.  above.;      Again,  Borelli 
Tiath  obferved,    that   the  foul  acquires   the  habit  of  moving  the  parts  of  the 
body,  and  of  fending   the  animal  fpirits  into  this  rather  than  the  other  part, 
by  frequent  trials  and  experiment  ;  and  this  is  certainly  true  with  refpeft  to 
man  :    we  fee  fuch    habits  acquired    in    many  cafes,    after  we  are  adult  ; 
though  lefs  true  with  refpedl  to  brutes,    as    fhall  elfewhere  be   remark'd. 
How  is  it  poffible  then,  it  fhould  preferve  this  art  at  that  time  ;  or  not 
be  difturbed  in  the  pradlice"  of  it,  by  llich  a  hurry,  and  commotion,  of 
thefe  animal  fpirits,    or  whatever  other  fubtile  matter  it  employs  to  this 
end,  when  all  the  fluids' in  the  body  are  in  fuch  a  hubbub  and  diforder  ? 
There  is  rather  a  neceffity  that  the  legs  fhould  ftagger  :  all  thefe  difordcn, 
inftead  of  being  objeftions,  are  diredl  confequences  of  a  foft  and  yieldirg 
fenfory,  of  fluids  and  animal  fpirits,  eafily  put  in  motion,  or  difturbed  in 
their  motion.      And  here  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  if  the  foul  were  a 
certain  fubtile  matter,  as  is  pretended  by  fome  ;  whether  fuch  a  rapid  in- 
tefliine  motion  and  jumble  would  not   diflipate  it  into  a  thoufand  atoms, 
and  the  leafl:  diforder  of  this  kind  become  certain  death  (h).     Farther,  let 
it  be  obferved,  and  indeed  every  body  mull  have  obferved  it,  that  a  piece 

of 

(a)  Note  at  (n)  N''  15.  of  the  M. 

(b)  Or,  if  the  foul  rejults  from  a  certain  dijfcftitin  of  parts  ;  how  can  it  refult  from  a  con- 
trary difpofition  of  thefe  parts  ?  Or  if  it  refult  from  any  intermediate  degree  of  difpofition  ; 
the  difficulty  will  be,  not  that  it  feels  the  di'.bvders  of  tlie  body,  fince  it  reliiks  even  from 
thefe  ;  but  why  it  is  not  conftantly  changed  fmd.imentally,  fince  the  caufe  of  it  is  conilantly 
changed  ;  for  every  new  change  is  ftill  produai-ue  of  the  foul.  It  Ihould  then  be  but  a 
quality  conllantly  produced  ;  and  therefore  ne'ver  the  fame ;  as  the  flame  this  minute  is  not  the 
fame  with  the  flame  that  was  lall  minute  :  and  how  can  one  quality  be  (he  iubjeft  of 
Other  qualities  ?  In  fliort,  th?  foid  gannoc  be  the  refult  of  one  individual   difpofition  of  matter: . 

fo 
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of  mechanifm  fo  rude  and  clumfy.  as  a  clock  is,  doth  not  go  after  the  fame 
precife  tenor,  in  the  different  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  :  and  if  a  piece  of 
mechanifm  finer  and  finer  ftill,  were  liable  to  greater  and  more  fenfible 
alterations  ;  this  would  never  infer  that  it  was  moved  without  a  fower, 
or  had  no  other  mover,  but  the  mechanical  configuration  of  parts.  Hence 
therefore,  if  it  is  certain  from  other  reafons,  that  the  foul  is  immaterial ; 
thefe  different  affedions  it  fuffers  from  the  body,  can  avail  nothing 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  but  the  refult  of  mechanifm.  Laftly,  let  us 
confider  that  a  man  is  in  a  different  temper  from  himfclf,  when  without 
the  circumftances  of  the  prefent  phenomenon,  and  perfeftly  fober  :  as 
•when  calm  or  in  paflion,  in  afflidlion  or  joy,  &c.  where  the  foul  affei5ls 
the  body  inftead  of  being  affeded  by  it.  Yet  no  man  would  make  this 
difference  an  argument  for  material  fouls.  Such  a  circumftance,  where  the 
rever/e  of  the  thing  objeiTted  happens,  fhews  that  men  miftake  this  appear- 
ance wilfully.  For  as  Mr.  JVollaJlon  well  argues,  a  fin^>e  -word  fpoke,  or 
fuppofing  it  but  fpoke,  or  miftaking  one  word  for  another,  or  looking  fim- 
ply  on  a  piece  of  paper  where  it  is  written,  fills  the  foul  with  rage  and 
fury  i  and  thence  at  length  difturbs  the  body.  And  how  can  that  thing 
be  material,  which  is  fo  violently  affeded  without  material  aflion.?  Cer- 
tainly a  word  fcrauled  with  ink  on  paper,  hath  no  force  or  moment,  to  ex- 
cite motion  in  matter,  nor  one  word  more  force  than  another. 

XVI.  The  next  argument  for  the  materiality,  is  taken  from  fainting^ 
and  other  kind  of  fits,  where  all  figns  of  life  forfake  the  body,  which 
yet  afterward  return  [c).      The  modern  Sceptic  improves   on   this,   from 

experiments 

for  then  every  change  of  that  difpofition  Ihould  be  certain  diath.  Nor  therefore  can  it  refult 
from  a  right  difpofition  of  matter  ;  for  that  is  !mii-ji<iual.  And  if  it  cannot  refult  from  a  right 
difpofition,  or  a  regularity  of  difpofition,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  it  refults  from  the  diforder 
and  irregularity  of  difpofition.  This  ver>-  cnfy  and  fliort  confideration  will  fatisfy  a  man  aD  at 
once  that  the  foul  is  not  materia!,  \^'ithout  having  recourfe  to  other  methods  of  reafoning.  So, 
that,  as  was  faid  N°  i .  of  this  fcclion,  the  very  objeiflions  againft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul 
afford  a  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  it  is  immaterial. 

(c)  ^in  eliam,  fineis  ditm  'vitiE  'vertitur  intra, 
Scepe  aliqud  tamen  e  causa  labcfada  'vidttur 

he  anima  ;  l^  toto/ohi  de  corfore  memha.  , 

Ver.  591. 
Alfo, 

^iii  etlam,  fuhita  'vi  Morbi  pfpe  coaSIns 

Anti 
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experiments  on  living  creatures  in  the  air-pimp,  and  from  feme  Inftanccs 
of  perfons,  who  have  recovered,  after  they  have  been  thought  dead  for 
fome  time.  "  Thefe  experiments  and  inftances,  fay  the  patrons  of  mate- 
«'  rial  fouls,  fhew  that  life  and  /perception  are  only  the  effedts  of  mechanical 
«^  motions  in  the  body,  fuqh  as  circulation  and  refpiration :  becaufe  when 
«'',. thefe  motions  are  flopt,  life  and  perceptivity,  ceafe  ;  and  whenevei-  they 
".are  recovered,  life  and  fenfe  return  again.  Or  if  the  foul  were  really 
"  a  diftinft  living  being,  how  can  we  imagine  that  it  would  linger,  and 
•'  Hay  in  a  body  as  good  as  dead  ;  and  not  rather  fly  away  immcdiate- 
"  ly  ?  "  This  objedion  direftly  argues  for  the  pojjlbility  of  a  contra- 
diction ;  That  matter  may  rife  to  the  perfeftion  of  thought,  reafon,  and 
felf-motion,  by  being  moved  mechanically.  But  I  argue  thus  with  tl'.e  ob- 
jeftors.  Matter  may  rife  to  thought,  reafon,  and  felf-movency,  without  being 
moved  at  all,  or  without  any  caufe  ;  and  that  all  matter  may  become  living 
and  thinking,  without  any  reajon.  This  is  my  argument  ;  and  if  they  can 
find  any  medium  to  prove  it  abfurd,  they  will  have  anfwered  their  own 
objedion.  For  if  they  fiy  it  is  perfecflly  abfurd,  that  any  effedl  fhould 
be  without  all  caufe  ;  I  own  it,  and  apply  it  to  reafon,  f^ontaneous  tnotion, 
and  life,  which  in  their  objedlion  are  effeded  abfolutely  without  all  caufe  i 
fince,  as  has  been  faid  above,  the  caufe  alTigned  is  as  void  of  power  to  effeft 
thefe,  as  the  abfolute  negation  of  all  caufe  is.  A  particle  of  matter,  by 
being  impelled  to  motion  becaufe  of  its  refiftance,  is  no  caufe,  nor  any 
thing  like  a  caufe,  why  it  fhould  become  living  and  reafonable.  Double 
the  number,  and  double  the  motion  ;  and,  as  hath  alfo  been  fiid,  ic  is 
but  the  negation  of  the  caufe  doubled:  and  fo  on.  If  they  allow  my  argu- 
ment good  ;  I  proceed,  and  fay,  nere  is  no  difference  between  poffibilit^ 
and  impojfhility.  If  they  can  fhew  me  a  difference,  I  apply  it  flill  to  their 
own  objeftion.  If  they  grant  there  is  no  difference  -,  then  I  conclude. 
They  want  a  ground  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  objetl  againft  any  thing 
I  fay,  or  advance  :  for  all  objedjons  fuppofe  a  difference  between  poffible 
and  impoflible  (d).     So  certain  is  it  that  the  fceptical  principle  takes  away 

the 

Ante  oculos  aliqu'ts  noftros,  utfulminis  iBu, 

Concidit;  ^  fptimas  agit;  ingemit;  l^  tremit  artusi 

Ver.  486. 
(d)  I  would  here  obferve  in   general.  That  if  an  objeftion  is   not  clogged  with    a  contra- 
3ifl;ion,  one  may  liften  to  it ;  but  if  the  objeftion  itfelf  is  contradiftory,  a  man  cannot  propofe 
it  as  an  objeftion,  but  by  thinking  that  contradiftions  may  be  true  ;  in  which  cafe  he  is  in- 

B  b  capable 
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the  difference  between  truth  and  falfhood,  and  introduces  an  univerHil  de- 
fed  of  reafon  in  philofophy  !  This  might  fuffice  :  but  I  add.  If  they 
would  refleft,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  union  of  an  immaterial  foul  to  a 
body,  that  the  foul  cannot  aftuate  the  body,  nor  be  apprized  of  external 
action  by  it,  unlefs  the  mechanifm  of  it  be  in  a  right  order  and  difpofi- 
tion  ;  otherwife  there  would  be  no  need  at  all  of  an  organized  body,  but 
am  parcel  of  matter  might  be  the  body  of  an  animal  ;  if  they  would  refledt 
on  this,  I  fay,  or  only  take  it  but  for  a  pofiible  fuppofition,  they  would 
fee  that  fuch  examples  and  experiments  muft  take  place  as  much  on  that 
fuppofition,  as  when  they  fuppofe  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter  in  the 
animal.  This  renders  thefe  inftances  equivocal,  and  liable  to  be  miftaken  ; 
and  they  have  pitched  on  the  impoffible  conclufion. 

XVII.  Let  us  once  more  refume  the  example  of  a  watch,  or  clock, 
that  we  may  fee  what  is  here  aflerted  to  be  true,  really  effefted  in  a 
parallel  cafe.  The  immaterial  impulfe  of  gravity  or  elafticity  is  i\\e  power: 
The  conftant  aftion  of  this  power  is  necefTary  to  make  the  machine  go. 
It  is  therefore  properly  the  mover  ;  or,  if  we  might  fo  fay  analogically, 
the  living  principle  and  foul  of  the  engine.  Yet  the  due  configuration  and 
difpofition  of  the  parts  is  alfo  necefllary  :  and,  fuppofing  that  to  be  per- 
feft  in  all  the  feveral  pieces  ;  ic  is  ftill  farther  necefTary,  that  there  be  no 
accidental  impediments  -,  not  only  nothing  wanting  that  fhould  be  there  ; 
but  nothino-  prefent  that  fhould  not  be  there.  And  how  many  thoufand 
>vays  may  fomething  of  this  kind  happen  ?  Or,  how  contemptible  a  thing 
may  prove  the  impediment,  even  in  fuch  rude  mechanifm  ?  a  grain  of 
fand  the  fmallefl  hair.  It  is  farther  no  lefs  neceflary  that  the  machine 
be  kept  diy,  and  the  whole  rcfrelhed,  (Co  fpeak  ftill  in  the  terms  of  an 
animal  body)  by  winding  up,  once  perhaps  every  four  and  twenty  hours. 
Thefe  feveral  things  are  all  neceflary,  that  there  may  be  no  impediment, 
though  not  necefTary  as  efficient  caufes :  and  if  the  leaft  requifite  is  want- 
capable  of  an  anfwer  ;  for  to  him  then  truth  itfelf  may  be  impoJfibiUf).  If  he  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  reafon  therefore,  he  fhould  thinlc  firft  with  refpeft  to  his  own  objeaion,  it  cannot  be 
true  nor  real,  fmce  it  infers  a  contradiftion.  The  end  of  all  reafoning  in  the  world  is  to 
keep  free  from  contradiftion  ;  but  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fuppofe  one  contradiaion  real  and  true 
in  order  to  keep  free  from  another.  Though  my  Adverfary  were  inattentive  enough,  not  t(i 
obferve  the  repugnancy  of  what  I  fay  i  though  he  fhould  allow  his  own  pofition  to  be  over- 
thrown }  that  cannot  make  it  yield  fatisfaaion  to  ray  own  mind.  This  is  fo  far  fi-om  proving 
what  1b  fays  falfe,  thatiiiJce  our  aflertions  an  cmtraries,  it  proves  his  aflertion  true. 
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ing,  or  the  lead  thing  fuperfluous  prefenr,  though  the  power  (lill  re- 
mains, and  ads  (or  impels  the  dead  parts)  as  at  other  times,  the  machine 
no  more  tells  the  hour,  minute,  day  ;  or  anfwers  any  of  the  ends  it  was 
defigned  for,  than  a  pidure  of  it  drawn  on  paper  would.  In  fhort,  it  is 
as  dead,  as  if  there^were  no  power  prefent,  or  acfting.  Let  me  here,  by 
the  by,  refleft  on  the  adorable  power  and  goodnefs  of  God.  How  much 
more  exquiiite  is  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies  !  how  infinitely  more  com- 
plicated .'  and  how  much  more  brittle  are  the  materials  I  And  yet  we 
live  !  nay  enjoy  health,  ftrength,  l^c.  unlefs  by  our  own  faults.  Now, 
from  this  liablenefs  in  the  machine  to  fall  into  f.iinting-fits,  and  to  have 
all  figns  of  life  fufpended  in  it,  (continuing  ftlll  to  ufe  the  analogical 
terms)  or  from  the  recovering  of  it  again  ;  ro  body  would  fay,  that  thefe 
mechanical  motions,  while  continued,  were  conflantly  produdtive  of,  either 
the  mechanical  power  of  the  engine,  or  yet,  of  a  certain  other  power^ 
which  fifes  to  the  performing  wonders  quite  above  mechanifm.  I  need 
not  go  on  with  the  comparifon  :  the  application  is  obvious,  and  fhews 
that  the  objedlion  proceeds  from  much  inattention.  Let  me  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  foul  may  ftiH  be  prefent,  though  no  figns  of  life  appear 
about  the  body  ;  for,  as  was  fiiid  in  N°  6.  we  can  fee  but  with  bodily 
eyes  3  and  the  adivity  of  the  foul  is  only  difcoverable  by  motion  in  the 
body  ;  and  that  motion  is  performed  mechanically.  Te  did  not  fee  ni'j  foul 
all  along  (fays  Cym  on  his  death-bed  to  his  fons)  ;  lut  difcovered  it  onl-j 
from  thofe  things.,  mhich.jt  performed  in  the  body  (e).  Jf  therefore  the  mc- 
•chanifi-n  be  obllruded,  meqhanical  .motion  is  ftopt,  and  the  animal  mud 
appear  dead.  Though  nothing  is  wider  from  a  juft  conclufion,  than  that 
the  foul  is  dead  ;  or  reftlts  only  from  the  mechanical  motions  in  the  bo- 
dy. -If  that  were  fo,  how  could  it  be  other  than  a  new  foul,  kindled  up 
again,  after  the  mechanical  motions  were  begun  anew,  which  would  never 
jnake  the  fame  confcious  being  as  before.  The  foul  mufl  be  continually 
generated,  v/'ith  every  new  refpiration,  and  pulfe  of  the  heart  i  and  conti- 
nually ceafe  to  exijl,  as  the. motions  ceg fed  that  caufed  it.  We  might  as  well 
fiiy  that  every  motion  of  the  br.lance  or  pendulum  of  the  watch  fhould  begec 

(e)  'Ov^s  ycff  tvy  -rui  Tt»  y'  l^!j»  vj^-i/^iji.  iu^re,  oAA'  ui  <Jls  hfirrire,  TeuTeii  a-Jrit  ai  mjo-ui 
KctTt<pi:fuTi,  apud  Xen.  We  have  this  more  at  large  in  Ciceiv,  Ntc  etum,  dum  eram  -jobi/cian, 
eniKMin  meum  'videbatu  :  fid,  ewa  effe-  in  hgc  cm-pore,  ex  Us  rebus,  que^s  gerebam,  intdUgebatis , 
The  conclufion  is,  Emtdem  igitur  effe  awHt^fe,  ttiamfi  miluvi  'vidcbitis.  Or  rather  this  icntcnce 
is  loll  in  die  Greek  lince  Qkeroi  time,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

B  b  2  thought : 
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thought :    and  how  chefe  independent  thoughts  could  be  applied    to  one 

fubjed,  or  conftitute  a  thinking  Being,  is  inconceivable  (f). 

XVIII.  As  to  the  foul's  tiot  fifing  away  immediately. :  how  can  it  without 
licence  ?  Who  is  judge  of  the  time  ?  This  proceeds  on  the  fuppofuion 
of  want  of  government  and  providence  in  this  momentous  junfture  (g). 
As  was  argued  before,  if  the  power  of  a  governing  Caufe  is  conftantly 
exerted  upon  inanimate  matter  ;  and  if  all  the  changes  in  the  manner  of 
its  exiftence  require  his  concurrence  ;  how  much  more  muft  the  rational 
and  living  part  of  his  works,  for  which  all  the  reft  were  defigned,  chal- 
lenf^e  his  care  and  providence  ?  If  we  were  to  afllgn  a  proportion  here, 
as  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  defe<ft  of  proportion,  how  great  would  the 
difference  be  !  Befides,  is  it  not  by  his  power,  that  the  diforders  of  the 
circulation,  refpiration,  &V.  are  again  redlified  ;  and  by  his  power  that 
they  continue  ftill  to  be  performed,  after  they  are  redified  ?  And  why 
fhould  the  foul  have  liberty  to  leave  the  body.  He  continuing  to  exert 
his  almighty  power  4n  keeping  up  the  cEconomy  ?  Or  before  the  final 
ineptitude  is  fuffered  to  take  place  ?  CSee  N°  21.  of  the  laft  Seclion.) 
Since  the  union  requires  his  particular  aft  and  intervention  ;  the  feparation 
muft  alfo  require  his  particular  aft  and  intervention  ;  othcrwife  tlite  union 
■would  be  vain,  and  the  defign  fruftraied. 

(f)  What  is  here  faid  fets  the  reafons  for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  in  a  new  and 
different  light.  It  is  very  abfurd  that  the  foul  fhould  be  fucceffively  generated  by  every  pulfe  of 
the  heart,  or  blown  up  with  every  refpiration  of  the  lungs.  A  power  may  be  inherent  in,  or 
belong  to  one  certain  fubjeft  ;  but  that  a  power  Ihould  be  hourly  produced  by  mechanical 
motion,  conftantly  begot,  coiiftautly  die;  have  no  fubjed  to  refide  in;  and  be  itfelf  the  fub- 
jea  of  other  powers  and  capacities,  as  \i\it  foul  rf  fiian  is,  are  abfurdities  not  to  be  parallelled. 
nU  ftn'^cr  muft  then  confift  of  farts,  parts  infinitely  fmaU,  according  to  their  momentary 
produftion  :  it  would  be  a  fleeting,  fucceffive  thing;  the  parts  of  it  independent,  which  could 
never  make  a  continued  (ovf:wiif,iefs.  Such  a  foul  could  have  no  nature,  no  conception  belonging 
to  it :  it  is  as  if  we  Ihould  fay,  Duralion  is  a  f(nver,  motion  is  a  foul ;  or  we  might  b.y  any 
other  thing  we  pleaie,  provided  it  be  but  abfurd  enough  :  The  Sceptick  can  have  no  idea  or  con- 
ception belonging  to  fuch  affertions.  And  all  this  is  as  applicable  to  his  fuppofition  tfiat  the  foul  is 
troduceJ  by  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  body,  as  to  the  fuppofition  that  thought  may  be 
produced  by  the  balance  of  a  watch  while  it  beats.  An  impoffibility  in  the  one  cafe,  muft  be 
no  lefs  an  impoffibility  in  the  other. 

(g)  ^'i/i  «'"«  Deus  is,  cujus  hoc  temphm  eft  omne,  qmd  confpkii,  iftis  it  cotpris  cuftodiis  libera- 
•verrt,  hue  tihi  aiihts  paurt  neiptit,     Cic.  fomn.  Scip. 

XIX.  La- 
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XIX.  Lufretius  makes  it  an  argument  of  the  foul's  being  material* 
that  it  doth  not  leave  all  the  parts  of  the  body  at  once^  rejoychig-,  as  a  fer- 
fent  to  lay  down  her  exuvice  (h).  Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  he 
makes  that  which  lie  calls  the  foul,  to  be  difTeminated  through  the 
whole  body  (i) :  but  he  forgets  to  confider  that  the  appearance,  which 
he  brings  as  an  objeftion,  agrees  better  with  the  contrary  hypochefis, 
than  his.  Fof  if  the  Sentient  in  the  body  is  a  different  fubftance  from 
matter,  it  mull  feel  the  limbs  become  gradually  incapable  of  being 
actuated,  as  the  diforder  of  the  mechanifm  increafes  i  whereas  on  his 
fuppofition  of  a  dividuous  foul,  which  dies  in  one  limb  after  another  (k), 
the  limb  would  be  quite  void  of  pain,  as  if  it  were  cut  off.  His  fcat- 
tered  foul  doth  not  agree  with  the  anatomy  of  an  animal  body,  where 
all  the  nerves  terminate  in  one  place,  and  convey  all  the  external  mo- 
tions impreffed  thither  (/).  There  is  fomething  full  of  a  childifh  fim- 
■plidty  in  fuppofing,  that  a  7nan  [hould  feel  his  fou\  go  out  whole  and  en- 
tire, through  his  throat.    This  is  fuppofing  it  ftill  material ;  that  the  parts 

(h)  Nee  Jihi  enlm  quifquam  morienj  fenfire  nndUxw 
Ire  for  as  animam  incolumem  lie  corfore  tola  i 
Nee  frius  ad  jugulum,  i^  fuperas  fuccedere  fauceis  : 
Veritm  deficere   in  cert  a  regiane  locatam  : 
TJt  fenjus  alios,  in  parte  quemque  fud,  fit 
Diffol'vi :  quod  It  i/nmortalis  nofra  foret  mens  ; 
Nonjam  fe  moriens  diffolvi  conquereretur  : 
Sed  magh  ire  foras,  'veflimqtie  relinquere,  ul  anguis, 
Gauderet,  prcelonga  fenex  aut  cornua  cemius. 

Ver.  606. 
^i^  Sic  anima  atque  animus  per  fe  nil poffe  I'identur  : 
Nimirum  quia  per  'venas,   y  'vifeera  mijiim. 
Per  neri'os,  atque  offa  tenenlur  corpore  ab  emni. 

Ver.  564. 
And  again, 

Namque  ita  connexa  ''Ji  per  'venas,  I'ifcera,  nerves 
Offaque  ;  ut}  dentes  quoque  fenfu  participentur. 

Ver.  691. 
(k)   — —  Inde  pedes,   &'  crura  mori  :  p'bji  inde  per  c.rtus. 
Ire  alios  trailim  gelidi  'vejiigia  lethi. 

Ver.  627.- 
^    (I)  It  is  extremely  remarkable,  I  think,  that  Lucretius  fays,  if  the  foul  were  immaterial,  &f 
did  not  grow  up  with   the  body;  that  would  have  been  the  cafe,  which  is  really  the  cafe. 
&ed  <velut  in  cavea,  per  fe  fbi  ijiiiere  folam 
Cm'uenit  j  ut  fenfu  coipus  tamm  affluat  omne. 

Vpr,  684. 
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of  die  throat  and  it  fhculd  a5l  and  re-a^  a^ainft  one  another  ;  while  he 
is  making  it  an  argument,  that  this  would  be  the  appearance,  if  it  were 
immaterial.  Why  fhould  the  throat  be  the  out-let  to  the  foul  ?  Doth  im- 
material fubftance  want  an  open  paflage  and  room  ?  Efflare  anlmam  is 
but  a  metaphorical  exprefTion.  He  fuppofes  perhaps,  that  his  Adverfaries 
place  the  foul  in  the  lungs,  as  he  places  the  mind  in  the  middle  of  the 
breaft  (ni).  He  fancies  alfo  that  the  man  hath  ftill  fenfe  and  perception 
left  in  the  parts  of  his  body,  when  that  which  he  allows  to  be  the  Percipient 
hath  abandoned  them,  and  is  taking  its  flight.  But  thcfe  are  the  abfurd 
prejudices  of  an  infant ;  not  the  reafoning  of  a  Philofopher. 

XX.  Thefe  are  the  arguments  for  the  materiality  of  the  foul,  in  all 
which  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  reafons  are  not  drawn  from  the  nature 
cf  either  fubftance  feparately,  as  they  ought  to  have  been ;  nor  is  it  con- 
fidered  what  kind  of  appearance  they  muft  make,  if  they  are  united  (fee 
N°  20.  of  the  laft)  ;  but  the  dubious  and  equivocal  phcsmmena  of  the  whole 
compounded  are  pitched  upon,  where  the  reafoning  of  courfe  muft  be- 
come perplexed  ;  and  the  diforders  of  the  material  organs,  .are  imputed  to 
the  living  and  percipient  Being  which  ufes  them.  This  is  direftly  con- 
trary to  the  method  that. fhould  have  been  taken.  Men  begin  with  the 
fimpleft  things,  and  thence  proceed  to  more  complicated  cafes.  Mathe- 
maticians at  firft  demonftrate  truths  fo  eafy  chat  they  feem  trifling:  but 
what  a  wonderful  fuperftru6lure  of  fcience  do  they  raife  on  that  plain 
foundation  !  Juft  fo,  the  inanivity  of  matter  is  a  plain  and  obvious  qua- 
lity, the  firil  notion  that  all  men,  without  exception,  entertain  of  it  i 
though  they  are  unacqu.iinted  with  the  philofophical  term,  vis  inertie  j 
and  the  inconfiflence  of  inaUlvit'j  and  aSiive  power  is  a  felf-evident  truth. 
Proceeding  then  fairly  and  ingenuoufly  with  thefe  principles,  what  a  fcene 
of  things  do  we  not  difcover,  performed  by  immaterial  power,  both  in 
the  animal  body  and  without  it  !  Farther,  if  inaftivity  belongs  to  mat- 
ter •,  power  and  perceptivity  mufl  certainly  belong  to  another  fubftance.  This 
is  no  lefs  fclf-evident.  Ar.d  then  to  colledt  what  farther  is  neceflTary  to 
be  known  about  adive  perceptive  Being  fas  above)  whether  in  a  ftatc 
of  union  or  feparation,  cannot  be  extremely  difficult.  This,  I  conceive, 
•is  the  proper   method.     Ic    b  true  Lucretius  brings  £tore   of  other  argu- 

^m)  — Coiijilium,  quod  nos  animum  mentcmque  •voca/Kus  : 
Idqtie  Jitiim  media  regions  in  peStcrii  haict. 

Ver.  140. 

I  ments 
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ments  for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul  ;  but  they  are  fuch  as  need  not 
be  mentioned.  He  generally  touches  on  fomething  that  falls  in  with  a 
common  prejudice,  or  is  apt  to  raife  a  fcruple  at  firft  view ;  but  having 
done  that,  he  is  forced  to  leave  it  ;  for  that  is  all  that  can  be  done. 
.  The  fubjed  will  not  abide  an  argument,  or  bear  being  examined  on  all 
fides  («). 

XXI.  We  may  take  notice,  before  we  leave  this  fubjefl:,  that  as  there 
are  many  fymptoms  in  the  compound  of  foul  and  body,  occafioned 
by  the  material  half,  which  /hew  defefts  incompetent  to  a  fpiritual  Be- 
ing-, and  from  which  the  objedtions  above  are  drawn:  fo  there  are  not 
wanting  others  which  fpring  from  the  aftive  nature  of  the  foul,  and  as 
clearly  fliew  that  part  of  our  compofition,  I  do  not  mean  life  and  fpon- 
taneous  adion,  nor  thought  and  reafon,  which  are  conflant  and  obvious 
appearances,  utterly  incompetent  to  material  fubftance  ;  but  other  phasno- 
mena  lefs  obferved  ;  one  or  two  of  which  I  beg  leave  here  barely  to  name. 
One  altogether  inconfiftent  wich  the  materiality  of  that  thing  which  thinks 
in  us,  is,  that  we  are  fometimes  fo  wholly  occupied  in  the  contemplation 
of  fome  abfent  objedl,  or  fome  purely  ideal  thing,  that  we  are  quite 
impercipient  of  objefts  round   us,  and   which  at    prefent  aft   upon   our 

(n)  Of  this  kind  is  the  objeftion,  that  material  and  immaterial  (or,  as  he  vyilMy  mif-names 
them,  mortal  and  etiemal)  fubftance,  could  not  be  united  at  all,  'ver.  80 1. 

^ippe  etenhn  mortale  itttrno  jnngere ;  ^  una 
Conjentire  putare ;  (S  fungi  mutua  pojje  ; 
Dejipere  ''ft:  . 

But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  really  impoffible  that  aftivity  and  ina£livity,  life  and  deadnefs,  can  con- 
fift  in  the  fame  fubjeft  [matter].  Thence  follows  a  very  undeniable  neceffity  of  two  different 
fubjefts  of  inhefion,  'viz.  material,  and  immaterial  fubftance  :  and  then  it  is  inadnefs  indeed, 
[in  him)  to  deny  the  poffibility  of  their  union,  wJiich  is  thus  eafily  Ihewn  to  be  fail.  Yet  how 
ilrong  a  difficulty  is  this  made  by  modem  Scepticks !  Again,  he  fays,  "  Since  the  body  cannot 
"  fubfift  without  the  foul,  but  putrifies  [^-ver.  ^jg.  tsf  feq.)  we  need  not  doubt  but  that  this  hap. 
"  pens,  becaufe  the  foul,  being  fcattered  through  all  the  body,  hath  evaporated,  like  fmoke, 
"  through  the  pores."  Here  a  poor  fcruple  is  endeavoured  to  be  raifed  from  putrifeaion  j  as  if 
the  body  were  not  liable  to  putrify  and  be  corrupted,  in  many  cafes,  while  the  animal  lives ;  or 
were  always  liable  to  that,  when  it  is  dead.  Again  he  fays,  "  How  could  fudi  a  thin  thing 
as  the  foul  fubfiil,  without  the  tegument  of  the  body  :"  (wr.  602.)  To  keep  it  warm 
perhaps  ! 

fenles. 
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fcnfjs  {0).  Certainly  a  prefent  ohjeSi  fhould  more  powerfully  folicit  a  ma- 
terial percipient,  by  its  conftanc  and  real  aftion,  than  things  diftant  in 
time  and  place,  which  do  not  aft  at  all,  or  than  ahjlra^  ideal  objefTs, 
which  cannoc  adl.  I  need  not  give  examples  of  Tuch  as  are  in  grief, 
anger,  fear,  love  ;  every  one  will  remember  fuch  inflances,  either  in  himf.lf 
or  others,  as  are  altogether  iinaccojnuble,  if  the  Percipient  within  us 
were  material.  A  man  may  fit  in  a  full  company  at  table,  and  neither 
hear  nor  fee  what  is  done  r'o'jnd  him.  And  a  diforder  of  the  body 
cannot  fo  much  as  be  pretended  here.  Ic  happens  entirely  from  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  attention,  or  perceptive  faculty,  which  cannot  apply  intenfely 
to  more  things  at  once  (p)  ;  and  from  its  voluntarily  employing  itfelf  in 
the  earned  confuleration  of  fomething  abfent,  whereby  ic  becomes  im. 
percipient  of  the  action  of  material  objeds  upon  it.  And  neither  this 
fimplicity  of  the  attention  itfelf  in  any  manner  accords  with  a  material 
percipient  (N°  8.  Seft.  3.)  nor  the  voluntary  turning  it  away  from  the 
prefent  felicitation  (N**  4.  of  this. J 

XXII.  Moreover  our  bodies  mufl  be  always  in  contaft  with  fomething 
or  other,  which  fupports  their  weight;  and  this,  whether  v«e  walk.,  fit 
or  Ik;  that  is  to  fay,  fince  action  and  re-a<5Uon  are  equ.}l,  our  bodies 
are  always  prelTed  with  a  force  equal  to  their  own  weight.  This  pref- 
fure  is  conftant,  and  ftill  the  fame,  when  the  body  is  belt  difpofed.  But 
if  the  Percipient  within  us  were  material,,  this  great  and  conftant  pref- 
fure  ought  to  folicit  it  conHantly,  and  as  much  as  any  preflure  or 
force   that   were  not  greater  ;  which  indeed  is  not  fo  :  for  often  it  is  not 

(0)  "  Sometimes  (fays  Mr.  Locke,  b.  2.  ch.  19.  JeSl.  3  .)  the  mind  fixes  itfelf  with  fo  much 
"  earneftnefs  on  tlie  contemplation  of  fome  objefis,  that  it  turns  their  ideas  on  all  fides  ;  remarks 
"  their  relations  and  circumftances ;  and  views  ever  part  fo  nicely,  and  with  fuch  intention,  that  it 
"  fhuts  out  all  other  thoughts,  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  ordinary  imprelTions  made  then  on  the 
"  fenfes,  which  at  another  feafon  v\'ould  produce  very  fenfible  perceptions."  It  were  to  be  wiflied 
that  the  Author  had  applied  this  to  the  poflibility  of  matter's  thinking. 

(p)  Lucretius   is   very  explicite   in  aflerting  this  fimplicity  of  the  perceptive  feculty,  when  it 
ferves  his  turn;  though  it  be  altogether  inconfdlent  with  his  principles. 
Et  tamen,  ix  rebus  quoque  apertis,  no/cere  pojfis. 
Si  mn  advertas  animum,  pcrinde  ejfe  quaji  omni 
tempore  femota  fuerint,  longeque  re  mot  a. 
Cur  igitur  mirum  eft,  animus  fi  Cretera  perdit, 
Praterquam  quibus  eft  in  rebus  deditus  ipfe  ? 

Lib.  4.  ver.  809* 

percipient 
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percipient  of  this  force  at  all,  and  ofcen  it  is  more  pccipient  of  a  fmal- 
ler  force.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  the  continual  prefiure  gradually  leffens 
the  fenfe  of  tiie  force  impreffed  ;  for  the  force  conftanily  adls,  and  the 
imprefiion  is  conftantly  made,  and  the  mind  at  any  time  becomes  p;;r- 
cipient  of  it,  by  direcfling  the  attention  thither.  The  true  caufe  there- 
fore is  that  jiifl:  now  affigned.  All  the  parts  of  our  body  are  conftantly 
touched,  or  adled  upon,  by  fomething  or  other ;  and  yet  we  are  rarely 
percipient  of  this,  but  by  a  particular  aft  of  the  will,  direifling  the  per- 
ceptivity to  this,  or  to  the  other  part.  Indeed,  taking  in  the  confidera- 
tion  that  the  perceptivity  is  fimple,  or  but  one  s  if  the  percipit^nt  were 
material  (a  folid,  refifting  percipient)  the  ftrongeft  material  folickation 
ought  always  to  folicit  it  moft ;  and  therefore  to  engrofs  it.  That  is 
our  perception  would  be  precifely  mechanical  4  and  conftantly  deter- 
mined by  the  greateft  material  folicitation.  What  kind  of  thinkino- 
could  be  made  up  out  of  this  !  How  much  better  then  is  it  ordered  than 
the  Sceptic  would  have  it  !  It  appeared  before  (N'^  29.  Seft.  2.)  that  the 
perceptions  of  a  folid  refilling  percipient  ought  to  be  mechanic;il  and  neccf- 
fary  •,  but  the  prefent  confideration,  I  think,  llaews  us  the  formal  manner 
of  that  neceffity  (q), 

XXIII.  As  all  material  adlion  ought  to  folicit  a  material  percipient  •, 
fo  I  might  here  farther  infift  upon  what  was  only  hinted  at,  from  Mr. 
Wollajlon,  at  the  end  of  N°  15.  that  votbing  hut  material  action  could  fa- 
licit  ii  ;  which  is  an  equally  neceflary  confeqqence  of  the, materiality.  And 
in  purfuing  this,  it  might  be  fticwn,  that  the  ftrongeft  paffions  and  emo- 
tions in  the  foul,  are  excited  by  no  material  aftion,  or  not  by  the  ftrongeft 
material  adion,  contrary  to  plain  and  obvious  reafon,  on  that  fuppofition. 
No  one  objedl,  equally  near,  and  equally  illuminated  -,  .nor  found,  equally 

(q)  It  is  worth  obferving  here,  that  fmce  a  folid  extended  percipient  would  neceflarily  have 
its  perceptivity  excited  by  material  aftion  upon  it,  and  refUfcance  or  le-aftion  effecled  in  it 
by  its  fblidity  ;  fmce  this  perception  would  be  precifely  proportional  to  the  force  of  the  ma. 
terial  impreffion,  i.  e.  mechaniail  ;  and  fmce  therefore  (the  fimplicity  of  our  perceptivity  being 
confidered.)  the  greateil  material  ibiicitation  would  be  only  perceived,  or  at  any  rate  moil 
perceived;  lince,  I  fay,  thefe  are  neceflaty  conlequences  of  matter's  thinking,  and  yet  all  faiie 
and  contiadiftory  to  experience,  it  is  worth  obferving  that  H^i^es's  folution  of  perception 
which  IS  exaftly  this  here  given,  appears  thus  all  at  one  tiew  .ibfurd  and  ridiculous.  For  hi 
makes  perception  to- confift  in  refuhnce,  re-adion  (do  fenFMclS  motu  animali ) ;  eontra-preffion 
i»TiTW7«  {leviath.  cap.  i .)  which  plainly  infers  all  that  is  here  afferted. 

C  c  ftrong  ^ 
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ftrong,  hath  more  material  impiilfe  than  another.  It  might  alfo  be 
ihewn,  (from  this  principle,  the  want  of  material  folicitation,  I  mean) 
that  the  power  of  forming  abftradl  ideas,  or  abftrafting  perception  from 
all  matter  ;  the  power  of  imagination,  or  forming  compound  ideas  no 
way  imprefled  by  matter  ;  I  fay,  it  might  be  fhewn  by  particular  deduc- 
tions from  this  principle,  that  thefe,  and  other  aftivities  of  the  foul, 
could  no  way  belong  to  a  material  Percipient.  But  pafling  by  thefe, 
(fince  the  theory  in  Sed.  2.  makes  thefe  minute  ways  of  arguing  unne- 
ceflary  ;)  1  fhall  only  name  anotiier  particular,  that  fhould  praftically  Hi- 
tisfy  us  of  the  immateriality  of  our  thinking  part.  And  that  is  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  indefeafibknefs  or  unzvearicdnefs  of  the  principle  of  thought 
in  us.  We  feel  our  bodies  every  now  and  then  finking  down  under  their 
own  infirmities  :  but  the  thing  that  thinks  in  us  would  never  give  over,  if 
the  body  could  keep  up  with  it.  It  Is  bufy  all  the  day  with  the  body,  and 
all  the  night  without  the  body,  and  all  the  day  with  the  body  again: 
and  thus  in  a  conftant  circle,  without  refpite  or  intermilTion  that  we  can 
perceive  (N°  23.  of  the  laft)  by  our  ftrideft  enquiry.  For  the  body  no 
fooner  finks  down  in  wearinefs  and  (lumber,  than  this  thing  within  en- 
ters frefh  upon  other  fcenes  of  adlion  •,  an  i  hears  and  fees  things  worth 
enquiring  into  :  and  this  without  the  fubferviency  of  its  organs,  which  are 
then  difabled  from  their  function.  That  which  lives  and  perceives  in 
us,  lives  and  perceives  at  all  times  -,  if  its  vital  and  perceptive  faculty 
could  be  duly  applied  to  by  fit  objefls  ;  as  from  this  particular  it  ap- 
pears :  and  from  which  alfo  it  appears,  that  it  can  be  otherwife  applied 
to,  than  by  external  objedls  through  the  fenfes.  Now,  without  pulhing 
this  argument  as  far  as  it  was  urged  in  the  laft  fedlion,  or  taking  no- 
tice of  the  particular  reafoning  there,  here  is  fuch  a  contrariety  of  na- 
tures obvioufly  discoverable,  that  it  is  a  wonder  men  could  ever  find  in 
their  hearts  to  afcribe  them  to  the  fame  thing.  This  principle  itfelf  can- 
not certainly  be  body,  nor  the  refult  of  the  fit  difpoficion  of  body,  being 
fo  inceffantly  adive,  when  the  body  lies  in  a  ftate  of  temporary  death, 
becaufe  of  indifpoficion  (r). 

(r)  This  contrariety  of  natures,  I'iz,.  the  indefeafible  aftivity  of  the  foul,  and  the  fuccefli\e 
failing  of  the  body,  proceeds  from  the  fimple  nature  of  the  foul,  which  hath  no  parts,  (fed. 
3.)  fo  that  it  can  lofe  nothing  of  itfelf  by  aftion ;  and  from  tlie  body  as  made  up  of  parts 
that  are  always  in  flux,  and  of  which  a  conitant  wafte  is  made  in  all  mtchanical  and  volun- 
tary motioa. 

XXIV.  Laftly, 
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XXIV.  I-aRly,  thofe  very  defers,  which  have  hitherto  been  fuppofed 
marks  of  the  materiality  of  our  fouls,  by  the  help  of  a  little  attention, 
plainly  fhew  the  contrary.  What  is  the  caufe  that  while  awake,  I  am 
fenfible  of  external  adion  -,  and  not  fenfible  of  it  while  afleep  ?  A  ma- 
terial Percipient  within  me  ought  at  that  time  alfo  to  perceive  the  aflionof 
external  objeds  ;  or  not  to  perceive  it,  becaufe  of  fomc  diforder  in  mat- 
ter. And  thus  the  perceptivity  and  adlivity  of  matter  fliould  wear  out 
once  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  ;  till  the  diforder  were  redified,  and  that 
difpofuion  reflored,  which  made  it  living  and  fenfible.  Again,  I  cannot 
fubiift  without  food,"  though  but  for  a  few  days  ;  nor  toil  conftantly,  but 
for  one  whole  day  perhaps,  without  running  the  whole  oeconomy  into  dif- 
order. Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  fliew  that,  if  adivity  and 
perceptivity  belong  to  matter,  they  belong  to  fome  certain  order  and 
difpofuion  of  it.  There  is  no  appeal  from  this  conclufion  (s).  And  yet 
there  is  no  pofTibility  of  making  this  conclufion,  but  by  allowing  the 
truth  of  all  manner  of  contradidions  (N»  2,  3,  and  15.)  This  brings  the 
difpute  to  a  fhort  ifliie.  So  that  in  effed,  our  very  eating,  drinking.,  Jleep- 
itjg  ;  our  taking  medicines,  curing  our  difeafes,  our  weaknefs  as  well  as 
ftrength,  onr  ficknefs  and  health  ;  every  circumftance  and  accident  of  our 
bodies,  ought  cafily  and  pradically  to  fatisfy  us  at  all  times,  of  the  imma- 
teriality of  our  fouls  j  if  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  think  with  exadnefs  and 
propriety  on  this  fubjed.  Therefore,  though  it  hath  been  here  all  along  al- 
lowed, and  fuppofcd,  that  thefe  efieds  are  equivocal  and  fallacious  appear- 
ances ;  yet  we  are  now  at  laft  to  corred  that  fuppofition  :  for  in  truth 
there  appears  no  fymptom,  or  defed,  or  accident  in  the  body  that  is  equi- 
vocal, or  could  follow  equally  from  either  hypothefis  :  but  thofe  very  ap- 
pearances hitherto  called  ambiguous,  conclude  againft  the  materiality  of 
the  foul,  which  they  were  brought  to  fupport. 

(s)  To  make  thefe  independent  of  any  order,  or  any  difpofition  of  matter,  would  be  to 
make  all  matter  neceflarily  active  and  percipient.  See  alfo  again  the  reaibning  at  note  (h) 
N"  15.  above. 
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SECT.     VI. 

j^n  effay  on  the  phenomenon  of  Dreaming^  wherein  is- 
fheison  from  the  inertia  of  matter^  and  the  nature  of 
mechanifm  above  explained-^  that  this  appearance  cannot 
he  the  effeB  of  mechanifm^  or  any  caufe  working  me- 
chanically ;  and  thence  'that  it  mufl  be  the  effeSi  of 
a  livino-^  defgning  caufe.  'The  fever al  hpothfes  far 
fohing  this  appearajice  mechanically^  particularly  ex- 
aminedj  6cc. 

TH  E  moft  remarkable  Authors  who  have  afferted  the  mate-- 
riality  of  the  foul,  have  in  confequence  of  that  airertion,  been 
folicitous  to  account  for  the  phsenomenon  of  dreaming  mecha- 
nically, or  ifo  as  to  keep  free  of  any  living  and  intell  gent  caufe ;  as  De- 
mocritusy  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  Hobbes  ;  as  alfo  Jrijiotle,  though  he  is  not 
explicite  as  to  the  materiality  of  the  foul  (a),  and  certainly  was  no- 
AtheiftC^).     Others,    becaufe  of  the  inconfiftency  of  our  dreams  i    that 

is, 


(a)  He  fays,  it  is  not  bod/,    and  yet  cannot  be  without  body,  -^  KaJ  ^a 


oX«u,/3«»c!/»-i»  efs  ccKiT  fjiiiiTi  ccmu  tru/ikccTaf  si.*.,  /tuTt  crafiM  ti  vfa^r,  •  fh 
r«/*«T«5  ^  ri.  K«i  ^»  reZro  ci  <ra'^aT»  uTaf^jM.  De  anima,  lib  2.  cap  2  It  feems  tiien 
it  is  forae  power  or  property  of  body,  the  fubjeft  of  otlier  powers  and  properties.  This  is 
poor  for  the  fntice  of  fhilttJoi>hen.  He  comes  nearer  the  truth  in  another  place,  as  Ihall  be 
obferved  elfewhere. 

(b)  He  afcribes  in  the  following  comparifons  fire-fight,  order,  gmieinmait,  and  jujiice  to  God. 

i,  c'aroTiX  Si  iyiit>at  •  roZro  &u%  h  xoirj/,f.     And  to  flicw  that  the  compariibn  comes  fliort, 

he  adds,  riAi,.  x*^'  oir»»,  roij  ;u.f>,  x«/*«t^?\  tb  «f>;"»,  vcXvxitvTot  t(,  >cx\  !ro?,^f/,i(iu„„  •  rZ 
i\  «Au!T«,  «Toi.i>'.  Tf,  B-ao-D?  Ktx"fi(ri^""  c-uft^xTiWi  kcbt7ucti  ■  X.  T.  >..  De  Mundo  cap.  ii.  ubi 
die  Deo.  One  might  make  variety  of  obfervations  from  this  place,  upon  the  inconfiilency  of 
tiie  prefent  Jriftotdian  Jt>mfi.     Nor   is  ^rifiotk  himfelf  (though   no  Atheift)  corJiilent,  who 

makes. 
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is,  becaufe  the  vifions  then  exhibited  to  the  foul,  are,  for  the  moft  part, 
not  of  the  fame  nature,  or  in  the  fiime  order  of  nature,  with  external 
objeds  ;  for  in  that,  I  prefume,  the  fuppofed  inconfiftency  will  be  found 
chiefly  to  lie  ;  ochers,  I  fay,  becaufe  of  this,  have  afcribed  the  perfedlon 
of  rational  thinking  to  the  matter  of  the  body,  which  opinion  Mr.  Locke 
feems  to  favour.  And  others,  becaufe  thefe  vifions  have  no  real  exter- 
nal objefls,  of  which  they  are  reprefentations,  have  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain that  there  are  no  fucb  real  external  objects;  at  leaft  this  was  the  reafon 
•why  t  le  real  exiftence  of  material  things  was  firft  called  in  queftion,  or 
fuppofed  a  point  which  might  admit  of  difpute.  Thefe  feveral  opinions 
fhew  us,  that  the  confideration  of  this  fubjedt  is  not  foreign  to  the  prefent 
enquiry,  but  falls  in  naturally  as  a  part  of  it;  and  therefore  mjy  farther 
ferve  as  an  apology,,  for  attempting  to  account  for  this  appearance  con- 
fiitently  with  the  principles  before  eftahlifhed,  efpecially  the  inadliviiy  of 
matter  ;  and  fbr  endeavouring  to  fhew  that  it  infers  none  of  thofe  ab- 
furditiess  with  refpeft  to  the  rational  nattire  of  the  foul,  which  are  com- 
monly urged  from  it  j  but  rather  proves  to  us  the  exiftence  of  fome 
feparate  immaterial  agents.  Thofe  who  are  fatisfied  from  what;  goes  be- 
fore, that  the  natural  powers  of  matter  (is  they  are  called)  and  of  me- 
chanifm, have  been  extended  much  too  far  in  the  folution  of  the  phjeno- 
mena  "of  nature,  or  rather  that  there  are  in  truth  no  fuch  powers  ;  will 
readily  allow  that  they  c^n  have  no  fliare  in  producing  the  prefent  ph^e- 
nomenon  :  and  thofe  who  ftill  think  that  this  particular  appearance  of 
dreaming,  is  an  exception  to  all  that  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding  part  of 
thefe  papers,  will  be  beft  fatisfied  by  going  on  to  examine  circumflances 
minutely.  If  indeed  this  be  an  exception  to  all  that  is  faid,  nothing  at  all  is 
faid  ;  and  if  what  has  been  fai.!  be  folid,  this,  I  hope,  will  not  be  found  an 
exception  to  it.  However,  fuch  an  intricate  fubjtft  cannot  be  cleared  up 
in  few  words  •,  therefore  let  me  beg  tiie  attention,  and  candor  of  thofe 
who-  may  have  leifure  to  read  this  part  of  thefe  papers  ;  otiierwife 
reafons  may  be  condemned  before  they  are  heard.  We  fliall  find  this 
advantage  from  the  above-named  Atthors  hwing  written  upon  this  fubjedl 
before,    that   it   will   be    the    more    eafy    to    affign,    and    fix    upon,    the 

makes  God  tke  fole  determining  principle  in  his  incorruptihk,  ingenerahk,.  necejfary  world 
[ir  i«i>ijTai  yap  i^i/(ii,ir<)?j  continues  he,  jtuht*  K^iii,  >g  Jttfta.'yu,,  ijtiv  ^ouM-cii,  -.  tiai^  f'li 
il»<l>afi>ii  ti  I'^cti',  x»i  ^ua-itrn  ]  A  necefTarily-exiiling  world  could  have  no  determining  prin- 
ciple of  its  manner  of  exiftence,  no  change  or  viciffitude  in  it.  But  all  tuis  only  by  die 
by. 

fympto-ms^- 
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lymptoms,  accidents,  and  things  remarkable  about  dreaming:  and  it  cannot 
be  unfair  to  argue  from  an  Adverfary's  account  of  tiie  thing  in  dif- 
pure.  For  this  reafon,  I  fliall  be  particular  in  giving  their  fenfe  in  their 
own  words,  left  it  might  be  thought  a  falfe  glofs  had  been  put  upon 
them.  Nor  fliall  I  always  take  the  advantage  of  arguing  from  fuch  preg- 
nant inftances,  as  they  tbemfehes  allow  to  be  fa5l  •,  but  reafon  from  com- 
mon and  Ordinary  examples.  The  method  infifted  on  fliall  be,  firft  to 
give  a  natural  folution  of  the  appearance  itfelf ;  and  then  to  anfwer  the 
objeclions  that  may  be  raifed  againft  it.  And  here  all  the  colhteral  ap- 
pearances that  might  be  urged,  ihiU  be  taken  into  confideration  ;  and 
the  affinity  between  pofTefTing  the  flmcy  in  fleep,  or  dreaming,  and  pof- 
feUin"-  it  while  awake,  fliall  be  remarked  ;  as  alfo  between  vifions  in 
fleep,  and  vifions  while  awake,  which  are  called  apparitions  ;  fuch  as 
Plutarch  tells  us  Brutus  and  Dion  had  offered  to  them  ;  whofe  lives 
upon  this  account,  among  others,  he  compares  together  ;  obferving  only 
the  philofophical  confiftency,  without  contending  for  the  reality  of  fuch 
relations.  And,  laftly,  the  jHechamcal  folutioiis  of  this  appearance,  which 
the  Authors  above-mentioned  have  given,  fliall  be  examined. 

II.  It  hath  been  fliewn  before  that  the  foul  would  never  ceafe  to  exert 
its  aftivity  upon  a  rightly  difpofed  body,  unlefs  fome  defedl  and  want  of 
reparation  in  the  body,  forced  this  principle  of  life  and  adion  to  defift, 
and  leave  the  material  organ  till  the  indifpofition  under  which  it  la- 
bours be  repaired.  The  circulation  therefore,  refpiration,  and  all  the 
other  mechanical  motions  of  the  body  remaining  the  fame,  or  rather  be- 
coming more  regular  than  formerly,,  by  the  intermiffion  of  fpontaneous 
motion  -,  this  reparation  is  begun  to  be  made  by  the  laws  of  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  the  efficiency  of  a  fuperior  Power;  and  the  body  remains 
without   motion  or  fcnfe  (f).     In  this  Jfate,  when  all  is  at  reft  and  filenc, 

and 

(c)  Even  this  ihev.-s  us,  that  fenfe  and  life  are  not  producible  from  the  mechanical  motions  of 
the  body  ;  otherwife  they  ought  to  be  produced  in  it  neceffarily  in  fleep.  as  at  other  times  ;  and 
more  regularly  then,  being  conftant  and  mechanical  as  their  caufe,  and  proportionally  perfeft 
with  it.  Indeed  I  think  fleep  would  be  an  imfojibte  appeamxce,  if  the  regular  motions  of 
the  animil  economy  were  produaive  of  fenfe  and  life.  But  fee  the  Note  (b)  N°  15.  of 
the  laft.  That  the  fi-.d  cannot  he  the  refult  cf  en  individual  dlfpofttion  of  matter;  nor  therefore  of 
a'  right-di^ofitioH;  no,-  therefore,  a  fortiori,  of  a  iwrong  difpofition;  nor  therefore,  at  loft,  of  any 
difpafttion  ;'as  alfo  the  Note  at  (f)  N=  17.  concerning  tlie  notion  of  a  power  not  permanent  and 
inherent  in  any  fidjea,  but  conjlaritly  generated,  conjiantly  dying,  txijiing  by  momentary  parts,  &c. 
■'~:      "V  Lucretius 
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and  the  impreflions  on  the  fenfory  defignedly  fealed  up  from  the  view 
of  the  mind;  it  is  eafy,  as  has  been  obferved  (N^"  13.  of  the  laft)  to 
make  new  and  foreign  impreflions  on  the  fenfory ;  nothing  elfe  afting 
upon  it  at  the  fame  time.  And  thefe  impreflions  mufl  he  perceived;  for 
the  fool  is  ftill  acflive  and  percipient;  and  its  perceptivity  is  nosv  no 
other  way  folicited  by  any  thing  external.  And  the  regifter  of  former 
impreflions  being  fealed  up  from  its  view,  thefe  new  impreflions  muft  be 
perceived  withoiU  memor'j  of  what  hathpajfed  before:  and  therefore  they  muft 
be  perceived  as  caufed  by  real  external  objecJs.,  fuch  as  ufually  make  impref- 
fions  upon  the  fenfory.  This  feems  the  rationale  of  the  phsenomenon  in 
general,  as  has  been  already  remarked  {d)  ;  and  according  to  this,  we 
find  fuch  impreflions  are  really    made,_  and  perceived  ixjith  fuch  qiialifica- 

Lucietius  hj'mfelf  owns  that  the  foul  doth  not  fleep  with  the  body,  and  that  fleep  is  not  an  af- 
fe(flion  of  the  whole  man,  as  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  think.     He  fays. 
Nee  ratline  alia,  cum  fimnui  membra  piofudit 
Mens  animi  I'igilat ;  niji  quod  fmulacra   laccjfunt 
Htec  eadem  nojhos  animos,   qu/e,  quern  "jigilamus 
Ufque  adeo,  certe  ut  'videamur  ceniere  earn,  qucm 
Reddita  I'ita'i  jam  mars,  itf  terra  fotita  ^. 

Lib.  4.  ver.  761. 
This    is   remarkable  enough   in   one  who  aflerts  material  foals.     After  this,    it   muft   be  in 
vain,  one  would  think,  for  latter  Writers  to  go  about  to  deny,  or   diminifh   this    appearance;  as 
in  many  cafes  they  endeavour  to  do. 

(d)  This,  if  impartially  confidered,  feems  to  account  naturally  and  fairly,  for  the  neceflary 
want  of  memory  in  our  fleep ;  which  is  the  circumflance  fceptical  men  chiefly  infill  upon,  as 
arguing  the  greateft  imperfeftion  in  the  foul  ;  though  I  have  fhewn  before  the  i^ife  and  necef- 
fary  end  attained,  by  thus  hindering  the  foul  to  ad,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundlion  with 
the  body,  in  the  time  ofjleep  and  reft.  Lucretius  himfelf  is  far  from  making  this  an  impu- 
tation on  the  foul.  On  the  contrary,  obferving  tJiat  it  could  never  be  an  argument  for  him, 
he  employs  his  whole  addrefs  to  make  it  appear  confiftent  with  a  material  foul.  He 
fays,  immediately  after  the  words  laft  cited. 

Hoc  idea  fteri  cogit  natura,  qu'id  omnes 

Corporis  affeiii  fenfus  per  membra  quiefcunt. 

Nee  pojfunt  falfum  'veris  cm-vinccre  rebus. 

Prreterea  meminiffe  jacet,  langu'etque  fopore. 

Nee  dijpntit,  eum  jnortis,  letique  potitum 

Jatn  fridem,  quern  ntevs  ■vi'vum  fe  ctmere  credit. 

Lib.  4.  ver.  767. 
Indeed  the  memory  was  by  all  means  to  be   made  dependent  on  a  corporeal  fenfory,  to  reftrain 
the  aftivity  of  the  foul ;  that  it  might  not   become  a  dipnnt  perpn,  and  tliat  the  body  might 
have  time  for  reparation. 

I  iims  J 
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thus  \  infomuch  that  the  foal  Iiach  litilf.  if  any  cefTlirion,  (at  leaft  in  fome 
perfons)  from  fuch  reprefentations.  A  fet  of  new  objeHs  is  immediately 
prefented  to  it,  and  that  fucceedi^d  by  another,  and  that  (lill  by  amther, 
•with  greater  variety  and  latitude  ot  nature,  than  what  ir  perceives  by 
the  ill-let  of  the  fenfes;  for  a  new  creation  of  things,  of  di  ferent  fpecies, 
and  otlier  natures,  really  beyond  the  licence  of  the  Painter  or  the  Po^/'s 
imagination,  is  now  offered  to  it,  or  forced  upon  it.  It  muft  be  owned 
this  is  a  flrange  ph^enomenon,  and  appears  to  be  altogether  unaccount- 
able. But  it  is  a  real  phenomenon  •■,  and,  I  think,  much  as  I  have  here 
reprefented  it;  and  certainly  it  muji  have  fome  real  caufe.  And  it  feems 
contrary  to  reafon,  that  the  more  furprizing  and  ftrange  a  phaenomenon  is, 
the  kfs  the-caufe  that  produces  ic  fhould  be,  or  the  lefs  worth  enquinncf 
into  ;  though  this  be  the  general  opinion  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

III.  In   order  to  fearch   out  the   caufe  and    origin   of  this  appearance,  I 
iKall   firft  endeavour  to  fhew  that  it   is    not  produced   by  the  foul  itfelf  j 
however  fome  may  infinuate,  rather  than  feem  quite  ignorant,  that  it  is 
the  fport  of  the  fleeping  fancy,  the  extravagance  of  imagination,  or  Jb?ne  fiicb 
general    things     which    hath    no  meaning,    will    not    bear    an     examina- 
tion,   and   is  in  truth  contradidlory.     The    foul,    as  hath   been  fliewn,    is 
forced  to  abandon  its  working  on  the  fenfory,  which  is  the  feat  of  thefe 
impreffions,    becaufe  of  the  expence    of  animal   fpirits    neceffary    to  keep 
the    former   impreffions   patent,    or  to  produce  new  ones.      We  know  by 
experience,  that  the  fatigue   of  continuing  to  do  this    is  intolerable.     The 
animal  fpirits  muft  be  recruited,    and  of  confequence  the  fenfory  muft  be 
fhut  up,  and  the  foul  leave  off  adbing  upon  it :    and  it  is  inconfiftent  to 
think  that  the  foul  fliould   be  forced  to   ceafc  working  upon  the    fenfory 
this  minute,  and  the  next  minute  begin  that  work  again.     We  arc  con- 
vinced from  our  own  confcioufne'fs    in  this   cafe,   that  the  foul   muft  finally 
quit  all  attempts  of  this  kind,  before  fleep  can  be  brought  on  ;    and  yet 
it  is  often  engaged  in  a  dream  before  we  are  well  fallen  afleep  ;    fo  that 
we   may  trace  back    the  perceptions    of  the  foul    in   thefe  confines  between 
Jleeping  and  waking,  but  fliall  not  find  it  defigning  to  amufc  itfelf,  but  ra- 
ther fuddenly  engaged  in  beholding  things,  it  knows  not  how.     The  foul, 
it  is  true,  is  always  adive  and  percipient,    or  is  never  without  fome  real 
perception  ;     but    it    is    moft    certain   it    ceafes    to   ad    and   perceive   by 
the  body.     It  might  as  well  employ  itfelf  in  conftant  contemplation  in  the 
cime  of  fleep,  and  thinking  fomething  regular  and  ufeful,  as  in  thefe  odd, 
3  vhimfical 
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whimfical  fcenes :  and  yet  it  hath  been  Ihewn  above,  N°  13.  of  the  laft, 
that  it  cannot  do  this.  Nor  is  the  foul  indulged  to  aft  by  itfelf,  and 
feparately,  fo  as  to  be  2l  different  perfon,  for  reafons  there  likewife  given: 
nor  yet  would  this  be  a£iing  bf  itfelf ,  but  on  the  fenfory.  B^fides,  it  is 
inconceivable  what  the  foul  could  defign  by  thefe  extravagancies,  always 
deceiving,  and  often  terrifying  itfelf/  no  one  can  have  a  notion  of  the 
pofiibility  of  this.  In  a  word,  tf/ contend  that  the  foul  may  ftill  aft 
on  the  fenfory,  and  produce  thofe  fcenes  of  vifion  in  it,  is  to  forget  what 
it  was  that  forced  it  to  fufpend  its  afting  on  this  material  organ  ;  and  to 
fuppofe  likewife  that  it  would  fatigue  itfelf  maJly,  without  any  view  or 
purpofe,  when  it  might  rather  employ  itfelf  in  fomeching  profitable,  or 
at  leaft  pleafant.  Thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  what  Jiath  been  already  faid, 
fcem  to  (hew  with  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  that  the  foul  doth  not  form, 
and  prefent  to  itfelf  thofe  fcenes.     But  to  proceed  to  others. 

IV.  The  aftions  of  the  foul  muft  always  be  accompanied  with  a  con. 
fcioufnefs  that  they  are  produced  by  it,  as  being  etlefted  by  the  will. 
To  fay  the  foul  aHs  without  willing  the  a(f]ion,  hath  been  fliewn  in  Seft.  4, 
to  be  repugnant :  and  fince  willing  is  one  fpecies  of  con  fcioufnefs,  or 
thinking  ;  not  to  be  confcious  of  our  own  willing^  is  not  to  be  cojifcious  of 
our  own  confcioufnefs.  Conftant  aftion  and  conftant  thinking  require  con- 
flant  willing  :  bq;:  if  we  could  vjill  conftantly,  without  knowing  that  we 
willed.,  we  might  aft  and  think  conftantly  without  knowing  that  we  afted 
and  thought,  and  confcioufnefs  would  be  a  contradictory  notion.  Whence 
it  is  not  only  eafy  to  know  whether  we  ourfelves  produce  an  aftion,  or 
fome  other  Being,  but  impoffible  not  to  know  it.  And  in  the  prefent 
cafe  we  have  ftill  this  farther  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  aftion  or  efieft 
is  not  produced  by  the  foul,  but  by  fomething  elfe  ;  becaufe  it  is  ^orced 
upon  the  mind  violently  :  the  mind  fuffers  and  is  made  unealy  by  it,  and 
would  Tain  avoid  being  confcious  of  it,  if  it  were  in  its  power. 

,  V.  Now  common  experience  affurcs  u?,  that  moft  of  thofe  repred-ntar. 
tions,  which  are  offered  to  the  foul  in  deep,  are  not  only  not  produced 
by  it;  fince  ic  hath  no  confciournefs  of  any  aft  of  the  will  to  introduce 
them  ;  but  that  they  are  involuntarily  obtruded  upon  it.  It  hears,  kes,  and 
feels  objefts  at  that  time,  not  as  it  would  itfelf,  but  fuch  as' they  are  made 
appear  to  it  ;  and  is  juft  as  paffive  in  receiving  thefe  impreffions,  iis  it  would' 
be  in  receiving  the  like  i.^iprefTions  from  real  external  objects,  by  means 
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of  the  fenfes,  when  broad  awake  v  fhewing  as  much  backwardnefs  to  them, 
and  fuffering  as  much  from  them  •,  awaking  fometimes  with  trembling, 
fweating,  and  crying  -,  and  as  much  fatigued  by  night  with  fuch  vifions, 
as  with  labour  and  toil  by  day.  I  fay,  this  is  common  experience  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  to  be  made  to  fancy,  immediately 
after  we  fill  afleep,  that  we  are  placed  on  fome  dreadful  height,  or  pre- 
cipice, or  in  fome  (lippery  dangerous  ftation,  where  we  are  in  hazard  of 
falling,  or  are  acflually  tiimUing  down.  The  apprehenfions  from  this  vi- 
fionary  danger  are  as  great  as  they  could  be  from  the  reality  of  the 
thino-  reprefented  ;  for  the  danger  appears  real.  We  awake  with  a  flart, 
or  cry  •»  are  glad  to  find  ourfelves  in  fafety,  and  the  precipice  vaniflied  {e).. 
The  recovering  our  waking  memory,  and  the  reviving  the  real  impreffions 
from  external  objefls,  formerly  lodged  in  the  brain,  difturbs  thefe  fcenes, 
and  fo  brings  us  back  to  our  former  Hate,  and  refcues  us  from  our  un- 
eaiinefs  C/).  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  as  various  as  frequent  :  fometimes 
•we  are  threatned  in  lleep,  from  a  firange  and  ugly  confluence  of  waters  ; 
fometimes  from  frightful  and  mercilefs  animals  :   fometimes  we  are  carried 

(f)  Lucretius  is   full   in    moft  of  thefe   particulars ;  and  at    leaft   doth    not   diflemble  the 
circumftances,  nor   contradift   the  experience   of  mankind.      At  Ver.    1009.  of  Lib.  4.   he 

fays, 

Mvlii  depugnanty  gemitiifqiie  doloribus  tdunt  ; 

£/  quci/i panthera  morfa,  f^evique  leonis 

Mandanliir,  magnis  clamoribus  omnia  comfhnl. 

Multi  de  magnis  per  fomnum  rebii    loquuntur, 

Iiidicioque  Jiii  faSi  pcrfape  fuere  : 

Multi  mortem  obeunt ;  multi  de  montibus  altis 

Se  quaji  pritcipitent  ad  terram  corpore  teto 

Exterrentur,   i3  ex  fomno,  quaji  mcntibu  capti, 

Vix  ad  fe  redeunt,  fertnoti  corporis  ajlu. 
(f)  Here  I  may  refer  to  the  experience  of  moft  men,  if  ever  they  were  fenfible  of  greater 
pleafure,  than  fprnetimes  when  they  have  awakened  out  of  a  dream,  and  found  that  it  was 
not  real.  It  is  indeed  in  thei'e  cafes,  like  awaking  from  mifery  to  happinefs,  and  from 
death  to  life.  A  circumftance  which  but  ill  agrees  witJi  the  opinion,  that  the  foul  firms, 
and  preJcKts  thofe  troublefome  appearances  to  itfelf.  And  fometimes  the  imprefTions  are  fo  lad- 
ing, and  the  images  fo  lively,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  perfuade  ourfelves,  after  we 
are  awakened,  that  the  things  we  faw  were  not  real.  The  reafon  of  this  fccms  to  be,  that 
the  impreffions  are  fo  ftrong,  and  have  fo  thoroughly  pofleffed  the  mind  with  a  belief  of  the 
reality  of  tlic  things  reprclenccd,  that  it  is  fome  time  before  they  can  be  worn  out,  or  the  mind 
recover  iticlf  from  tlie  aftonilhmcnt  it  was  in. 

to 
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to  defert  and  inhofpitable  places  (g),  or  placed  in  other  difagreeable.,  Jhocking^ 
and  unnatural  cinumjiances.  Now  undoubtedly,  in  thefe  and  fuch  other 
inftances,  'tis  abfurd  to  fay  the  foul  would  lay  a.  plot  to  frighten  itfelf,  and 
then  be  foolifhly  in  real  terror  with  its  own  defigns.  To  make  tiiii 
fucceed,  it  ought  to  be  two  diftin^i  Beings^  each  ignorant  of  the  other's 
confcioufnefs  and  defigns  ;  and  the  tvhole  compounded  foul  be  diverted  with 
the  contrivance  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  terrified  with  the  execution  of 
it  on  the  other.  Thefe  are  the  moft  common  inftances  :  there  are  others 
vaftly  more  ftrange  and  furprizing,  but  equally  certain  :  but  in  them  all 
the  foul  muft  neceflarily  be  paffive  and  unconcerned  in  the  prodiidion  ; 
fmce,  that  it  fhould  a£l  without  defigning  to  aft,  or  defign  to  alt  without 
knowing  it  defigned,  or  know  that  it  defigned  the  aSfion,  and  yet  be  terrified 
at  it,  is  inconceivable. 

VI.  To  this  may  be  added,    that  many  of  thefe  fcenes   are  above  the 
power  and  workmanfhip  of  the  foul  nk\i{h);   fo  that  it  could  not  pro- 
duce 

(s)  ^'''S'^  '^ys  "f  ^'^> 

I         I  I  /Igit  ip/e  /urentei/i 

In  fomnis  ferut  j^neas  :  femperque  relinqui 
Sola  Jibi ;  femper  longam  Incomitata  niidetur 
Ire  viam,  i^  lyrios  dcfeita  qursrete  terra. 

yEneid.  lib.  4.  \'er.  455. 
This  place  hath  a  beauty,  which  nothing  but  the  imitating  nature  could  ha\'e  given  it. 

{}))  That  caufe  which  exhibits  the  vifion  to  the  foul  in  fleep,  feems  to  have  a  great  power 
over  it  in  other  rcfpeSs.  Sometimes  we  are  made  to  think  that  ice  are  fiyitig  aloft  in  the  air ; 
fometimes  we  are  firuci  nvith  feehknefs,  that  we  cannot  fly  from  an  enemy,  who  feems  to 
pm-fue  us.  We  are  dfjeffed,  elevated,  and  cffelied  all  manner  of  'ways,  which  one  would  never 
afcribe  to  the  foul  itfelf.  This  is  touching  it  another  way  than  by  barely  exhibiting  of  vifion. 
But  that  which  is  moft  furprizing  (hall  be  mentioned  toward  the  end  of  die  feftion. 

Some  of  th-e  circuraftances  of  our  dreams  mentioned  here,  are  well  obferved  by  the  moft 
!i3tural  fort  of  Philofophers ;  the  Poets,  I  mean.  Homer,  fpeaking  of  Hcclors,  fljing  before 
Ahilles,  and  ^(r^/7/rt  purfuing  him,  ufes  the  following  comparifon. 

'iij  S'    it  iiii^a  iu   <Ji/V«T«i  ^(uyevTX  S'tUicut, 
'Out'  ccf    0   r'ir  dui»Tat  v'tre^iuyiit,   i'v^'  «  ^axiti' 

Iliad.  X-  ver.  199. 
And  Tajb  after  him  yet  more  fully, 

Come  vede  tat'  hor  torbidi  Jogni 

AV   hre^i  fonni  fmi  tEgro,  J  I'lnfuno, 

Pargh,  eh'  al  corf,  avidamente  agogni 

D  d  2  blender 
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duce  them,  though  ic  were  willing,  (for  thofe,  who  are  for  material  foursj 
and  mechanical  dreams,  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  allow  that  it  hath  greater 
powers  and  faculties  then,  than  when  awake  ;  and  thofe  on  the  other 
fide,  who  are  for  exalting  the  powers  of  the  foul  at  that  junfture,  cannot 
expe(fl  their  aflertion  wilt  be  allowed  them,  unlefs  they  could  bring  good 
proof)  :  but  omitting  this,  I  (hall  only  name  another,  and  that  a  very 
fiitisfying  confideration,  which  plainly  fhews  thefe  reprefentations  to  be 
the  work  of  Agents  diftinft  from  the  foul  ;  namely.  That  whatever  parr 
the  foul  icfclf  ads,  when  thefe  things  are  offered  to  it,  as  it  always  ads 
fome  part  or  other,  either  for  its  own  relief  and  defence,  if  the  objeft  of- 
fered is  uneafy,  or  appears  to  have  bad  defigns  upon  it  ;  or  if  pleafant 
and  friendly,  in  concurring  and  forwarding  the  eflfed,  fince  it  doth  not  lofe 
the  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  or  felf-love  ;  I  fay,  whatever  part  is 
acls,  it  is  confcious  of  its  own  ailing,  and  that  this  a5iion  is  of  its  ovm  wil- 
ling and  produtTion.  And  the  memory  of  its  afling  thus,  in  refifting  or 
concurring,  it  diflindlly  retains  afterward,  when  awakened.  Thus  if  we 
dream  that  we  are  convcrfing  with  any  perfon,  or  doing  any  thing  with 
them  in  confcquence  of  that  converfation  ;  we  are  confcious  enough  what 
fentences  in  tlie  converfation  we  ourfelves  fpeak,  and  what  adions  we  do  : 
and  there  is  the  fame  diftindion  and  difference  of  confcioulhefs,  betwixc 
our  words  and  adions,  and  tbeirst  as  if  the  whole  tranfadion  had  paffed 
between  them  and  us  while  we  were  awalce-  This  fhews  us  clearly,  I  con- 
ceive, that  the  foul  is  not  the  produdive  caufe,  in  contriving  and  offering 
rhefe  fcenes  firft  to  itfelf.  Indeed  it  would  be  a  flippery  principle  to  al- 
low, that  in  fleep  the  foul  aofed  both  farts,  while  it  were  only  confcious  that 
it  acted  but  one  ;  the  notion  of  confcioufnefs  would  be  rendered  incon. 
fiftent,  as  I  faid  jufl  now  ;  or  the  certainty  of  confcioufnefs  and  intuition 
would,  1  think,  be  invalidated:  the  cafe  might  be  tranQated  to  our  waking 
thoughts,  and  fomething  more  urged,  than  D.  Berkley  hath  contended  for, 
(he  allows  that  thofe  ideas,  which  the  foul  is  not  confcious  of  exciting  in 
jtfclf,    are  excited   in  it  by  fome  other  thing,  though  not  the  thing  that  we 

Slender  le  membra,  e  che  i  affanni  in   fain, 

Che  tie"  maggiori  sforzi,  a'  /uai  befogni  ; 

A1?»  eorri/poiide  il  fie  fianco,  e  la  mam. 

Scioglier  taP  hor  la  lingua,  e  pnrlar  'vuole ; 

Aia  non  Jeguon  la  voce,  «  le  farole, 

Caut.  20.  Stanz.  105. 

imagine) 
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imagine)  and   that  kind  of  Scepticifm  called  Egomifm,  would  have  a  new 
argument  to  fupport  it.    Let  reafonable  men  weigh  thefe  confiderations  {i). 

Ariftotle,  when  he  gives  a  definition  of  a  dream,  is  very  explicit  in 
making  it  only  extend  to  what  the  foul  is  vot  aSlive  in  :  and  fince  he  is  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  as  was  faid  ;  it  cannot  be  unfair  to  take 
his  account,  and  really  any  confidering  perfon  will  find  it  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  nature.  He  makes  the  dream  only  the  (j«v7«Vu«,  the  ap- 
pearance, vifion,  or  thing  reprefented,  arifing  from  the  motions  excited  in 
the  fenfory,  or  brain  {k)  ;  and  explains  feveral  other  concomitant  circum- 
ftances,  that  cannot  properly  be  called  dreaming  :  efpecially  this,  that 
during  fuch  reprefentations,  the  foul  hath  fome  very  right  notions,  and  makes 
true  conclufions,  which  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  vifion,  or  made  a 
diftinft  faculty  from  its  waking^  reafon  (/)  :  and  that  it  proceeds  fo  far 
in  its  exaftnefs  fometimes,  as  to  be  confcious  that  the  things  reprefented 
to  it  are  but  illufions  {m)  ;  which  it  fhould  never  not  do,  one  would 
think^  if  it  produced  thefe  illufions  rtfelf  And  he  diftinguifhes  the  genuine 
operations  of  the  foul  itfelf,  from  what  it  is  merely  paffive  in  beholdino- 
by  comparing  our  deeping  with  our  waking  ftate  ;  in  which,  together 
with  our  being  paffive  in  receiving  the  impreflions  of  external  ob- 
jefts  through  the  fenfes,  we  are  alfo  aftive  and  bufy  in  thinking  of 
them  (»).  And  certainly  in  dreaming  it  is  fo  ;  it  is  far  from  beincr  true 
that  the  foul  then  is  only  percipient,   exclufive  of  being  active  ;    for  it  is 

(i)  Thefe  confiderations  are  fuggefted  here,  becaufe  of  a  doubt  ftarted  againft  the  argument 
in  diis  paragraph  ;  of  which  below. 

(k)   'AAA«  to  ^«i7"airfXr«  jo  tat'i    t?4   xinjcia;  rai  i:<rB^iiJUK-ti>,  oVai    i>  tS  luiBi-jhii  <!',    Tt  xaarj^n 

Tsr'  sfii  ituTnin.  lib.  de  infomniis,  cap.  3,     He  hath  taken  pains  before  to  dillinguifh  from  the 
<pa,ftd(rfb(x,  all  circumilances  that  might  be  miflaken  for  it. 

(tj'ln  the  wordi  immediately  before  thefe  laft  cited,  having  concluded— . "fir  »/«  i,J~. 

»1M    ^iCTtar.      He  adds,   o'^s"   cc-iu  e>i    ir   T»   fcV/i)  yitctTcii   i^rS^sTi  ijjciui,   a-«pjs    ra  (tatrxirfijXTa.      If 
would   be   abfurd.to  fay    any  thing  is   the  vifion   that  the   foul  dees    itfelf,    e.  g.   To  fav  /• 
dreamed  that   I  thought  is  improper,  fince  I  really  thought  what  I   thought ;  nor  would  it  be  ■ 
lefs  improper  to  fay,  I  dreamed  that  I  faii;,  or  that  I  beard  ;  for  I  had  really  thefe  perceptions 
though  their  cbjecb  did  not  exiil  externally. 

(m)  Kat  in  i/,ir,    if   S'o\x,  Xiyn    cVi   \yiZo^   xa    cfajbaer,  uinif    i'iityfoi  ■  or}   i\^    xart^tTici  xx) 
ecxc\>i^ii  tS  ^ajTaroiXTt.  Ibid,  cap;  1. '■■....'. 

(n)     ETi    traf as  xo   t-ij-ti,c\  InaviMf  ciWi  it,    xc&»Xf^  i  w   iZ  ty^ctsUxi  iirS xtc'tiiiKt    n  •    a-ffi    ou 

Kiers  a./.y.it   £woB^i>  ,   (pxtii^  a'   tii  fij  tstc,  «(  n^  fffsirsj^ot  th  ycZ<,  »«(  jriiajTro    (*7Jj^c»i'M,»  iwya';. 

Ibid. 

juft. 
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jufb  as  adive,  as  ic  would  be  in  like  circumftances,  •when  the  perfon  h 
awake.  Perhaps  it  was  the  confideration  of  its  being  thus  bufied  then, 
that  hath  made  fome  men  inadvertently  affert,  that  it  produces  every  thing 
feen,  or  heard,  in  fleep,  unkn^own  to  itfelf ;  having  nothing  readier  to 
fay.  Tliis  was  the  Epicurean  folution  of  dreams,  as  I  fhall  have  occafion 
to  obferve  hereafter.  But  the  difference  he;-e  marked,  made  Ariftotle  re- 
jcft  that  account  as  abfurd  ;  and  although  Detnocritus's,  ilS'taXa  avoided  this 
abfurdity,  yet  he  rejedls  that  alfo  for  other  reafons.  And  generally  they 
all  rejedt  one  another's  accounts  as  unfatisfying  :  whence  it  appears  there  is 
reafon  for  rejedling  them  all.  Moreover,  if  as  we  go  along,  we  caft  our 
eyes  upon  thefe  feverai  particulars  obferved  by  Arijiotle,  and  examine  well 
in  what  the  foul  is  only  aftive,  we  fhall  not  find  it  fo  irrational  and  in- 
confiftent  as  is  generally  prefumed.  It  is  very  inaccurate,  to  afcribe  all 
the  wild  reprefentations,  that  are  involuntarily  forced  upon  the  foul,  and 
which,  as  was  faid  in  the  laft  Seftion  (N"  lo  to  13.)  it  is  under  a  necelTity 
of  perceiving,  to  the  foul  itfelf,  and  then  infinuate  that  it  owes  the  per- 
feftion  of  rational  thinking  to  matter.  Whereas  I  think  it  is  more  phi- 
lofophical  to  fay,  that  if  the  foul  were  not  united  to  a  material  fenfory, 
where  thefe  impreffions  are  made,  it  could  not  have  fuch  fcenes  obtruded 
upon  it :  and,  if  its  aftivity  were  not  clogged  by  the  indifpofition  of  mat- 
ter, fo  as  to  hinder  its  bringing  its  paft  perceptions  back  to  view,  (fee 
N°  II.  and  13.  of  the  laftj  it  would,  be  no  more  liable  to  be  impofed 
on  then,  than  at  other  times. 

VII.  As  thefe  reprefentations  cannot  be  effected  by  the  foul  itfelf,  be- 
•caufe  it  is  as  undefigning,  paffive,  and  involuntary,  as  it  could  be  in 
feeing  the  fame  difagreeable  objefts  while  awake  ;  fo  they  are  fuch  as  re- 
quire a  living,  deligning,  and  intelligent  caufe  to  produce  them.  Thus 
when  one  dreams  (ftill  to  take  a  common,  or  at  leaft,  an  inftance  no  way 
extraordinary)  that  a  man  purfues  him  with  a  drawn  fword,  and  withall 
threatens  him,  in  words,  the  found  of  which  he  plainly  hears,  and  the 
fenfe  of  which  he  plainly  underftands  •■>  it  is  as  impofTible  that  thefe  im- 
preffions can  be  made  on  the  fenfory,  and  thefe  ideas  excited  in  the  foul, 
by  any  thing  but  a  living  intelligent  caufe,  as  it  is  that  confcioufnefs 
and  fpontanelty  fhould  belong  to  any  thing  but  fuch  a  caufe.  Here  is 
defign^  life,    a£lion  ;    articulate   words   iviporting   comeSled  ideas,   and    thofe 

ideas  excited  in  the  foul  -,    and  all  involuntary  as  to  it. And  now 

let  a  man  think  clofely  upon  this  appearance  ;   let  him  try  his  invention 

to 
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foinake:Out  anpthfr  caufe,  if  he  can,  confidently  with  all  that  is  (hewn 
before  in  thefe  papers,  .  But  let  him  alfo  take  this  caution  along  with  him. 
That  philofophy  doth  not  hinder  him  from  finding  a  caufe  that  can  do 
more  than  produce  the  effedl ;  though  it  ftriflly  prohibits  him  to  affign 
one  that  cannot  do  fo  much :  and  a  free  caufe  doth  not  always  ad  to  the 
extent  of  its  power  ;  nor  will  the  efFedb  appear  fo  defpicable,  if  narrowly 
examined.  ■  '  '  ■  The  only  caufes  (exclufivc  of  an  intelligent  caufe)  that 
can  be  named,  are  either  chance^  or  the  mechanifm  of  the  body  ;  fince  it 
hath  been  fhewn,  that  the  foul  itfelf  is  not  this  caufe.  But  it  is  fcarce  to 
be  fuppofed  that  any  body,  underftanding  the  import  of  thofe  two  words, 
could  aflert  that  either  of  them  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  appearance. 
Chance^  as  hath  been  faid,  is  only  a  word  which  we  make  ufe  of,  when 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  caufe,  whether  intelligent  or  mechanical  ;  as 
when  an  effcd:  is  produced  through  a  train  of  caufes  too  long  for  us  to 
fee  the  beginning  of,  or  where  the  dependance  lies  too  deep  for  us  to  find 
out.  But  to  fuppofe  chance  a  real,  efficient  caufe,  or  fame  foftive  agent, 
fubfifting  by  itfelf,  blind  and  unintelligent,  doing  it  knows  not  what,  nor 
how  -,  and  yet  producing  efFedls,  where  there  is  defign,  and  an  end  pro- 
pofed,  and  this  end  attained  by  iuft,  natural,  and  compendious  means,  is 
to  drefs  up  a  contradiAion  in  our  own  mind,  and  to  give  it  a  name.  It- 
is  not  only  to  make  the  caufe  adl  above  its  power  ;  but  it  is  to  feio-n  a 
caufe,  and  give  it  an  imaginary  power,  where  there  is  none  at  all  {0).  As 
to  the  mechanifm  of  the  body,  oc  any  other  mechanical  and  neceffary  caufe, 
it  is  the  moft  incompetent  of  all  others,  (See  from  N°  12.  of  Sed.  ?..) 
This  could  never  account  for  the  Ufe,  the  anion,  the  variety,  obfervable 
in  the  appearance  of  dreaming  ;  nay  for  the  feniiments,  the  reafoning  in 
many  inftances.  The  impreffions  then  would  be  determined,  and  invaria- 
ble, without  life  and  diverfity  •,  juft  the  oppofues  of  what  they  are.  The 
furprizing  and  really  endlefs  diverfity,  fcems  defigned  on  purpofe  to  exclude 
the  fixt,  unalterable  meafures  of  niecbanifm  :  and  the  defign,  life,  and  fpon- 
taneity,  to  exclude  any  W/W,  or  furd  efficient.  If  meclsanifm  could  pro- 
duce a  confcioufnefs  and  reafoning,  different  from   that  of  the  foul  itielf. 


(0)  Liician  himfelf  fays,   ■  'Ei/jne^fj^tm  xa)  7\!x,A  itoTrc^UTcc,   axl  Kiy*  r~i    fff«'/^aVij)»  o\o'- 

fiMTu.,  WTO  ^;,«k£i,  atBfJvm,  rm  <p(Ao<ro'(p"'.    eV!»ci)5e»7«,    Deor,  ccncil.     It   13  true,  he  joins  in 
fc(UT>i,  that  he  may  not  confefs  a  truth  gran's. 
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as  is  the  c.\k  where  we  feem  to  converfe  with  others  in  fleep  ;  it  might 
produce  the  confcioufnefs  and  reafoning  in  our  foul  :  For  (hewing  how  ab- 
furd  this  is,  how  far  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  rational  enquiries  what- 
foever,  I  refer  not  only  to  the  place  juft  before  named,  but  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Lift  Se(5tion.  Allow  but  thus  much  to  the  Sceptick,  and  he 
will  defy  all  the  Philofophers  that  ever  lived,  to  effablilh  one  certain 
truth  in  philefophy,  or  to  infer  any  higher  caufe  of  appearances,  than 
what  Lucretius  has  affigned.  And  are  not  men  aware  how  much  they  abet 
the  atheljlical  fcheme  hj  arming  thus  ?  Lucretius  was  much  more  clear- 
fiohted,  who  was  juftly  afraid  of  this  phsenomenon.  Though  mechanifin 
is  now  become  a  learned  word  ;  is  it  any  more  than  only  one  parcicle  of 
matter's  being  impelled  by  another,  as  they  refift  each  of  them  a  change 
of  their  ftate  ;  and  that  flill  by  another,  until  we  come  to  the  particle 
firll  moved  ?  And  the  oftner  the  motion  is  thus  communicated,  the  firfl 
impreflfed  quantity  of  it  neceffarily  becomes  the  lefs,  if  it  be  not  kept  up 
to  the  firft  height  by  an  extraneous  power.  And  how  ftupendous  dotk 
the  multiplicity  of  the  adion  of  the  firjl  Caufe  appear  to  be,  in  conftantly 
maintaining  the  mechanifm  of  our  bodies  !  ■  If  matter  then-  cannot  keep 
up  mechanical  motion  in  itfelf;  can  it  rife  to  perfedtion  infinitely  excelling . 
that,  both  in  degree  and  kind?  If  it  were  matter  that  fpoke  the  threat- 
nino-  words  in  the  prefent  inftance,  and  performed  the  confequent  threat- 
nino-  geftures  ;  that  is,  if  it  made  thofe  impreflions  on  the  fenfory  that 
excite  thefe  appearances  in  the  foul,  would  he  be  much  in  the  wrong, 
who  fhould  fay,  matter  thought  and  reafoned  ?  I  rather  think  he  would 
not.  If  we  fhould  either  fuppofe  that  the  fenfory  makes  thefe  impreflions 
on  itfelf,  or  that  the  ayiimal  fpirits  combine  to  impinge  on  it  in  fuch  or- 
der, or  that  the  bloody  as  it  circulates,  ftops,  or  accelerates  itfelf  fo,  as  to 
perform  all  this;  or  lallly,  that  thefe  feveral  things  confpire  together  to 
mimick  life  and  fpontaneous  motion  ;  in  all  thefe  fuppofitions,  every  thing 
is  inconceivable,  abfurd,  impoffible.  It  was  obfervcd  before,  that  if  the  me- 
chanifm were  fmple,  we  fhould  exped  no  great  things  from  it  ;  but  if  it  be 
very  complicated,  we  think  it  not  impoffible  for  it  to  become  a  power 
to  itfelf:  and  yet  this  is  a  grievous  prejudice,  for  all  the  reafon  is  on  the 
contrary  fide.  A  complicated  piece  of  mechanifm  wants,  if  pofllble,  a 
f02ver  more,  as  more  of  the  impreffed  motion  is  conftancly  confumed. 
And  after  this  it  can  ill  be  alledged,  that  mechanifm  is  the  caufe  of  the 
prefenc  appearance.      And   if  ic  cannot  be   the  cffc6l  of  a  cauie   working 

mechanically  j 
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mechanically  ;  it  follows  that  it  mud  be  produced  by  a  living.,  hiuUigenl 
Caufe:  as  was  aflerted  {p). 

VIII.  We  may  alfo  be  fatisfied,  that  it  is  fuch  a  caufe  from  this  con- 
fideration,  that  if  a  real  man,  whom  every  one  allows  to  be  a  living,  in- 
telligent caufe,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  to  us  in  our  fleep,  purfued  us  while 
awake,   with  fuch  a  weapon  in  his  hand  and  uttering  fuch  threatning  words  ; 

the 

(p)  I  beg  leave,  before  I  proceed,  to  tal^  notice  here  of  a  difficulty  in  my  way,  and  the  ra- 
ther,  as  it  proceeds  on  a  common  prejudice,  which  men  are  but  too  apt  to  dwell  on,  and 
take  only  a  curfory  glance  of  wliat  is  faid  againll  them.  It  is  afked,  "  May  not  a  peccant  or 
"  redundant  fluid  in  the  body,  be  the  occafion  of  the  foul's  exerting  its  operations  in  an  irre- 
"  gular  or  diiagreeable  manner  ?  And  may  not  the  want  of  wliat  is  neceffary  for  our  fuflenance 
"  occafion  the  foul's  railing  delufory  fcenes  in  the  imagination  ?  May  not  a  hungry  man 
"  dream  that  he  eats  at  a  foil  table,  or  a  thirfly  man    that  he  drinks  plentifoUy,  without   the 

"  aflive  interpofition  of  fome  feparate  fpirit  ?" •  A  fluid,  whether  peccant  or  regular,  j- 

only  a  multitude  of  fluggifli,  inert  particles,  that  cannot  move  themfelves,  or,  if  moved,  cannot 
change  their  diredlion  j  but  equally  refill  a  change  of  ftate  as  well  in  motion,  as  in  reft.  Therefore 
the  leaft  approach  to  fpontaneity  cannot  be  expefted  Irom  them.  This  feems  decifive.  Peccancy 
is  but  a  defe^  ;  if  a  right  difpofition  of  dead  particles  can  do  nothing  arifing  to  life  and  adlion 
a  twong  difpofition  can  much  lefs  do  it.  (See  the  Note  (b)  in  the  lail.)  That  the  pec- 
cancy of  a  fluid  may  be  the  occafion  of  the  foul's  exerting  its  operations,  in  an  irregular  or 
difegreeable  manner,  is  an  equivocal  way  of  fpeaking.  It  may  be  an  impediment  or  hin- 
drance to  the  foul  to  exert  its  operations  regularly ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  occafion  that  the  foul  fhould 
aft  nuithout  bmving  that  it  aBs;  fhould  form  a  living  fpeclre  to  fright  and  terriiy  itfelf; 
ihould  pronounce  words,  and  think  another  pronounced  them  ;  in  fhort,  Jkould  not  be  confcious 
ofitsw.nconfcioufnefs.  The  b/o}d,  (ht  feium,  xht  brain,  thtfenjhy.  Sec.  are  all  but  dead  matter  : 
we  have  feen  that  it  requires  the  ccnflant  aftion  of  an  immaterial  power,  to  move  them  me- 
chanically, and  to  keep  up  that  motion  in  them.  If  thefe  fluids,  or  fixt  parts,  could  perform 
any  thing  above  mechanifra,  or  be  the  caufe  of  the  prefent  appearance ;  would  not  the  fame 
reafon,  that  obliged  us  to  allow  the  mechcinical  /mir;-,  oblige  us  alfo  to  allow  another  fpontaneous 
fonjcer?  If  this  was  a  juft  inference  in  a  like  cafe  above  (Seel.  2.)  it  cannot  be  wrono-  here. 
There  is  the  fame  reafon  for  reje<2ing  the  living  powers  of  dead  matter,  with  refpedt  to  the 
fluids,  or  £xt  parts  of  the  body,  as  with  refpeit  to  otiier  matter.  How  unwillingly  we  quit 
a  prejudice  of  an  old  ftanding !  and  yet,  I  think,  it  muft  be  parted  with.  A  plant  doth  not 
grow,  a  ftone  fall  downward,  without  a  foreign  impulfe :  can  matter  then  fport  and  divert  itfelf; 
mimick  all  the  appearances  of  life  and  reafon,  while  we  fleep,  as  Lucretius  fuppofes?  Or  can 
it  lay  the  foul  under  an  enchantment,  fo  that  it  fliould  perform  a  thoufand  tricks  and  gam- 
bols, furprizing  in  all  refpeds  ;  and  ftill  think  another  caufe  performs  all  ?  fa  be  not  cot:- 
fcious  of  its  on.vn  confcioufnefs,  is  an  undeniable  contradiftion  ;  it  is  to  ha'ue  and  not  to  ha-ve 
coafcioufnefs  at  the  fame  time.  Is  not  this  a  firm  enough  principle  to  build  the  conclufion 
upon.  That  the  foul  is  not  produftive  of  what  is  obtruded  upon  it  .'  It  is  fufhciently  con- 
fcious  of  rcfifting,  inllead  of  fnxiarding  what  is  thus  forced  upon  it  ;  left  we  ihould  fa)', 
that  it  may  forget  what  paffes  at  that  time. 

E  e  But 
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the  fame,  and  no  other  impreflions,  would  be  made  on  the  fenfory,  and 
the  fame  ideas  excited  in  the  foul,  as  by  this  vifionary  perfon  in  the 
dream.  So  that  we  mufl:  either  deny  the  nun,  who  purfues  us  while 
awake,  to  be  a  living  intelligent  caufe  ;  or  allow  the  caufe  which  excites 
the  fame  ideas  in  our  foul  while  we  fleep,  to  be,  at  leafl:,  equally  living  and 
intelligent.  For  though  the  fnne  efiedl  may  be  produced  by  different  caufes  ; 
yet,  tbe  effeul  being  the  fame ,  the  caufes  mufl:  be  equally  powerful  and  per- 
itOi  in  the  produftion  of  it,  whatever  inequality  may  be  between  them 
upon  other  accounts.  If  this  be  not  io,  where  can  we  flop  in  doubting 
or  denying  ? 

IX.  If 

But  this,  it  is  fail],  is  a  lotu  ocaipation  for  federate  Joints  to  he  concerned  in.     But  if  they  do 
perform  this,  who  can  help  it?    What   if    this  be  but  a  pejurlice  of  ours  ?    Hath  not  every  the 
moft   defpicable   reptile,    infell,    anitr.ahiik,    an    immaterial    foul  joined   to   it  ?     Is    not    this  as 
low  an  occupation,  to  be  confined  to  move  theje  atoms  ?  What   if  it  be  an  occupation  that  re- 
quires tlie  exertion  of  7Kuch  fonuer  and  kno-ivleJge?    Or  is   there  a  fcarcity  of  living  immaterial 
Beings  ?    Have  we  any  other  thing  to  prove  this,   than  our  own  fuppofitions  ?    WJiy  fo  much 
dead  matter,  without  U<ving  immaterial  ful'Jiances  in  proportion  ?    Or  are  they  all  of  equal  dignit)'> 
equally  highly  employed  ?  Who  told  us  io  ?    We  Ihould  perhaps  find  out  other  bufmefs  for  living 
Beings  ?  But  we  are  not  the   contrivers  in  this  affair,  but  the  God  of  nature.     Is  there  a  nc- 
ceffity  of  interefting  feparate  fpirits  in   every  frivolous  trifling  fcene  that  is  offered  to  the  foul 
in   fleep  ?    Why  not  !  Every  fcene,  how  frivolous  and  trifling  foever,  is  a  real  fhtenomenon  in 
nature,    and  mull  be   produced  by  fame  adequate   caufe.      Philofophy  doth   not  regard   how   far 
appearances  deviate  from  our  rules ;  but  confiders  them  as   they  are.     The  neceflity  is,  tliat  we 
muft    afcribe  this  effcfl  to  a  caufe    that    hath  foiver  to  produce  it,    or    to  dead   matter,    which 
we  are  fure  hath  no  f  uch  power  at  all.     Let  any  one  chufe.     This  conclufion  is  a  confcqueiice 
of  the  inaBi'vity  of  matter.     Take  a  parallel  inilance.     Gravity  is  a  conftant  immaterial  impulfe 
exerted  upon  all  matter  fluid  as  well  as  folid.  What  fo  trifling,  frivolous,  unregarded  a.  phenomenon 
is  there  in  nature,  as   the  irregular  motions  and  furface  of  running  water,  or  of  the  fe.i  waves  ? 
But  let  philofophy   account    for  this,    without  the  conflant  nfiion    of  the  I'cry  firft   and   higheft 
Being.     It    ill  becomes  us  to  fet  fo  high    a  value  upon  thole  Beings,  when  the  power  of  the 
highefl:   Being   is  fubfervicnt    to   thofe   ofiices  in  the  animal  oeconomy  which  we   think  vileft- 
Or  are   we   afraid    of  renouncing    altogether  the  adivc  po^vers   of   inaftive  matter ;   or   of  ac- 
knowledging too  much  life  and  power  in   nature?    I  am    fure  we   fhall  never   free  our  philo- 
fophy from  abfurdity,  till  v/e  have   reftified   our  notions   in   this   refpeft.     Let    us  refled    that 
bare  fpontaneity  of   motion   is  an  appearance,    that   makes  us   allow    an   immaterial  mover  in 
creatures  that   have  not  the  lead  veftige   of  reafon   in   their  aftions.     Purfue  this  hint.     Every 
cne  will   allow  an  extraordinary   caufe  of  fome  certain  dreams  that  are  monitory,    or  fignifi. 
caiit  of  fome  future  event.     This  is  right;  if  thefc  inftances  are  wellvoufhcd;  but,  I  think,  this 
is  hot  fo  much  the  bufmefs  of  natural  philofophy,  at  leaft  //  is  not  thedefgn  5/^  this  Effay.     How. 
ever  thofc   who  come  thus  far  (and  even  Hdhbes  corries  -thus  far,  Jrijlotle  farther)  have  got  over 
all  that   is   difficult;  fince  they   allow  what  is  contended  for,  in  fme  cafes,  and  a/  fome  times. 
/jid  what  is  crdinary,  can  as  little  want  a  fuificieht  caiife,  as  what  is  rare,     I  own,  I  know  no- 
thing 
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IX.  If  we  rtiould  fee,  while  awake,  the  picture  of  a  man  holding  a  drawn 
fword,  in  a  piece  of  arras,  we  ftiould  conclude,  without  the  necefiity  of 
arguments  to  compel  us,  that  this  was  the  work  of  fome  Artlft,  fome 
living,  intelligent  cauje,  that  knew  how  to  work  after  his  own  idea,  or  at 
leaft  after  a  copy  fet  him.  And  if  we  faw  farther  a  fentence  woven,  as 
proceeding  out  of  the  mouth  of  this  pidure,  and  were  fare  that  it  were  of 

thing  conceniing  the  conditions  and  circumftances  of  thefe  feparate  Agents ;  and  I  contend  for 
no  hypothefii.  Every  one  may  make  an  hypothecs  for  himfelf.  Some  have  been  made  for 
time  immemorial :  men  may  diufe  of  thefe  what  pleafes  them  bell.  I  only  contend  for  the  agency 
of  feparate  living  Agents  in  the  prefent  phasnomenon,  in  oppofition  to  the  powers  of  matter 
and  mechanifm ;  fince  the  foul  itfelf  in  many  cafes  could  not,  and  in  others  certainly  doth  not 
exhibit  thefe  fcenes  to  itfelf ;  and  of  confequence  I  infer  that  fuch  Agents  muft  exiil.  And  this 
by  the  fame  kind  of  argument,  that  I  infer,  from  the  appearance  of  gravity,  that  a  Being  maft 
cxift  to  give  that  conftant  impreffion  to  matter. 

I  cannot  agree   that  the  want  of  fuflenance,    or  any   other  want,  ftiouldr4)e  iJie  occafion  of 
the  foul's   railing  delufory  fcenes  in   the  imagination  ;   though  it    may   be    tjie    occafion    of 
another   Being's  doing  this.     The  unagiimtion,    if  it   be  taken  as   diftin<5l    fr»m  the  power  of 
the   foul  itfelf,  muft   be  the  fenfory  where   impreflions   are  made.     That  the  foul  Ihould  make 
impieiTions  here,   to  delude  itfelf,    is  not  to  be  conceived.     If  imagination  be   taken  as  fome- 
thing  belonging  to  the   foul ;  it  is  its  own  adi-ve  p<nver  of  voluntarily  joining  ideas  together, 
without  objeds  ab  extra  to  caufe  them.  .  That  it  Ihould  couple  together  ideas  by  this  aaife 
power,  without  being  confcious  of  its   own  vvorkmanfhip,  is  as   little  to  be  conceived ;    and  if 
it  ivcre  confcious  of  this,  the  fcene  would  not  appear  offered   to  it  as   real.     In    the  example 
of  eating  or  drinking,    we  are  to   diJlinguiOi  with  Arifiotle,  what  the  foul    itfelf  doth,   from  ths 
<pMTa<ri/,a,  or  fcene  exhibited.     The  foul  as   much  exerts   an  aft  of  the  will,  to  eat  or  drink 
as  it  does  at  another   time  ;    and  unlefs    it  thought  the   meat  and  drink  were  real,  it  would 
not  exert  this   aft  of  the  will.      This  part  then  of  exhibiting   the  appearance  of  real  meat 
and  drink  to   it,    is    the  phantafm,    nothing  of  its   own  produftion.      But  this   is  always 
accompanied    with   otlier  circumflauces   of  perfons,    anions,    &c.    that   make    the   thing  plainer. 
We  do  not  dream   that  «e  fimply  eat  and  drink,    without  the  circumftances  of  time,  place, 
company    [at  a  full  table,    it   is   faid    in   the  objeftion.  ]      A    late   excellent   Author   hath 
vi^ell  obferved,  that  the  foul   would  be   much  diftreffed,  if  it  dreamed   that  it  were  always  fo- 
litary  and  lonely  in  fleep.      Dido\  being  alone  in  her  laft  vifions   was  an   aggiavation  of  the 
uneafmefs.     Motion  then,  hfe,  aftion,  perfons,  are  not  the  effefts  of  mechanifm.     And  though 
in   this  inftance  the  foul   doth  not  refill,  but  concurs  in  the  reprefentation    (which,  I   fuppofe, 
is  the  main  ground  of  thinking  it  the  produftive  caufe  of  the  whole)  fo   that  the  argument  in 
■■N°  5.  will  not  be  applicable;  yet  there  is  the   fame   diiFerence  and  diftinftion  of "confciouf- 
nefs,   betwixt  what  the  foul  itfelf  doth,    and  what  the  perfons    in  the  vilion   feem   to  do,   .-13 
between  the  Objeftors  railing    the  prefent  fcruple,  and  my  endeavouring  to  folve  it.     Whence 
the  argument. in  N?  6.  comes  np  to  it.     The  notion  of  ccnfcioulhefs  would  otherwife.  be  con- 
founded;  and  the  evidence  drawn  from  it,  weakened. 

E  e  2  the 
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the  Artill's  own  defign  and  compofure  -,  we  could  not  help  concluding 
that  he  underftood  that  language.  But  if  it  were  pofTible  for  him  to 
make  his  pidlure  move ;  give  it  life  and  a^ion  ;  and  make  it  -pronounce 
this  fentence  audibly,  as  if  the  Artift  himfelf  had  pronounced  it  j  or  it  may 
be  more  fencences  than  one  ;  and  if  he  could  fo  contrive  it,  that  the  mo. 
tions,  countenance^  and  thefe  "words  of  the  piAure,  fhould  all  concur  to  one 
uniform  purpofe  and  defign,  fo  as  naturally  to  reprefent  the  adlions, 
words,  ^c.  of  a  living  man  i  we  fliould  then  not  only  conclude  that  the 
contriver  of  this  was  a  living  intelligent  caufe,  but  highly  admire  his  art 
and  skill,  as  far  furpaffing  any  thing  we  ourfclves  could  pretend  to  ;  if 
not  fufpedt  that  fomething  of  a  fupernatural  power  had  affilted  him.  Nor 
•would  it  lefTtn  the  wonder  of  this  performance,  or  be  a  reafon  to  deny 
the  knowledge  and  invention  of  the  contriver,,  though  fome  unthinking 
Peafant  beheld  it  with  as  much  indifference,  as  if  there  were  nothing  re- 
markable in  it.  This  inftance  nearly  enough  refembles  the  caie  in  hand, 
the  fcene  of  vifion  in  our  fleep.  But  becaufe  fuch  appearances  are  fre- 
quent, we  lee  them  pafs  unheeded  :  though  the  intelligence,  and  power  of 
the  caufe  that  produces  them,  is  not  the  lefs,  whether  we  confider  them,  or 
fuffer  them  to  pafs  without  reflexion.  Things  that  are  too  much  above  our 
reach,  and  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  generally  pafs  as  little  regarded  by 
us,  as  things  that  are  trifling  :  witnefs  the  wonderful  power  of  the  Deitjf, 
conftantly  exerted  through  the  material  univerfe  i  the  viciffitude  of  night 
and  day,  Off.  An  objed,  to  engage  our  attention,  muft  have  fomething 
of  our  own  littlenefs  in  it.  And  yet,  which  is  remarkable,  the  generality 
of  mankind  have  been  led  to  the  true  caufe  of  tl.e  phaenomenon  we  have 
been  confidering,  by  hearkning  to  natural  and  unbiafled  fcnfe  ;  whifc 
learning  and  philofophy  have  made  others  miftake  it  altogether  ;  fome 
without  hefitation  afTerting  contradidtions,  and  others  not  gain-faying 
them.  To  refine  in  a  plain  cafe,  is  to  mifapply  learning.  Atbelfm  could 
never  otherwife  have  commenced.  As  has  been  laid  in  a  like  cafe  before,  when 
fpeaking  of  a  ftone's  falling  down  to  the  earth  ;  if  a  man  dreamt  only 
but  once  a  year,  how  much  more  would  the  rare  phzenomenon  be  attended 
to  ?  The  night  would  be  expedled  with  impatience,  and  all  the  circum- 
Itances  marked  with  care.  With  how  much  more  folicitude,  may  we 
think,  do  thofe,  upon  whom  the  fun  rifes  after  fome  months  abfence,  expe(5t 
that  glorious  fight,  than  we  upon  whom  it  rifes  once  in  lour  and  twenty 
hours,  who  neither  regard  the  rifing  nor  fetting  of  it  ?  But  is  there  any 
reafon  for  this  ? 

4  X.  The 
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X.  The  inftance  above,    of  a  man   wich  a  drawn    fword,  i^c.   which  I 
have  here  pitched  upon,  and  argued  from,  is  plain  and  fimple,  and  hath 
nothing  in  it  extraordinary.     Whereas  almoft  every  man's  own  experience 
will  fuggeft  to  him,  or  his  future  obfervation  will  foon  furnifh  him    with 
examplts,  of  feeing  in  his  fleep  more  variety  of  circumftances,  and  a  longer 
feries  of  aftion  than  is  here  mentioned.     And  obfervation  and  experience, 
with  reflexion  on  the  particulars,  are  that  which  vfill  bell  convince  :  nor  is 
it  eafy   to  conceive  that  any  fhould  want  thus  much  experience,  when  the 
Authors  who  maintain  mechanical  dreams,  and  rnaterial.  fouls,  give  much 
more  furprizing  inftances  (as   will  appear  below)  fuch  as  pjeading  at  the 
bar,  fighting,  idc.    though    I  defignedly   avoided   arguing   from  fuch  ex- 
amples.     But  this  inftance  before  us,    fimple  as  it  is,    or  though  it  had 
been  more  fimple  ;  nay  though  it  had  happened  only  to  cm  man,  and  thac 
but  ofice  ;    provided  we  could    have    been    certain    that    it   had   happened 
once,  and  was  fairly  related,  muft  juftify   all  that  is  inferred  from  it  here, 
or  defigned  to  be  inferred.     An  efieft,  though  it  be  bui  once  produced,  as 
certainly  infers  the  exiftence  of  the  caufe  that  produced  it,  and  as  necefla- 
rily  concludes  that  this  caufe  muft  have  had  power,  and  perfedlion  enough 
to  produce  ir,  as  if  it  had  been  repeated  ever  fo  often.     For  if  a  contra- 
diftion    could  be    once  effeded,,  by    a  caufe's  producing  an   efFeft  above 
its  power,    nothing  could    hinder    it  from  being  eftedled    any    number  of 
times.     But  as  it  is,  fuch  inftances  are  numberlefs,  and. as  difierent  from 
each  other,,  as  the  perfons  to   whom  they  are  reprefented,  or  the  times  in 
which  they  are  reprefented  to  the  fame  perfon  ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as 
uncommon,   if  the  fame  man   hath  the   fame  reprefentation  twice  ofi'ered" 
to  him  :   a   circumftance  that    well  agrees  with  the  caufe  afllgned  ;    buc 
no  way  with  mechanifm,  or  any  other  thing  that  could  be  named.     If  there- 
fore we  confider  the  almoft  infinite  variety  of  fuch  fcenes,  which  are  either 
offered  to  the  foul  in  fteep,  or  violently  obtruded  upon  it  ;    the  fentitnents, 
and  reafon  in  many  of  them,  the  fpontaneily  and  life  in  moft  of  them,  in. 
fomuch  that  there  is   fcarce  any  produdion   in  art  or  nature,  commonly 
reckoned  wonderful,  that  cannot  be  parallcl'd  in  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
inftances  -,    not  to  mention  the  deviiition  from  the  prefent  natures  of  things . 
which  muft  ftill   appear   more  wonderful  to  us,    if  we  are  right  judges, 
as  will  appear  by  going  on  :    and  if  we  join  all    thefe  together,  we  muft' 
agcee,  tliat  whatever  kind  of  reafoning,  or  argument,  fhews  that  the  works 
of  art  are  the  works  of  Jiving  defigning  Beings  ;  or  even  that  tliis  great 
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frame  of  vifible  tilings,  is  the  efFeft  of  a  living,  intelligent  poiverful  caufcy 
will  in  fome  degree  be  applicable  to  them,  to  ihew  that  the  caufe  which 
produces  them,  mufl  be  living  and  intelligent  (q)  ;  and  that  if  thefe  are 
iiot  the  efteds  of  a  caufe  that  hath  life,  knowledge,  and  contrivance,  we 
mufl:  for  ever  lofe  the  diftinSfion  between  the  adions  of  fiich  a  caufe,  and  of  a 
mechanical,  nfecefiary  caufe,  nor  pretend  in  any  other  cafe  whalfoever,  to 
determine  by  the  effcft,  of  what  kind  the  caufe  is.  For,  as  has  been  faid, 
allow  the  Sceptick  but  thus  much,  that  fuch  an  infliance  of  life,  adion,  and 
defign,  is  efFefted  by  the  temerarious,  furd  jumble  of  dead  atoms  ;  and  he 
knows  not  how  to  ufe  his  advantage,  if  he  canrtot  defy  all  the  men  in 
the  world  to  eflablifli  upon  him  the  necelTuy  of  any  wife  and  defigning 
caufe  in  nature.  To  apply  Galen's  reafoning,  with  refpedt  to  the  contri- 
vance and  mechanifm  of  the  animal  body,  to  the  •^rcfent  cafe  ;  What  can  be 
the  effedl  of  a  caufe,  working  with  defign  and  knowledge,  if  the  inftavce 
ajjigned  dlove,  and  numberlefs  fuch  others,  be  the  efFefls  of  blind  chance, 
or  mechanical  necefTity  ?  It  is  impofTible  to  anfwer  this  queflrion  in  ei- 
ther cafe.  For  the  effefts  of  the  firft  mufl:  be  of  a  quite  different  nature 
from  thofe  of  the  lajl :  or,  the  efFefls  of  a  living,  intelligent  caufe  mufl: 
have  no  marks  of  defign  and  contrivance  in  them.  This  is  to  change 
the  natures  of  things  •,  or  elfe  to  fpeak  byway  of  contradiftion.  What 
would  one  conclude  (to  give  another  very  applicable  parallel;  if  he 
fometimes  faw  a  Mtifician  play  on  an  inftrument ;  and  by  and  by  heard 
the  fame  tunes,  and  even  a  greater  variety  of  them,  played  over  on  the 
fame  infl:rument,  when  no  vifible  Artiji  was  near  ?  The  fenfory  is  the  in- 
Jlniment,  which  is  fometimes  iroved  by  the  aftion  of  external,  Hving 
objecls  i  and  in  darknefs  and  filence,  the  fame  -Joa-^  moved,  or  with  fir 
greater  latitude,  and  compafs  of  notes,  thofe  objefts  being  all  removed. 
Indeed  to  exhibit  words  and  fenfe  requires  by  far  the  mofi  artificial  touch 
of  mufick ;  as  to  exhibit  fcenes  of  life  and  real  motion,  is  the  hardeji  kind 
of  painting. 

(q)  It  is  only  here  raeint  that  this  argument  is  of  the  fame  nature,  and  concludes  upon 
the  fame  account,  as  the  arguments  a  poftcriori,  for  a  wife  and  powerful  caufe  of  the  vifible 
effects  in  the  material  world;  though  not  of  the  fame  force  and  conviaion.  And  yet  if  it 
could  be  lliewn,  that  but  fo  much  as  the  inftance  here  afllgned^  were  poffible  to  be  effefted, 
without  a  defigning  living  caufe,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  any  thing  could  be  a  more  con- 
venient introduftion  to  tlie  f^erceft,  the  Epicurean  Atheifm.  If  the  principle,  that  the  efFbft  can- 
.  not  be  perfeder  than  its  caufe.  could  fail  in  this  appearance  of  dreams,  no  man  could  tell  how 
fiir  it  might  fail  in  aU  the  parts  of  pWlofophy.    All  truth  Hands,  or  faUs  together. 

XI.  This 
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XI.  This  is,  I  think,  the  genuine  and  natural  folucion  of  this  appear- 
ance ;  not  liable  to  any  abfurdity,  or  even  difficulty,  with  which  other  me- 
thods of  accounting  for  it  are  prefled  ;  as   I   hope   will  be  made  appear. 
Thefe  feem  to  lie  on  thofe,  who  afcribe   the  effi5ls  of  life  and  a6lion   to 
dead  matlcr.     And    for    this   reafon    it    is  aflerted,    that  there   are  living 
Beings  exifting   feparate   from   nutter  ;  that  they   aft   in   that  flate  ;    that 
they  aft  upon  the  matter  of  our  bodies,  and  prompt  our  lleeping  vifions. 
Matter,  in  the  philofophy  of  many,  has  ufurped  the  power  of  the  living 
God,  the  power  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  power  of  all  other  liviirg  and 
intelligent  caujes  :  And  if  reafon  throws  it  out  in   the  two  firft  cafes ;  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  why  it  Ihould  not  in   the   laft.     It  is  a  fluggifli,  inert  fub- 
ftance  in  all   cafes  equally  ;    ina^ivity,  and   refiftance  to  a  change    of  its 
flate,  being  infeparable  from   it.     If  once  we  allow   of  an  infinitely  power. 
ful  and  perfe£i  Author  of  the  Univerfe,  the  very   proportion   and  reafon  of 
things,  would  make  us  vehemently  fufpeft,  that  there  cannot    be  fo  much 
dead  fubftance,  and  fo  few  living  Beings  created  in    it.     All   from  brute- 
matter  to  the  foiil  of  man,  is  a  curious  and  wonderful  fcale  of  perfeftion, 
rifing  by  eafy  fteps  ;  but,  certainly,  the  human  foul  cannot  be  the  perfefteft 
living  creature  ;  unembodied  fpiritsrtiould  not,  one  would  think,  make  a  mean 
part  of  a   rational   creation,    but  rather    by  much   the  moll  confiderable 
part.     It    may  alfo  be  fuppofed,    that  the   higher  orders  of  thefc  Beings 
may  be  employed  in  things  proportionable   to  their  nature  and  perfefti- 
ons;    hut  not  to  fpeak  more  of  that,  the  exiftence  of  inferior  fpecies  is  evi- 
dent,  I  think,    from  the    prefent  phsenomenon.     This  feems    the  natural 
leiTon    ^e  fliould  draw  from   it ;    for,  as  was   faid,    God  and  Nature  do 
nothing  for  no  end,  or  for  a  bad  end  ;  only  to  ftumble  men:  its  an  ar- 
gument againll  Atheifm,  and  the  Atheilt  himfelf  is  terrified  at  it.     Others 
might  have  reafoncd  on  this  fubjcft  from  other  topicks ;  and  perhaps  bet- 
ter :  But  the  theory  as- in  this  Eiliy,  is  a  confequence  of  the  inertia  of  mat- 
ter, which  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  omitted. 

XII.  In  eflabliiliing  this  conclufion,  I'bal  our  dreams  are  prompted  by  fe. 
parate  immaterial  Beings,  I  endeavoured  previoufly,  or  by  way  of  a  lemma, 
to  (hew  tllat  the  <p^.vTaV|Ua!;,  or  what  is  properly  called  the  vifion,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  foul  icfelf.  This  is  thought  exceptionable,  and  not 
evident  enough  rto  fupport  the  weight  of  fuch  a.  coqcluGon  :  Wherefore 
before  I  proceed  farther,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  fhew  the  truth  of  this 
4  principle^. 
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piincipk.     It  is  faid,  "  The  foul  itfclf  is  the  produ(flive  caufe  of  all  that  we  fee 
"  in  fleep,  and  that  from  the  change  which  happens  to  the  feat  of  memory 
"  during  our  deep,  we  may  remember  all  the  fcenes  of  our  fleeping  ima- 
"  gination,    and   yet   have   no    memory   of  the  foul's   exerting   an   adt  of 
"  the    Will   to   imagine    thofe   fcenes ;   jufl:    as    in   fome  diforders    of   the 
"  brain,   the  memory  is   entirely   loft  as    to  certain   paft   actions,  and  yet 
"  preferved  as  to  others."     But,  with   fubmiflion,  there    is  a   great   dif- 
ference   in    thefe    two   cafes  ;    fo    that   we   cannot   argue  from   a    parity. 
After  ihefe  diforders  of  the  brain  are  over,  we  do  not  remember    that  we 
afled  one  part  in  a  conference,  and  that  the  other  was  involuntarily  ob- 
truded upon  us  ;  the  memory  only   of  certaiq    of  our  paft  actions  is  en- 
tirely loft,  as   is   fiiid  :    Whereas    in   dreams    we  clearly  remember   a   part 
which  we  ourfehes   faid    or  did,  and  as  clearly   remember  another  different 
part,    which  was    forced   upon    us,    or  in  afling  which   we  had   as  little 
concern,  as  we  have  when  another  perfon   fays,  or  does  like  things  to  us 
while  we  are  awake.     And  this  alternate  fpeaking  and  replying,  or  this 
difference,  in  cur  producing  a  part  of  the  adion,  and  another  AgenCs  pro- 
ducincr    another  part  of  it,    is   continued  to   fome    length   in  certain    in- 
ftances.     Now  the  particular  that  I  infift   upon    is,    not   only  that   we   do 
not  remember  that  we  ourfelves  afted  fuch  a  refponfory  or  oppofite  part  -, 
but  that  we  remember  the  contrary.     It  is  one  thing  to  remember  that  I  laid 
fo  and  fo  to  another  perfon,  not  remembering  the  reft  ;  and  quite  another 
to  have  fuch   a  clear  diftinttion  of  memory  as  in  the  cafe  before  u%  of 
what  I  faid  to  him,    and  he  to  me.     In  the  firft  cafe  there  is   a    ■perfect 
forgetfulnefs  of  fomething  ;  and  in  the  other,  z  perfe5i  remembrance  of  it  with  a 
contrary  circumftance  ;  (viz.  that  not  I  myfelf,  but  another  perfon,  put  the 
queftion,  or  did  the  adion.)     I  wi(h  this  were  taken  notice  of.     Thus  this 
objeaion  fuppofes   that    the  iou\  forgets,  not  only  its   paft    thoughts,    but 
its  prefent   thoughts,    and  that  at  the  very   time  when    they   are    prefent   to 
ic  i  which  is  a  dired  contradidtion  :    nay,  that  it   may  have  a   confciouf- 
nefs  that  its  prefent  thoughts  (while  prefentj  may  be  the  thoughts  of  ano- 
ther   Being  i   which   increafes  the   contradidlion  :   and  becaufe  a   want    of 
memory   of  our  paft   thoughts   is  poftible,    it    infers  that  a  want  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  our  prefent  though!;   is  alfo  poffible  ;    and    farther,  that  we 
may   be  confcious  that  our  prefent  thoughts  are  not  our  prefent  thoughts, 
but   the  thoughts  of  another   perfon.     Hence  it  appears  the  intended  pa- 
.  rallel   is  quite  mifapplied,    becaufe  the   fimple  forgetting  a  thing  no  way 
comes    up   to  that  clear  diftinaion  of  memory    and  confcioufncfs  which 
w«  have  in  our  dreams.  XIII.  All 
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XIII.  All  this  has  been  pretty  fully  axprefled  in  the  fixth  paragraph  above, 
where  I  have  ihewn  that  the  foul  can  never  be  faid  to  produce  that  which  it 
is  confcious  another  Agent  produces,  without  ruining  and  confounding  all 
the  evidence  of  felf-confcioufnefs.  But  that  this  point  may  be  the  more 
attended  to,  I  will  take  a  particular  example  and  reafon  familiarly  upon  it; 
and  1  (hall  pitch  on  fuch  an  inftance  as  can  be  liable  to  no  fufpicion.  It  is 
known  that  Cicero  was  profefTedly  an  Academick  ;  and  that  he  wrote  defign- 
cdly  in  his  tremCe  de  Divinaliofje  againft  this  very  conclufion  which  I  main- 
tain ;  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  dreaming  the  fame 
way,  as  is  done  here  in  the  objeftion,  Cicero  then  being  of  this  dciibti>:g 
fe^,  and  writing  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  queflion,  tells  us  a  dream  of 
his  own  i  which  are  circumftances,  I  think,  that  mud  free  fuch  an  injla?:ci 
from  any  reafonable  fufpicion  of  credulity,  or  unfairnefs  in  the  rela- 
tion ;  and  I  fhall  give  it  in  his  own  words.  He  brings  in  his  brother 
^lintus  managing  the  argument  on  the  oppofite  part,  and  alledging  his 
[CzV(fro's3  dream  againft  himfelf,  as  alfo  another  of  his  own  [S^uintrn'sr']  I 
Ihall  tranfcribe  both,  ^intus  after  having  brought  many  other  examples, 
fome  of  which  are  remarkable  enough  ;  fays,  Sed  quid  Vetera  aut  plura 
quarimus  ?  Scepe  tiU  meum  narravi :  fcBpe  ex  te  fomnium  audivi  ttium.  Me, 
cum  AficB  provincics  praejjem,  vidijfe  in  quiete,  cum  tu  equo  adveSlus  ad 
quandam  magni  fluminis  ripain,  proveSlm  fubitb,  atque,  delapfus  in  flumen, 
nufquam  apparuijfes,  me  contremuijfe  timore  perterritum  :  Turn  te  repente  latum 
extitijfe,  eoditnque  equo  adverfam  afcendijfe  ripam,  nofque  inter  nos  ejfe  com- 
plexos.  Facilis  conjeSlura  hujus  fomnii ;  mihique  a  peritis  in  JfiA  prcediUum 
ejl,  fore  eos  eventus  rerum,  qui  acciderunt.  This  is  ^intus's  dream,  which 
I  iTiail  not  ftay  at  prefent  to  argue  from:  any  one  who  reads  it  will 
fee  the  marks  of  involuntary  reprefentation  in  it,  or  of  its  being  forced 
upon  him  ;  and  confequently  which  of  the  folutions  is  moft  applicable 
to  it.  Cicero's  own  dream  follows.  P'enio  nunc  ad  tuum  (continues  <?///«- 
tu$.)  Audivi  equidem  ex  teipfo  :  fed  mihi  fcepius  Salluftius  nojler  narravit; 
dm  in  ilia  fugd,  nobis  gloriofd^  patriae  calamitofd,  in  villd  quddam.  campi 
Atinatis  maneres,  magndmque  partem  no£fis  vigildffes,  ad  lucem  denique  arSii, 
^  graviter  dcrmitare  ccepije:  itaque  quamquam  iter  inflaret,  te  tamen  fikn- 
Hum  fieri  ji'flffe,  neque  effe  pafj'ttm  te  excitar'i  :  chm  autem  experreSlus  ejfes 
hard  fecundd  fere,  tefibi  fomnium  narraviffe  :  Vifum  tibi  ep,  cum  in  locis  folis 
^mtsfm  errares,  C.  Marium  cum  fafcibus  Laureotis  qusrere  ex  te,  quid  trtfiis 
effes  ?  Cumque  (u,  te  tud  palrid  vi  piilfinn  effe  dixiffes,  prcchendiffe  eitm  dex- 
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iram  tuam,  if?  lorn  \  animo  te  jujfijje  ejfe,  Li^oriqtie  proximo  iradidi£l;  ut  tg 
in  monumenlum  fuum  deduceret :  l£  dixijfe,  in  eo  tihi  ■fahitem  fore.  'Turn 
i^  fe  exclamnffe  Salluftiiis  narrat,  rediHnn  tilt  cekrsm,  &  ghriofum  para- 
ium,  (^  Teipfim  vifiim  fomnlo  deleSfari.  Nam  ilhid  mi'hi  ij>ft  cekritcr  nuntia- 
tum  eji,  ttt  andiviffes  in  moniimento  Marii  de  tuo  reditu  magnificentijjlmiim 
illiid  S.  C.  ejje  fauliim,  referente  optima  ^  clarijfimo  viro,  confide  ;  /dque  fre- 
quentiJJnio  theatro,  incredihili  clamore  t?  plaiifu  comprobatum :  dixijfe  te,  nihil 
illo  Jtinali  fo'mnio  feri  pojfe  divinus.     De  Divinat.  lib.  i. 

XIV.  This  (is  Cicero'^  dream,  and  as  he  tells  it  himfelf;  whence  it 
appears  his  Brother  and  he  had  often  admired  the  particularity  of  ic  in 
their  private  difcourfes.  For  Cicero  was  profecuted  by  Clodius,  and  forced 
to  leave  Rome  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  to  which  expulfion  this 
dream  refers ;  and  he  lived  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after.  And  I  dare 
fay  when  the  thing  itfelf  happened,  and  afterward  v/hen  the  confequence 
foretold  fell  out  accordingly,  he  afcribed  it  to  quite  another  caufe,  than 
he  ^oes  now  in  his  academical  Philofopb^.  But  to  apply  the  objeflion 
above  to  it.  Here  he  remembers  that  a  queftion  v/as  put  to  him  ; 
namely.  Why  he  was  fo  fad?  and  who  put  it ;  and  what  he  himfelf  replied, 
viz.  That  it  was  becauje  he  had  been  unjuflly  driven  out  of  his  native  country. 
Now  if  he  had  put  this  queftion  to  himfelf,  why  fliould  he  have  been 
made  believe  that  Marius  put  it?  Or  why  fhould  he  remember  th.it  he 
made  the  anfwer  only;  and  not  only  forget  that  he  afked  himfelf  the 
queftion  (as  the  objeftion  fuppofes)  but  remember  it  with  a  quite  con- 
trary, nay  with  an  inconfifient  circumftatice ;  to  wit.  That  another  perfon 
afked  it,  and  not  he  himfelf,  which  the  objeflion  does  not  confider.  Or 
what  powerful  Demon  can  fo  affecft  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul  in  fleep, 
that  it  fliall  aft  two  different,  and  oppofite  parts  ;  and  yet  be  not  only 
not  confcious  of  adiing  the  one  of  them,  but  confcious  of  7idt  acting  it  ; 
or  of  being  pafllve,  often  involuntary,  and  of  another  Agent's  producing 
it  ?  This  would  bring  in  the  agency  of  fpirits,  in  as  wonderful  a  manner 
at  leaft,  as  that  which  I  contend  for.  No  mechanical  caufe;  nothing 
kfs  than,  a  powerful,  living,  defigning  Being,  could  make  the  foul  remem- 

ler    and   forget    fo    rationally,    in  fuch   order. A  man  only  forgets 

■what  it  is  proper  he  fhould  forget,  fo  that  two  perfons  may  be  made  out 
of  one  Agent !  I  ferioufly  wonder  how  men  can  broach,  or  maintain 

fuch  abfurd  fancies.-  Or  laftly,  upon  C;Vfro's  own  principles.  That  the 

foul  itfelf  produffd  (he  whole  aiJion»  where  had  been  the  divinity  of  this  parti- 
5  cular 
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cular  vifion,  \s\\\ch.  ^intus  fays  he  found  in  it  ?       '      Dixijfe  te,  nihil  illo 
yltinati  fomnio  fieri  ■pojfe  divinus.       •    "To    fay  a  dream  is  divine,  is  to  fay 
it  has   a  divine  original  :  and   to  fay  nothing  could  be  more  divine  is  yet  a. 
ftronger  affertion    of  feme  divine  power  exhibited.     He  fhould,  confift- 
ently  with   his  own   notions,    have   inftantly    recollefted  that    there    was 
fwtbing  new  or  furpriftng  here.     "Which  fhews,  as  I  obferved  juft  now,  that 
the  pregnancy  of  the  inftance,  while  recent,    made  him  forget  his  acade- 
mical conclufion.     Befides,  Marius  took  him  by  the  hand  ;  bid  him  be  of  good 
courage  ;  ordered   one  of  his  Liftors  to  take  care  of  him  and  convey  him 
into  his  own  \_Marius's]  monument-,   and  told  him  that  his  prefenc  trou- 
bles fliould    be  relieved,    and    he   find    fafety    there.     Was  all  this  ;  the 
Li£lor  ;  the  taking  him  by  the  band  ;  and  the  exhortation  to  be  of  better  courage, 
only  the  impoflure  of  the  foul  itfelf  to  deceive  itfdf  .^  If  at  this   rate  we 
make    but    one  perfin   of  two,  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  may  not  con- 
trarily  make  two  out  of  one,    and    pretend   that  whatever  we  do    while 
awake,  may  ftill  be  done  by  one    or  more  different  Agents.     And  thus, 
as  I  faid  before,  ( N'  6,  and  13.  J  this  affertion,  That  the  foul  itfelf  may 
produce  what  it  thinks  (or  is  confcious  that)  another  Agent  produces  in  JJeep, 
deflroys    the  evidence  of  felf-confcioufnefs,  which  is  the   furefl  and   moft 
intuitive   foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  •,  or  rather   it   takes  away  fetf. 
confcioufnefs  altogether,    and    leaves  no    diftinftion   between    our  own  con- 

fcioufnefs   and  that  of   another  perfon 1  think   another  perfon  fpeaks  or 

adls  fo  and   fo ;    yet  it    is  really  /  myfelf  who    fpcak  and  aft Con- 

trarily  therefore,  I  think  /  myfelf  hy  or  do  fuch  a  thing-,  yet  it  may  be 
another  perfon.  Thus  we  mufl  not  loofen  the  foundations  of  this  evidence  of 
felf-confcioufnefs  in  one  cafe,  and  then  confine  the  confequence  of  it  to  that 
cafe  only  :  The  contagion  will  fpread  ;  and  the  event  will  be  putting  a  rod  in- 
to another  man's  hand  to  chaftife  ourfclves.  U  my  confcioufnefs  of  wriiin"- 
this  at  prefent,  is  not  enough  to  afcertain  it  mine  ;  my  not-  confcioufnefs  of  do- 
ing what  I  fee  another  pei-fon  do,  is  not  enough  tp  afcertain  it  not  j/iine.  Let 
the  Acadetnick  fee  where  this  will  end.  1  knolv  the  modern  Acadcmick  hath 
learned  to  doubt,  [or  to  pretend  to  doubt]  whether  the  £  GO  of  this  prefenc 
time,  bethe  fame  with  the£GOof  any  paft  or  future  time  (fee  my  Lord 
Sbaftsbury's  CharaJferificks) :  But  the  opinion  alTcrted  in  the  prefent  objedion 
goes  farther,  and  would  pretend  to  fhew  that.the  £  GO  and  the  TU  of  the 
prefent  tilne,  ni^y  both  be  but  one  and  the  fame  perfon.  Thus  Dcs 
Cartes's  principle,  Cogitq,  ergo  fum,  m^y  no  longer  be  true  ;  for  while  I 
fancy  /  think,' \t  may  he  fohie  other  thing  that  thinks,  while   I  am  not  fo  ■ 
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much  as  exifting.  And  all  thefe  are  no  more  than  the  genuine  confe- 
quences  of  fuppofing  that  the  foul  maj  a5i  and  fa'j  in  Jleep,  what  it  thinks 
another  Being  a5ls  and  fa-^s  at  that  time  :  Whence  the  certainty  of  the  con- 
trary principle,  eftabliflied  in  N"  6.  is  fully  evident. 

XV.  But  what  does  CfV^roanfwer  to  this  particular  inftance?  Mzi'i(rays  he) 
temporihus  illis  multiim  in  animo  Marius  verfahatur^  recordanti,  quam  illc  gravem 
fituin  cafum  magna  animo,  qiiam  confianti  tulijjet.  Hanc  credo  caufam  de  illo  fojn- 
n'.andi fnijje,  De  Divinat.  lib.  2.  What  a  poor  unfatisfying  fhift  is  this!  Had 
he  not  Caniillus  and  Scipio  Jfricanus  alfo  in  his  mind  ?  Why  not  have  dreamed 
of  thefc?  efpeclilly  fince  there  was  a  greater  affinity  between  his  banilh- 
ment  and  theirs,  than  between  his  and  Marius's,  who  had  but  what  he  de- 
ferved  ;  for  they  bore  their  exile  with  much  more  conftancy  and  great- 
nefs  of  mind  than  he  did.  But  allowing  he  had  thought  of  no  other  ba- 
nifhed  Ranan  but  Marius,  was  this  thinking  of  Marius  enough  to  have  put 
words  in  Marius's  mouth?  to  have  given  him 'life  and  a5fion?  to  have 
given  him  fuch  particular  adlion  ;  fuch  particular  words  ?  A  thoufand 
different  kinds  of  aflion,  and  a  thoufand  other  forms  of  fpeech  might 
have  been  imagined,  all  as  appofite  to  the  purpofe,  as  thofe  he  ufed. 
And  muft  there  not  be  a  determining  caufe  affigned,  which  out  of  fuch 
a  variety  pitched  on  what  was  fo  odd?  I  would  have  this  determining  caufe 
a  little  more  thought  of,  and  not  paflTed  over  fo  lightly.  Indeed  chance 
is  the  determining  caufe  in  the  greateft  part  of  our  philofophy  ;  and  with 
the  affiftance  of  that  we  make  an-j  thing  do  any  thing.  But  what  if  he 
had  not  thought  on  Marius  at  all,  and  yet  had  dreamed  of  him  ?  for 
this  is  a  very  common  circumftance  in  our  dreams.  What  then  would 
have  become  of  his  hanc  credo  fuiffe  caufam?  I  cannot  help  making  a  re- 
fledlion  here,  that  the  Academick,  {either  ancient  or  modern)  is  often  to  be 
pitied,  who  by  his  principles,  and  to  maintain  the  credit  of  never  being  con- 
vinced, is  obliged  to  difpute  againfl  every  thing,  even  the  plainefi  truths. 
This  is  a  drudgery  one  would  not  be  bound  to  undergo,  and  mufi  of  courfe  make 
thi  Academick  often  abfurd,  and  fometimes  perfeBly  ridiculous. 

XVI.  As  to  the  prophetical  or  monitory  nature  of  this  particular  Dream, 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that  lies  at  Cicero's  own  door,  who  re. 
lates  it  as  having    happened    to   himfelf.     (For  it    is   he  that   puts  thefe 

words  in  his   Brother's  mouth Nam  illud  mihi    ipfi  celeriter  nuntia- 

tum  efi,  tit  audiviffes  in  monumento  Marti  de  tuo   reditu  magnificentijjimum 
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illud  S;  C.  (^c.)     Though  I  am  far   from  thinking    fuch   inftances  impof- 
fiblc.     But  fhould   he  not  have  faid  fomething  in  order  to  have  account- 
ed for  this  wonderful  circumftance  of  it  ?    He  gives   us  a  very  fingubr 
inftance  from  his  own  experience,  that  a  thing  was  foretold  to  hirn  in  hisfleep, 
which  came  to  pafs   as  it  had  been  foretold  ;    and  upon  reflection  owns 
That  nolhing  could  be  more  a  proof  of  fomething  divine:  and  yet  after  all  fays 
there  was  nothing  more  in   it  than  that  he  was  thinking  on   a  certain  perfon 
the  day  before.     Was  that   enough  to   give   this  perfon  a  prophetical  vir- 
tue ?  Or  to  endue  his  own  foul  with  a  prophetical  virtue  ?  Which  foever 
of  the  two  he  fays,  provided  he  relates  his  own  dream  fairly,  there  feems 
to  be  no  lefs  a  caufe   concerned  in  it,    than    that  I    contend  for.     If  a 
man's  own    fpirit  is   fometimes   enabled  to  forefee  things   to  come,  I  do 
not  fee  how  it  can  be   affirmed  to  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  a  vifion  -,  fup- 
pofing  it  produced   all  the  reft.     And  if  it  cannot  produce  fuch  a  vifion 
when    the   event   follows;    why   fhould    it   produce    the   fame,    or  a  like 
vifion,  though  the  event  fliould  not  follow.     The  event's  follovvino-  or  its 
not  following,  hath  no  connexion  with  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  vifion  ; 
which  therefore  fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes.     I  am  fure  theaflicrnino- 
any  lefs  caufe,  than  I  have  mentioned,  infers  that  which  would  utterly  confound 
all  knowledge,  and  put  an  end  to  all  future  enquiry ;  viz.  That  the  efi^ecTc 
may  be  every  way  more  perfedt  than  the  caufe  that  produced  it ;  of  which 
I  have  faid  enough  before.     He  fays,  many  dreams  are  not  monitory  ;  this 
indeed  is,  I  think,  as  it  fhould  be,  the  caufe  of  them  being  confidered  ; 
and  that  in  a  long  life  he   had  only   this  one  dream        •     Mihi  qtddetn  pm- 
ter  hoc  Marianum,  nihil  fane  quod  meminerim.     Frujlra  igitur  confianptts  tot 

miles  tarn  longd  in  estate.  Ibid. What  follows?  Can  a  thing  that  only 

happens  once,  be  without  a  caufe?  or  without  an  adequate  caufe?  He 
fays  of  Democritiis,  upon  his  accounting  for  our  dreams  by  fmulacra  (oi 
which  below)  Nee  cngnovi  quemquam  qui  major i  auBoritate  nihil  dicer et. 
Ibid.  Others  will  determine  how  far  this  is  applicable  to  himfelf ;  but 
if  what  he  fays  of  his  only  having  had  this  one  dream  be  true ;  Plutarch 
in  his  life,  and  Suetonius  in  that  of  AuguftuSy  makes  him  contrive  a  re- 
fined piece  of  flattery  to  make  his  court  \o  Julius  Cccfar,  in  telling  a 
fiaitious  dream  of  his  own  concerning  Auguflusy  then  but  a  young  un- 
known ftripling. M.Cicero  C.  Cccfarem  in  Capitolium  profecutus,  fom- 

fiium  priflin<e  noSiis  familiaribus  forte  narrahat :  piierum  facie  liberali  demif. 
fum  ctelo,  &c.  Sueton.  in  Auguft.  cap.  P4.  Plutarch  tells  this  dream  ftiii 
more  circumftantialJy,  with  the  confequences   that  followed  upon  it.     But 

whether 
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whether  Cicero  had  really  forgot  this  remarkable  dream  5  ot  difiTembled  h 
now,  in  his  difpute  •,  or  whether  thefe  fVriters  unjuftly  father  it  upon 
him  I  cannot  fay  :  But  it  is  certain  thefe  Books  de  bivinaliofie  were  writ- 
ten after  the  death  of  Julius  Cafar;  that  is,  after  the  time  he  is  faid  to  have 
lud  this  Jlrafige  dream  concerning  Jugujius. 

XVII.  There  is  Another  argument  I  mentioned  before,  againft  this  notion 
that  the  foul  contrives,  and  prefents  to  itfelf  all  thofe  things  we  think  we  hear, 
and  fee  done  in  dreams ;  to  wit,  "That  it  could  not  i?npofe  on  itfelf  i>y  this  method. 
This  I  Iliall  explain  a  little,  and  (hew  a  farther  reafon  why  it  is  impofTible  ; 
which  is  That  in  the  inftance  above,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  it  is  nC' 
ceffar^  that  the  ferfori  s  foul  who  dreams,'  {if  it  contrived  and  prefented  all  to  itfelf) 
(Jjouldfill  he  bufy  in  forming  and  producing  the  parts  of  the  'Vifion  all  along  as 
tbevfucceed  to  each  other  :  juft  as  a  man,  when  he  contrives  a  fable  extempore^ 
has  his  invention  at  work  all  the  while,  which  certainly  muft  hinder  him 
from  takinty  it  for  a  true  narration  told  by  another,  in  which  he  has  no 
other  fhare  but  giving  attention  to  what  he  hears,  or  beholding  what  is  done  in 
his  prefence.  In  fhort,  it  would  not  be  enough  for  the  foul  to  make  the 
dlfpofition  in  the  beginning  of  the  reprefentation,  and  order  once  for  all,  fuch 
and  fuch  a  fcene,  which  fliould  afterwards  come  in  view  fucceOively,  and  of 
itfelf  It  is  a  childifh  inattention  to  make  fuch  a  fuppofnion  :  the  foul 
muft' all  along  form  the  tranfient  aftd  fuccefTive  parts  of  the  reprefentation  ; 
as  when  a  man  repeats  a  fpeech,  he  niuft  repeat  it  to  the  laft  word  ;  or 
if  he  mimicks  another  man's  aftipn,  he  rhuft  perfonate  him  to  the  laft 
gefture.  It  is  therefore  neither  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  foulfliouid /of^f/ 
ibis  its  'own  conjlant  a^ion,  which  muft  continue  all  the  rime  of  the  dream  ; 
nor  that  it  could  impofe  on  itfelf,  while  thus  conftantly  employed  :  and 
much  lefs  could  it  terrify  itfelf  in  good  earneft,  as  at  the  prefence  of  real 

^^atr. Meque  contre?nuiffe  (<liys  ^tintm)   timer e  pert etritum. 

Would  it  not  be  a  ftrange  flmcy,  that  a  Poet  might  contrive  a  Drama, 
which  fliould  have  a  fpontaneous  power  to  exhibit  itfelf  in  order,  while 
he  were  ignorant  of  the  whole  contrivance,  and  imagined  he  had  no  other 
hand  in  it"  but  as  an  idle  fpeaator  ?  This  feems  to  be  big  with  contra- 
die^ion  And  yet  in  effeft  the  objeftion  contains  in  it  a  no  lefs  abfurd 
fuppofidon.  For  if  the  foul  by  one  fimpleaft  of  thenviil,  fhould  produce 
^feries  of  fucceffive  aftion  •,  the  things  fcen  and  heard  rrould  be  what  we 
-mi^-ht  can  automata,  or  have  life  and  fpbntanfity  of  themfelves.  St)  ne- 
ceffiry  is  it  to  admit  of  a  living  aiftive  principle  here,  that  while  we  deny 
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j:,  we  are  forced  to  fuppofe  things  lifelefs  and  inanimate,  to  have  fpon- 
taneity  and  life.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  Lucretius' s  account  of 
dreams  to  be  examined  hereafter.  And  if  we  fay  that  the  foul  icfelf  con- 
tinues to  invent  and  contrive  the  part?  of  the  vifion,  as  they  conftantly 
fucceed  each  other  ;  it  is  impoffible  it  flwuld  not  be  confcious  of  this  its 
conftant  invention  ;  or  forget  it,  as  if  it  were  but  one  tranfient  a5}. 
There  is  not  a  more  painful  aft  of  the  mind  than  invention,  even  while 
we  are  awake  ;  as  a  late  ingenious  Author  hath  well  obferved  :  and  it  is 
certain  that  fleep  binders  and  deadens  the  adive  power  of  the  foul.  There- 
fore, if  it  be  a  contradidion  that  the  foul  fhould  exert  this  painful  and  la- 
borious operation,  while  we  are  awake,  and  yex  know  nothing  of  it  :  it 
inuft  be  more  impoffible  that  it  fhould  perform  this  in  fleep,  with  fuch 
eafe,  as  to  take  all  for  the  work  of  another  being,  as  the  fime  Writer  fup- 
pofes  \_SpeSlator  487.]  This  is  to  make  a  prodigious  wide  leap  in  rea- 
foning,  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  firft  to.  own  the  difficulty,  and  then 
to  aflert  the  great  facility,  though  in  more  difadvantageous  circumflances. 

-  XVIII.  Tliere  is  ftill  another   circumftancc   which  plainly   fhews,  that 
the  foul  cannot  contrive  thofe  things  for  itfelf  which  we   fee  and  hear  in 
dreams  ;    viz.  That  it  could  not  impofe  on  itfelf  as  a  reality  then,  what 
muft  appear  an  impojfibility  to  it  at  all  other  times  :  and  this  is  a  quality 
attending  many  reprefentations  offered  to  the  foul  in  fleep.     It  is  in  this  . 
refpeft  our  dreams  are  faid  to  be  chimerical  and  wild.      And  if  this  ob- 
fcrvation  be  juft  ;    the  very  inconfiftency  and  wildnefi  of  our  dreams  agrees 
Uaft  "with  the  fupfofition  made  in  the  objc^ion.     Alexander  the  Great  had  a 
very  remarkable  dream  of  this  kind,  when  his  friend  Ptolemy  was  wounded 
■with  a  poifoned  dart  ;  namely,  That  a  ferpent  came  to  him  with  a  root, 
or  herb  in  its  mouth  ;    and  told  him  where    the   herb  might    be   found, 
what  its  vertues  were,  and  that  it  would  fave  the  life  of  his  friend,  i^c. 
as  is  related  by   moft  Hiftorians  in  the  life  of  that  Prince.     Cica-o  himfelf, 
in    the  place  beforementioncd,  takes  notice  of  this   dream,  and  allows   it 
might  have  been  fuch  as  narrated,  (which  is  ftrange  enough,  for  I  am  fure  it 
by  no  means  agrees  with  his  folutionj  and  wonders  that  his  brother  ^dntus 
did  not  urge  fuch  a  ftngular  inftaiice.      Now  it  would  fliock  us   to  hear 
at  any  other  time,  and  while  we  are  awake,  that  a  ferpent  Ihould  fpeak, 
and   that  too  while  it  held   a  root  in   its   mouth.     Cicero  takes  notice  of 
this  very  impo/fibilily,  and  yet  owns  that  it  might  have  appeared  a  reality  to 
Seyiander.     But  how   could   it,  if  Alsxander'i  foul  invented  this  abfurd 
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fancy  to  itfelf?  Any  [one  who  confiders  will  never  affirm  it.  It  is  plain 
Alexander's  foul  muft  have  coupled  together  thefe  ideas,  by  the  fame  power 
of  imagination  that  a  painter  employs,  when  he  paints  a  Harpy,  or  a 
Centaur :  and  therefore  he  could  no  more  have  been  perfuaded  that  this 
was  a  real  ferpent  fpeaking  to  him,  than  a  painter  could  think  in  good 
earneft,  that  the  pidture  he  had  drawn  was  a  living  creature.  I  do  not 
mention  here  the  importance  of  what  the  ferpent  told  Alexander,  (let  thofe 
who  give  the  narration  anfwer  for  that  ;)  but  infift  only  upon  the  circumftancc 
that  a  ferpent  fhould  appear  to  fpeak  to  us  in  a  dream,  which  certainly 
is  no  very  incredible  thing.  Cicero  thinks  he  has  accounted  well  enough 
for  this  when  he  fays,  Non  enhn  audivit  ille  draconem  loquentem,  fed  vifus 
eft  audire,  i£  quidem  quo  majiis  fit,  chm  radicem  ore  teneret,  locutus  eft ;  and 
adds,  Sed  nihil  eft  magnum  fomnianti.  But  was  it  not  enough  that  the  far- 
pent  feemed  really  to  fpeak,  though  it  did  not  really  fpeak?  There  is  no 
difierence  between  vifus  eft  audire  and  audivit,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  per- 
ception i  as  every  one  will  allow.  And  that  being  fo,  the  difficulty  I 
infift  upon  is  obvious :  for  the  foul  really  perceives  in  dreams  what  muft 
appear  impoffible  to  it  at  all  other  times.  And  this  itfelf  would  be  im- 
poffible,  if  the  foul  formed  fuch  chimsera's  to  itfelf  by  its  own  power. 
When  he  adds,  Sed  nihil  eft  magnum  fomnianti,  it  is,  I  think,  as  if  he  had 
faid,  "  But  after  all,  the  objefts  feen  in  dreams  are  {o  ftrange,  that  there 
«'  is  no  accounting  for  them  this  way."  Or  it  is  tacitly  owning  that 
the  folution  doth  not  remove  the  difficulty  of  the  thing  pretended  to 
be  accounted  for ;  as  if  I  fliould  fay,  It  is  very  common  to  fee  things  in 
dreams,  which  are  above  the  energy  of  the  foul  itfelf,  or  the  powers  of  mo- 
tion and  matter  ;  for,  nihil  eft  magnum  fomnianti, 

XIX.  I  fliall  leave  Cicero's  account  of  dreams,  after  obferving  that  the 
motive,  which  feemed  to  hinder  him  from  owning  that  feparate,  intelligent 
Beings  excited  our  vifions  in  fleep,  and  which  is  flill  a  motive  with  moft 
men,  is  not  juftifiable  in  good  philofophy  •,  it  is  this.  That  men  would 
grow  idly  and  foolilhly  fuperftitious,  and  fearful  of  fuperior  powers.  He 
fays,  fpeaking  ftill  of  that  dream  about  Marius,  Omnium  fomniorum^ 
^linte,  una  ratio  eft,  qua,  per  deos  immortaleis,  videamus  ne  noftrA  fuperfti- 
tione  U  ds^ravatione  fuperetur.  What!  Omnium  fomniorum?  This  hefeecb- 
iiig,  without  offering  reafons  for  what  he  maintains,  looks  like  begging 
That  men  would  not  argue  from  fuch  inftances  as  he  owns  to  have  happened 
to  himfelfj  for  fear  of  certain  confcquences  j  That  they  would  not  be  too 

difficult 
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difficult  to  be  perfuaded,  but  witjk,  and  turn  away  their  eyes  at  proper 
places.  To  fearch  after,  or  find  out  the  true  caufe  of  any  natural  ap- 
pearance, needs  make  no  man  fuperflitious,  or,  featfuj  pf  fuperior  pow- 
ers, who  hath  no  other  reafon  to  be  afraid :  and  if  I  have  another  reafon 
to  be  afraid,  what  will  it  avail  me  to  turn  Scepticic  with  refped  to  the 
exiftence  of  feparate,  invifible  Beings?  If  this  conclude  any  thing,  it  con- 
cludes that  I  fhould  turn  Atheift  altogether.  And  I  find  this.  Author 
faying  elfewhere  :  .^m  enim  f  olefin  cum  exijlimet  h  Deo  fe  cur  art,  non  ^5?; 
dies  13  noSieis  Divimtn  Nutnen  horrere  ?  Et,  ft  quid  adverfi  acciderit  (quod 
cut  non  accidit  ?)  eKiimefcere.,  ne  id  jure  evenerit.  Academic.  Quseft,  lib.  4. 
Thus  we  fee  this  guilty  fear  drives  men  to  hate  that,  which  fhould  be  the 
only  comfort  of  all  reafonable  creatures  •■,  to  wit,  that  a  Deicy  of  infinite 
reafon  and  perf'edion.  fhould  govern  the  world.  And  one  might  carry 
this  unpleafing  remark  Hill  higher.  For  Cicero  fays,  in  the  words  imme- 
diately before,  that  6'/riz/(7  relieved  him  from  much  terror,  when  he  taught 
that  God  neither  made,  nor  took  care  of  the  world  •,  hut  that  furd  matter  did 
all  that  was  done.  It  is  true,  a  little  after  he  endeavours  to  bring  himfclf 
ofl\,  by  \l\\Q  great  academical  principle,  faying,  "  he  neither  alTented  to  Strata, 
"  who  denied  a  God  ;  nor  to  Lucullus,  who  afferted  one."  But  this  feems 
fomewhat  contradidtory  to  his  being  relieved  of  his  fears.  In  fhort,  nothin"- 
fhould  influence  our  fcarches  after  truth,  but  the  love  of  truth  iifelf  T'ruth 
can  have  no  ill  cofifequences,  but  b-j  our  own  faidt ;  which,  methinks,  fhould  take 
off  the  argument  againft  fearching  out  an  adequate  caufe  of  the  prefcnc 
phaenomenon  of  dreams,  from  a  fear  fcft  fuperftition  fliould  prevail:  fince 
that  can  be  no  argument  in  reafon,  whatever  it  may.be  in  policy,  or  on  fome 
othe-r  confideration.  It  we  are  not  to  enquire  whether  there  be  a  variety  of  im- 
material feparate  Beings  in  God's  creation,  as  there  is  of  organized  bodies 
in  the  material  world,  left  fome  men.  fhould  turn  fanciful  and  fuper- 
flitious •,  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  we  are  not  to  enquire  whether  a  Being  of  in- 
finite reafon  manages  the  Univerfe,  left  unreafonable  men  fhould  hate  him, 
as,  being  againft  thein  interefts ;  as  CjV^ro  allows  they  will.  "  Men  would 
"  be  eafier,  (fays  a  certain  great  Author)  if  they  were  affured  that  they 
"had  only  mere  chance  to  truft  to."  And  again,  "  No  body  trembles 
"^  to  think  there  fliould  be  no  God,  but  rather  that  there  fhould  be  one." 
But  I  hope,  he  is  miftaken:  and  I  am  fure  they  apofbatize  from  the  interefts 
of  reafon,  and  a  rational  nature,  who  had  rather  truft  to  blind  chance, 
than  an  .infinitely  wife,.  perfcSl,  and  reafonable  Being,  ov  tremble  at  the' 
thoughts  chat  there  fhguld  be  luch  a  Being.   Only  the  malice  of  an  infinitely  ' 
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evil  Being  could  rejoice  that  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as-  aa  infinitely  good 
one,  or  that  infinite  reafon  ffiould  be  cut  off  from  nature.  Finally,  if 
fuperftitmi  is  fuch  a  dreadful  evil,  the  beft  way  to  guard  againft  it  is,  to 
fearcb  things  to  the  bottom.,  and  find  out  their  caufes  impartially  ;  and  ihence 
to  eftimace  the  arounds  of  hope  and  fear.  And,  after  all,  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear that  chance  and  atoms,  that  is,  dead  matter  and  unguided  motion  is  fuch 
a  firm  principle  of  fecurity,  as  to  finJoui  from  the  principles  of  realbn' 
that  fl«  infinite  intelligence  guides  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  if  an  infi- 
nite intelligence  guides  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  need  not  then  be  afraid, 
what,  or  how  many  creatures  the  world  may  contain. 

XX.  If  it  were  material,  ic  might  be  obferved  here,  that  Cicero,  in  his 
fecond  Book  de  Legibus,  contradids  all  that  he  had  advanced  in  hisTrea- 
tife  de  Divinatione;  though  he  hath  fpoke  better  fenfe  in  it  upon  every 
other  particular  than  that  of  our  dreams.  But  he  faw,  and  was  convinced, 
that  men  would  make  better  members  of  fociety,  if  they  were  religious, 
than  if  they  were  Academicks.  As  Philofophers  he  teaches  men  to  be- 
Scepticks,  or  to  maintain  that  truth  is  not  to  be  perceived:  forgetting,  or 
at  lead  overlooking  the  inconfiltency  of  teaching  them,  what,  by  con- 
fequence,  he  allows  is  againfl:  the  interefts  of  fociety :  for  certainly  prac- 
tical truths  are  inconteftable.  If  it  were  poffible  that  fpeculative  and 
praftical  principles  could  be  oppofite,  1  fhould  by  all  means  clofe  with 
the  latter;  but  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  be  oppofite-,  for  all  truth  is 
confident  with  itfelf,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame  infinite  mind,  where  un- 
doubtedly it  is  confident.  But  it  is  long  fince  it  hath  been  obferved  of 
this  great  Man,  that  his  academical  fVritings  are  at  variance  with  his  other 
works;  and  that  he  may  be  confuted  out  of  himfelf,  and  in  his  own 
words. 

XXI.  Thus  I  hope  this  principle,  that  the  vifions,  or  <puvrc(<rij.i)iT»^ 
offered  to  the  foul  in  dieams,  are  not  the  work  of  the  foul  itfelf,  is 
firmly  edabliOied  ;  and  that  the  objection  which  fuppofes  the  contrary 
cannot  be  urged  a  fecond  time.  I  endeavoured  alfo  in  N°  7.  to  lay  down 
another  previous  principle ;  to  wit.  That  the  fcenes  prefented  to  the  foul 
in  deep,  in  which  there  is  fo  much  variety,  a5}ion  and  life,  nay  oftentimes 
fpeccb  and  reafon,  cannot  be  the  effcft  of  mechanifm,  or  any  caufe  work- 
ing mechanically.  This  dill  appears,  to  me  fclf-evident :  But  an  excep- 
liyn  hath  been  made  to  it,  and  an-hypochefis  offered,  in  order  to  account 
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for  dreams  mechanically ■>  [as  I  think.]  This  I  fliall  alfo  confider,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  feveral  particulars  which  feem  to  render  it 
inconclufive.  It  is  faid,  *'  Though  hiftory  and  reafon  make  it  highly  pro- 
««  bable,  that  in  fome  cafes  feparate  fpirits  adt  on  the  fouls  of  men  in 
«'  dreams,  and  at  other  times ;  yet  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  explain 
*'  the  common  phenomena  from  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body,  and 
«'  the  necefTary  connexion  thence  arifmg  between  ideas  in  the  mind  and 
«'  certain  motions  in  the  body,  or  in  thofe  parts  more  immediately  united 
*«  to  the  foul  :  That  this  indeed  will  not  make  dreams  more  mechanical 
*'  than  the  other  a«5lions  of  external  objedls,  or  rather,  than  the  motions 
«'  in  the  fenfory  on  the  foul ;  but  it  makes  them  all  proceed  from  one 
*«  principle  or  law:  That  though  there  feems  to  be  a  difficulty  in  ac- 
"  counting  for  a  train  of  reafoning,  which  is  very  frequently  in  our 
«'  dreams,  from  this  general  fohition  ;  yet  if  what  fome  Philofophers  have 
"  faid  of  traces  in  the  fenfory,  be  true,  and  the  relation  that  may  be 
"  between  them,  when  the  ideas  have  a  connexion  which  may  make  the 
"  animal  fpirits  flow  from  the  one  to  the  other  -,  a  train  of  ideas  which 
«'  may  excite  in  us  what  is  equivalent  to  a  difcpurfe,  may  arile  from  it: 
"  That  the  confufion  and  incoherence  of  many,  nay,  moftof  our  dreams, 
"  favours  this  account  j  the  fucceffion  of  ideas  in  our  minds,  when  mu- 
*'  fing  awake,  is  very  near  to  this  j  and  the  phenomenon  of  memory 
«'  may  illuftrate  it." 

XXII.  This  account  is  as  fpecious  as  the  hypothefis  can  admit' of,  and 
touches  on  every  hint  that  may  give  it  a  remote  degree  of  probability  : 
But  a  wrong  hypothefis  will  not  bear  clofe  reafoning,  nor  an  application 
to  particular  inftances.  Here  it  is  owned,  that  hijlory  and  reafon  make  it 
highly  probable-)  that  in  fome  cafes  feparate  fpirits  act  on  the  fouls  of  men  in 
dreams.,  and  at  ether  times.  So  far  I  think  is  right.  But  if  this  is  al- 
lowed, it  will  not  follow  that  an  hypothefis  which  gives  a  contrary  ac- 
count of  the  common  injlances,  can  make  them  all  proceed  from  one  prin- 
ciple or  law,  as  is  alferted  of  this.  Thus,  unlefs  this  conceffion  is  again 
re  cradled,  there  muft  be  two  very  difJerent  hypothefes  for  the  folucion 
of  this  phiEnomenon  ;  feparate  fpirits,  and  mechanifm:  and  I  do  not  fee 
that  it  can  be  recrafted.  And  if  rhere  be  any  beauty,  or  philofopliical 
fimplicity,  in  affigning  one  caufe  for  one  kind  o^  appearance;  tiiis  hypo- 
tlielis  doth  not  reach  that.  In  another  cafe  it  was  faid,  that  b-j  r-educitig 
more  phcenomena  to  one  principle,  caufe,  or  injlrumentf  the  beauty  of  nature 
'  G  g  2  "A-as 
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ivas  fet  in  a  greater  luflre.  But  there  rei-naim  a  greater  difficulty,  if  w« 
allow  two  fuch  different  caules  -ii  feparaie  fpmts,  and  mechanifm,  to  exciie 
our  dreams  in  deep  :  For  what  fhall  we  make  the  critdriM,  .or:  mark  of 
difl-inftion  between  the  effedls  of  the  vitelligcnt  cattfe,  and  of  mere  mecbci- 
7!ifm  ?  May  it  not  appear  ftrange  to -advance  fuch  a  folution,  as  that 
we  cannot  diftinguifh  the  ons:  of-  thefi  from  the  other?  When  hijlory  is 
mentioned  as  affording  inftances  of  the  firft  kind  ;  it  feemsfuch  dreams 
as  are  followed  by  the  event,  arc  allowed,  to  be  exhibited  by  feparats 
fpirits.  Bat  if  one  fliould  dream  thai  a  ferfan  came  and  /poke  to  him, 
and  this  really  happened  next  day,;  and  again,  if  he  ftioiild  dream  that 
a  perfon  came  and  /poke  to  him,  and  ■no  fuch  thing  happened:  the  firft 
of  thefe  would-  be  the  "*or-k-  of  i«/<f///g#W/?,  dhd  thfe  6t4ier  of  mechanifm  -, 
and  y«t  the  e'ffe61:s  are  equal,  or-  both  the  fame.  And  it  cannot  be  fiitl 
that  this  fuppofuion  is  abfurd,  or  even  ^  improbable.  We  ■  have  often 
clearer,  more  fignificant  dreams,  and  in  which  mor€  reafonrng  is  con- 
tained, on  which  nothing  follows,  than  thoffe  are  in  whieh  vve-fee  fomd- 
thino-  that  afterward  conies  to  pafs  ;  as  I  believe  is  confiftent  with  the 
experience  of  moft  men.  Thus  the  work  of  mechanifm,  that  is-,  of  mere 
matter  and  motion-,  (hall  be  more  perfe(5l  than  the  work  of  intelligence 
and  defign.  I  a(k,  if  this  would  not  make  ftrange  work  in  philofophy? 
]f  one  Ihould  fay,  M  clear,  reajoning  viftons  are  the  work  of  intelligence^ 
and  confufed  ones  of  tnecbanifm,  or  traces  in  the  fenfory^  let  him  confidc'i' 
»hat  the  gradation,  from  clearnefs  to  confufion,  is  fo  imperceptible,  that 
he  will  never  be  able  ^to  fix  a  limit  this  v/ay.  We  allow  an  innnate- 
rial  Mover  to  the  meaneft  i«7^t?-  that  has  fpontaneous  motion;  other- 
wife,  the  gradation  is  fo  imperceptible,  we  fhould  not  allow  one  even  to 
man.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  here,  I  think  -,  every  thing  feen  which  the 
foul  doth-  not  produce,  and  which  matter,  or  ftgnatures  m  it  (that  is^  traces} 
could  not  produce,  fhould  have  an  immaterial  .Mover,  and  this  from  the. 
bare  confideration  oifpontaneitj.  Hence. o«r  dreams  miifi  he  all  mecb'ani-^ 
eal,  or  all  immecbanical.  That  they  are  all  mechanical,  no  man  will  main-j 
tain;  for  mechanifm  might  then  have  life,  fpontaneity  and  realbn.  And 
there  is  this  farther  reafon  why  they  fhould  all  be  immecbanical,  which  I 
mentioned  before  in  that  feventh  paragraph,  viz.  Philofophy  doth  not  hinder' 
us  from  ajfigning-  a  cdufe  that  can  do  more  than  produce  the  effeEl  ;  hut  flrial'j 
prohibits  us  to  affign  one  that  cannot  do  fo  ?nuch :  For  affigning  the  latter 
would  be  to  own  the  atheiflical  principle  ;  which  if  it  could  be  true  in  the. 
leafl  affignable  inftance,  the  Alheifl  would  gain  his  point  univerfally.     I. 
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wifh  this. were    confidered.      If  I   were  perftiaded  that   the    effeft  mic^ht 
have   fome.  perfcflion,     that    its    caufe   could    not;    communicate   to  it,  no 
argunient:for..the:B£iBg  of  a  God  would  ever  be  able  to  convince  me. 
;o«n  M.;if:>  il,:. 
XXIII.  It  is  ferther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  union  of  the  foul  to  the 
body,  which- is   infinuated  here  to   be  the  caufe  of  dreams,    only  renders 
them    poffible.      If  the   foul,    or   percipient  Being,    were  not  united    to, 
and   prefent  with    the    fenfory,    any    imprefilons  made,  or  motions  excited 
there,  could  never  be  perceived  :  the  fenfory,  by  what  was  faid  in  Sed.  2. 
being  but  dead  matter.      But  ftill  the  caufe  that  makes   thefe  imprefilons, 
or  excites  thefe  motions,  is   wanting.     There  is   certainly  a  connexion  be- 
tween fiich  impreffions  made  on  the  fenfory,  and  certain  ideas  bein^-  ex- 
cited in  the  foul  :  that  is,  fuch  impreffions  made   will   excite  fuch  ideas' 
and  no  other.      But  pray,  what  is  that   to  the  purpofe  ?     Becaufe  every 
impreffion  hath  a  fitnefs  to  excite  fuch  an  idea,  it  will  not  follow  that  the 
idea  may  be  excited  without  the  impreffion  is  made.     The  fitnefs  therefore 
or  <ro;;wxw«  between  the  motion  impreffed,  and  the  exciting' fuch  an  idea, 
wHl  never  fupply  the  caufe  that  impreffies  the  motion.     This  may-  be  il- 
luftrated  by  a  familiar  comparifon.     When  a  bell  hangs  in  an  outer  room 
and  a  cord  tied  to  it  is  conveyed  to  another  place  ;  it  would  not  here  follow 
that  the  bell  could  ring  without  a  hand,  becaufe  there  was  a  connexion  or 
communication,  by  means  of  the  cord,  between  it  and  the  next  room.     Jufl 
fo,  the  moving  hand,   I  think,  is  wanting  in  this  folution  :  But,  if  that  caufe 
which  moves  the  fenfory  be  allowed,  it  accounts  for  aJl  the  reft.     Union  and 
connexion  of  themfelves  are  no  efficient  caufes,  and  will  never  anfwer  for  thg 
origin  of  the  motion.      This  folution  is  indeed  a  general  explication,  how, 
whatever  affeds  the  fenfory  excites  fome  idea  or  other  in  the  foul  ;  whether 
the  thing,  adting  on  the  fenfory,  be  fome  exiemal  oljeSI  while  we  are  awake 
or  fome  other  caufe  while  we  fieep  :  but  it  does  not  account  for  that  thing 
itfelf,  which  fo  affedls   the  fenfory.      Or,  if  union  and  connexion  fuperfede 
the  neceffity  of  fuch   a  caufe  in  our  dreams  ;    why  may  they  not  in  our 
waking  ideas  .?     And  then   (as  Dean  Berkley  contends;    there  may  be  no 
external  objects. 

XXIV.  Ic  is&id,  "  th\s  folution  will  not  make  dreams  more  mechanical 
"  than  the  other  aftions  of  external  objecfts,  or  rather  than  the  motions  in 
«^-the  fenfory  on  the  foul.'-  But  I  beg  leave  to  obferve  that  there  is  no  parity, 
cuher  in  mechanifm,  or  in  any  other  refped,  between  the  fenfory  (whicir 
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is  but  dead  matter)  reprefenting  innumerable  living  Jcenes.^  without  the  adtion 
of  externaV'living  objeSis,  and  the  external  objefts  themfelves  ading  on  the 
fenfory,  and  tiius  conveying  notice  to  the  foul.  In  the  laft  cafe,  the  fen- 
fory  is  but  the  medium  of  conveyance,  and  in  the  firfl:  cafe  ic  fhould  be  the 
Jgenl.  This  makes  a  wide  difference.  A  word  might  have  been  dropt  con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  the  motions  in  the  fenfory.  I  have  fliewn  good  rea- 
fons  againft  jelj-moving  matter  ;  and  cannot  allow  it  here.  If  the  fame 
motions  were  excited  in  the  feniory,  as  would  be  if  thefe  words 

[if    ©ejn»f6KA.«?,  vs-£^«  Ks^*A?f  AJoVai',  I'v*  p>)  Aeofli  7r£f<T£(rj)f]  (r) 

-were  pronounced  while  the  perfon  is  awake  \  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  fime  ideas  would  be  raifed  in  the  foul  :  but  it  thefe  motions 
may  exift  in  the  fenfory  fortuitoufly,  or  without  any  adequate  caufe  in 
dreams  •,  then  an'j  thing  might  do  any  thing :  or  let  it  be  fhewn  me  where  we 
can  flop.  If  an  eccho  fhould  repeat  feveral  words,  which  ic  never  re. 
ceived,  Cpardon  the  impropriety)  it  would  be  no.fatisfaftory  account  of  this 
to  fay.  It  is  the  property  of  fuch  and  fuch  figures,  to  reverberate  the  un- 
dulations of  the  air,  fo  as  to  imitate  articulate  words,  and  raife  the  fame 
ideas  as  if  the  words  were  fpoke  by  a  living  perfon.  The  great  queftion 
here  would  be.  How  the  eccho,  whofe  known  property  it  is  to  convey 
what  ic  receives,  could  convey  what  ic  receives  not.  The  cafe  of  words  in 
dreaming  is  pretty  near  this.  And  I  might  argue  the  fame  way  as  to 
objecbs  of  fight.  If  a  mirrour  reprefented  images  when  their  objefls  were 
not  prefent  ;  how  fir  would  it  be  from  fitisfaftion  to  tell  me,  that  it  re- 
fieded  the  incident  rays  of  light  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  one  point  of  the  ohje^  concurred  to  form  the  like  point  of 
the  image.  For  if  no  objeift  were  prefent,  there  would  be  no  incident  rays 
to  be  reflected:  fo  in  this  cafe,  if  no  objeft  afted  on  the  fenfory,  no  mo- 
tion could  be  excited  in  it,  nor  idea  raifed. 

XXV.  It  may  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  that  we  might  truft  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  or  the  mechanical  motion  of  fome  other  iluid,  for 
doing  fo  much  as  to  excite  thefe  motions  in  the  fenfory.  This  indeed  is 
generally  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  thefe  motions  ;  but  I  0137  venture   to  fay 

;i.  •  ;  :     ijf    - '.: 

(r)  O  Tl.-^mifocks  I  take  up  thy  quarters  ftiort  of  the  Lion's-hcad  ;  left  thou  fall  really 
among  lions.     Flutarcb.  in  Tbemijl. 
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that  fcarce  any  fupporuion  can  be  more  abfurd.  Let  us  nrft  fuppofe 
thefe  motions  orderly,  and,  fecondJy,  that  rhey  may  be  difordcred.  Now 
in  the  firft  cafe,  no  man  is  able  to  imagine  that  the  fume  fluid,  purfuing 
its  own  courfe  mechanically,  conflantly,  equally,  fhould  at  this  inftant 
reprefcnt  nothwg  at  all  by  its  motion  ;  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
caufe  a  hcufe,  a  field,  a  giant  to  ftart  up  •„  and  then  a  little-  after,  things  of 
quite  a  diiferent  nature.  Who  fees  not  that  ftch  a  mechanical  caufe,  if 
ic  reprefents  things  at  all,  muft  always  reprefent  the  fame  things^  or  nearly 
the  fame  ;  with  an  even.,  uninterrupted  tenor  j  without  fuch  long  paufes,  or 
monjlrous  tranfttiojis  to  things  of  oppofite  and  contrary  natures?  When 
this' is  thoroughly  confidered,  no  man  is  able,  I  (ay,  let  him  do  what  he 
can,  to  imagine  it  poffible.  Every  tranfition  mufl:  have  its  determining 
caufe,  according  to  all  tJie  laws  of  reafoning  -,  and  the  wider  the  tranfi- 
tion is,  and  the  more  oppofite  the  natures  of  the  things  joined  are ;  the 
farther  will  tliis  appear  from  being  the  efFcdl  of  a  neceffary  mechanical 
caufe  to  any  rational  Enquirer.  We  propofe  to  ourfelves  a  frugality  of  caufe s 
in  the  works  of  nature,  which  philofophy  doth  by  no  means  countenance. 
Borelli  hath  fliewn  that  nature  makes  ufe  of  prodigious  motive  power  to 
move  fmall  weights.  No  change  is  produced  in  the  ftate  of  matter  with-, 
out  a  living  agent.  The  motion  of  the  fmalleft  reptile  requires  the  power 
of  the  Firft  Caufe.  Only  here  matter  may  change  its  own  ftate,  and  do 
wonders  befide  !  One  may  fay  indeed  that  the  fingle  principle  of  gravitation 
performs  all  the  various  phenomena  in  the  tnaterial  world.  But  how,  I  pray 
doth  it  this?  Is  it  not  by  the  various,  conftanr,  univerfil  impulfe  of  the 
God  of  nature  ? 

Let  us  in  tiie  next  place  imagine  that  the  motions  of  the  fluids  in 
the  body  are  difordered,  and  thence  that  the  motion  of  the  animal 
fpirits,  or  of  any  other  matter  we  pleafe  to  fancy  in  the  body,  is  like- 
wife  difordered.  How  much  is  this  able  to  perform  ?  If  order  can 
do  nothing,  diforder  can  do  lefs.  In  a; regular  motion  of  the  fluids 
(or  of  any  other  particles  of  matter  which  they  may  be  ifuppofed  to- 
move)  the  fcenes  of  vifion  fliould  go  on  regularly,  mechanically,  con- 
flantly ;  and  fuch  images  only  (hould  be  reprefented  whofe  traces  were 
ftill  in  the  brain,  and  moft  patent  there.  Now  in  the  difordered  motion 
of  thefe  fluids  the  fcenes  exhibited  fhould  ftill  be  the  fame  fcenes,  but  only 
broken  and  difordered.  This  is  a  juft  inference;  yet  it  is  far  from  being 
the  cafe.  Could  the  diforder  of  inert  particles  of  matter,  make  them  jump 
into  the  regular  formation  of  fomething  they  could  never  otherwife  have 
3  reprefenced. 
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reprefented,  fo  as  to  imitate  a^iof!,  life,  and  even  reafon.     This  woOld  in 
effecl  be   Epicurus' s  dance  of  atoms!  We  might  as  well  fuppofe  that  the 
fmall  particles  of  dull,  which  are  carried  about  by  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  a  fun-beam,  fhould  form  of  themfelves    the  figure  of  a  man,  with  life 
and  adion  ;  as  that  the  animal  fpirits,   toffed  either  by  tlie  regular  or  irre- 
gular motion   of  a  fluid,  moving  along  its  own  channel,  fhould  perform 
fuch  an  effedl.     Let   us   remember  that  animal   fpirits,    according  to  all 
the  notion  we  have  of  them,  are  only  very  fmall  particles  of  matter  which 
are    the  immediate   inftruments  of  the  will,    when    the   foul  would   ex- 
cite motion  in    any  part  of  the  body  ;  but  here  they  are  fuppofed  to  a£f 
of  themfelves  independently  on  the  will,  and  contrary  to  it:  and   certainly, 
if  they  are  matter  at   all,   this  is  a  contradiftory  fupporuion  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  matter,  they  are  fpirits  in  a   literal  fenfe.     It   is  infinuated    that, 
if  the  traces  in  the  fenfory  have  a  relation  (which    is  when   the  ideas  have  a 
connexion)    this  may  make   the    animal  fpirits  fiow  from  the  one   to  the 
other    of  thefe  traces.     But  I  alk,  where,    or   how  far  one    can  fuppofe 
them  to  flow  ?   For  words,  actions,  perfons  that  never  were  heard  or  feen 
before,  can  have   no  traces  in   the  fenfory.     Why    fhould  ideas-  be  joined 
that  were  never  joined  in  nature  ?  Or  why  fhould  ideas  be  disjoined,  which 
have  been  always  before  prefented  together?  If  I  never  faw  a  perfon  but 
once,  and  that   on  horfehack,    or  fitting   in  his  night-gown  ;    I  muft  always 
think  on  him  while  awake,  as  in  that  pofture,  or  that  drefs.     In  fhort, 
if  it  fhould   be  f;ud,    that  the   reafon  why  the  animal  fpirits  flow    from 
one  of  thefe  traces  to  another,  is  iecaufe  they  are' not  related,  or  really  not 
exijlent  at  all  ;    it  would  be  every  whit  as  true !    We  take  things   in    the 
grols,  and  fatisfy  ourfelves  with  a  'diftant   hint;  but  when  exaftly  viewed, 
the  whole  fcheme. proves  contradidlory  to  experience. 

XXVI.  Itis  faid,  "  what  is  equivalent  to  a  difcourfe,  or  reafoning,  may 
«'  arifc  from  the  flowing  of  the  animal  fpirits  into  thefe  traces."  But  I  refer 
to  the  common  fenfe  of  all  men,  if  this  were  the  cafe,  whether  the  difcourfe, 
or  reafoning  in  the  dream,  fhould  not  be  the  fame  with  what  we  had 
heard,  or  fome  time  or  other  held,  in  our  waking  thoughts:  or  whether  it 
is  not  .certain,,  that  we  fometimes  hear  difcourfes,  and  fee  perfons  in  dreams, 
which ,'w:e  nevqr ,  Ue^ird,  ,and  whom. we  never  faw  before.  And  fince  this_ 
qanW  be 'tlenkd,ho\y,  fhall,-v?e  account  for  this  difcourfe  and  reafonfng 
h-om- mechanical  motion, 'particles  'of  fuggifj  matter,  and  traces  ox  fignatures 
.  on  a  material  o.-gan  ?    The  attempt  leems  defperate ;  and   we    might   as 

well 
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well  undertake  ro  account  for  the  formation  of  a  world,  from  atoms  and 
chance.  Reafon  is  the  greatefl:  perf^-ftion  we  can  have  any  notion  of-,  and 
a  reafoning  Being  is  one  of  the  hightft  effcds  Infinite  Power  can  produce. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  efFc£t  according  to  reafon  •,  and  quite  an- 
other, to  make  fucb  an  effect  as  (hall  be  itfclf  a  reafoning  Being.  And  can 
matter  and  motion  ("that  is,  inert  particles,  moved  mechanicallyj  rife  to 
this  perfe<5lion  ?  And  no  living  Being  (neither  the  foul  itfslf,  nor  feparate 
Sprits^  nor  the  Deily)  is  fuppofed  here  to  interfere.  We  may  perhaps 
think  a  fenience  fpoken  in  a  dream  a  contemptible  phenomenon.  But  what  a 
compafs  of  ideas  mult  even  a  fingle  fcntence  include,  refer  to,  or  fJjew  the  Being 
to  be  pcffeffed  of  ?  If  a  perfon  can  anfwer  hut  one  queftion  pertinently,  we 
immcdi.itely  own  that  he  is  a  thinking  reafoning  Being.  And  could  animal 
fpirits  f.dl  into  their  froper  order,  give  themfelves  the  due  imfulfe,  di- 
rection, fuccefjion,  as  to  feem  to  fay  but  thus  much,  I  am,  O  Brutus.'  thy  evil 
Ginius  :  but  thou  fl) alt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi  ?  And  thus  much  I  am 
lure  hath  been  fpoken  to  us  in  a  dream ;  whether  thefe  words  were  ever 
fpoken  or  not.  And  if  thus  much  had  been  but  once  fpoken,  it  would  fliew 
that  more  might  have  been  fpoken.  And  in  truth  how  much  more  is  fpoken 
to  us  every  night. ?  Thefe  particles  of  matter  called  animal  fpirits  are  indefi- 
nitely fmall,  and  incredible  numbers  of  them  muft  concur  to  produce  fuch  an 
efFecfl ;  and  every  one  of  the  particulars  I  juft  now  mentioned  is  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  viz.  their  number,  order,  fucceffon,  as  to  time,  impulfe,  and  dire£iion  i 
without  any  of  which  the  effed  could  not  beproduced  :  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  fuppofuion  to  determine  thefe  ieveral  particulars  but  dead  mat- 
ter. Whence  1  conclude,  unlefs  the  reafoning  in  the  firfl:  and  fec^od^c- 
tions  above  is  wrong,  this  hypothefis  is  demonflratively  falfe. 

XXVII.  If  this  hypothefis  were  true,  our  dreams  would  have  quite  other 
circumflances  and  qualifications  than  they  have.  The  feveral  differences 
I  fhall  here  mark.  FJrfl,  there  would  be  always  a  connexion  or  relation 
between  the  ideas  excited  in  the  mind  in  dreams;  and  fuch  a  connexion, 
and  caufe  of  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  as  there  is  while  we  are 
awake  :  for  the  ideas  having  been  joined  together  while  we  are  awake, 
is  fuppofed  the  caufe  why  the  one  fhould  excite  the  other  while  we  are 
aneep.  But  commonly  there  is  no  fuch  connexion,  and  the  tranfition  is  fo 
wild  and  arbitrary,  as  furprifes,  and  leaves  us  quite  jin  the  dark,  how  it 
could  come  about.  2.  No  new  objecfl  could  be  thus  ofFered  to  the  foul, 
but  fuch  as  had  fome  time  before  occupied  our  waking  thoughts.  And 
yet  in  every  inftance  it  is  otherwife.      3.  All  our  dreams  then   ought  to 
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be  according  to  nature,  and  the  real  exiftence  of  things  from  without. 
And  yet  they  are  never  thus  qualified  -,  but  ferfons,  places,  circumjlances^ 
are  quite  changed.  4.  The  ftrongeft  ideas,  and  thofe  that  have  been  moft 
in  our  thoughts  of  late,  fhould  always  be  offered  to  us  in  our  dreams  :  for 
the  traces  of  thofe  are  deepeft,  and  moft  patent  in  the  fenfory.  5.  The 
mind  could  never  be  furprifed  vpith  rhefe  familiar  ideas,  which  have  been 
often  before  coupled  together  :  and  much  lefs  could  it  be  terrified  with 
them.  6.  But  chiefly  there  fhould  be  no  diverfity,  or  diftinftion  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  in  our  dreams,  as  when  many  perfons  feem  to  aft  their  refpeflive 
parts.  How  could  the  awakening  thefe  traces  hold  conference  with  us  •,  ask 
queftions  of  us,  and  not  only  ferfonate  ow  acquaintance^  b\xiftrangers  alfo  ? 
For  thefe  traces,  like  a  train  when  kindled,  fhould  run  on  mechanically 
in*  their  own  courfe  ;  and  not  flop  at  proper  places,  and  wait  for  a  re- 
turn. This  is  a  prodigious  difference,  if  we  confider  it  right.  It  is  as  if 
I  fhould  fuppofe  that  the  words  of  a  book  fvvhich  I  may  call  traces  in 
it)  fliould  excemporarily  change  themfelves  from  the  fubjedt  treated  of, 
and  become  quejlion  and  anfwer,  according  to  whatever  I  fhould  fay, 
Laftly,  if  ideas  excited  other  connected  ideas,  and  one  /r^r^  awakened  another, 
according  as  they  were  related  -,  what  Jhould  hinder  us  from  being  quite  awake  .^ 
At  leaft  thXsexciting  and  awakening  fhould  go  quite  round,  as  far  as  there  were 
traces  thus  related.  And  yet  we  fee  new  znd  foreign  ideas  excited,  while  the 
traces  of  waking  ideas  are  kept  clofe  fealed  up.  A  man  dreams  that  he  is  in 
new  circumftances,  every  night;  though  he  fhould  neceffarily  dream,  accord- 
ing to  thefe  traces,  that  he  is  in  the  circumftances,  in  which  he  really  is  ;  for 
the  traces  of  thefe  are  without  all  doubt  mofl  ftrongly  connecfted  in  the  fen- 
fory. Thus  experience  direflly  contradifts  this  whole  affair  of  exciting 
ideas  by  connexion  in  our  dreams.  If  this  hypothefis  had  been  applied 
to  any  one  inftance,  where  a  perfon  feems  to  difcourfe  with  us  in  our 
deep,  it  would  have  appeared  how  infufficient  it  was.  Let  it  be  tried  by 
the  example  of  Marius  or  Alexander  above,  (N"  13  and  18.)  It  is  eafy 
to  make  hypothefes  that  perform  nothing. 

XXVIII.  The  confufion  and  incoherence  of  moft  of  our  dreams,  ra- 
ther difproves,  than  favours  this  account  ;  for  as  on  the  one  hand,  they 
could  not  have  the  life,  a£lion,  and  defign,  we  obferve  in  fome  of  them  ; 
fo  neither  on  the  other,  could  they  have  that  extreme  and  monftrous  op- 
pofition  of  ideas,  obferved  in  others  of  them.  There  would  always  be  a 
relation  and  connexion  between  thofe  ideas,  according  as  they  had  been 
joined  together  while  we  were  awake  j  fince  this  connexion  is  made  the 
4  formal 
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formal  caufe  of  their  being  ftirred  up.  The  animal  fpirits  are  but  inert 
particles  of  matter,  that  have  no  fpontaneity  of  their  own,  to  join  ex- 
tremes^ and  pafs  over  intermediate  traces.  Our  memory,  fo  far  as  we 
are  adive,  no  way  illuftrates  this  folution  :  for  here  the  foul  is  paffive  in 
all  that  is  offered  to  it.  When  one  mufes^  the  foul  moves  its  attention 
gradually  from  one  objecfl,  or  one  idea,  to  another  ;  but  ftill  with  con- 
fcioufnefs  that  it  doth  fo,  and  according  to  the  connexions  which  have 
been  formerly  made  between  them.  There  is  no  hurrying  from  one  thing 
to  another,  without  coherence  or  relation.  "Whence  this  particular  illuf- 
trates the  incoherence  of  our  dreams  as  little.  Men  are  not  paffive  in  me- 
mory,  or  in  mufing-,  but  with  refpetft  to  the  firft  idea  brought  in  view,  by 
fome  external  caufe  :  in  all  the  reft  of  the  train,  the  foul  is  adtive  more  or 
lefs.  In  brutes  it  is  otherwife.  If  memory  could  illuftrate  this  account, 
or  if  the  ideas  were  excited  in  our  dreams  according  as  they  were  con- 
nefled  at  other  times  -,  then,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  being  ajleep  would 
very  little  differ  from  being  awake,  as  to  the  ftate  of  our  thoughts :  for  our 
waking  ideas  would  all  come  in  view,  according  to  the  order  and  clear- 
nefs  of  thefe  connexions.  This  account  therefore  anfwers  neither  for  inco- 
herent, nor  any  other  fort  of  dreams.  For  upon  this  fuppofition  a  man  could 
never  have  wilder  dreams  than  his  waking  thoughts,  or  his  traces  could 
furnilh  him  with:  yet  in  fome  cafes,  all  is  enchanted  and  preternatural  ;  the 
foul  is  fuddenly  thrown  into  wild  and  uncouth  circumftances  ;  objects  are 
metamorphofed  under  the  eye,  which  no  traces  in  the  fenfory,  by  being 
awakened,  could  ever  effed:.  It  feems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful 
Magician,  who  creates  ftrange  fights,  and  inverts  nature  at  pleafure.  This 
particular  hath  not  yet  been  attended  to :  but  whoever  pleafes  to  confider 
'  the  whole  Appearance  at  leifure,  will  fee  that  the  very  wildnefs  and  extra- 
vaganc-j  of  our  dreams,  as  little  agrees  with  a  mechanical  caufe,  as  the  co- 
herent and  rational  part  of  them.  If  this  had  been  obferved,  mechanical 
folutions  would  never  have  been  offered.  And  if  the  rational  part  is  not 
the  work  of  the  foul  itfelf,  nor  the  very  wildeft  part  the  work  of  mecha- 
nifm ;  where  fhall  we  find  a  caufe  for  this  effe£l  ?  For  undoubtedly  ic 
muft  have  fome  caufe.  If  a  man  afTigns  any  other  caufe,  than  what  I 
have  affigned  above  j  there  are  fuch  inflances  at  hand,  as  immediately 
Ihew  the  impoffibility  of  what  he  aflierts. 

XXIX.  I    have  been    the   more  particular  in  anfwering  thefe  two  ob- 
jedions,  as  the  anfwers  to  them  eftablifh  the  vno principles  I  had  previoully 
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laid  down  in  N"  6  and  7  ;  and  that  men  may  fee  what  it  is  they  ad- 
vance, when  they  affign  at  random  thefe  caufes  of  our  fleeping  vifions. 
And  fince  all  the  other  hypothefes  for  the  folution  of  this  phjenomenon  of 
dreaming,  are  reducible  to  thefe  two  ;  the  conclufion  in  N"  11.  is  ren- 
dered, I  prefume,  unexceptionable.  However,  that  the  ftrength  of  the 
conclufion  may  the  better  appear,  I  fliall  bring  it  out  in  another  method, 
and  by  a  very  fhort  and  clear  argument  -,  which-  is  this  :  The  appearances 
offered  to  the  foul  in  dreams,  all  idle,  trifling,  incoherent,  ahfurd,  as  they 
are,  muft  either  be  the  work  o^  feparate  living  Agents,  or  the  immediate 
cffedls  of  the  God  of  nature.  This  may  furprife  :  yet  there  is  no  medium. 
For  firft,  chance  can  do  nothing  in  God's  world.  And  fccondly,  whatever 
is  performed  by  inechanifm,  is  done  with  defign  -,  fince  matter  can  neither 
niove  itfelf,  nor  alter  its  diredion,  nor  effeft  the  leaft  variation  from  the 
end  propofed.  Thirdl-j,  no  mechanifm  is  fpontaneous,  or  the  work  nf  the 
foul  itfelf.  Fourthly,  God  is  the  fole  Mover  in  all  mechanical  motions,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  animal  body.  Therefore,  whatever  pofTible  way  dreams  are 
produced,  if  the  agency  of  feparate  fpirits  be  refufed,  we  muft  afcribe  them 
to  the  immediate  power  of  the  Deity.  Let  this  be  confidered  ;  which, 
as  I  take  it,  is  demonftrative,  and  adds  a  new  force  to  all  that  has  been 
faid  :  and  thofe  who  refledl  on  what  was  (hewn,  Sedt.  i  and  2.  will  not  con- 
tcft  it,  as  being  a  fair  confcquence  of  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  of  the  uni- 
verfal   influence  of  the  firfi  Mover  upon  it. 

And  this  conclufion  is  not  affedation  in  me  j  for  I  am  not  able 
to  avoid  it  :  nor  will  any  other  man  who  thinks  accurately,  be  able  to 
avoid  it,  The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclufion,  would  be,  either  to 
incur  univerfil  Scepticifm,  mentioned  in  N°  12.  by  lofing  the  fenfe  of  our 
own  confcioufncfs,  or  tlie  diflin^ion  between  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and 
that  of  any  othei  Being  ;  or  elfe  to  incur  diredl  Atheifm,  by  allowing 
that  dead  matter,  and  unguided  motion,  may  not  only  perform  the  effeds 
of  reafcn,  but  be  itfelf  a  reafoning  thing  ;  or  thirdly,  to  think  nothing  at  all 
nhout  it.  The  laft  of  thefe  it  is  very  hard  to  do  ;  and  a  reafonable  man 
will  never  do  either  of  the  two  firft.  Therefore  I  fliall  not  dwell  long 
upon  the  little  cavils  that  may  be  raifed.  The  fuppofed  abfurditics  may 
lie  more  in  our  prejudices,  than  in  the  nature  of  the  tilings  themtllvts. 
Objeflions  indeed  from  reafon  and  philofophy  ought  always  to  be  Mened 
to  ;  and  for  Rich  I  fhall  always  preferve  a  due  regard,  and  either  anfwcr 
or  fubmit  to  the  force  of  them  when  urged  iigainft  me  :  but  freju. 
dices  are  only  prejudices ;  and  the  hiftory  of  Philofophy  acquaints  us,  that 
•     -      4  .  many 
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many  joints  have  been  reckoned  abfurd,  heretical,  damnable,  which  yet  the 
ftrength  of  their  own  evidence  has  afterwards  made  popular,  and  caufed  to 
be  univerfally  received.  However,  fome  of  the  more  common  prejudices 
it-  may  be  proper  afterwards  to  take  notice  of,  fo  far  as  to  fhew  how  they 
may  be  removed,  by  what  hath  been  already  faid. 

XXX.  Nor  is  this  conclufion  jiew  ;  the  conjiancy  and  univerfaliiy  of  rhe 
appearance,  feems  defigned  to  remind  us  ot  it  at  all  times  ;  and  accord- 
ingly men  in  the  earlieft  ages,  long  before  Atheifnt  was  broached,  or 
learning  thought  to  confift  in  doubting.,  generally  agreed  in  it,  as  a  truth 
pointed  out  to  them  by  nature  herfelf.  And  ever  fince  we  have  had 
any  records  of  hiftory,  or  writings  of  any  kind,  it  hath  been  admitted 
by  the  wifeft  men.  Homer,  the  firft  and  chief  writer  of  that  fort,  to 
preferve  probability,  in  bringing  about  and  celebrating  the  revenue  of 
Achilles  on  the  Greeks,  makes  the  pernicious  dream  to  be  fent  by  Jupiter 
to  Agamemnon,  to  perfuade  him  to  draw  them  out  again  to  battle  {s\ 
Achilles  fays,  that  dreams  come  down  from  Jupiter:  and  that  poflibly  the 
reafon  why  the  peftilence  was  fent  into  the  Grecian  camp,  might  have 
been  difcovered  to  fome  in  a  vifion.  And  Agamemnon  tells  the  Chiefs 
convened  in  council,  that  the  divine  dream  came  down  to  him,  through  the 
amhofial  night  (t).  This  Ihews  that  it  vvas  then  both  the  learned  and  por 
pular  opinion.  Hence  the  Poets  generally,  whofe  aim  it  is  to  follow  na- 
ture, when  they  have  any  great  incident  to  prepare,  or  fome  flrange  event 
to  bring  about  a  dignusvindice  nodus,  as  Horace  calls  it,  often  make  ufe  of 
the  agency  of  fpirits  in  dreams,  as  the  furefl  way  to  preferve  the  imita- 
tion they  propofe  (»).  Ovid,  in  his  way,  accounts  for  the  ftrangenels  of 
dreams,  by  making  three  cunning  D-ities  the  caufe  of  three  different  kinds 
of  objefls  offered  to  the  fancy  in  fleep  ;  one  that  reprefcnted  men,  and 
could  a6l  rationally;  another  that  imitated  brute  creatures;  and  a  third 
that  put  on  the  forms  of  inanimate  things  {v).     And  indeed,    bating  the 

poetical 

(s)    — — 'AfiVi)  p«mTo  |(36>,>i', 

nii/,4"*',   »t'  'Avp/iJ^  Ayccf/a'/jutoti  8-/Ao«  Aiipm.      Hkd.   2. 
(t)   'AAA'    u'/i   eVriya  jiA«').n..___Iliad.  I.   and  Ky.urt,   (pAoi,   Qi7oi  f;i,iii  _    11.  2. 
(u)  To  pafs  over  a  thoufand  inftances  of  this  kind,  even  the  fevereft  will  pardon  my  mentioning 
that  in  Shake/pear'' i  Macbeth,  v/herc  the  Lady  in  her  fleep  endeavours  to  wafh  off  the  Jtain  of 
the  Kin£s  htaad  from  her  hand?,  which  it   is  impoffible  to  rcid,  without  a  dreadful  expedatioj 
of  the  future  cataftrophe,  and  a  horror  of  the  cmel  murder. 
(^v)  At  fater  *  e  fopulo  valorum  milk  fucrun  ' 
Excitat  aitifcem,  Jimulator'em^tic  fgurre 
Morphea.     Non  ilk  jiifos  filenius  alter 
•  ^'■'"""'  Exprimil 
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poetical  drefs  and  names,  and  affigning  a  certain  number  (though  in  the 
fame  place,  he  feems  to  allow  an  indefinite  number  [mille^  of  fuch  fpi- 
rits^,  there  can  be  nothing  more  true  and  philofophical,  than  this  account 
of  the  caufe  of  dreams.  For  here  it  happens  that  that  which  is  eafieft 
to  be  conceived,  and  is  moft  entertaining  to  the  imaginacion,  is  the  only 
confiftent  caufe  that  can  be  given.  Atheifm  is  equally  unentertaining  to 
x}cit  fancjy  and  to  the  ratiottal  facult-j  -,  dilagreeable  to  our  nature  in  every 
refped  ;  beginning  and  ending  in  ufiiverfal  deadnefs  ;  a  world  of  brute 
matter,  tolTed  about  by  chance,  without  a  governing  mind,  and  living  im- 
material Beings  in  it,  affords  a  lonely  unpleafant  profped  to  the  foul. 
If  thino-s  were  thus,  we  fliould  want  fcope  for  the  im.igination,  and  even 
for  rational  enquiry  ;  and  muft  foon  come  to  empty  chance,  or  unfup. 
ported  neceffity,  which  extinguifhes  ideas,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  purfuir. 
How  much  more  agreeable  is  it,  to  be  led  by  all  that  we  fee  here,  to 
an  infinite  Reafon,  than  to  have  this  dark  and  gloomy  profpedl  of  nature  \ 
Undoubtedly,  unlefs  infinite  perfection  imply  a  contradidion,  it  muft  be 
ncceflary,  becaufe  it  is  beft  (;<:). 

XXXI.  Moral  philofophers,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  not  to  fearch  out 
the  caufes  of  things,  but  to  teach  how  to  a£i,  efpecially  the  eaftern  phi- 
lofophers, took  it  fo  much  for  granted  that  the  tranfadions  which  are  car- 
ried on  with  us  in  our  fleep,  were  to  be  afcribed  only  to  the  efficiency 
of  feparate  fpirits,  that  they  gained  both  authorily  and  probability  to  their 
dodrine,  by  delivering  it  under  the  form  of  vijion  or  dream,  wherewith 
they  were  prompted    by    fome  friendly  intelligence  (y).     Again,    in   the 

Exprlmit  Incejfu!,  wultutnque,  modumque  hquenJi. 

Mjidt  W  i-cfta,  y  confuetijjitna  cidque 

Verba.     Sed  hie  fohi  homines  imitatur.     At  alter 

Fit  fera.  Jit -volucris,  ft  longo   corf  ore  ferpem. 

Hu»c  Icelon  fuperi,  mortak  Phobttora  tu/gus 

Komiiiat.     Eji  eliam  di'verfes  tertius  artis 

Phantafos.     llle  in  humum,  faxiimque,  undamque,  trahemqHe,   ■ 

^^uaque  fvacant  anima  felicitcr  omnia  tranjit. 

Regibui  hi,  ducibufque,  fuos  oftindere  'vultui 

Noile/oUnt:  popiilts  alti  pkbemque  pertrrant. 

Metamorph.  lib.  4.  ver.  633. 
The  foureft  Philofopher  muft  admire  this  defcription,  and  Morphcm'i  part. 
/'a-)  Seethereafoning,  N^  25.  Sea.  2.  _     _ 

(y)  Every  one  will  caU  to  mind  here  the  excellent  pieces,  done  in  inuwtion  of  this  manner  or 
writing,  by  the  late  Mr.  MM/on. 

moil 
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mod  learned,  politeft  nations  of  Afia,  we  find  that  interpreting  of  dreams 
was  accounted  a  part  of  wifdom  and  philofophy,  and  that  thefe  men  were 
in'great  efteem  in  the  courts  of  Kings  (s).  Now  I  fhall  allow  Cthough 
perhaps  I  need  not,  for  even  natural  reafon  tells  us,  that  the  fame  Be- 
ing who  defigns  a  warning  to  any  perfon,  may  enable  another  man  to 
underftand  and  explain  it,  and  not  b'lm  to  whom  it  was  fenc  -,  thereby 
bringing  it  about,  that  \\\zlaji  fhall  regard,  and  be  direded  by  x.\\(tfirjl.) 
I  fhall  allow,  I  fay,  that  this  art  might  be  but  a  bold  pretence,  found- 
ed in  wrong  principles,  and  that  the  pretenders  to  it  never  fpoke  but  by 
ptefs  :  but  what  I  would  have  to  be  obferved  is,  Whether  or  no  men,  from 
their  own  experience,  in  feeing  in  their  deep  what  really  came  to  pafs 
afterward,  were  not  firft  brought  into  an  opinion,  that  Come  fujcrior  Be- 
ing fcnt  thefe  friendly  warnings;  and  that  clear  and  extraordinary  vifions 
had  a  fignificancy  in  them  ;  and  thereby  firft  made  this  an  art,  and  en- 
couraged  thefe  bold  pretenders  to  impofe  upon  them  ?  I  am  afraid,  if  wa 
do  not  grant  thus  much,  we  fhall  not  only  deny  the  faith  of  hiflory,  but 
contradict  experience^  And  this  fhews,  that  the  conclufion  here  drawn 
feemed  to  be  a  principle  generally  agreed  upon  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
earlieft  times.  And  ic  is  hard  to  think  how  it  could  be  otherwife  ;  men 
always  dreamed,  and  fome  men  would  refledb  upon  them.  It  is  alfo  far- 
ther to  be  obferved  with  refpefb  to  thofe  very  Interpreters,  that  though 
they  feemed  to  be  the  firft  favourites,  yet  their  poft  was  not  very  de- 
firable;  for  if  they  happened  to  miftake  in  fome  great  matters,  it  was 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives  {a).  So  that  it  would  feem  they  were  fome- 
times  in  the  right. 

(«)  Of  this  kind  were  the  i^ixyn  oVtifeToAsi  in  the  court  of  Aflyaget  king  of  the  Mectes,  who 
interpreted  his  two  dreams  to  him,  concerning  his  daughter  Mar.dane,  the  mother  of  Cyrus. 
Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  107,  loS.  They  were  in  great  honour  and  eileem  with  him,  as  appears 
by  their  fpeaking  to  him  thus, — — — S/o  i'  UtnuTu  (Sao-.^E;?,  iinoii  i!a\mrtK,  %aX  ol^x,'!''"  »"« 
|A£p«t,  Ml  rifiix;   sfaj  nt  fLtyaXm  i^tj/tif  euro  ut  ^xirui  ifjuii   ai'o   ti,  xxi    tJs    (r?j   ufX^i  Tf»o3'- 

7t«  iri.  — —  cap.   1 20.     And   according  to  this  Author,    they  interpreted  both  thefe  dreamt 
rightly. 

(izj  The  fame  Magi,  becaufe  they  could  not  diftinguift  between  a  mock-mor.arch  and  a  real 
j»f ;  but  advifed  JJlyages  to  fend  home  Cyrus  in  fafety  to  his  parents,  the  danger  being  paft, 
behaving  exercifed  his  kingdom  among  the  cliildren  in  tlie  cottages;  v;txQ  afterwards  put  to 
death,  when  Aflyages  heard  that   Cyrus  v.as   preparing   an  expedition  againil  Ae  ^^"-f"-  , 

TleaTM    fOp   Tut   fux'yut   Toij    iitiforihOi,   w   /i*iF    ecti'/ti.ruy    fhlTM»t   Ten    K-vfir,     TWTti    MlfKofiixis-l 

cap.  iz8. 
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XXXII.  I  fhall  farther  obferve,  that  long  after  Atheifm  had  been  broach- 
ed, and  the  licentious  wits  of  Greece  had  fet  themfelves  to  refine  on  that 
new  fcheme ;  Plutanb  thinks  that  in  good  philofophy,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  principle  of  feparate  fpirits,  to  account  for  thefe  appear- 
ances, from  the  two  inftances  only  of  Brutus  and  Dion.,  mentioned  above. 
The  place  is  remarkable  ;  therefore  I  fhall  quote  it.  He  had  been  fpeak- 
ino-  of  the  common  arguments  againft  this  principle,  that  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  other  people,  were  only  liable  to  fuperftitious  fancies;  and  adds, 
"  But  if  Dion  and  Brutus,  men  of  great  folidity,  and  philofophersj  nei- 
"  ther  weak,  nor  credulous,  were  fo  afFefled  with  thefe  vifions,  as  feri- 
*'  oufly  to  relate  them,  and  confult  their  friends  upon  them,  I  am  afraid 
«  we  muft  return  to  the  opinion  of  the  old  philofophers  [Wk  Trxw  ttx- 
«'  K(tiZi\,  and  own  that  there  are  bad  fpirits,  who  envy  good  men,  and 
"  endeavour  to  ftumble  them,  left  going  on  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  they 
"  fhould  enjoy  a  happier  lot  after  death  than  themfelves  {b)."  Thefe 
arc  the  words  of  Plutarch  of  Cheronea,  and  purely  in  point  of  philofo- 
phv.  Sure  they  are  not  women  nor  children  only,  who  have  fuch  vifions 
in  their  deep.  Thus  much  of  the  antiquity  of  this  opinion  ;  not  that 
any  body  denies  it,  but  to  remind  men  of  the  reafon  of  its  being  fo  an- 
cient.    We  may  next  confider   the  remaining  objedions  againft  it. 

XXXIII.  There  are  perfons  who  fay  they  never  dream  -,  and  fome  Au- 
thors give  us  accounts  of  fuch.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Nero  never  ufed 
to  dream,  till  a  little  before  his  death  he  began  to  be  terrified  with  por- 
tentous vifions  in  his  fteep  {c).     Ariftotle  fays,   fome   men  never  dream   in 

their 

/S.j^T,' Js  i^s/va-.  (.i«>!  /--"■«  '■''  "Aii/rr),  tJ^""'-  Plutarch,  in  Dion.  As  if  he  had  faid— I  do 
Rot  fee  but  we  muft  admit  x\aX  opinion  of  the  oldeft  Philofophers,  which  is  yet  more  won- 
derful •  not  on')'  concerning  the  fimple  exilknce  of  fuch  Beings ;  but  that  a  wicked  and  invi- 
dious fpecies  of  thofe  Demons,  envying  good  men,  isc.  The  pregnancy  of  the  inHance  feems 
o  extort  this  fuppofition  from  rlutarch  ;  which  thefe  new  Writers  fhould  remember,  who  bring 
\vi  his  Authority  to  fupport  the  pofition,  that  Atheifm  h  not  mar  fo  great  an  evil  m  faperfiition. 

(c)  Tenebaiur  ad  hac  e-vidfutibiis  fortentis  fommorum,  mr.qunm  ctntca  fimniare  folihis.  Sueton. 
in  Neron.  cap.  96.  ^^^^ 
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their  whole  lives  (Jj;  and  that  young  children  do  not  dream  •,  nor  people 
come  to  years  immediately  after  eating  {e).  Mr.  Locke,  in  a  place  referred 
to  above,  tells  us  of  one  who  was  bred  a  fcholar,  and  had  no  ill  memory, 
who  never  dreamt  in  his  life,  till  about  the  twenty  fifth  or  twenty  fixth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  fell  into  a  fever.  If  this  be  fo,  dreams  that  arc 
not,  need  not  be  accounted  for  ;  and  fuch  perfons  will  want  that  which 
gives  the  fureft  coovidion  in  this  cafe,  namely,  experience  i  and  the  rea- 
foning  above  will  be  to  them  conditionally  true  only  ;  that  is,  if  there   be 

Some  Writers  go  fo  far  as  to  tell  us 'of  whole  Nations  that  never  dream.  Pomponius  Mj/a, 
fpeaking  of  certain  people  in  Africa,  (ays.  Ex  his  qui  ultra  deferta  ejfe  memorantur,  Atlanies  fa- 
Urn  execrantur,  isf  dujn  oritur,  l^  dum  occidit,  ut  ipfis  agr'ifque  pefiferurn.  Nomina  finguli  ntn 
hahent :  non  'uefcuntiir  animalibus :  Jieque  illis  in  quiet  e  qualia  cater  is  mortalibus  niifere  datur.  De 
Sit.  Orb.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  But  the  certainty  of  this  is  put  upon  hear-fay  only;  and  we  may 
judge  what  credit  it  deierv-es,  from  other  relations  in  the  fame  place,  where  he  tells  us  of  fome 
Nations  who  are  without  heads,  and  haVe  their  faces  in  their  brealh,  Uc.  Blemmfis  capita  ah- 
fuvt:  'vultus  in  peElore  eji.  Satjris,  prater  effgie/n,  nihil  humani.  ^gipanum,  qure  cdebratur  ea 
forma  eji.  There  is  nothing  that  could  make  a  human  body  monftrous,  which  is  not  related  by 
Geographers  and  Tra'vellers  as  real,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  earth.  Thus  this  Author 
goes  no  fartlier  tlian  Germany,  or  rather  Holland,  to  find  men  who  have  feet  like  horfes  feet 
and  others  who  have  their  ears  fo  large,  that  they  wrap  them  about  their   bodies,  inllead  of 

deaths.  EJe  equinis  pidibus  Hippopodas,  iff  Panotos,  quibus   magna:  aures,  isf  ad  ambiendum 

corpus  omne  patula,  nudis  alioqui pro  'vejiefint,  isfc.  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  Upon  which  f^ojlus  ple.-ifantly 
enough  fays,  "  Since  thefe  ears  ferved  them  for  cloaths  by  day,  for  coverings  by  night,  and  for  um- 
"  brella's  in  the  heat,  it  is  a  wonder  thefe  Juthors  fhould  not  add,  thai  the  people  made  uje  of  them  at 
"  luings  to  fly  ixiithal.'"     This  indeed  would  have  compleated  the  prodigy.     Not  far  from  the  At- 

lantes  who  never  dream,  Mela  tells  us  of  another  Nation,  who,  it  feems,  dream  very  ferioufly. 

Augila  manes  tantum  Deos  futant :  per  eos  dejerant,  tos  ut  oracula  confulunt  ;  ptecatique  qua  'vo- 
htnt,  uhi  tumulis  incubuere,  pro  refponfts ferunt  fomnia.  And  this  appears  more  probable;  for,  as 
was  faid  before,  the  Phasnomenon  of  dreaming,  (mifunderftood  indeed,  and  mifapplied)  feems 
to  have  given  the  firft  rife  to  Super/lition  and  Polytheifm.  It  is  true.  Voyages  and  Books  of 
Travels  tell  us  of  fe\-eral  Nations,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  'v.'ho  have  no  fort  of  Religion, 
mname,  nor  notion  of  any  fupreme  Being:  but  if  this  be  fo,  as  Mr.  Locke  would  have  us  believe, 
it  feems  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  never  dream.  Since  we  can  fcarce  conceive  that  this 
fmgle  phanomenon  Ihould  not  be  enough  to  kindle  up  the  notion  of  fome  Religion  or  other  in 
the  minds  of  men,  though  we  could  fuppofe  all  Religion  once  entirely  lolt  in  the  world. 
However,  the  /«fl//^/- o//a^  itfelf  begins  now  to  appear  fklle;  and  tiiefe  /«5«/;'^n  gradually 
evanilh,  as  the  Countries  they  were  faid  to  be  in,  are  more  reforted  to,  and  become  better  known. 
Nature  feems  to  be  every  where  of  a  piece  with  herfelf.  But  this  is  not  die  place  to  fpeak  more 
on  this  fubjeft. 

(d)  'tth  A'   7,<ri.  (rt/^?t?,x«,  "«Vl  ^ijJi»  iihnn  i<^a.xUM   »i»r«  Ti?.,^<».  De  infomn.   gap.  4. 

(e)  Aii  K«!    ,^,ris^r^>  rp«(j,,V,    ^^),   3-«.*,7«f  ,«<..5  c:-Vi,  ofw   Tt~<,  B-»i»7oi{,    oi  '/.'mra..    .V.V,,^. 
Ibid.  cap.  2.    '■ 
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fuch  appearances,  they  muft  be  from  fuch  a  caufe.  And  thus  far  it  muft 
conclude,  even  to  thofe.  But  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all  the  reft  of 
mankind,  fhould  weigh  fomething  with  them  over  and  above  :  for  thefe 
inftances  are  told  but  as  rare  (/).  Perhaps  fome  may  affirm  this,  who  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  refleft  on  the  ftate  of  their  mind  while  keeping, 
becaufe  of  their  intenfenefs  on  their  waking  thoughts  and  bufinefs,  or  other- 
wife,  jiriftotle,  in  a  place  cited  before,  makes  it  a  condition  of  the  cir- 
cumftance's  appearing,  ei  nt  7r^0(rs;^;ci  liv  vSv,  h,  tth^uto  p>}jMov£u«v  dix^d^  ;  if 
he  be  attentive,  and  endeavour  to  recoiled  upon  awaking.  But  that 
which  chiefly  invalidates  their  affertion,  is,  that  it  hath  been  fhewn  con- 
tradidory,  in  N»  23.  Sedt.  4.  that  they  fliould  be  certain  of  what  they 
affirm  :  we  can  have  no  memory,  or  experience  of  a  ftate,  which,  by  the 
nature  of  it,  is  a  negation  of  all  memory  and  experience.  Some  delirious 
perfons,  whether  in  fevers  or  otherwife,  when  they  come  to  themfelves 
ao-ain,  remember  nothing  of  what  they  faid  and  did  then  :  yet  they  were 
adive  and  percipient  all  the  while.  It  cannot  be  affirm'd  to  be  impoffible 
that  fome  kind  of  dreams,  or  the  dreams  of  fome  conftitutions,  may  not 
be  thus  qualified.  As  to  Jrijlclle's  obfervation,  that  after  eating,,  &c.  I 
think  it  is  contrary  to  experience  ;  and  the  reafon  he  affigns  for  it,  ftiould 
conclude  juft  the  contrary.  For  if  the  motions  in  the  fenfory,  continued 
after  the  objefts  are  gone,  be  the  caufe  of  dreaming,  as  he  affirms  (g)  ; 
a  frequency  of  that  motion  would  make  dreams  indiftind,  (which  feems 
to  be  the  cafe,  and  doth  not  contradid  the  folution  here  given)  but  could 
not  occafion  a  not-dreaming.  Laftly,  thofe  who  think  they  fay  a  great 
deal  againft  this  conclufion,  by  telling  us  they  never  dream,  may  pleafe 
to  obferve,  that  their  cafe  agrees  much  better  with  the  aftertion,  That  our 
dreams  are  formed  and  reprefented  to  the  foul,  by  an  intelligent  and  free 
caufe,  than  that  they  are  mechanical,  and  necefTarily  produced.  For  then, 
dreaming  muft  be  caufed  by  the  mechanical  motions  of  the  animal  ceco. 
nomy,  and  therefore  equable  and  conrtant  according  to  that  5    or  an  effedt 

(f)  Ariflotk  fays,   Xxaun  fBp    ri  TticZro'f   «rip,   (rtiftfiOMi  ^  o'jiAi'S-   Loc.  citat. 

C?)  The  reafon  he  affigns,  why  we  do  not  dream  then,  is  jdl  the  fame  that  he  affigns,  why 

we  dream  at  other  times- -HeAAr;  -/ap  i,  x.'nurn  <?!«  t»i»  «Vo  tSs  r;»^?<   ^tf/io'-mr*:  and  )e£ 

thefe  Ki»»'(r!i5  b'tj  t««  itiirhi»xTiur,  are  the  only  caufe  of  dreaming.  If  a  x/fho-is  is  the  cau/e, 
a  trOM  tctjixrii  may  caufe  a  confufion,  and  not  remembring,  but  cannot  be  the  impediment. 
Befides,  fince  fevfation  and  die  ming  have  the  fame  original  according  to  him  j  why  is  nOt 
fenfation,  while  awake,  impeded  after  eating.  But  this  i«  die  leaft  objeflion  againft  Ariftotk-i 
mechanical  dreams. 
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of  fbme  material  aftion,  in  Lucretius^  way  ;  and  therefore  ftill  mechanical 
and  neceflary  ;  wliereas  if  the  exhibiting  thofe  fcenes  to  us,  depends  on 
the  will  of  free,  intelligent  Beings,  and  thefe  again  are  fubordinate  to  the 
government  of  a  fupreme  over-ruling  Being  -,  it  were  eafy  to  afllgn  rea- 
fons,  no  way  inconfiltent,  why  this  appearance  flioukl  not  be  always  after 
one  uninterrupted  tenor  :  or  rather  this  lafl:  caufe  feems  naturally  to  point 
out  to  us  fuch  a  variation.  We  cpntraft  a  habit  of^  forcing  our  reafon  to 
fubmit  to  our  prejudices :  but  let  a  man  confider,  as  it  were  for  the  firfl: 
time,  this  appearance  ;  if  any  thing  can  lefs  agree  with  the  furprifing  va- 
riety of  the  fcenes  offered  to  the  foul  in  deep,  than  a  mechanical  caule  } 
or  with  the  art  and  contrivance,  the  life  and  aBion-,  nay  the  ideas  and  rea- 
Joning,  contained  in  what  we  hear  and  fee  during  that  time,  than  a  dead 
and  undefigning  caufe :  or  rather  if  any  thing  can  be  more  oppofite.  If  a 
man  fpeaks  to  us  while  we  are  awake,  we  conclude  that  he  hath  ideas  in 
his  mind  ;    that    he    is  free,    reflefts,    reafons,    methodizes  :    if  fomething 

fpeaks  to  us  while  we  Qeep,  what  are  we  to  conclude  concerning  it?— , 

Nerd's  beginning  to  dream  before  his  unhappy  death  only,  makes  more 
for  one  fide  of  the  prefent  queflion,  than  his  not  dreaming  all  his  life 
before  (fuppofing  the  fad  true)  can  make  for  the  other.  Reafons  neither 
contradidory  nor  improbable,  might  be  affigned  for  this  :  but  fuch  par- 
ticularities are  defignedly  avoided.  Neither  chance,  nor  mechanifm,  become 
more  powerful  before  thefe  dreadful  events,  than  at  other  times.  Who 
doth  not  admire  Virgil's  making  Bido  fee  thofe  gloomy  vifions,  in  a  like 
cafe,  as  fomething  extremely  natural  ? 

XXXIV.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  tell  fuch  improbable^ 
romantlck flories  of  their  dreams  ;  out  of  a  vanity  we  all  have,  as  if  remark- 
able things  happened  to  ourfelves  beyond  others ;  that  even  fober  people, 
and  equitable  judges,  are  on  their  guard  what  they  believe.  This  is  no 
lefs  offenfive  to  the  truth,  than  running  into  the  other  extream ;  for  the 
Sceptick  hath  too  great  a  fcarcity  of  other  arguments,  to  let  one  of  this 
fort  pafs  {h).  Plutarch'%  rule  in  a  parallel  cafe  comes  to  this  ;  Nee  om- 
nia, 

(h)  Luelan  has  difplayed  all  his  art,  in  that  Dialogue  which  he  calls  the  Philcpfucdes,  to 
make  the  folly  and  weaknefs  complained  of  here,  ftand  for  a  demonllration  that  there  are'  no 
feparate  fpirits.  He  brings  together  the  chief  men  of  the  feveral  fefts  of  the  Philofophers,  to 
talk  fuch  wild  and  weak  things  of  apparitions  and  viiions,'  as  fhock  common  fenfe  :  and  intro- 
duces  a  Sceptick,  who  of  courfe  muft  have  aU  the  fenfe  and  learning  in  the  company,  to  confute 
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fiia,  tiec  nihil  (?)  ;  and  a  fober  man  will  make  it  his  rule.  But  albeit  we 
-may  pretend  experience  which  we  have  not,  or  diffemhle  that  which  we  have, 
to  one  another  j  none  of  us  can  conceal  his  own  experience  from  himfelf, 

fuch  filly  ftories,  and  fliew  us  the  wifdom  and  fobriety  of  believing  nothing.  This  part  he  afts 
Well  enough,  till  one  of  the  company  defires  him  to  give  his  reafons  for  conllant  doubting.  It 
was  not  fo  eafy  to  acquit  himfelf  in  this  cafe.  Their  vanity  and  folly  were  his  beft  arguments. 
All  he  fays  is,  that  Democritus  of  Abdera  Jl>ut  himfelf  up  in  a  monument  ivithout  the  city,  luriting 
and  fudjing  night  and  day;  and  nuhen  for.e  ivaggif)  ferfons  ivou!d  have  frighted  him  into  a  be- 
lief of  Jpii-its,  iKith  a  counterfeit  apparition  ;  ii-ithout  inuchfafiig  to  look  about  at  them,  he  dejired 
fhey  ivould  not  dijiurb  him.  "Oura  ^ttaiat,  iTriitviri  ftiyi^'ft  uictt  t«5  ■^ti^cif  in  'i^ai  yttofbctxi  «•«» 
vafjuoiTut.  And  with  this  flourifh  he  artfully  leaves  the  company,  and  avoids  anfwering  to  the 
troublefome  queftion  about  oracles.  He  believed  that  it  is  only  matter  which  thinks  in  us,  while 
we  are  alive;  and  that  therefore  the  foul  is  nothing  at  all  when  out  of  the  body. 

fi)  I  fhall  quote  his  reafon  for  this  rule,  as  well  as  the  rule  itfelf.  It  is  in  the  life  of  Ca- 
milliis,  where  having  fpoken  of  feveral  prodigies,  he  adds,  'AAA*  roij  Toi^roi;,  koI  to  7:i<nitmt 
rpiha,  x«>  to  >'Lc¥  dvt^M,  i7no-t}i»XU  »Vi,  <'''«  ^r^  uy^fo-miuo  u^trBiviMr,  ofot  »uk  ey;et/raf,  eiJji 
XfaTotJrav  aoriji,  ccXX'  i>!.ipi(ofj!,itlu>,  o't8  f4!»  «';  iiic-i^atft,oilnv  rju  Ti/'^«,  or»  ^  £15  oAiyap'so  tw 
diiAit,  Kx]  iT£fi^po'»«<ri>.  The  rule  he  lays  down  for  this  is,  'H  ^  iv^ahaa  xcil  t«  ^hJS»  aytu, 
«fif«.  Whoever  pleafes  to  conilder  the  catalogue  of  prodigies  in  this  place,  where  he  lays 
down  the  rule,  will  fee  they  are  none  of  the  lead  fize.  In  fhort,  this  hiin^uif/,m'ic,  that  is, 
a  fear  of  fpirits,  hath  been  much  abufed  by  vain  or  weak  people,  and  carried  to  an  extreme, 
by  defigning  and  crafty  men  perhaps :  but  that  it  Ihould  entirely  be  caft  off,  I  think  the  moft 
ligorous  philofophy  will  not  jollify-  ;  though  Mr.  Bayle  fays  in  a  like  cafe,  Aujft  faut-il  avoiier, 
ctiil  n'y  a  mi  line  bonne  &  folide  philofo^hie,  qui  comme  un  autre  Hercule,  puijfe  exterminer  les 
monjires  des  erreurs  populaires :  cef  elk  fcule  qui  met  Pefprit  kors  de  page.  (Penfees  Diverfes. 
Seft.  21.)  If  this  folid  philofophy  of  his,  is  founded  on  the  natural  po^ven  of  matter,  it  will 
never  anfwer  the  end.  So  we  find  Lucretius  boafting  of  his  philofophy  as  an  excellent  remedy 
againfl  the  fear  of  any  Being, 

Hunc  igitur  terrorem  animi,  tenehrafque  neceffe  ''fi 

Nan   radii  folis,  neque  lucida  tela  diei 

Difcutiant ;  fed  jiaturie  fpecies,  ratioque. 

Lib.  I.  ver.  147. 
It  is  tnie,  no  evil  can  happen  to  us  in  God's  world,  but  by  our  own  fault  ;  but  tliat  fubor- 
dinate  Beings,  are  never  permitted,  or  commiiTioned,  to  be  the  minifters  of  his  will,  is  a  hard 
point  to  be  proved.  And  that  direa  Atheifm  is  better  than  thi«  Deifidemony,  is  horrid.  It  is  to 
fay,  rather  than  to  believe  that  Gad  may  alloiu  iiferior  Parwers.  to  he  the  minifters  of  hit  'will 
againft  us ;  it  is  better  to  maintain  that  he  hath  no  perfedion,  no  power,  is  nothing ;  my,  better 
to  maintain,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  reafon,  or  truth,  or  goodnefs  in  nature.  For,  as  hath 
been  faid,  without  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  Being,  all  thefe  go  out  in  everlafting  darknefs.  I 
might  farther  obferve,  that  in  the  late  remonftrances  againft  this  Deifidemony,  the  Deity  him- 
felf feems  to  be  included,  as  one  of  thofe  fpirits  we  need  not  ftand  in  awe  of :  fo  that  at  any 
rate  Atheifm  is  better  than  to  admit  of  a  God  who  could  do  any  thing  ^but  protcd  us  in  our 
folly,  or  who  could  punifh  our  afting  againft  the  law  of  oui  nature,  reafon.     But  of  this  elfewhere. 

which 
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-    which  is  therefore    the  fureft  conviction  {k).     And  in  fome  cafes  the  expe- 

rience  of  one  man  becomes  that  of  another  ;  as  when  we  fee  people  ftart. 

■   cry,  get  up,    lay  about  them,    and  do   abundance  of  other  extravagant 

aftions  in  their  Oeep.     Lucretius,  in  a  place  cited  before,  fays, 

Tollunt   clamores,  quafi  ft  jugulentur  ibidem: 
Mulli  depagnant,  gemitufque  doloribus  edunt. 

However  this  humour  of  telling  vain  (lories  is  the  reafon  that  a  man  can- 
not  give   fuch   inftances,    as  confift  with  his    own  knowledge,    or  might 
otherwife  be  depended  upon  ;  becaufe  however  true,  they  have  fomethin* 
m  telling,  that  favours  of  the  chimney-corner:  and  therefore  I  have  pur° 
pofely  avoided  even  fo  much  as   the  mentioning  them.     And  though  the 
examples  given  by  ancient  Authors,  will  better  bear  telling,  as  having  ftpod 
on  record  for  many  ages  ;  yet  I  have  declined  laying  the  ftrefs  of  the  ar- 
gument   on  thefe.     That  reafoning    is    mod    convincing,    which  is   moft 
univerfal,    and    draws    neareft    the    experience    of  every    body.      Yet   I 
fhall  venture  fometimes  to  mention  thefe  laft :  but  ftill,  without  infifting  on 
the  certainty  of  the  particular  fa<5ts,    only   hypothetically,  and  fo  far  as 
they  are  not   impoflible  to  happen,  nor  unlike  to  what  does  ftill  happen  ac 
this  day.     Some  of  them  are  fingular  ;  and  great  events  have  been  confe- 
quent  upon  them;  a  qualification  which  ftill  puts  them  farther  beyond  ex- 
ception :  and  generally  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  at  all  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity.     It  had  been  childi/h   to  have  inferted  any    thing   of  this   kind 
without  fome  fuch  reafon,  and  as  it  had  a  relation  to  the  events  treated 
of.     But  if  there  had  been  any  thing  unnatural,  or  abfurd  in  them,  they 
would  have  been  entered  with  a  note;  as  the  more  judicious  fort  of  Writers 
always  do  traditions  feeniingly  fabulous. 

XXXV.  But  there  are  other  more  material  Objeaions  againft  this  con- 
clufion ;  It  may  be  laid.  That  fince  many  bodily  diftempers  are  accompa- 
nied with  ftrange  contradiftory  fcenes  of  vifion,  even  while  we  are  awake 
they  feem  rather  to  proceed  from  the  diforder   of  the  brain,  than  to  be 
excited  by  immaterial  Agents;  or  if  we  ftiould  allow  that  they  are  fo 

-  I'*''  ^  f"'*  ^*^  *'^''^"g  it  «'°"W  be  well  if  we  were  a  linle  more  curious  in  examining  thgfe 
.lances  that  happen  to  ourfelves,  and  weigh  the  particular  circumftances  oi  J^tanelty,  ife,  la,, 
guage,  agamii  the  ,.,rtia  of  matter,  or  the  h,fle^ibUity  of  mechanifm,  aad  this  perhaps  Hx)uld 
convince  us  at  homei  ^       ^ 

^  excited^ 
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excited,  thofe  Beings  mufl  be  very  trifling,  idle,  abfurd,  ignorant,  weak ; 
or  fuch  as  we  cannot  well  conceive  feparate  fpirics  to  be.  That  ic  is 
abfurd  to  fiippofe  fuch  Beings  bufied  in  fuggefting  imaginary  phantoms 
even  to  brute-animals,  as  we  mud  fay  they  do,  if  this  conclufion  be  jufl; 
with  refpeifl  to  men.  That  the  moft  part  of  the  things  we  fancy  we  fee 
in  fleep,  are  fo  wild  and  inconfiftent,  that  one  cannot  help  thinking 
chance  hath  a  great  fhare  in  their  produftion,  i^c.  To  fpeak  to  each  of 
thele  fingly,  we  may  obferve  firft  in  general,  that  there  are  few  truths, 
except  thofe  feen  intuitively,  againfl:  which  objections,  founded  on  feeming 
probability,  and  old  prejudices,  may  not  be  raifed ;  if  we  fuffcr  the  rea- 
fons  to  flip  out  of  our  mind  from  which  they  were  concluded,  and  re- 
tain in  view  only  our  former  way  of  thinking  about  them.  It  is  an 
cafy,  but  a  fallacious  method,  to  run  away  with  a  flux  of  words :  we 
may  draw  up  fuch  a  fpecious  fhew  oi  probabilities,  fupported  by  preju- 
dices as  fhall  make  a  dreadful  appearance  taken  all  together;  and  yet  turn 
to  nothing  at  lafV,  when  examined  and  fifted  feparately.  When  an  exaB 
Per/on  makes  objedions  for  the  love  of  truth  only,  he  will  be  fevere  in 
examining  his  own  objsftions  in  the  firft  place,  and  endeavour  to  throw 
them  into  the  rigorous  form  of  an  argument,  proving  ajl  his  afiertions  as 
he  c'oes  along,  and  not  expeft  that  any  thing  fltould  be  allowed  him, 
purely  becaufe  he  is  on  the  objefling  fide.  When  we  take  this  way, 
we  generally  fave  ourfelves  and  others  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  by  finding 
•  out  where  the  miftake  lay.  For  it  is  a  fure  principle  to  truft  to,  That  two 
contradi^for-j  ajfertions  cannot  both  be  true  -,  and  If  we  can  find  no  fault  in 
the  reafons  that  ellablifh  the  conclufion  on  the  contrary  fide,  we  fliould 
fufpeft  our  own  objeftions.  Thofe  indeed  are  the  moft  promifing  ob- 
jedions,  that  attack  direftly  the  reafons  on  which  the  thing  is  founded  ; 
but  if  they  leave  thefe  ftanding,  and  turn  'to  by-conftderations,  much  is 
not  to  be  expedted  from  them.  In  that  cafe,  viz.  when  a  conclufion  is 
founded  on  fuch  reafons,  as  are  liable  to  no  exception  -,  and  difficulties  from 
other  confiderations  are  only  ofi'ered:  it  follows  from  the  confiftent  nature  of 
all  truth,  and  the  necejfarj  harmony  between  all  true  propofitions,  that  fatif- 
faftion  enough  is  given  them,  if  it  can  be  fliewn,  that  it  is  pofTible  and 
confiftent  enough,  that  the  thing  objedted  may  be  for  fuch  a  reafon,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner;  though  it  cannot  be  pofitively  faid,  or  proved,  that 
it  is  for  this  very  reafon,  and  in  this  particular  manner.  .The  point  then 
comes  to  this.  Such  a  circumftance  or  appearance,  which  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  be  real  [as  that  many  of  our  dreams  are  chimerical  and  wild] 

would 
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would  not  be,  if  fuch  a  conckifion  as  is  pretendd  to  be  efcabliihed  [to 
wit,  that  they  are  exhibited  by  feparate  fpirits]  were  true.  And  in  an- 
fwer  to  this,  a  poffible  and  confiftent  reafon  is  given,  why  it  might  be 
fo,  notvvichftanding  this  conclufion  ;  and  a  manner  is  (hewn,  in  which  it 
might  fo  come  to  pafs  ;  though  it  cannot  be  proved,  that  this  is  the  very 
manner,  or  that  the  very  reafon.  Then  it  follows  that  the  appearance, 
contended  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  conclufion,  is  confiftent  with  it 
more  wa'js  than  one  ;  on  fuppofition  that  the  reafon  given,  or  manner 
fhewn,  is  not  the  real  reafon  or  manner  that  obtains.  And  a  thing  that 
is  polTible  two  ivays,  cannot  be  impoflible.  It  was  but  neceflary,  in  fuch 
an  intricate  fubjeft,  to  premife  thus  much  concerning  the  nature  of  ob- 
jections to  a  legitimate  conclufion.  The  defign  of  all  reafoning  whatfo- 
ever  (as  was  hinted  above,)  is  in  order  to  avoid  contradiftion  ;  and  if 
denying  the  caufe  afligned  of  the  prefent  phenomenon,  forces  us  upon 
it  ;  to  have  recourfe,  to  wic,  to  tM  powers  of  dead  malier,  or  of  7«(f- 
chanifm,  for  the  appearances  of  life  ;  or  to  fuppofe  that  efFedls  may  be  per- 
fedler  than  their  caufe  ;  to  raife  objedions  here  will  not  appear  fo  eafy  to 
a  confidering  perfon. 

XXXVI.  From  thefe  confiderations,  a  general  anfwer  might  be  o-iven  to 
the  difficulties  mentioned  ;  for  unlefs  it  could  be  fhewn  that  this  inllance 
here  argued  from,  is  fuch  as  never  happens  to  any  man  ;  or  that  the  rea- 
foning upon  it  is  faulty  ;  neither  of  which,  it  is  prefumed,  can  be  done  ; 
it  will  follow,  fuch  difficulties  notwithftanding,  that  in  this,  and  fuch 
other  like  inftances,  the  agency  of  feparate  fpirits  is  plainly  neceflliry  ; 
which  is  the  chief  thing  afierted.  And,  as  was  argued  N"  10.  if  we  could 
be  certain  that  fuch  an  inftance  had  happened  hut  to  one  man,  and  that 
once  only  ;  the  conclufion  would  ftill  be  certain,  with  refpedt  to  that  one 
inllance  ;  that  fome  living,  invifible  Being  efFeded  it,  and  therefore  ex- 
ifted.  A  contradinion  once  happening,  is  itfelf  a  contradidlion.  Nay,  let 
it  be  obferved,  though  a  Sceptick  could  fairly  prove,  chat  in  other  ex- 
amples, not  thus  qualified,  another  caufe  obtained  ;  even  this  would  not 
invalidate  the  conclufion  made.  For  reafon  would  always  force  the  fame 
inference,  from  the  fame  conditions  and  circumftances,  whatever  might  be 
in  other  cafes.  And  any  one  will  readily  allow,  that  the  inftance  here 
affigned  (or  rather  that  part  of  an  inftance)  draws  nearer  to  the  common 
and  ordinary  fort  cf  dreams,  than  to  thofe  that  are  very  clear  and  figni- 
ficant.     We  frequently  dream   that  we  are  in  company  with  other  men, 

who 
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who  a5i  and  /peak  like  men.  This  adds  the  appearance  of  language  and 
rational  anion,  10  life  and  fpontaneity.  But  that  which  will  determine  a 
man,  who  confiders  this  affair  juftly,  and  hath  an  eye  always  upon  the 
inertia  of  matter  ;  to  afcribe  all  the  fcenes  offered  to  us  in  our  fleep,  to 
the  fame  caufc,  is,  That  matter  is  as  little  capable  of  fpontaneity  ■Sind  life, 
as  of  reafon  itfelf.  The  impoffibility  of  its  ever  becoming  ■&.  felf  moving 
fuhftance,  was  that  which  we  firft  difcovered  concerning  it.  And  every  thing 
that  we  hear  or  fee  in  fleep,  is  full  oi  fpoutaneitj  and  aclion  ;  if  not  of 
reafon.  Let  any  one  explain  to  me,  how  the  particles  of  the  fenfory 
could,  of  themftlves,  and  without  external  impulfe,  reprcfent  an  animal 
furfuing  us  ;  a  crazvUng  ferpent,  ov. flying  fowl.  And  the  particles  of  the 
fenfory,  if  any  thing,  mull  do  it  ;  for  it  is  that  10  which  the  foul  is  united, 
and  which  communicates  the  impreffions  immediately  to  the  foul.  I.et 
him  not  tell  me  of  inechanifm,  or  chance  here  ;  for  it  is  abfurd  to  fpeak 
of  them  ;  upon  the  fame  account  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  afcribe  the 
real  motions  of  the  living  creatures  themfelves  to  thefe  principles.  It  is  the 
fpontaneous  principle  that  we  want,  the  neceffity  of  which  makes  us  allow 
nn  immaterial  Mover  to  every  living  thing.  But  farther  ;  if  we  have  a 
vifion  reprefented  to  us,  where  there  are  rational  agents,  or  men  j  brute, 
or  irrational  creatures  ;  together  with  a  fcene  or  fyftem  of  inanimate  things  •, 
as  every  reprefencation  muft  have  a  place,  or  fcene  where  it  exifts  :  we 
cannot  fay  that  invifible  Beings  form  and  exhibit  only  the  two  firfl  par- 
ticulars, (the  rational  and  fpontaneous  parts)  and  leave  the  foul  itfelf,  or 
chance,  or  mechanifm,  to  form  the  inanimate  parts,  or  fcene  of  action. 
All  is,  as  it  feems,  the  work  of  the  fame  agent,  and  exhibited  at  once. 
Therefore  I  think  it  was  extremely  accurate  in  Ovid,  to  affign  a  third 
Deity,  who  fliould  reprefent  immovable  rocks,  ftanding  forefls,  running 
•waters  :  — — 

Ille  in  humum,  faxumque,  unddmque,  irahemquey 
^(Z^ue  vacant  animd,  feliciter  omnia  tranfit. 

And  if  we  fliould  con  fide  r //^^  exhibiting  of  monjiers,  and  things  quite  with- 
out  the  verge  of  exiftence,  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  caufe  for  them 
is  not  leffened  but  increafed,  as  they  recede  farther  from  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  ftated  laws  of  mechanifm  :  yet  thefe  are  made  the  main  ar- 
guments for  chance.  Thus  we  fee  the  philofophical  confideration  of  dreams 
doth  not  fo  much  regard,  whether  they  are  confiftent  fchemes,  according 

to 
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to  the  courfe  of  nature,  as  the  impofibility  of  their  being  phyfical  produc- 
tions. There  is  enough  in  the  moft  incoherent  of  our  dreams,  or  even  in 
a  part  of  thefe,  to  fhew  that  they  are  things  quite  above  the  powers  of 
matter  or  mechanifm.  Nor  is  it  philofophical,  I  think,  to  feck  for  dif- 
ferent caufes  of  the  fame  kind  of  appearance,  though  the  feveral  inftances 
may  not  be  all  alike.  It  is  a  max'm  in  philofophy,  when  elfeds  are  all 
of  one  kind,  though  perhaps  not  equally  perfeft  in  degree,  that  they  pro- 
ceed all  from  the  fame  kind  of  caufe  (/).  Artifts  equally  good  might  produce 
pieces  of  work  unequally  perfedt,  for  a  thoufand  reafons  that  could  bg 
named.  Often  we  fee  a  caufe  confefledly  the  fame,  produce  effefts  not 
equally  perfed;.  From  this  we  would  not  infer,  that  fome  pieces  were 
the  efFeft  of  art,  and  others  of  chance.  And  often  the  nature  of  the 
thing  produced  doth  not  require  fo  much  skill  to  be  employed.  Thus 
to  inftance  in  the  prefent  cafe,  from  the  fame  defcription  of  Ovid  ;  we 
may  conceive  lefs  art  is  neceflary  to  his  third  Deity,  to  reprefent  to  tlie 
fancy  in  fleep,  mountains,  houfes,  rivers  ;  than  to  the  fecond  to  exhibit  the 
motions  and  fponlaneity  of  animals,  though  mute  :  but  that  it  is  ftil]  harde 
than  either  of  ihefe  for  the  firft,  to  reprefent  men  /[caking  and  ardm  Jjke 
rational  creatures. 

XXXVII.  As  to  whaJ:  is  urged,  that  bodily  diftempers  may  be  the  caufe 
of  thefe  reprefentations,  enough  hath  been  fud  already  (;«).  A'o  man  can 
ferioufly  perfuade  himfelf,  whatever  he  may  fay,  that  the  fimple  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  brain,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  that  is,  a  mere  dif. 
arangement  of  material  parts,  can  be  a  fufficient  caufe,  why  a  fcene  of  vifion 
is  obtruded  on  the  foul,  where  there  is  life  and  reafon  :  nor  doth  he  really 
underftand  himfelf  when  he  fays  fo.  How,  I  pray,  is  it  poffible  that  the 
mere  difarangement  of  the  parts  of  matter  (hould  perform  this  ;  when  it 
hath  been  fhewn  abfolucely  impoffible,  that  any  arangement  of  them  Hiould 
perform  fuch  an  efFeft  ?  But  whaf  drange  caufes  have  men  adopted  into 
their  philofophy  !     We  could   then  be   certain  of  nothing,   if  a  defecl,   the 

(I)  Iffeauum  naturalium  ejufdem  generis  ca:dem  funt  cauf^ :  ut  dcfccnfus  lapidh  ^  Ugni  ah  eidem 
caufd  proccdlt,  (^c.  Introdufl.  ad  ver.  Phyf.  Left.  8.  Axiom.  6.  Every  body  would  allow  tJir.t 
fome  dreams  are  exhibited  to  the  foul  by  invifible  Beings;  but  that  others  are  the  eiFeift  of  fome 
orher  thing  (they  know  not  wliat  :)  This,  thougli  enough  to  my  purpofe,  is  not  enough  in  pjii- 
lafophy,  I  prefume,  if  the  reafoning  in  this  paragraphia  right  ;  which  therefore  ought  to  b: 
well  confidered. 

{>n)  See  the  note  (t:)  in  this ;  and  (h)  in  the  'lail. 

^  ^  Utter 
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utter  negation  of  a  caufe,  could  ptrform  things  of  fuch  a  high  nature.  It  ia 
true,  thefc  virions  are  ofteneft  (though  not  always)  obtruded  on  the  fancy, 
when  the  body  labours  under  fome  previous  diforder  :  but  let  me  ask  ; 
Is  it  not  quite  a -different  thing  for  thefe  fcenes^  of  fpontancity  and  life 
to  be  etie<5ted  purely  by  the  diforder,  and  to  be  cxiiibited  to  the  foul  only 
iqon  the  occafwn  of  the  diforder  ?  Or  is  it  lefs  contradidlory,  that  they 
fhould  be  produced  without  a  fufficient  caufe,  when  the  body  is  indifpofed, 
than  when  It  is  otherwife  ?  And  what  fliall  we  fay,  wiien  they  are  etledted 
without  any  previous  diforder  ?  Both  order,  and  the  want  of  order,  cannot 
be  the  caufe. 

XXXVIII.  This,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  fatisfy  us,  that  the  indifpo- 
fuion  of  the  body  can  as  little  produce  thefe  vifions  while  we  are  awake, 
as  while  we  fleep,  or  rather  lefs  ;  fo  that  an  Obje^or  feems  to  argue  with 
more  difadvantage  in  bringing  in  this  as  a  parallel  cafe,  to  fhew  that  our 
dreams  proceed  from  a  bodily  diftemper.  But  to  apply  the  argument 
particularly:  it  follows  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  if  a  man,  under  an 
indifpofition  of  body,  from  what  caufe  foever  it  may  arife,  ftiould  fee 
what  other  people  about  him  do  not  fee,  and  cannot  fee  ;  if  the  objedl 
feen  is  fuch,  as  cannot  be  produced  without  a  living  fpontaneous  caufe  ; 
if  he  fees  it  with  fright  and  reludtancy,  and  if  it  grves  him  uneafinefs  and 
pain,  fo  that  the  foul  itfelf  cannot  be  this  caufe  ;  provided,  I  fay,  he 
fees  it  {o,  and  fuch,  it  follows  from  the  reafoning  above,  that  a  living  in- 
telligent Caufe  as  certainly  tampers  with  his  organ  then,  and  makes  thefe 
impreffions  upon  it,  and  maintains  them  there,  notwithftanding  the  adlion 
of  external  objefls  upon  it  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pened to  him  in  his  fleep  only.  If  the  thing  feen  be  of  that  kind,  and 
bath  all  the  conditions  requifite  to  infer  the  conclufion  concerning  a  vifion 
feen  in  fleep,  the  circumftance  of  being  awake  can  make  no  alteration,  nor 
change  the  necefTity  of  the  reafons  in  the  former  cafe  i  it  only  requires 
a  greater  degree  of  the  fame  kind  of  power  to  be  exerted  :  or  rather 
the  circumftance  of  being  awake  makes  the  conclufion  more  evident  and 
plain  in  this  lad  cafe  -,  for  then  we  have  our  memory  unclouded,  and  all 
our  former  ideas  and  experience,  to  have  recourfe  to,  whereby  to  dif- 
prove  (as  we  might  think)  the  reality  of  the  objeds  offered,  as  exifting 
ah  extra  \  and  it  is  common  for  perfons  in  fuch  circumflances,  to  reafon 
confifliently  enough  about  fuch  other  matters,  as  have  no  relation  to  the 
thing  in  queftion  :  whereas  in  fleep  we  are  deprived  of  thofe  helps,  by 
5  the 
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the  nature  of  that  indifpofition.  Now,  as  it  would  require  greater  art  and 
cunning,' to  impofe  on  a  man  of  judgmenc  and  fenfe,  than  to  deceive  an 
unexperienced  infant  :  fo  in  the  circumftance  of  being  awake,  it  is  evident 
more  power  muft  be  exerted,  and  that  lefs  than  the  caufe  afligned  could 
not  produce  the  effeft.  Thus  it  is  eafily  conceivable  that  thefe  vifions 
might  be  offered  to  the  foul,  not  only  while  we  deep,  but  while  we  are 
awake,  (as  the  objeftion  fuppofes)  and  not  only  while  the  body  labours 
under  fome  indifpofition,  but  while  ic  labours  under  none  :  and  that  they 
may  confift  of  one  particular  objedl  feen,  and  for  a  fhort  time  ;  or  of 
greater  variety,  and  for  a  longer  fpace  ;  fo  that  thefe  Beings  could  ty- 
rannize over  the  foul,  and  maintain  their  illufions  ftubbornly,  the  body 
being  no  way  previoufly  indifpofed.  And  yet  we  call  this  madnefs.  The 
words  deftpere^  delirare,  infanire,  carry  with  them  a  fort  of  imputation  on 
the  foul  itfelf,  as  if  it  fell  into  thofe  diforders  through  fome  fault  in  its 
own  confticution.  The  perfons  fo  affcfted  meet  with  contempt  inftead  of 
pity  :  but  who  can  promife  himfcif  immunity  ?  As  I  faid  above,  he  hath 
not  rightly  confidered  the  affair,  who  thinks  he  could  ftand  his  ground. 

Sic  tenure  in  no/met  legem  fancimus  iriiqtiam. 

The  foul  in  itfelf  is  an  uncompounded,  fimple  fubftance,  and  hath  no 
parts,  and  therefore  properly  no  conftilution,  neither  is  it  liable  to  any  change 
or  alteration  in  its  own  nature,  ("Sed;.  3.^  The  inert  matter  of  the  body  could 
never  affedl  it  thus.  That  could  only  limit  \xs  lj.c\i\iiss  farther  d.nd  farther, 
or  deaden  its  adtivity,  (Sedl.  4.)  but  not  animate  it  after  fuch  a  terrible  man^ 
ner.  Hence  there  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  its  being  affefted  in  this 
manner,  but  by  the  caufe  I  have  already  afligned  ;  unlefs  men  would  run 
up  to  the  very  firft  Caufe  for  effefting  the  prefent  phenomenon.  See  the 
argument  in  N"  29.  Let  them  chufc.  Thus  thefe  materia!  fenfories,  to 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  we  owe  the  petfedion  of  rational  .thinji;^ 
ing,  fubjed;  the  foul  to  terrible  accidents  ('/>  ■  .'!^ 

(n)  Some  things  only  trafifiently  hinted  at  in  this  paragrap^i,  woulj  carry  one  a  great  way 
ih  fpeaking  intelligibly  concerning  the  diforders  o«?-  reajonh  fubjefted  to'from  fome  external  ca:fje  . 
but  any  man,  whoisiiot  ftill  /ra/^rosg- in-afcribihg  difprojiortionate  effeits  to  certua  imag;:;;;-- 
powers  m  matter  ^vA  mechanifm,  mgy  from  wiiat  is  faid,  reafcn  confujently  .concerning  the  ie.e;.:! 
cafes  that  might  be=  objeft'ed,  without  fuff-ring  himfcif  to  be. entan^ied'with'  fcepticiJ,fi;gum3nL>. 
There  is  indeed  a  great  difference,  and  variety,  ih  the  feveral  ph'.rtiomoia  of  rsafia  d-./tuileJ ;  but 
univerfally,  the  difeafe  could  rtot  be  lodged  iri  the  foiil '  itfelf :  nor  could  the  matur  of  the  body 

Kk  i  aft'ea 
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XXXIX.   But   farther,    the  tranfttion   from   one   of  thefe  flates  to  die 
other,  fecms  almofl  to  lie,   I  think,    within  the   reach  of  our  conception. 
It  is  matter  of  fad:,  and  we   need  not  be  afraid  of  being  deceived,  when 
we  allow  it,  that  fome  people  rife  in  their  deep,  and  do   certain  aSlions  i 
that  ihey  fpeaki  threaten,  fall  a  fighting;  without  being  awakened  with  all 
the  motion  they  give  themfelves  ;  and  that  they  are  with  difficulty  brought 
to  themfelves  again,  even  though  their  eyes  are  wide  open.     (See  the  Note 
C/j,  N°  5.)     Now    this    can    proceed   from  nothing  elfe  but  a  fcene  of 
vifion's  being  ftrongly  printed  on  the  imagination,  and  obftinately  main- 
tained there,    by  fome  living   intelligent   Being,    notwithftanding  that  ex- 
ternal obj'cds  aft  upon  the  fenfory  at  the  fame  time.     And   if  the  power 
of  fuch  a  Being  is  unreftrained,  it  will  equally  pofTefs  the  fancy  with  thefe 
delufive  fcenes,    without   waiting   for  the   occafion   of  fleep'to    introduce 
them  -,    and  obtrude  them  forcibly  upon  the  organ,  amidft  the  aiftron  of 
external  objtds.     For  it  requires  but  a  greater  degree  of  the  fame  power, 
to  make  delufory  imprejfiom  upon  the    fenfory,    while  real  external  objeds 
are  making  true  imprejfions  upon  it  ;    than  it  would  require  to  make  the 
fame   impreffions,  while  no  other  impreffion  from  external  objeds  is  made 
upon  it  at  the  fame  time.     If  one  is  made  to  fee  in  his  fleep  a  man  pur- 
fuing  him  with  a  drawn  fword  -,  there  are  certain  froj^er  vibrations- cxcked 
in  the  optick   nerves,    or   fuch   impreffions   made  upon    that  part  of  the 
brain,  on  which  the  optic  nerves  ad:,    as  if  thefe  vibrations  were  excited 
in  them.     And  if  the  fame  vibrations   are    more  powerfully  excited  in  the 
optic  nerves,  while  the  eyes  are  open,  than  thofe  excited  by  external  ob- 
jeds then  ading,  the  man  purfuing  with  the   drawn  fword  will  ftill  ap- 
pear, even  though  the  eyes  be  open  (0).     And  thus  by  eafy  fteps  we  fee, 

that 

afFeft  it  any  other  way  than  by  deaJening  its  aftivlty,  which,  I  think,  is  never  the  cafe  in  thefe 
appearances.  In  Ihort,  the  diforder  of  matter  might  make  a  man  zjiupid  Ideot,  fubjeft  him  to 
Jleep,  apoplexy,  or  any  thing  approaching  to  its  own  nature ;  but  could  never  be  the  caufe  of 
rare,  dijlrafiim,  phrctijy,  unlefs  it  were  employed  as  an  inftrument  by  fome  other  caufe,  i.  e.  it 
Cannot  of'itfdfle  the  caufe  of  thefe  diforders  of  reafon.  If  the  inertia  of  matter  infers  any  thing,  it 
infers  thus  much.  And  all  this  together,  confidered  equitably,  vindicates  the  rational  nature  of  the 
foul  from  depending  on  matter  for  its  perfedion,  or  any  other  way,  than  as  it  limits  its  faculties, 
or  m.iy  be  made  an  inftrument  to  difturb  it. 

(0)  Ariftotle,  though  in  this  whole  affair  he  affigns  a  different  caufe  from  that  here  given ; 
yet  he  defcribes  the  formal  manner,  why  ecftatic  perfins  {as  he  calls  them)  fee  what  others  do  not^ 
awi  caimot  (ee,  nearly  the  fame  way  ;  bccaufe,  to  wit,  the  ordinary  motions  in  the  fenfory  are 

overcome,. 
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that  dreaming  ma-j  degenerate  into  pjjefften  ;  and  that  the  caufe  and  nature 
of  both  is  the  fame,  difi'ering  only  in  degree  :  for  dreaming  is  but  ffffef- 
fton  in  Jlcep,  from  which  we  are  relieved  again  when  we  awake,  and  ex- 
ternal objefls  begin  to  folicit  the  perceptivity  through  the  fenfes  :  but  the 
other  poflTeffion  is  more  ftubborn,  and  not  to  be  difplaced  fo  eafily.  We 
may  conceive,  when  fuch  a  Being  is  allowed  the  afcendant  over  our  ordi- 
nary fenfations  and  ideas,  it  will  keep  up  that  power  as  long  as  poffible. 
There  is  fomewhere,  I  think,  in  Dr.  Tillotfon^s  fermons,  a  pious  reflexion 
to  this  purpofe,  "  That  if  our  imaginations  were  let  loofe  upon  us,  we 
"  fliould  be  always  under  the  moft  dreadful  terrors,  and  frighted  to  dif- 
♦'  tradlion  with  the  appearances  of  our  own  fancy  :  but  that  an  over- 
*'  ruling  Power  reftrains  thefe  effects."  Now  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive 
■what  can  be  meant  by  not  letting  our  imaginations  loofe  upon  us,  unlefs  it  be 
underftood  of  reftraining  the  power  of  thefe  invifible  Beings,  which  would 
otherwife  inceflimtly  diftrefs  the  foul  with  fuch  unpleafing  fights.  If  the 
matter  of  fadl  in  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph,  from  which  this  tranfi- 
tion  is  made  appear  conceivable,  fhould  be  contelled,  or  denied,  though 
Lucretius  himfelf  vouches  the  like  inflances  (p)  ;  yet  taking  it  only  as  a  bare 
poITible  fuppofjtiont  contrived  on  purpofe  to  argue  from,  the  reafoning  on 
it  as  a  fuppofition,  will  be  ftill  as  intelligible,  as  if  it  were  real  ;  and  the 
degenerating  of  the  one  appearance  into  the  other  equally  poffible  to  our 
way  of  conception  ;  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  it.  For  it  is  by  no 
means  pretended  that  this  may  be  the  only  way,  by  which  feparate  fpirits 
may  affed  us  in  our  prefent  ftate. 

overcome,  and  drovTned  as  it  were,  by  foreign  motions ;    of  which  therefore   thefe  perfons  are 

chiefly  fenflble.  Tk  i"  iu'tii;  UfcCTtKat  a^psofS*,  «iVie»  •  ^tj  omiuci  kodVeis  ix  iro^f^x'^iTir,  ixX'  i.Tjoi- 
w7^o»T«(  •  r«»  ImxSf  «J»  ^«A«5-«  uir^MctTM.  And  a  little  below  of  tnelancholic  perfons,  he  fays, 
"Ot  i5i  |u,iA«yjjo>ii)(.ci,  <?»«  TO  a-<pii^x.  {ob  vehementiam)  utx!(  lixXXatTii  ^a^fu^n  itn-c^nt  tiV»  (ha 
had  been  fpeaking  of  fuch  as  are  lu^vorsifm) ;  the  reafon  is  .  Ai«  t>;«  <r^oJ^oV>j7-a  »»  sKKfhtm- 

ivTut  i  xitwi  o<p'  irifxi  KimVfwj-  Which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  ftrongeft  impreffion  predomi- 
nates. But  what  is  wonderful  here  is,  that  Jrijioi/e,  believing  there  were  ix^artxci  and  ti^vimf,,^ 
Ihould  offer  to  account  for  this  mechanically.  He  might  as  well  have  faid,  that  the  reafon  in 
natural  philofophy,  why  fome  men  are  rich,  and  others  poor,  is  ik'  different  colour  of  their 
heardt  ! 

'(p)  Multi  dcpugnant,  gemitufque  dohribus  edunt  :  i 

And 

fix  ad  fc  redcunt,  permoti  corporis  <ejli4. 

XL.  What 
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XL.  What  is  bere.faid  with  refped  to  the  objefts  of  figbt,  is  eafily  ap- 
plicable to  rhofe  of  bearing  :  thefe  invifible  Beings  have  the  fame  power 
over  the  fenfe  and  organs  of  hearing,  as  they  have  over  thofe  of  feeing. 
In  flcep  we  as  well  hear  words  and  fentences  fpoken,  as  fee  objefts  of  fight 
leprefented  ;  and  it  is  as  conceivable  how  our  dreams  fhould  degenerate 
into  poffefiion,  in  this  refpect,  as  in  that.  Therefore  I  fliall  venture  far- 
ther to  fay,  that  fome  of  thofe  relations  of  apparitions  we  meet  with  in 
Hijiorians,  whether -the  fads  be  true  or  falfe,  have  nothing  inconfiftent  in 
the  telling.  For  thofe  fpirits  may,  upon  fome  important  occafions,  be 
licenfed  fo  to  affedt  the  fenfory,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  af- 
fair, that  all  the  fcene  of  vifion,  which  is  then  thought  to  have  an  ex- 
iftence  from  without,  may  be  the  eftedt  of  imprefllons  made  on  the  brain 
only.  Thus,  for  inftance,  that  apparition  mentioned  before,  which  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  was  offered  to  Brutus,  before  he  came  over  from  y^Jia,  and 
came  again  to  him  the  night  before  the  battel  of  Philippi ;  which  is  there 
defcribed  as  a  dreadful  fpe£ire,  of  a  mofijirous  and  ugly  appearance  ;  and 
that  noife  which  he  heard  as  of  one  entering  his  tent  ;  and  thefe  words  it 
is  fiid  to  have  fpoke  to  him,  "  I  am,  O  Brutus,  thy  evil  Genius  ;  but 
*'•  thou  fhalt  fee  me  again  near  Philippi  (q)  ;"  might  all  be  but  inward 
reprefentation  upon  the  fenfory  :  and  any  other  pcrfon  prefent  might  nei- 
ther have  heard  or  feen  any  thing.  However,  this  is  fuggefted  as  pro. 
bable  only,  or  eafily  conceivable,  from  what  is  faid  above  of  the  like 
fpedlres  and  vifions  offered  to  us  in  our  lledp  ;  and  the  eafy  tranfition 
there  is,  from  making  us  fee  them  in  flecp,  to  the  making  us  fee  them 
while  awake  ;  and  becaufe  this  is  more-  conformable  to  our  own  expe- 
rience and  to  philofophy,  than  the  afluming  condenfed  bodies  of  air.  Yec 
it  is  not  meant  as  if  there  were  any  thing  inconfillent  even  in  that  fappo- 
fuion.  Either  of  thefe  ways  is  more  conceivable,  than  chat  by  which  his. 
friend  Cajfius  accounted  for  this  vifion  the  next  morning,  when  Brutus  went' 
and  confulted  him  upon  it,  from  the  notions  of  Epicurus^  in  which  there  is  * 


(q)  Brutus  was  fitting  in  his  tent,  mufing,  and  confitlering  fomething  with  himfelf,  \v]ien 
he  thought  he  heard  fome  body  entring;  and  upon  looking  about  he  faw  hm.y  «J  iAAoxoTo* 
o'4'i»  U<f>uXs  trafbaroc,  (rimw?  vctfiiZrei  k-jt^  :  and  afking  unconcerrtedly,  What  BiJng  it  was, 
GoJ  or  ma>!;  and  what  it  wanted  with  him  ?  Tlic  fpcftrc  anfwcred,  o  <rli,  u  EfSrs,  Jit./i,** 
KecKo'i  •   c'l^-ff  a   fits  -iji  <t>iAiV^ji<, 

nothing 
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nothing  intelligible,  -and  fome  things  contradiflory  ('/•)  ;  or  the  way  that 
Hobbcs  hath  accounted  for  it  fince,  who  makes  cold  produce  dreams  and  vi- 
fions  of  fear,  without  either  reafon  or  experience  to  fupport  his  alTertion  ; 
and  for  no  eil=»er  end,  I  think,  but  to  obviate  this  difficulty  (j).  For,  as 
was  argued  juft  before,  (N°  37.)  allowing  that  wc  faw  terrifying  and  fearful 
obje<fts,  only  when  we  were  cold,  which  yet  is  the  moft  unfupported  afler- 
tion  imaginable  ;  is  it  not  quite  a  different  thing,  that  thofe  objcfts  fhould 
be  exhibited  to  the  foul,  by  a  defigning  intelligenc  Being,  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  cold  ;    and  that  they  fhould  be  produced  by  cold,    as  an  efficient 

caufe  ? 

Xfanititoi;,  x«i  iTffi  TtsTut  s'S-o?  sj;ai»  ^ia(pi(((rd Xi  Zfii  tov  Bfiroi.  'HfiijT-efoj  euTe',  (i'lVs.)  J  BfsTE 
Ao'yo;,  w's  V  ^ayra,  Tiitrx'f'i'  <iAi;3-w5,  i^'  ofu/jiit,  x.  A.  As  if  the  foul  did  not  fuffer,  what  it 
thinks  it  fuffers  ;  or  had  not  the  ideas  it  hath.  And  afterwards  he  fays,  the  foul  of  man 
hath  in  itfelf  both  the  art,  and  materials,  to  make  fuch  viiions ;  as  if  it  afted,  without  know- 
ing it  afted ;  or  abfuidly  laid  a  plot  to  terrify  itfelf;  as  hath  been  arg'jed  before.  Surely  this 
viAon  was  but  a  bad  inftance  to  apply  Epicuruj's  notion  to,  and  yet  this  is  in  part  the  notion 
that  ftill  obtains.  It  is  that  which  Cicero  falls  in  with,  which  was  fpoken  to  before  ;  lb 
that  more  needs  not  be  faid  of  it. 

^sj  "  And  fmce  dreams  are  caufed  by  the  diftemper  of  fome  of  the  inward  parts  of  the 
"  body  ;  divers  dillempers  mull  needs  caufe  different  dreams.  And  hence  it  is  that  lying 
"  cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and  raifeth  the  thought  and  image  of  fome  fearful  objeft 
"  "We  read  of  Marcus    Brutus,  &c."  Le'viath.  ch.  2.      He  makes   Brutus  to  be  fleeping  • 

but  Plutarch  tells  us,  he  had  flept  the  firll  part  of  the  night,  immediately  after  eating ;  and 
had  rifen  to  digell  fomething  in  his  own  mind.  So  that  it  had  the  difadvantage  to  Hobbcs^ 
fcheme  of  being  a  nxiaking  iiifun,  and  that  without  any  previous  diftemper  out^vard,  or  inward 
that  we  read  of  But  it  is  convenient  fometimes  to  wreft  a  circumftance.  Dion  alfo  was  fit- 
ting meditating  and  thoughtfiil,  in  the  porch  of  his  own  houfe,  wlien  the  fpeftre  appeared 
to  him. 

I  fhall  give  the  relation  of  it  in  Plutarch's  own  words,  fmce  there  is  fomething  very 
ftrange  and  remarkable  in  it.  It  happened  while  the  AlTaflins  were  contrivino-  his  death  a  litt! 
before  he  was  cruelly  murdered  —  Swifa^E.;;;  Si  tS?  fuSn^^i  (fa)-s  the  Author)  <pa<rfA,»  ynrxi 
tS  A.'*k  ^i'v*  K«i  nfxraii^-  iruyxt'i  /*w  y«p  o-^s  t??  i/juifai  «;«.9-<o>5i,05  tV  3-«^«^.  j^5 
cixMi,  /Ao'fos  m  srpc?  Uvrlt  rr,,  ^x,o,m  ■  t|«i'(?.!)?  ii,  ^oipn  yite/juitis  srp»«  9-«7-/fM  ti^kti  7^5  j-oS? 
UTTo^Ki^'sti,  "•  <f«T«4  inn,  J?Ji  yuuMxx  f/jiyiM;  yoAjJ  ^h  ««,'  TporaTa.  fi,A  f'fiwM?  Tp«v,x?} 
!rafceAA«rT!(ir«ir,  (r«ip«(r«»  Si  xaAi/Wpai  tiv»  iLa  ciicUv  ■  UTrXciyi)^  Si  SiitS-,  kx]  Ttg/'i^ofo,  y£»o'«,fvo;, 
fhiTiTtifb^aro     TB5   (f .'Aaj,    k*),     S»ryt7T0     -c^t   o'lj/i,    a.itt'it,  •     Kal    TafafA,s,ta    ihr-zo     ko.)     a-ufsVKTif'ivur 

It  was  far  from  being  Dion's  charafter  to  be  eafily  ihaken  and  difpirited ;  and  his  being  in 
fuch  dread  left  the  vifion  fhould  appear  to  him  again,  and  his  begging  his  friends,  to  re- 
main with  him  in  the  night-time,  hath  fomething  terrible  in  it.  Men  v.ho  do  not  fear 
death,  may  yet  fear  fomething  more  than  death  itfelf     What  is  it  that   puts  the   foul  in  fuch 
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caufe  ?  Cold  is  but  a  mere  wane  of  feme  thing  requifite,  retarding  the 
brisknefs  of  the  motions  in  our  bodies.  Heat  would  have  been  a  more 
probable  caufe.  Indeed,  not  the  philofophy  of  the  Sceptick  alone,  hut  of  the 
generality  of  men,  is  full  of  negative  efficients !  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  a 
greater  abfurdity,  if  we  Ihould  fay  that  a  horfe,  if  he  be  found,  can  but 
walk,  or  gallop  at  moft  :  but  if  he  be  lame,  it  is  not  impoffible  that  he 
may  fomecimes  fly  I  For  it  feems  equally  abfurd,  to  fuppofe  that  our 
bodies,  which  when  bed  difpofed  can  only  be  moved  mechanically,  fhould. 
by  their  indifpofition,  become  the  caufe  of  life  and  fpontaneity. 

XLl.  As  to  the  particular.  Why  thefe  terrifying  objedbs  fhould  be  frequently 
exhibited  to  the  foul,  when  the  body  labours  under  fomc  diforder  ;  reafons 

an  ag-ni  in  thefe  cafes  ?    Or  why  Ihould  they  liappen  before  bloody  and   tragical  evcm  ?    Or 
not  happen  at    the  approach  of  natural  death  ?     Let  one  of  thofe  men,    who    affea  to  call 
thcmfelves  f,ro>:g  fiirits  [Ics  efpits  forti'\  fuppofe  himfelf  in  Dion\  place,  and  then  think  whe- 
ther he  could  be  proof  againil  terror  from  fupernatural  caups.     Did  ne\-er  a  dream  ftake  him, 
divert  him  of  all  his  boafted  intrepidity  and  Jirmnefs  of  fpirit  ?    If  fo,  he  may  draw  a  con'e- 
quence  from  hence,  how  little  the  human  foul  could  be  a  match  for  certain  Caufes  that  may  be 
in  the  Univerfe.     He  hath  not  taken   the  juft  meafure  of  his  own  courage,    who  thinlcs  he 
could  be  a  match  for  any   thing:  and  yet  he  who  reckons  all   terrors /«//;  and  njain,  ought  to 
t'link  himfelf  a  match    for   every  thing.     I  own  chance   and  atom!,   or    an  unguidcd  ix-orld  of 
matter,    is  but  an  unplcafmg   profpeft    at   beft ;    and   a  man  who    was   ferioufly  perfuaded  of 
luch   a  world,    would   need    no  ordinary   flock   of   courage    on  many  occafions ;    but  in   fuch 
dilrrjfa,  thefe   Philofophers  begin  to  think  of  their  Adverfary's  arguments,    and  wi(h  at  lead: 
t'.iat  the'y  may  be  true,  which  fhews  thsy  are  not  proof  againft  the  fears  of  their  own  fcheme. 
Sut  there  is  fometliing  more   dreadful,  than  chance  and  atoms   ftill   behind.     In  a  word,  there 
is   a  great  difrcrence  between  the  fear  of  Death,  and  cti^er  hnd  of  fears  whidi  the  foul  may 
f.-el,  and  is  often  fubjeScd  to ;    and  which  all  the    fortitude  of  human  courage  is   not  able  to 
(land,  let  men  boift  as  tliey    will.     Otherwife  let  them  fhew  me  how  it  is  poffible,    that  the 
f3ul  may  remain  uvterriftcd  even  in  a  dream;  or   that   it  may  not  be  placed  in  as  weak   and 
dejcaing  circuraftances  while  we  are  awake.     A  man  may   bravel)'  fight  his  Enemies,  and  not 
be  conquered  even   in  death;  but  in  the  cafe  we   are  fpeaking  o'i,    there  is  no  kind  of  Arms 
v.ich  which  we  could  defend  ourfelves,  and  our  fright  proceeds  from  f.nding  ourfelves  cucry  iK-ay  in 
the  power  oi  fome  Being  fupcrior  to  us. 

I  linow  not  how  Mr.  Hobbes  would  have  accounted  for  this  ir.ftance,  if  he  had  tried  his  hypo- 
thefis  upon  it.  Dion  was  awake  when  this  happened  to  him,  and  thinking  on  fomcthing 
quite  different  from  that  which  fo  fuddenly  Imprifed  him.  Thefe  circumftances,  and  the 
charaftcr  of  the  man,  for  from  having  a  weak  or  vifionary  head,  make  it  difficult  to  find  an 
c^aflon.  No  men  in  antiquitv  are  lefs  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  weaknefs  and  credulity,  than 
Brutvs  and  Dion;  or  rather  farther  removed  from  thofe >//;V^,  the  Sccptick  fcems  to  complain 
of     Plutarch    fa)s   Uiey    were  •'/»«>«   .>?f'^04  ««:    p.«V.f«,    x«;    ^f.-;    >sh,   u^foTfc,>,tr,,    ..i" 

neither 
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neither  concradi(ftory,  nor  improbable  might  be  offered  ;  which  tlierefore, 
from  the  confiderations  in  N»  35.  take  off  the  weight  of  this  fcruple- 
Thefe  fpirits  may  poffibly  be  under  a  reftraint,  and  wait  only  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  their  enmity  to  us.  Let  us  confider  the  difeafe  called 
the  Incubus,  or  mght-marey  which  many  perfons  are  tormented  with  in 
their  fleep  (t).  It  is  generally  accompanied  with  frightful,  ghaftly  appari- 
tions, which  are  then  obtruded  on  the  imagination  ;  fo  that  the  parly  is 
made  to  fancy  that  the  diftemper  itfelf  proceeds  from  iheir  preffing  him 
down  with  a  weight  like  to  ftifle  him.  And  for  this  very  reafon,  the 
Latins  call  this  diforder  the  Incubus  ;  as  if  we  fliould  fay,  the  overwbelmer, 
or  opprejjor :  and  the  Greek  name,  £<p(«/J>)f,  imports  much  the  fame  thing; 
And  this,  I  believe,  is  allowed  to  be  a  cafual  diftemper  of  the  brain,  by 
which  the  animal  fpirits  are  obftrudled.  But  now  the  bodily  indifpofition 
here,  and  the  difagreeable  vifion  made  to  accompany  it,  are  two  very  dif- 
ferent things :  and  as  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make  the  diforder  of  the  ma-^ 
terial  organ  the  efficient  caufe  of  the  apparitions  that  are  exhibited  alono- 
with  it  ;  for  thefe  are  often  ugly  phantoms,  which  to  fright  us  the  more,  ap- 
pear to  have  bad  defigns  upon  us,  threaten  us,  wreftle  with  us,  get  us 
down,  all  which  infer  a  defigning,  intelligent  caufe  :  fo,  their  being  ex- 
hibited along  with  it,  and  adapted  to  it,  ITiews  us,  I  think,  that  thefe 
Beings  wait  for,  and  catch  the  opportunity  of  the  indifpofition  of  the 
body,  to  reprefent  at  the  fame  time  fomething  terrifying  alfo  to  the  mind. 
Farther,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  more  pregnant  inftances,  where  people  are 
fubjeded  to  illufions  of  the  fancy,  and  fuch  things  as  diforder  their  ima- 
gination, generally  happen  after  the  brain  hath  been  difcompofed  with 
Anger,  fear,  difappointment ,  or  other  violent  paflions  ;  unqueftionable  examples. 
of  which  might  be  given,  if  one  needed  to  affign  them  :  but  they  occur 
to  every  man's  own  obfervation.  And  it  is,  I  think,  becaufe  the  previous 
indifpofition  generally  gives  an  opportunity  to  thefe  Beings  to  affect  the 
imagination,  that  the  diforder  of  the  brain  ftands  in  common  difcourfe,  for 
this  'confequent  trouble  ;  and  that  we  reckon  it  the  efficient  caufe  of  thefe 
vifions,  having  nothing  readier  to  fay.  I  lliall  venture  to  give  an  in- 
ftance,  which  feems  to  confirm  this,  related  both  hy  Plutarch,  in  the  life 

s  '  > 

(t)  See  the  word  Ephialtes,  in  Mr.  Chamhrs'i  Cyclopedia,  or  Ne-M  Diaionary ;  where  an  ac- 
count of  a  furprizing  inftance  of  this  -difeafe  is  given.  Macrobim  fays  of  it— — /«  hoc  gcien 
[fimniorum  ]  efi  ipid^rw,  qttem  fuhlica  perfualio  qtiie/cenUs  opinatia'  iiivadere,  f  poiidere  fan  preljos 
tic Jentientei  granjare.  In  fom.  Scip.  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  He  means  the  ugly  phantoms/ which  are 
made  to  accompany  the  pain  felt. 

I-  1  of 
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of  Anton-jt  and  App.  Alexandrinus,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Syrian  H-^ar,  (if 
the  latter  may  be  reputed  a  different  work.j  Anlony's  army  in  their  re- 
turn from  Parthia,  were  in  great  fcarcity  of  provifions  ;  and  among  other 
roots  and  herbs,  which  their  neceflity  forced  them  to  have  recourfe  to, 
without  knowing  their  natures,  they  eat  of  a  certain  poifomus  herb,  after 
which  they  became  delirious,  with  this  particular  kind  of  phrenfy,  that, 
forgetting  all  other  kind  of  bufinefs,  they  thought  it  of  the  laft  confe- 
quence,  to  turn  over,  and  dig  up  all  the  (lones  they  could  find  in  their 
march  :  and  the  Hiftorians  fay,  the  whole  field  was  filled  with  the  foldiers, 
bowing  down,  digging  up,  and  removing  the  ftones  (u).  And  in  this  occupation 
numbers  of  them  miferably  perifhed.  Now  fliall  we  fay  that  this,  or  any 
other  herb,  had  a  quality  to  poffcfs  their  minds  with  this  abfurd  notion  ? 
It  is  certain  it  could  do  nothing,  beyond  indifpofing  their  bodies,  by  a 
change  of  the  parts  of  matter  in  them.  Nor  can  this,  or  other  like  in- 
ftances,  1  conceive,  be  accounted  for,  but  by  allowing  that  thefe  Beings 
laid  hold  of  the  indifpofition,  which  the  poifon  had  wrought  in  their  bo- 
dies, to  occupy  their  minds   with  this  llrange  delirium. 

Thefe  confiderations,  together  with  what  was  mentioned  before,  N°  38. 
make  it  probable  that  fuch  Beings  lay  hold  of  the  indifpofition  of  the 
body,  to  diftrefs  the  foul,  and  infult  human  reafon,  by  occupying  the 
imagination  unnaturally  :  that  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  diforders  of  reafon 
(in  which  we  fuppofe  the  foul  itfelf  to  be  diftraded)  are  but  the  effeft  of 
this  unnatural  occupation,  ,by  fpirits,  who  have  not  power  enough  to 
invade  the  quiet  of  the  foul,  till  its  organ  be  previoufly  difordered  :  that 
fleep,  whofe  firft  and  greateft  effeft  it  is  to  darken  the  region  of  memory, 
and  all  former  impreflions  (v),  is  one  of  thofe  diforders  which  affords  them 
moft  frequent  opportunity,  as  recurring  every  night  :  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  right  difpofition  of  the  organ  at  other  times,  and  that  the  percept 

tivity 

»(,«n'«?f iyiiVij?  ■  0  yaf  9«V4"  i^"  l/^if^'I'^i'  '"'»  '^Mui,  k^s  lyltua-Ktt,  t»  ^  ff/iw  tTxf',  lUnTt  x»i 
SfKjJfir  7toi,T»  Ai^os  W5  >■;  ^ty*A'!5  mo^c,  «|i"  3-p«rTe>irc5  •  Sr  <Jj  f/.is'it  re  trtolcf  xiKU(poTw,  x»- 
U/a'c's,   x«i  78?  Ai'9-Kt  TtftofDJTo'iTorr  wei    fbi^i^atrui . 

(-vj  I  have  before  obferved  in  the  Notes  fc)  and  ('^J  that  Lucretius  was  gravelled  to  ac- 
count how  the  memory  Ihould  be  darkened,  and  yet  a  material  foul  be  ftill  awake.  He 
could  rot  deny  either  part  of  the  appearance,  and  at  laft  is  forced  to  break  the  knot  which  he 
could  not  loofe. 

■    I    Cxm 


y 
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tivity  is  regularly  folicited  and  occupied  by  the  natural  adion  of  externa] 
objecfls,  they  would  never  ceafe  to  torment  the  foul  :  and  that,  even  per- 
haps at  certain  other  timesy  when  the  organ  is  not  indifpofed,  the  curb  that 
reftrains  their  power  may  be  taken  olf,  for  reafons  that  cannot  be  but,  good 
and  wife  ;  fo  that,  notwithftanding  the  prefence  pf  real  external  objecfls 
adbing  on  the  fenfory,  they  may  terrify  the  foul  'with  unpleafing  fights, 
vifible  only  to  thofe  againfl:  whom  they  are  thus  kt  out  ;  as  the  Poets  tell 
M%Pentheiis  and  Oreftes  were  purfued  by  vifible  furies,  the  one  for  facrilege, 
and  the  other  for  parricide  (x).  Upon  the  whole  then,  as  there  are  ma- 
nifeft  contradiAions  in  any  other  account  that  can  be  given  ;  fo  there  is 
in  all  this  fuch  a  degree  of  probability,  as  makes  the  mind  reft  fatisfied 
with  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  fuppofition,  w^ich  is  enough  for  taking  off 
the  objedion  in  hand,  according  to  the  remark  that  was  made  N°  35. 
The  foul  cannot  have  a  difvrder  lodged  in  itfelf,  nor  be  fubje^  to  any  difeafe  ; 
a  man  who  confiders  the  fimple  nature  of  it,  will  never  affirm  this :  and 
when  he  farther  confiders  the  only  remaining  way  in  which  matter  can 
affedt  it,  which  is  by  deadening  its  adivity  and  powers  ;  he  will  fcarce  be 
able  to  hinder  himfelf  from  aflenting  to  thefe  feveral  particulars  (j^■).  Ic  is 
certain  thefe  diforders  of  reafon  appear  after  griefs  love.,  or  fome  other  great 

difappointment 

m.  Cum  jam  dejliterint  ea  fetijihui  ufuifan 

At  reliquas  tamen  efle  vias  in  niente  patenteis, 

^a  pojjint  eaiem  rerum  Jimulacra  venire. 

Lib.  4.  ver.  971. 
It  is  ftrange  to  conceive  fome  paflages  left  open  in  the  foul,  while  the  reft  are  fhut ;  or  how 
one  part  of  a  material  foul  fhould  be  afleep,  and  another  awake.     It    feems   the   feveral  parts 
of  the  foul  relieve  one  another,  fleeping  by  turns ;  as  the  Poets  tell  us  of  Jrguii  eyes, 

Inde  fuis  njkibus  capiebant  hina  quiet  em  : 

Ceftera  fervabant,  atque  in  ftatione  manebant. 

-{■x) '  EnhtemJttftt  <velttH  dein^BS  <>idet  e^mlna  Pentheus— — — . 
jiutAgamemmniusfcenis^agitatusOreJies, 
ArmaMm  facibus  matrem,  iS'  Jerpentibu!  afris. 
Cumfugit;  ultricejjue  Jident  in  limine  dine. 

■'-'■■■  Virg.  yEneid.  lib.  4. 

And  again,  .though  upon  a  different  occafion  he  expreffes  the  fame  thought,  faying 
Apparent  diro!  facia,  inimicaque  Troj^ 
^"""'"^  ... 

'-■■■■  ',:.''  Xib.  a.i    - 

:i(y)sTlas  foiilcan  admit  of  no  difeafe  from  matter,  as  having  no  parts  to  be  difordered.  It 
ran  fuffer  no  alteration  in  its  own  fubftance,  if  that  fubftance  is  not  annihilated,  as  was  /hewn 
in  Sea.  3.  And  if  it  fhould  be  contended,  that  t^  fimple  jubjlame  might  be  affefted  with  dif. 
'-•■■-■   L  -i.  LI  3  eafe. 
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difappointment  have  difcompofed  the  brain.  And  why  {hould  they  appear 
then  ?  When  we  confider   that  Catife  which   is    the  power,  [the  7no- 

ver]  in  a41  mechanical  motions,  whether  regular  or  difordered  ;  there  is 
no  refufing  this  conclufion  concerning  thefe  Beings,  without  formally 
afcribing  the  eift&:  of  difordering  our  reafon^  to  the  very  higbejl  Being,  as 
has  been  faid  before.  If  the  blood,  or  any  other  fluid,  or  matter  in  the 
body,  moving  after  a  new  and  unwonted  manner,  were  the  fole  caufe  of 
this  diforder,  ("which  indeed  is  impoflible  to  be  conceived,  if  we  call  to 
mind  what  was  faid  above,  N"  25.)  the  firji  Caufe  being  the  only  mover 
in  thefe  motions,  this  abfurd  and  impious  conclufion  would  be  un^ 
avoidable. 

And  then,  if  the  fimple  nature  of  the  foul  can  admit  of  no  diforder, 
or  difeafe  in  its  own  conftitution  ;  the  power  of  medicine  cannot  be  faid 
to  cure  it,  as  it  cures  the  body  :  So  that  the  infinuation  [mentem  fanarty 
corpus  ut  cegrum,  cernimus,']  is  fallacious  and  equivocal  in  every  refpe<5b; 
as  was  promifed  to  be  fhewn  in  N".  11.  of  the  laft  fedlion.  Would  it  not 
be  abfurd  to  fay,  I'hat  the  foul  is  mad  every  night,  and  that  awaking  in 
the  morning  cures  it  again  of  its  phrenfy?  And  yet  there  is  as  much  reafon 
to  affirm  this  of  dreaming,  as  of  any  other  circumftance  it  can  be  fn.  We 
are  injurious  in  debaling  the  nature  of  our  fouls  all  manner  of  ways. 
We  would  have  the  foul  material  r  if  it  be  not,  yet  we  would  afcribe  the 
perfedion  of  rational  thinking  to  matter :  and  if  that  cannot  be  granted,  we 
■would  then  have  the  foul  capable  of  diforder  in  its  own  conftitucion.  But 
the  fevei-ul  particulars  above,  if  fcrioufly  confidetcd,  ought  to  correA  our 

eafe,  or  diforder,  at  leaft  by  immaterial  Beings,  that  would  ftill  allow  thefe  Beings  to  be  the  caufs  of 
the  diforder,  out  of  a  too  eager  defire  to  ihew  that  the  foul  might  be  capable  of  difeafe  in  its  own 
nature.  We  would  have  the  foul  to  gro'w  up,  to  docay,  Xajlcep,  to  be  mad,  to  be  drunk :  who  fees  not 
that  all  thefe  are  ridiculous  fancies  too  grofs  to  be  entertained  concerning  &  fimple,  tmcompmnded  fub- 
fiance?  If  the  foul  were  mad^  or  had  the  difeafe  lodged  in  itfelfj  what  could  cure  it  again? 
The  'virtue  of  herbs  perhaps !  Thefe  could  only  effedl  a  change  in  the  difpofition  of  parts, 
which  it  hath  not.  It  would  therefore  llill  remain  under  this  diforder,  which  muft  be  efi- 
fential  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  to  its  fimple  fubftance  ;  and  we  could  not  conceive  any  altc 
ration,  reftificatiop,  or  change  wrought  in  it,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Being  who  created  it. 
Thus  it  would  be  incurable  by  the  power  of  all  fecond  caufes :  aad  that  very  argument 
brought  to  prove  tbat  it  is  delirious  and  mad,  to  wit,  that  it  may  be  cured  again,  /hews  plainly, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  diforder  is  not  lodged  initfelf  ;^  fmce  then  it  would  be  incurable. 
And  fince  dead  matter  could  never  affeft  it  thus ;  there  is  no  other  caufe  left  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  produce  this  appearance,  but  that  which  I  have  affigned.  It  is  a  felf-evident  truth 
tfjat,  if  a  thing  cun  admit  of  no  change  or  alteration  in  its  own  nature,  all  change  ntuft  be  ex- 
ternal to  it.  . 

prejudices^ 
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prejudices.  The  argument  may  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  compafs.  The 
ina£iivih  of  matter  .infers  the  immateriah'ty  of  an  adtive  living  Being; 
the  mm.ikriality  infers  its  fimple  and  uncoitipounded  nature  ;  and  its  be- 
ing fimple  and  uncompounded  infers  that  it  cannot  be  liable  to  any 
diforder  or  difeafe  in  itfelf.  The.diforder  of  matter  can  only  hinder  its 
aftivity  i  and  if  we  fliouid  fay,  it  may  be  afTecled  with  diforder  or  dif- 
eafe from  immaterial  Bdngs,  we  incur  the  thing  we  would  deny  by  this 
aflertion. 

XLTI.  That  this  notion  of  our  dreams  degenerating  into  a  wakint> 
pofleflion  is  not  entirely  new,  we  may  fee  from  thofe  Authors,  who  have 
■wricten  on  this  fubjccft  before.  Whatever  way  a  man  accounts  for  thefetwo 
phenomena,  he  will  leadily  give  the  fame  folucion  for  both  ;  there  beino- 
fuch  an  affinity  between  them.  Ariftotle  makes  but  a  very  little  variation 
of  general  hypothcfis,  to  account  for  that  which  he  calls  ecflajy;  as 
hath  been  obferved  in  N°.  38.  and  in  this  he  fays  men  forefee  things 
to  come,  as  well  as  thofe  whom  he  calls  tuS-uoVe^o;.  The  place  is  re- 
markable. And  Mr.  Locke,  after  giving  a  definition  of  dreams  in  his 
way,  adds— —"  And  whether  that  which  we  call  ecftafy,  be  not  dream- 
"  ing  with  the  eyes  open,  1  leave  to  be  examined,"  (2)  By  which  way 
of  fpeaking  it  is  plain,  he  thought  them  nearly  related,  //si'/'^j  fuppofes 
the  fame  vifions  may  happen  to  us  while  waking,  asffeeping-,  viz.  in  o-reaE 
diftempers  of  the  organs;  and  propofes  his  folution  of  dreaming  as  in- 
cluding this  particular  cafe  in  it  v  of  which  below.  And  how  explicite 
Lucretius  \%   in  this,    hath   been  noticed   above,  N°.   10.    of  the  Jaft.     Et 

qu(B  res  nobis  vigilaniibus  obvia  menteis  terrificet Indeed  fright  and  terror 

is   the  general   concomitant  of  thefe  appearances  ;.    for    but   few  perfons, 
with  Horace's  Argive,  are  entertained   then  with  gay  fights,    and  pleafino- 

(x)'  Having  defcribed  fenfation,  remembrance,  attention,  he  adds—  "  And  dreaming  itfelf 
"  is,  the  having  ideas  (whilft  the  outward  fenfes  are  itepped,  fo  diat  they  receive  not  outward  ob. 
"  jefts  with  their  ufual  quicknefs)  in  the  mind,  cot  ibggefted  by  any  external  objedb,  or 
"  known  occafion;  nor  under  any  choice  or  conduit  of  the  underllanding  at  all.  And  whether 
"  that  which  we  call  extafy,  l^c"  Let  Jrifiotlii  definition  of  a.  dream,  that  it  is  only  the 
^xirirftict,  as  in  No.  6.  be  remembered  here  i-  and  it  is  as  atfurd  that  the  bare  reprefentation,  or 
things  offered,  fltould  be  under  the  condua  or  choice  of  tlie  underflanding,  as  it  is  that  we  ihould 
fee  what  we  pleafe  only,  when  we  look  out  of  our  -window  to  the  neighbouring  fields.  As  to 
the  foulV  own  thoughts  in  dreaming,  fee  N°.6.  and  what  is  cited  ixova.  Jriftotk.  The  fouj 
leafonsM  as  confiftemly,  as  an  unexperiencedilranger  would  do,  about  new  and  unknown  objefts, 
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objedls.  However  Lucretius's  fear  was  left  the  foul  fhould  not  be  dead 
enough  ;  and  he  propofes  his  folution  to  cure  that.  Again,  jlrijiotle  would 
have  us  believe,  that  the  illufions  obtruded  on  the  imagination,  while  the 
per fott  is  feverifh,  arife  from  mechanical  motions  excited  in  the  fenfory ; 
by  telling  us  that  the  living  creatures  fometimes  feen  then  on  the  walls, 
are  nothing  but  a  few  ftrokes,  or  draughts,  which  bear  a  diftant  refem- 
blance  {a).  But  he  fhould  have  remembered,  that  we  hear  and  fee  things 
then,  though  all  is  dark  and  filent  round  us.  We  put  fome  queftions, 
and  anfwer  others,  as  if  fomebody  was  talking  with  us.  But  have  founds 
their  images  to  reprefent  them,  or  are  thofe  images  vifible  in  the  dark? 
Such  circumftances  plainly  (hew  a  caufe  more  powerful  than  a  few  ftrokes 
on  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  dealing  with  the  imagination.  And  in  the 
former  part  of  die  paragraph,  he  afligns  the  like  poor  and  unfatisfying 
reafons  for  diftraftions  arifing  from  love,  grief,  fear,  i^c.  From  hence 
then  it  appears,  I  think,  that  if  tbefe  Authors  had  accounted  for  this 
phJEnomenon  by  the  agency  of  living  invifible  B.^ings,  they  would  have 
concluded  that  waking  fpeftres  were  alfo  formed  and  reprefented  by 
thfem }  fince .  they  thought  dreams,  foffejfon  or  ecflafy,  and  aj>paritions,  all 
proceeded  from,  the  fame  caufe,  and  were  to  be  folved  the  fame  way. 

XLIII.  As  to  what  is  urged  next,  that  thefe  fpirits  muft  be  ignorant, 
abfurd,  idle,  weak,  Gfir.  otherwife  our  dreams  would  not  be  fo  trifling 
and  inconfiftent  ;  a  little  confideration  will  (hew  us,  that  they  are  not 
fuch,  and  may  yet  reprefent  our  dreams  as  fuch.  Their  knowledge  fure- 
ly  is  furprizingly  gre.it,  with  regard  to  our  nature  and  conftitution. 
They  muft  underftand,  not  only  how  fpirit  adbs  on  matter,  fince  they 
themfelves  fo  aCl  on  our  organs  {b) ;  but  alfo  how  matter  afts  on  fpirit, 

fince 

(n)  ^i»  «'*»  ~'~i  *tf;rTi((ns  iii'urj  ^ai'tsTiti,  'Cpsf  it  Tcij  Toi;^;«5,  t-'/tc  ffclKf^s  «'/*«icVijTe5  tu» 
'ih»[jt/ytim  riuirAiftiaoj.  cap.  2.  de  Infomn. 

(b)  I  have  all  along  fuppofed,  tii.it  impreffions  are  firft  made  on  the  fenfory  when  we 
dream  ;  and  that  tlie  foul  is  made  iperclpient  of  the  reprefentations,  by  means  of  thefe  impref- 
fions ;  juft  as  it  is  of  externa!  objedls,  while  we  are  awake,  by  hke  impreffions.  The  reafons 
for  this  are, />/?,  t\^e  aMt.hor\:y  oi  thojk  Writers,  whom  I  have  cited  on  this  fubje<a,  they  all 
fuppofe  motion  and  material  action  the  caufe  of  dreaming ;  and  therefore  tliat  the  organ  is 
ferimarily  afFefled.  And  ihtn  the  manner  of  our  reminifcence  of  dreams:  we  remember  them 
when  awakened,  by  the  help  of  thofe  impreffions;  juft  as  we  do  other  things  :  a  man's  face, 
for  inftancc,  is  the  fame  way  remembered  in  both  cafes,  and  leaves  the  fame  impreffions. 
Lajily,  that  the  foul  ftiould  be  dire^Jlly  affeded  by  thefe  fp;rits,  and  the  impreffions  by  which 

we 
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fince  they  fo  afFeA  thefe  ■  organs,  that  they  afFecl  the  foul,  in  the  man- 
ner by  them  defigned.  They  mufl  have  an  intuition  of  the  fccrets  of 
material  nature,  to  us  infcrutable  in  our  prefent  flate ;  and  know  the 
occult  methods  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  inftituted,  by  which  the 
nerves  aflxft  the  fenfory,  and  it  affefts  the  foul  •,  fince  they  imitate  thefe 
fo  well,  that  the  natural  ohje5ls  themfelves  could  not  produce  the  repre- 
fentation  more  to  the  life.  If  we  juftly  admire  the  fubtilty  of  God's 
work  ;  what  may  we  think  of  'imitating  or  copying  it  ?  Can  this  be  the 
work  of  chance,  or  unintelligent  niechanifm  ?  I  really  think  it  is  a  fpecies  of 
Atheifm  to  affirm  it.  The  divifibility  of  matter  foon  carries  the  fine 
operations  of  nature  out  of  our  view  ;  becaufe  we  receive  information, 
only  through  organs  of  the  fame  matter.  It  is  impofTible  therefore  fuch 
organs  fhould  help  us  to  difcover  the  nice  workmanfliip  and  contexture  of 
their  own  parts,  or  any  thing  in  any  other  objedl  below  particles  of  a 
certain  fize  in  themfelves.  No  optical  improvement  will  ever  efFedt  this. 
Such  is  the  neceflary  imperfeftion  of  material  organs  :  but  the  manner  in 
which  vegetation  is  performed  ;  the  whole  theory  of  the  animal  oeconomy  ; 
the  fecret  fprings  of  motion  in  our  bodies  ;  the  imperceptible  tremor  of 
each  little  fibre  ;  what  fhare  it  hath  in  producing  the  effeft  ;  and  how  ic 
is  to  be  otherwife  ftruck,  that  it  may  produce  fuch  a  variation  from  the 
common  method,  as  beft  fuits  the  reprefentation  they  defign,  (infomuch 
that  the  very  deviations,  and  monjlrous  ugly  things  they  reprefent,  feem  to 
fliew  mdft  skill  ;)  thefe  things,  I  fay,  muft  lie  open  and  pervious  to  their 
view  ;  fince  their  perception  of  them  doth  not  depend  upon  particles  of 
any   fize. 

XLIV.  Their  power  and  knowledge  doth  not  reach  to  the  exciting  of 
vifion  only  ;  they  affeft  the  auditory  nerves  themfelves,  or  that  part 
which  thofe  nerves  afi"e£t,  fo  as  to  produce  the  fame  fenfation  in  the  foul, 
and  excite  the  fame  ideas  in  it,  as  if  the  words   of  that   language  which 

we  remember,  refleded  back  by  it  on  the  fenfory,  recedes  farther  from  our  philofophy,  and 
manner  of  conception,  and  the  method  of  nature,  which  God  hath  inftituted,  which  is  the  very 
reverie  of  this.  Yet  if  any  fhould  contend,  that  this  laft  method  is  the  true  one  ;  it  would 
rather  heighten,  than  diminifh  the  wonderful  power  and  knowidge  of  tliefe  Beings,  tiiat  they 
Ihould  effeft  the  fame  things,  by  a  contrary  method  to  that  which  the  God  of  nature  h.v.h  infti- 
tuted, and  more  ftrongly  prove  all  that  is  inferred  in  this  whole  feftion.  To  gmnt  tha'.  the 
tnatUr  of  the  fenfory  is  not  firfi  and  direStly  ailed  uf  on,  'bcotild  he  to  ajirt,  J  think,  injieej  of  de- 
nying, an  immaterial  caufe  of  dreams. 
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we  underftand,  were  audibly  pronounced,  to  the  hearing  of  by-ftanders. 
This  is  a  flrange  appearance,  and  full  of  conviflion  !  It  cannot  feem  to  us  to 
be  the  elFeifl  of  ordinary  power  and  knowledge,  if  we  confider  the  matter 
attentively.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  reafon  itfelf  is  reprefented,  and 
-rational  ideas  conveyed:  which  could  not  be  done  but  by  a  rational  Being, 
Articulate  founds  itand  for  ideas;  and  thefe  confiltently  put  together  are 
the  eft"e<5l  of  ratiocination.  AVhat  caufc  but  a  rational  one  could  do 
this  ?  Moreover,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  fame  Beings  could  not  do  the  fame 
thing,  in  any  other,  or  all  other  languages  -,  for  men  of  all  languages 
hear  ihefe  internal  difcourfes,  each  in  his  own,  without  an  interpreter  :  but 
becaufe  we  could  not  undcriland  another.  Tims  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, which  is  accounted  fo  high  an  accompliftimcnt  among  men, 
which  cofts  them  fo  much  pains,  and  confumes  fo  much  of  their  time, 
though  poffeffed  by  thefe  Beings  in  perfection,  cofts  them  no  ftudy  ;  nor 
is  to  be  reckoned  any  part  of  their  natural  endowments ;  fince  by  nature 
they  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  it  (for  feparate  fpirics  do  not  communicate 
perceptions  by  articulate  founds^  but  is  as  fmall  an  accej/hry  to  thofe 
perfcdions  which  are  natural  to  them  ;  as  any  thing  we  know  can  be  to 
their  knowledg!.  What  fhall  we  fay,  when  the  foul  is  made  to  read  fe- 
veral  coherent  fentences  of  a  Book  in  a  dream,  which  is  no  more  than 
fome  people   really,  not  to  fay  frequently,  experience  {c)?  The  foul  cer- 

fc-)  1  ftall  here  ghe  the  obfei-vatiohs  of  a  late  ingenious  Author  on  this  particular,  from 
■SpeHator  i&J-  conceming  which  I  fpoke  fomething  N°  17.  above.  But  in  dreams  it  is 
numderful  to  ehferi-e,  ni't/fj  luhat  a  Jprightline/s  and  alacrity  pe  [the  foul]  exerts  her/elf.  The 
foxv  171  fpeech  make  unpremeditated  harangues,  or  cowverfe  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but  little 
tcquainted  'with.  11.  e  gra-ve  abound  in  fleajantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  ^wit.  There 
is  not  a  man  painful  anion  of  the  mind  than  in-vention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  'works  ivith  that  eafe 
vnd  aiti-vity,  thai  'we  are  not  fenfihle  'when  the  faculty  is  imployed.  For  injlance,  I  believe  every 
ane  font  time  or  other  dreams,  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ;  in  'which  cafe  the  in'ven- 
tion  prompts  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is   impofcd  upon,  and  mifiakes  its  ovjn  fuggefiions  for  the  eom- 

tofitions  of  another -Although  he  is  miiVikcrl,  as  to  the  efficient  caufe  here;  yet  it  is  not  to 

be  fuppofed,  that  a  perfon  of  Aich  candor  would  have  written  fo,  without  experience  of  the 
things  in  which  he  inllances.  But  if  the  example  of  N°  7.  on  which  the  argument  there  pro- 
ceeds, had  been  fo  full  and  explicite,  it  would  poflibly  have  been  fiifpeiSle.l,  as  contrived  on  pur- 
pofe.  Therefore  I  liave  all  along  cliofen  to  argue  from  cafes  a  little  under  the  truth.  The 
foul  could  not  aft  in  flecp,  and  not  be  confcious  of  its  own  aftion.  And  if  what  it  is  con- 
fcious  of  doing  itfelf,  be  above  what  it  could  do  while  awake,  as  fpeaking  readily  in  a  lan- 
guage i,t  is  but  little  acquainted  with,  haranguing,  £5V.  \vhich  is  perhaj-s  not  impoffible;  I 
Ihould  think  eiien  this  could  not  be  accouiHed  for,  without  intercfting  fome  fuperior  caufe  :  fince 
certainly  its  own  natural  powers  cannot  b;  '  rendered  greater,  or  quicker  in  fleep,  than  other- 
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tahily  doch  not  lay  thefe  fentences  in  prinr,  and  then  read,  them,  as  if  ic 
knew  nothing  of  its  own  induflry,  and  adion  {d).  All  Mr.  Locke's 
reafoniiig,  ngainjl  a  mard  thinking  witboul  being  csiifcious  of  any  thought  at 
all  (in  which  it  is  flrange  if  he  had  ajiy  adverfary)  may  be  applied  di- 
reclly  to  this  cafe.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  it  ought  to  be  two  diftin^ 
AgenU^  as  has  been  furd  before.  And  to  make  tl^fe  hoohy  and  this  "dorit- 
ten  fubje£},  the  efFefi:  of  chance,  or  of  any  caufe  working  mechanically, 
is  fomething  like  Enmus''s  Annals  Icing  compiled  by  a  fortuitous  jumble  cf 
letters.  To  be  reduced  to  fay  any  thing  like  this,  is  a  fign  that  a  man 
hath  a  bad  caufe  in  hand  ;  and  can  allow  himftlf  to  Jay  things,  without 
being  convinced   of  them  ;    which    is   the    worft   difpofition  .  in   the  world 

for 

(d)  There  was  a  particular  objeiSion  raifed  againllthe  argument  in  N°  6.  which  becaufe  it  re- 
fers to  fomething  fpoken  of  in  this  paragraph,  I  have  referved  to  be  confidered  here,  as  I  promifed 
in  the  Note  (i).  It  is  as  follows.  "  Againfl  your  argument  brought' to  prove  that  die  foul 
'■■  itfelf  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  troublefome  reprcfentations  in  dreaming,  tliere  feems  place  for  an 
"  exception  ;  that  by  the  force  of  its  own  imaginative  power  it  can  reprefent  fuch  things  to  it 
"  felf  while  awake  ;  as  xom:erJi)ig  iv'ith  others,  being  upon  a  frecipice,  recalling  the  Tnenttny  of 
"  imminent  dr,nger,  and  the  like ;  which  it  can  work  up  to  caufe  troublefome  paffions,  fuch 
"  as  fear  and  horrour ;  TPT}y  then  may  it  not  be  fuppofcct,  by  the  force  of  imagination,  'which  exerts 
"  itjelf  infleep,  to  do  the  fame?  There  is  a  memorable  ftory  to  this  purpofe,  of  a  Gentleman 
"  who  in  the  time  of  fnow  rode  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ;  and  being  told  at  his  arrival 
'•'  in  the  city,  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  it  made  fuch  an  irnpreffion  upon  him,  that  he  in- 
"  ftantly  died.  It  is  owned  that  in  your  forty  fourth  paragraph,  there  are  fome  inftances, 
"  which  it  feems  not  eafy  to  reduce  to  this  fuppofition." 

But  with  much  fubmiffion,  'when  the  foul  reprefents    to  itfelf  njuhik  il'C  are  a-wah,    objeeis  of 
fear  and  horrour,  it  is  confcious   that  it  doth  this  itfelf ;  in  fleep  it  is  quite  otherwife  :  whence 
there  is  no  parity  to  infer  that   it  is  equally  adlive  in  both  cafes.     "That  the  foul  exerts  its   imr, 
ginati've  pcFwer  infleep,  'without  knotving  that  it  doth  it,  is  the  point  in   debate,  and  ought  to  be 
proved.     The  inftance  of  the  Gentleman  iL-ho  died  upon  ref.eSling  on  the  danger  he  wms  in,  feems  quite 
different,  and  mull  be  differently  accounted  for.     Allowing  this  particular  example  to  be  literally 
rrue  (lince  many  fuch  ftories  are  told)  the  reafon  of  his  fudden  death,  feems  to    be  the  fame,  ssi 
when  one  dies  with  a  fudden  exceffive  joy.     There  are  two  inftances  of  this  kind  given  by  Livy' 
after  the  overthrow  at  Un-cfmenus ;  Two  Mothers  having  heard  that  their  fms  were  killed    in  the ' 
battle,  upon  feeing  them  return  fafe,  dropt  down  dead  with  the  fudden  excefs  of  joy.     [ — Fae:.' 
mitiarum  pracipue  i£  gaudia  iu/ignia  erant,  (jf  lueliis.     Unam  in  ip/a  porta,  fofpite  filio,  repente  oh-  ' 
lato,  in  confpedu  ejus  expiraffe  ferunt ;    alteram,  cui  mors  filii  falso  7:uncia:a  erat,  mafam  fedenten 
domi,  ad primum  confpeBum  redeuntis  flii  gaudio  nimio  exanimatam,  lib.  22.  cap.  y.]     And  accord, 
ingly  fome  caution  is  to' be  ufed  in  acquainting  peribns  vvidi  unexpefted  news  that  are  extremelv 
good,  or  extremely  bad,  left  the  bare  relation  of  them  fhould  prove  fatal.     The  reafon  of  this  I 
leave  for  otters  to  affign  ;  but  it  feems  to  be  a  fudden  and  inftantaneous  effefl,  where  there  is   no 
room  for  'working  up  the  memory  of  pajl  danger,  to  caufe  the  troublefome  pajjions  of  fear  and  honour, 
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for  findin»  out  truth.  And  fuch  confiderations  as  thefe  made  me  fay^. 
N°  10.  that  the  fame  kind  of  argument,  that  proves  the  material  world 
was  made  by  a  living,  intelligent  caufe,  proves  alfo  that  our  dreams  are 
contrived,  and  reprefented  to  us  by  fuch  a  caufe. 

XLV.  Thus  it  by  no  means  appears,  that  thefe  Beings  are  ignorant, 
or  weak;  and  from  this  it  follows,  that  we  cannot  fay  they  are  abfurd 
or  contradiftory  *,  though  we  cannot  find  out  the  reafon  of  every  inco- 
herent fcene  they  prefent  to  the  foul  in  fleep.  They  may  have  the  fpight- 
ful  defi'^n  to  endeavour  to  infult  and  confound  human  reafon  by  fome  of 
them.  They  cannot  excite  in  us  contradidory,  or  felf-deftruftive  ideas ; 
for    the   wildeft    ideas  in  fleep   are  as  confident  and    real    ideas,    becaufe 

as  the  obieftlon  fuppofes.  If  a  man  ihould  read  a  letter,  look  upon  a  precipice,  hear  en  account  of 
the  death  of  a  friend,  ^c.  which  fliould  have  this  fatal  effeft  upon  him  ;  the  foul  would  be 
■baffi-ve  in  receiving  thefe  imprejpom  which  produce  it.  Perhaps  the  qiiickmfs  of  the  furprize 
caufes  the  foul  [mechanically,  and  neceffarily]  to  mal.e  fuch  an  effort  on,  or  give  fuch  a  fiock. 
(if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  to  the  animal  fpirits,  as  flops  at  once  all  the  vital  motions.  Something 
like  this  feems  to  happen,  though  in  a  lefs  degree,  on  Jcveral  other  fudden  furprizes ;  the  body. 
ftarts  or  is  fuddenly  ihaken  with  this  effort  orjhock,  the  heart  palpitates  for  fome  time,  and  the 
pulfe  beats  quick  ;  all  which  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent ;  the  foul  is  paffive  or  neceflary  in  this  cafe, 
and  doth  not  ivcrk  up  the  paffions.  And  from  this  laft  particular  we  may  conceive  how  the  confti- 
tntion  of  the  brain  itfelf  may  be  difordered  or  Ihattered,  (fo  to  fpeak)  and  the  exercife  of  reafon 
be  difturbed  for  ever  afterwards ;  as  in  many  cafes  we  fee  it  is,  by  fudden/^ar,  la^e,  grief,  dif-, 
appointment,  &c.  concerning  which  I  have  fpoke  N''4i. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  then  the  foul  is  firjl  aBed  upon,  by  fome  objeft  which  caufes  thefe  fub. 
fequent  emotions,  that  prove  fatal  or  hurtful ;  but  this  cannot  be  applicable  to  fliew  that  the  foul 
may  prefent  to  itfelf  painful  and  uneafy  obje£h  in  fleep,  without  knowing  that  it  doth  fo. 
It  is  here  likewife/r/?  aae'd  upon  by  fome  objeft  from  without;  and  the  objeftion,  when  right- 
ly confideied,  feems  rather  to  confirm  than  weaken  the  argument  it  is  brought  againft.  To 
fay  the  force  of  imagination  exerts  itfelf  in  feep  without  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  foul,  is  to  fup- 
pofe  the  foul  unconfcious  in  its  operations;  in  which  cafe  \<c  may  aff.rm  or  deny  any  thing  concerning 
it  at  pleafure;  or  if  in  fleep  the  imaginative  power  exerts  itfelf^  without  the  wiO  and  confci- 
oufnefs of  the  imagining  Being  [tlie  foul]  it  muft  be  a  dijUna  agent,  inflead  of  a  faculty  belong- 
ing to  an  agent.  And  not  to  be  confcious  of  one  part  of  its  own  confcioufnefs,  at  the  fame 
time  precijdy  that  it  is  confcious  of  another  part  of  it,  is  altogetlier  abfurd,  and  deftro)  s  the 
evidence  which  arifes  from  felf-confcioufncfs,  as  has  been  often  faid.  If  the  inftances  in  this 
paragraph  do  not  agree  with  the  fuppofition  in  the  objeftion,  (as  is  candidly  owned)  why  fliouId 
any  other  agree  with  it,  where  there  is  the  fame  dijiinaim  and  di-verfty  of  confcioufnefs  ?  If  the 
foul  doth  not  form  and  prefent  to  MeM  the  fent£nccs  in  a  book,  why  fhouIJ  it  form  and  prefent 
to  itfelf,  any  other  objeft  feen  in  fleep,  in  beholding  which  it  is  confcious  of  being  pafEve,  and 
ofteB  iuYolwitary  ?  But  of  all  thefe  particulais  enough  hath  be:n  faid  above.. 
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actually  perceived,  as  the  foberefl;  ideas  v/e  have  while  awake.  But  they 
may  excite  in  us  ideas  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  external  material 
objeds  ;  and  therefore  with  the  ideas  thefe  excite  in  us,  defigning  to  en- 
tangle and  perplex  our  reafon.  However,  it  will  no  more  follow  from 
this,  that  the  idea  of  .t  monfter,  with  one  eye  as  large  as  a  fhield, 
many  hands,  and  fo  tall  that  a  tower  might  ftand  trtween  his  legs  •,  with 
as  many  other  deviations  from  the  prefent  form  and  ftature  of  a  man's  bo- 
dy, as  we  pleafe  to  add  ;  it  vi'xW  no  more  follow,  I  fay,  that  fuch  an 
idea  is  contradinory,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  idea  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  than 
that  the  idea  of  a  man  is  con  trad idory,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  idea  of  fuch 
a  monfter.  Both  ideas  are  equally  real,  though  the  objcifls  of  both  dd 
not  equally  exift  ab  extra:  It  would  not  be  a  juft  inference,  that  the 
idea  of  a  Negro  is  a  tontradiftory  idea,  becaufe  it  is  not  the  ide'i  of  a 
-white  man :  and  the  other  is  no  better.  This  objedtion  from  the  contra- 
diftorinefs  of  our  dreams,  founds  big  at  firft,  and  feems  very  unpromifmg 
to  be  accounted  for  ;  and  yet  it  hath  nothing  terrible  in  it  but  the  bare 
found  ;  only  we  are  too  often  furprized,  and  grant  a  thing  thrdugh  inat- 
tention, which  we  fhould  not.  Nay  farther^  we  mXy  bb'ferve  that  there 
IS  no  impoffibility,  why  fuch  a  monfler  as  is  jCifl:  now  fuppofed,  might 
not  exift  ^  parte  natures.  Whatever  is  conceivable,  may  be  -performed  by  fome 
power ;  and  nothing  is  a  mark  of  impoffibility,  but  a  felf-deftrudlivenefs 
in  the  idea  ;  fuch  as,  that  a  part  may  be  bigger  than  the  whole.  And 
no  Being  can  prompt  us  with  fuch  an  idea,  whether  afleep  or  awake. 
For  it  is  at  firft  impoffible  to  the  conception.  If  it  were  poflible  to  con- 
ceive fuch  an  idea,  the  objedt  of  it  might  be  made"  to  exift  from  without. 
Thus  thefe  powers  may  endeavour  to  confound  human  reafon  fophifti- 
cally,  by  furprifing  us  through  inattention,  to  allow  that  an  objedl  feen, 
inconfiftent  with  another  real  objed,  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent ;  and  to  ren- 
der fufpeded  the  foundations  of  evidence  and  certainty,  by  engaging  us 
to  confent  to  falfe  fa£isy  and  unreal  appearances,  in  the  unguarded  hours 
of  fleep  :  But  we  may  fee  through  the  artifice  when  we  are  awake  ;  and 
it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  take  part  with  them  then  {e). 

XL VI.  This 

(e)  It  will  perhaps  be  faid  that  all  this,  concerning  tJie  invidious  nature  of  thefe  Beings,  is 
only  a  fuppofition.  But  I  anfvver,  i .  It  is  not  a  contradiaory  fuppofition,  and  therefore  is  fuf- 
jicient  to  account  for  the  poffibility  of  the  point  objeded  to-  2.  It  is  not  my  fuppofitior.,  but  as 
old  as  any  thing  whereof  we  have  records.  Plutarch  tells  us  it  was  rw*  ^iau  !ra?icc,S»  M'-yci,  that 
there  were  pxJA*  hnitdnx  nxl  fixT-imvx,  x^o<rip^o,i,Tx.  Tor;  iyaS-cTi   *»*)«'!n,  &c.     I  might  bring 
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■•  XLVI.  This  imputation  on  the  rational  nature  of  the  foul,  from  the 
inconfiftency  of  our  dreams,  will  thus  appear  fufEciently  taken  off,  if 
what  hath  been  faid  in  feveral  parts  above  be  here  remembered.  For, 
firfl-,  thefe  fcenes  are  only  inconfillent,  confidered  with  refpedl  to  ob- 
jeds  that  really  exift  ;  but  not  abfolutdy  contradiJfory,  as  has  been  fhewn 
juft  before.  Secondly,  They  are  not  the  work  of  the  foul  itfelf,  but 
involuntarily  obtruded  upon  it  ;  and  it  is  as  paffive,  and  as  much  under 
neceflity  of  beholding  them,  as  of  beholding  the  greateft  beauties  in  the 
creation.  Thirdly,  It  hath  been  fhewn  not  only  convenieat,  but  even  ne- 
cejfary,  upon  the  account  of  the  body,  that  the  region  of  memory  fliould 
be  covered  up  in  fleep,  fo  that  thefe  objedls,  though  fantaftical,  muft 
appear  real.  Fourthly,  The  foul  may  be  made  to  behold  the  like  fan- 
taftical  objeds,  even  while  we  are  awake,  and  to  take  them  for  real. 
The  objedlions  feem  to  make  it  a  reproach  on  the  foul,  that  any  Being 
in  nature  fhould  be  fuperior  to  it,  or  able  to  impofe  upon,  or  terrify  ir. 
Why  Ihould  not  Brutus,  or  Dion,  have  taken  the  vifions  that  were  offered 
to  them  for  fomething  real  ;  fince  as  real  impreffions  were  made  on  the 
fenfory  to  produce  them,  as  if  the  objefts  had  exifted  externally  .''  Thefe 
impreffions  are  the  marks  from  which  we  infer  the  real  external  exiftence 
of  any  ohje£i  at  any  time.     Let  a  man  fuppofe  that  like  imaginary  fcenes 

many  inftances  to  fliew  that  the  word  ^(fjum,  as  it  is  ufed  by  the  beft  \vTiters  of  antiquity, 
conllantly  infers  this  fuppofition ;  and  that  from  hence  came  the  words  lu^ccl/jiim  and  x«»oJ<«i'^«7, 
to  exprefs  a  fortunate  or  unhappy  man.     I  might  give  HiJiotTs  authority  ; 

Bnt,  laftly,  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve  thaf  this  is  not  a  hart  fupfojition.  For  as  the  exift- 
ence of  fuch  Beings  in  general,  cannot  be  called  a  fuppofition,  when  it  is  proved  by  natural 
fhanomina ;  io  the  dmier lily  of  their  natures  cannot  be  called  a  fuppofition,  when  it  is  fhewn  by 
the  diverfity  of  thefe  pha:nomena.  It  is  from  the  natuie  of  the  effe^T,  that  we  come  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  caufe  in  any  cafe.  Would  it  not  be  abfurd  to  afcribe  hurtful  efft&s  to  a  beneficent 
and  good  caufe  ?  and  ftiU  more  abfurd  to  afcribe  thefe  effefts  to  the  \trf  frfi  Caufe?  And  yet  there 
is  a  plain  neceflity  of  falling  into  this  abfurdity,  without  allowing  a  caufe  of  a  different  nature. 
Men  do  not  confider  that  by  denying  fecondary  and  imperfedl  caufes,  they  load  the  veiy 
perfefteft  of  Beings  with  all  that  is  mean  and  un^vorthy.  The  truth  is,  they  have  not  been 
accuftomed  to  think,  any  caufe  at  all  neceflary ;  and  therefore  reckon  a  man  extremely  unrea- 
fonable  to  pretend  to  iafift  on  the  neceflity  of  a  caufe  to  produce  9R  effeft  >  or  of  a  different  caufe 
to  produce  an  efFei\  of  quite  an  oppofiK  nature. 
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'fpere  offered  to  him,  and  then  weigh  the  matter  fairly  with  himfelf :  if  he 
thinks  he  could  not  be  deceived,    he  mufl  fuppofe  himfelf  to  have  fome 
fupernatural  faculty  of  dijlinguifniig,  which  men  are  not  endued  with.     But 
allowing  he   fhould  not  be  inipofed  upon,  but  know  the  objecfts  feen  to 
be  only  imaginary  ;  what  would  he  think  of  fuch  a  vifion  that  was  thus 
offered  to  him?     He  mud  certainly  conclude  xhtit  fome  very  exiraordinary 
Caufe  produced  it,  and  perhaps  would  then  be  no  lefs  terrified  than  if  it  were 
otherwife.     And  laftly,  what  the  foul  itfelf  does  or  thinks  in  fleep,  is  much 
the  fame  with  what  it  would  do  or  think  in  like  circumftances,  if  we  were 
awake.     And  indeed  if  a  man  will  confider  the  different  accidents  of  this 
kind  that  happen  to  perfons  both  while  afleep   and  while  awake,  (and  the 
latter  perhaps  without  any  previous  diforder  of  the  bodyj  he  will  conceive 
it  very  poffible,  that   our  waking  thoughts  might  be  all  as  inconfiftent,  as 
now  our  dreams  are  ;  and  our  thoughts  in  fleep  as  confiftent  as  our  thoughts 
are  now  by  day.      So  incompetent  a  principle  is  the  matter  of  the  body,   or 
the  right  difpofition  of  that  matter,  to  afcrihe  the  perfeSfion  of  rational  thinking  to  I 
Mr.  Locke,  in  a  place  taken  notice  of  above  (/),  feems  to  charge  this  a 
confequent  upon  the  aflercion  of  fome  of  his  adverfaries  ;  and  yet  imme- 
diately after,    I  think,    he  makes  it  appear  to    be  his  own  opinion.      He 
fays,  "  This  I  would  willingly  be  fatisfied  in.    Whether   the  foul  when  ic 
"  thinks    thus  apart,    and  as   it  were  feparate  from  the   body,    afls  lefs 
''  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it,  or  no  :  if  its  feparate  thoughts 
"  are  lefs  rational,   then  "Thefe  Men  muft  fay  that  the  fmd  owes  the  per- 
*■<■  feElion  of  rational  thinking  to  the  ^0^31 :  if  it  does  not,  'tisi  a  wonder  tha^ 
"  our  dreams  fhould  be,  for  the  moft  part,  {6.  frivolous  and  irrational." 
Here  this  abfurdity  is  firft  made  a  confcquence  of  what  Thefe  Men  fay  ;  and 
immediately  it  is  furmifed  that  the  quality   of  our  dreams  fliews   this   ab- 
furdity to  be  fa(^.     This  is  really  a  fcrange  way  of  proceeding,  to  fhuffle 
over  the  odioufnef^  of  an  infinuationUipon.  o//5;^n  ;  and  in  c?ik  they  fhould 
difo-wn ^t*  a,nd  //:)i7/  aVf/^wT^a/zr^  frohi . which  he  would   infer' jt,  {viz,  that 
the  foiil;  thinks -witTiout  being' confcious  of  itVto' endeavOuV' to  prove  it. 
by  an  appearance,    which   he  has   ready  at  hand.'     thefe  Men  deny  that 
the  foul  thinks  lefs  or  more  rationally,  without  being  confcious  of  it ;  and 
therefore  any  confequence  of  fuch  a  pofition  :  but  who  is  it  here  that  ap- 
peals to  the  frivolofifnefs  and  irrationality  of  our  Dreams  to   fhew,  that  the 
foul .  owes ' '  ^e "l  pecfeaiori ' ' oF^ dcibnal  rijithking-  to  the^  trody -i* "'  Mr.  Locke 
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(liould  have  told  us  what  were  his  own  fentiments  of  this  affair;  and, 
if  it  were  an  abfurdity,  fhewn  us  how  it  was  to  be  avoided  ;  but  firft 
to  endeavour  to  turn  it  over  upon  his  adverf.iries,  as  fomething  very  un- 
juftifi.'.ble,  which  therefore  fhev/ed  the  abfurJity  of  iheir  opinion,  and  then 
to  endeavour  to  j)rove  it,  was  altogether  fingular.  Here  he  fuppofes  that 
the  foul:  icfelf  produces  all  it  hears  and  fees  in  flcep,  that  it  thinl-cs  apart 
and  feparately  at  that  time,  and  exerts  the  utmoft  perfeiflioh.  it  is  capable 
of,  when  defticute  of  the  help  of  the  body.  How  unjuft  and  unaccurate 
a  rcprcfentation  of  the  appearance  is  this  ! 

This  phaenomenon  of  deep  and  dreaming  therefore,  which  hath  been 
-made'  u'fe'  of  to  exalt  the  nature  of  matter,  and  deprefs  the  perfeftion 
of  the  foul,  rightly  confidered  fliews  the  very  contrary.  It  is  upon  the 
account  of  the  body  that  the  aiftivity  of  the  foul  is  reflS-ained,  that  the 
region  of  memory  is  covered  up,  and  by  the  means  of  the  body  that  the 
foul  is  liable  to  be  impofed  upon.  The  oppoficion  of  appearances  ob- 
fervable  in  this  flate,  (of  fatigue  and  acfivhy,  of  tnfenfibUit'j  and  life,  at 
the  fame  time)  cannot  fail  to  fhcw  us  the  oppofite  natures  of  the  two 
conftituent  parts  of  our  compofition.  If  this  oppofilion  of  appearances  had 
been  Jels,  or  our  conllitution  more  perfeft,  perhaps  we  could  not  have 
obferved  thefe  different  natures  with  fo  much  eafe  and  certainty.  If  all 
had  been  a  blank  of  thought  and  confcioufnefs  in  fleep,  the  foul  would 
have  feemed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  body:  if  there  had  been 
fio  difference  of  thought  and  confcioufnefs  then  and  at  other  times,  the 
body  would  have  appeared  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  foul ;  nor 
could  tlie  thinking  principle  have  been  fo  diftinguilhable.  There  are  fo 
many  ufeful  and  inftruftive  appearances  belonging  to  this  phfenom.enon,  that 
I  am  fure  a  curious,  fair  Enquirer  would  not  wiQi  it  removed  out  of 
nature.  Whatever  the  Sceptick  may  fay,  he  feeks  to  deny,  diminijh,  or 
pervert  every  circumftance  relating  to  it.  How  uncomfortable  would  it  be 
to  lie  down  in  a  temporary  ftate  of  non-exiflence!  How  delightful  is  it 
to  think  that  there  is  a  laorld  of  fpirits  ;  that  we  are  furrounded  with 
intelligent  living  Beings,  rather  than  ^n  a  lonely,  unconfciom  Univerfe,  a 
wildernefs  of  matter  !  It  is  a  pledge  given  us  of  immortality  itfelf,  and  that 
we  fhall  not  be  extinguilhed  all  at  once,  nor  cut  off  from  exiflence. 
ic  is  true,  we  are  fometimes  infulted  with  painful  illufions:  but  we  are 
at  other  times  gratified  by  more  friendly  Powers.  It  is  pleafant  to  think 
that  infinite  Goodnefs  rules  over  all  ;  this  is  a  rational  fecurity.  Were  there 
no  other  thing,  the  difcovery  itfelf  is  worth  all  the  pain  we  fuffer.  This  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  is  offered  to  us  as  a  counter-part  to  dead  matter.  I  cannot 
repeat  it  too  often,  Every  thing  is  beji  as  God  hath  ordered  it.  Nothing 
ib  ordered  is  void  of  inftruftion.  Who  that  is  rational  would  chufe  to 
be  without  thefe  intimations  of  an  after-exiftence  ?  But  to  return  and  fhew 
other  reafons,  why  the  fcenes  offered  may  be   wild  and  incoherent. 

XLVII.  The  indifpofition  of  the  body  may  hinder  the  perfe^lion  and 
confiftenc-j  of  the  fchemes  defigned.  For,  fince  thefe  Beings  immediately 
affed:  the  organ,  and  by  it  the  foul ;  fome  indifpofitions  of  the  organ 
muft  indifpofe  it  for  their  defigns,  and  marr  the  confiftency  of  their 
fchemes.  We  fee  an  indifpofed  organ  often  hinders  real  external  objefts 
from  raifing  the  fame  fenfations  in  the  foul.  Some  indifpofitions  of  the  head 
fo  affedt  the  eyes,  that  the  perfpe^ive  of  all  objedis  is  much  marred  j  the 
images  are  dijiorted,  or  the  objefts  are  thrown  off  to  a  great  diflance, 
or  they  feem  to  dance  ^nd  wheel  roundj  though  the  outward  imprefTions 
are  the  fame  as  at  other  times.  And  hence,  more  probably  the  confufion  of 
dreams  after  eating  -,  than  a  not- dreaming.,  as  Arijlotle  lays.  When  the  natu- 
ral method  of  perception  may  be  thus  vitiated  ;  we  may  warrantably  fay, 
the  like  muft  happen  to  the  imprefllons  made  by  any  other  caufe.  The 
rapid  motion  of  the  blood  in  a  fever  muft  of  courfe  difturb  fuch  re- 
frefentations ;  as  the  moving  of  water  (hatters  the  images  it  would  other- 
wife  reprefent  entire  (^).  Sick  mens  dreams  are  proverbially  wild.  Ho- 
race  compares    a  poem  to    them,  where    no  part  is    of   a  piece  with  the 

(g)  It  is  worth  ones  while  to  confider  the  following  explication  of  this  particular  from 
Arijlotk,  which  is  no  lefs  applicable  here,  than  to  his  hypothefis  ;  and  which  therefore  I  (hall 
tranfcribe  at  large,  "iife  (fays  he)  leaSa's-sf  e'l.  iyfi?,  ica  a-^o^ic  xtvl}  n;,  ort  /ah  ijit  (pdmiTai  hSit- 
\vi  •  iri  Si  (pxitiTUi  f)jn,  iti^afjkfhiist  e'e  traftifTsci,  wfi  ^»\tiiheu  »?,^ei<iy,  ii  tloi  iftr  ■  MiuAia-atTef 
ii,  xxSccfce  Kcu  (pMifa.  Ovrv  xai  it  t5  «xdeu'jfir,  ra  (puyTXT/AiiiTX,  k«(  a!  vnoMtTTot  xm.s'Ui,  «»" 
rv/A/lSaiiiiva-ai  r'no  t«»  aiir^i^aTav,  ors  ft/i>  Cue  [//ilQitsi  iV^;  t??  ii^yiyultc;  Kitiitrcut,.  apxt.'^orron 
necfATTciv'     o7i    ds    TiTGt^ecyfjbivui  ^utyoyTxi    ul     oyei?,    x-x)   n^ATtuhi^^     y.Ki    oOy.    ippoffjc/ivx     rtt     huTnta 

»fc»  TO*?  ft,i^u.y^ti>*xMii,  y.a)  Trv^irrxFi,  Kxl  ciiajjitimi.  cap.  2.  De  infomn.  See  here  N''33.  above. 
As  this  is  remarkable,  I  (hall  give  a  travjlation  of  it  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may  not 
underftand  the  origmal.  "  As  any  liquor  (fays  tlie  Authoi)  if  it  be  jumbled,  fometimes  repre- 
fents  no  image  at  all,  and  fometimes  reprefents  the  Image  dillorted,  and  different  from,  what  it 
flsould  be  ;  but  if  the  liquor  be  undifturbed,  the  image  appears  plain  and  confpicuous :  fo  in 
fleep,  the  (pxirda-fiXTu,  and  tmprejjiuns  fometimes  djf^ppear  altogether,  when  the  forefaid  mo- 
tions are  ftrong ;  and  fometimes  the  ^ifiom  are  mif  fhaped  and  monftrous,  and  the  appearances 
but  flender,  and  vvca^lv  impfelTed  5  as  happens  to  melanchoUd  and  feveri/h  perfons,  or  thofe 
who  are  dmtik. 

reft.- 


reft  (by  In  the  morning, 'when  the  indifpofuion  that 'caufes  a  confufion 
in  the  brain,  is  w£ll  near  worn  ofF,  our  dreams  begin  to  be  more  clear 
and  intelligible  j.as  the  £ame  yf^^Zwr  obferves,  and  our  experience  con- 
firms (/ 9.  And-there'cbftftderaiionsrhotNorilyramlwer  the  prefeHt  ■dijjiailti, 
but  explain  amther\  m  Ihewing  that'  all  ^Itlie.  arguments  for  our  dreams 
beino-  mechanical,  agree  well  enough  with  the  prefent  conclufion.  What 
is  mechanical  will  bear  to  .be  explained  ///V.WiJ}' •,  biu  -Nvhat  is/fpontane- 
pus,  living,  rational,  will  never  endure  to  be  explained  mechauicqlly.  A- 
■o-ain,  they  may  at  other  times  offer  to  the  imagination  .fuch  wild  and 
frightful  figures,  as  they  know  m.uft  natutiiHy  terrify  the  fpul  » whi:h 
feems  probable  from  xMt.  frightful  appearances  thdil  are  made  to  accom- 
pany the  difeafe  called  the  Jnaihis,  fpoken  of  before.  .Bcfides,  as  there 
mav  be  a  contrariety  among  themfclves  in  their  inclinations  and  defigns, 
fo  they  may  induftrioufly  marr  each  other's  reprefentacions,  and  impede  the 
effeds  of  each  other's  power  :  for  there  may  be  emulation  and  oppofi- 
tion  amono-  them,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  natures,  and  extent 
of  their  power.  Now,  according  to  the  obfervacion  in  N"  35..  fince  the 
fundamental  truth  is  certain  ;  it  -is  enough  to  take  off  the  prefcnt  diffi- 
culty, that  there  is  no  open  ahfiirdity  in  thefe  fuppofitions  :  not  to  fay  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  probability  in  them  all.  ,; 

XLVIII.  As  to  what  is  faid  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  fuch  Beings 
bufied  in  fuggefting  imaginary  fcenes  to  brute  animals  ;  it  is  replied  that, 
ftriaiy  fpeaktng,  this  is  bul  a  fuppo/uion,  and  nothing  that  we  can  be  certain  of. 
If  any  one  was  to  go  about  to  prove  it,  he  could  not  polTibly  .do  more  than 
make  it  probable.  The  point  is  thus.  We  men  have  fcenes  of  vifion  obtruded 
on  the  foul  in  Qeep,  where  there  is  life,  a£iion^  nay  and  reafon  too  :  the 
foul  is  unconcerned  in  the  produdion  of  thefe :  therefore  we  conclude  that 
a  living  caufe  produces  thefe  vifions,  and  offers  them  to  the  perceptivity,  a 
capacity  in  which  we  are  paffive  and  neceflliry.  Now  fome  beafts  give 
ficrns    by  the  motions  of  their  bodies  in  fleep,    that  their  perceptivity  is 

r^)  ^'^''"'  agrifomtiia,  I'ana 

Fingeiitur /pedes '•  -  ^' 

Dc  Art.  poi'tic. 

ny  _ .. . ^irini/s 

Poji  mediam  nciltm  w/us  ;  cum /omnia  vera. 

Sat    10.  lib.  I. 

f.  not 
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not  vacant  then,  and  that's  all  {k)  :  for  furely  they  do  not  tell  us  Co. 
Whence  we  fuppofe,  (with  probability  indeedj  that  they  have  objects  alfo 
prefented  to  them.  And  from  this  again  we  conclude,  fuppofing  chefc 
objedls  are  fiich  as  could  not  be  produced  without  a  defigning  caufe,  and 
that  they  are  forced  upon  their  perceptivity,  as  we  know  the  cafe  is 
with  us  ;  they  mull  be  produced  by  fuch  a  caufe.  Here  the  conclufion  is 
not  more  certain,  than  the  matter  of  fa£i  that  leads  to  it:  and  as  certain 
it  muft  be.  This  certainty  is  not  fo  great,  as  when  we  make  the  con- 
clufion with  refpedl  to  ourfelves ;  for  then  we  infer  from  our  own  con- 
fcioufnefs  and  experience  ;  but  in  this  cafe  from  probability  only,  and  from 
conjeHure  in  part.  And  in  this  there  is  no  apparent  abfurdity.  As  to  the 
reafons  (fuppofing  all  that  is  defired)  why  thefe  fuperior  Beings  fliould  be 
bufied  in  this  low  occupation  ;  it  is  not  necefTary  to  the  conclufion,  to 
pretend  to  know,  or  afllgn  them.  Yet  it  could  not  be  fhewn  to  be  an 
abfurdity,  or  even  any  thing  unphilofophical,  if  one  fhould  fay  they 
may  be  confined  by  an  over-ruling  Power,  to  ad  under  fuch  limitations,  or 
on  fuch  fubjeds  ;  fo  that  fome  of  them  may  be  tied  down  to  illude  the 
perceptivity  even  of  brutes.  And  if  fo,  it  cannot  be  a  fmall  punifhmenr, 
nor  an  ordinary  degradation,  to  Beings  of  fuch  high  reach  and  faculties, 
to  be  forced  to  a<5l  in  fuch  a  groveling  fphere  ;  to  accommodate  their  re- 
prefentations  to  the  capacity  of  a  dog,  or  fwine.  More  might  be  faid  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  omit  thefe  things  (/}. 
\:  XLIX.  The 

.  ^i)  Lkert'/iifs  fays,  lib.  4.  ver.  9S7. 

■Fenatslurque  canes,  in  tmUifafe  quiete, 
yaclaiit  crura  tamenfuhith,  %'ocefjue  repent e 

Mittunt,  iff  crebras  reducunt  naribus  auras,        .    ,  ..._ 

Ut 'vejiigia  fi  teneant  itrventa  ferarum,  -         ^         ' 

This  is  fo:  but  when  he  fays',' birS  aream 'that  the  lisWli ^iJ^fuW^ilildS' ai^d  that  they  flj  to 
the  facred  groves,  i^c.  it  feems  rather  d  poetical  embelWhment. ' ' ' 

Afvix'vs  fugiunt  I'olucra,  pinn'if^ite  repenie 
Sollicitant  di'vum  mHurm  tempore  lucos 
Accipitres  fonmo  in  leni  Ji  prcelia,  pugna/que 
,Edere  Jiiit  perfeilantes,,  wijaique  'volant es. 
'"■'■-  ■"  Ibid. 

..        )  :    w  .;'!  .     ■       ■        *-      , 

{^J  If,?^»s<nfficuIty'beconfidered  in  another  light,  we  may  perhajjs  think  it  not  fq  abfiird,  ,-15 
tit  iirft'it  would  appear,  to  allbW  that  Teparate  fpirits-  niay  be  tKiK  occupied  ;  wJien  we  remem- 
ber that  the  frj}  caufe  fubmits  his  infinite  power,  to  perform  the  fpontaneous  motion  o(^  brute 
flw'wffA^.as  much  as  of  men 5  as  hath  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  fedlion  above  ;    and  that  he 

N  n  vouchfafes 
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XLTX.  The  lad  objedion  I  fliall  mention,  is  an  infinuation,  ihat  our 
dreams  are  no  more  than  the  thoughts  and  hufinefs  of  the  day  recurring  :  or  whicli 
it  may  be  fuppofed  the  foul  itfelf  feme  way  or  other  refumcs,  without 
the  interpofirion  of  fuch  a  caufe  as  is  here  afiigned.  Mr.  Locke  fays, 
"  The  dreams  of  fleeping  men  are,  as  1  take  it,  all  made  up  of  the  wa- 
"  l<ing  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  mofl:  part  oddly  put  together  (my 
Lucretius  fays  ox\\y  ferb  and  plerumque  (n).  It  is  true  when  Dionyjius  dreams 
that  one  of  his  captains  killed  him,  and  therefore  puts  him  to  death  as 
a  confpirator  ;  this  might  be  of  a  piece  with  his  day- thoughts,  he  being  a 

vouchfafes  to  guide  the  very  Iwsejl  and  moji  contemptihh  /pedes  of  them,  immediately  by  his  own 
unerring  reafon.  For  where  fenfe  ceafes  to  guide  the  lower  creatures,  infiina,  that  is,  his 
immediate  direSlion,  leads  them  to  all  the  ends  of  Life  and  Being.  However  contemptibly  we 
may  treat  them  in  our  philofophy,  they  are  a  part  of  his  creation,  and  immediate  care.  We 
may  farther  obferve  with  refpeft  to  the  dreaming  of  brutes,  that  Jriftotle  allows  the  appearance, 
but  makes  it  a  reafon  why  our  dreams  are  not  fent  by  God.  His  words  are;  'Oiw?  J^'  iVjt  kcu 
TOT  uXXut  ^»av  ompcTTii  Tiia,  S-ioVt/ATT-cs  ftiif  ix.  a*  iU  rit  ituTrtia,  iit  yiyoys  Tim  x*P'»  "  ^"i- 
uionu  jM,Mr»i-  li  '/«?  'P'''»''«  oai/juoHU,  ccM'  ij  B-iix.  Where  it  is,  I  think,  very  remarkable,  that  the 
nature  of  this  furprizing  appearance  made  it  otherwife  probable,  that  our  dreams  were  fuggefted 
by  fome  intelligent  efficient,  had  not  this  particular  hindred  him  from  concluding  fo ;  but  as  they 
are  accounted  for  here  it  hath  no  weight.  The  diflinftion  <pi«'iri«  y«p  iJiei^o'na  i^V  i  ^lU  is  an 
affefted  way  of  fpeaking  ;  our  dreams  are  truly  ^!cif*.o'viu,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  Na- 
ture is  &«/«  in  right  philofophy  ;  but  a  fatal  or  necejfary  confiitution  of  nature  (if  that  be  not  con- 
tradiftory)  is  not  fo  much  as  ^M/j^o'tix.  He  hath  elfewhere  another  reafon  why  our  dreams  are 
not  fent  by  God ;  becaufe  they  are  only  iytvui  it^furrai,  and  et  Tv^ouTf,,  that  have  tme  and 
fignifcant  dreams  (fee  his  Book  Dipi  7-«  >««&'  ^■^lo"  V*m)w, )  But  undoubtedly,  if  a  poor  man 
hath  a  true,  fignificant  dream,  it  mull  have  a  fufficient  caufe,  as  much  as  if  his  pupil  Alexandet 
had  dreamed  it. 

(m)  Book  2.  cap.  i.  feft.  17. 

(n)  Et  quoi  quifque  fere  fludio  dcuindus  adharit,\ 
Infomnis  eadem  plerumque  njidemur  obire  : 
Caufidici  cau/as  agere,   iif  componere  leges  : 
Induperatores  pugnare,  ac  praelia  obire  : 
Naut^e  cmtraBum  cum  'ventis  cernerc  bellum  : 
Nos  agere  hoc  autem,  i^c. 

Lib.  4.  from  ver.  959  to  982. 

It  feems  he  himfelf  wrote  over  again  his  Book  De  rerum  natura  in  his  /leep.  Farther  on,  he 
fays,  fometimes  after  \hc  publickjhovjs,  the  fpeftators  dream  over  again  all  the  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, dances,  mufick,  ^'i- 

fufpicious, 
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fufpicious,  bloody  tyrant  fo J.  But  notwitbftanding  this,  it  argues  much 
inattention  to  be  able  to  fuppofe,  that  the-  force  put  upon  the  foul  in 
fuch  a  fcene,  was  the  work  of  the  foul  itfelf :  or  that  the  fpontaneity, 
life  and  defign  in  fuch  a  vifion,  was  not  the  work  of  a  living,  defignin^ 
caufe.  Or  though  we  could  fome  way  or  other  imagine,  that  Caligzila 
fancied,  he  was  to  be  aflumed  to  a  fhare  of  the  government  of  the  Uni. 
verfe;  and  therefore  dreamed  before  his  death,  that  Jupiter  kicked  him 
down  from  his  throne  {_p)  j  the  fame  exception  is  to  be  made  to  it.  But 
was  it  ever  before  in  JJtyagesh  waking  thoughts,  or  of  a  piece  with  them, 
w  Twv  OfiSolm  Ttjf  9-yyaTf oV  <|>ui'«(  oiy.7riMv,  (hat  out  of  his  Daughter  there  ore^jj 
a  Vine,  which  over-Jhaded  all  Afia  ?  Or  again,  that  fhe  difcharged  fuch  a 
quantity  of  urine,  as  made  a  general  inundation  in  it?  Or  whtn  Luciillus 
dreamed,  that  one  Autolycus  defired  to  fpeak  with  him,  a  name  he  had 
never  heard  of  before,  and  whofe  hiftory  he  learned  "only  next  morninp; 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  can  it  be  faid  that  any  of  his  waking 
thoughts  had  fuggefted  this  to  him  ?  We  are  placed  in  circumftances  every 
night,  and  fee  things,  which  for  the  newnefs  and  ftrangenefs  of  them,  we 
are  furprized  how  they  could  enter  our  fancy,  This  ohfervation  of  Mr. 
Locke's,  is  fo  far  from  being  exaiR:,  that  if  he  had  made  jufi  the  contrar-f 
obfervation,  it  would  have  been  equally  true:  which  is  remarkable  enough 
in  a  man  of  his  accuracy  and  judgment.  Now,  our  natural  curiofity 
fliould  rather  have  prompted  us,  I  chink,  to  fearch  out  the  caufe  of  thefe 
new  and  Jlrange  vifions  :  allowing  that  the  foul  might  fome  way  or  other 
unknowing  to  itfelf,  turn  over  all  objedls  in  fleep,  formerly  familiar  to 
it  i  nay  and  terrify  itfelf  with  fome  of  them.  Or  if  our  curiofity  had  not 
led  us  to  examine  the  foreign  fort  of  dreams,  but  rather  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  other  kind,  yet  how  could  theyo///,  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own 
principles,  form  to  itfelf  in  fleep  a  icene  of  our  waking  adlions  and  thoughts, 
and  the  man  hz  ftill  ignorant  of  it,  without  being  two  diftinft  perfons  ? 
And  fince  they  are  the  thoughts  and  aftions  of  us  rational  Beino-s, 
could  they  be  introduced  to  the  foul  again,  but  by  fome  rational  and 
intelligent  caufe?  If  d  Lawyer,  to  take  one  oi  Lucretius's  infances,  anfweis  the 
objeftions  of  the  oppofite  party  in  his  fleep,  and  if  he  made  thefe  objedtions 

(0)  Plutarch  fays  of  him— _K«I  MapWar  eV   T.r«   t5k  !rfe,y^f,«,    Cn^  u-^rS  x«i  r£7«y^6w  Ep- 

Vio-ftK,  iZi  o'lw?  T«i,V,5  u'i  T«  iV'o"  «"'■?  3-«f«yi,o^a,»,;.     He  thought,  /je_  himfelf  could  not  have 
had  fuch  a  dream,  mJefs  Marjyai  had  really  plotted  againft  him  to  take  away  lus  Jiii. 
(p)  (Vid.  Sueton.  in  Calig.) 
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againft  himfelf,  fhould  he  not  be  as  confcious  that  he  made  them,  as. 
that  he  made  the  anfwers  to" them?  If  objeftions  are  made,  the  efficiency 
of  a  rational  intelligent  caufe  is  interefted,  from  the  nature  of  the  inftance : 
and  if  the  perfon  himfelf  anfwers  the  objevStions,  the  foul  reafons  fome- 
times  in   fleep,  or  hath  ideas  under  the  conduoi  of  the  undet-Jlanding. 

L.  That  thefe  feparate  Agents  fhould  fometimes  reprefent  to  us  fami- 
Uar  and  known  ohje5is,  and  immediately  after  fomething  new  and  Jlrange, 
hath  nothing  inconfiftent  in  it ;  it  is  really  rather  an  argument  for,  than 
an  ohje5lion  againfl  the  conclufion  here  made.  If  all  our  dreams  were 
of  one  fort.,  more  might  be  alledged  than  can  be,  as  things  now  are. 
One  may  farther  fiiy,  if  thefe  Beings  fuit  the  vifions  they  offer  us,  to 
onr  profejfwn,  age,  complexion,  bufmefs',  they  fuit  them  alfo  to  onr  pajfions,  evil 
habits,  vices.  Men  have  been  fometimes  in  danger  of  killing  a  real  friend, 
inftead  of  an  imaginary  enemy.  Lucretius  tells  us  maculating  dreams  ac- 
company youth  (q).  The  covetous,  revengeful,  lafcivious,  have  thus  oppor- 
tunities thrown  in  their  way,  of  indulging  their  vicious  inclinations, 
without  reflraint  from  men,  or  human  laws.  And  it  is  in  this  refped; 
we  are  moft  expofed  to  the  power  and  cunning  of  thefe  Beings.  We 
ought  then  to  keep  our  bodies  regular,  and  our  minds  pure,  that  we 
may  not  afford  them  a  handle.  Democritus  advifes  to  pray,  that  only 
good  and  propitious  vifions  may  be  formed  to  us  in  our  fleep  out  of  thofe 
fortuitous  films  and  fimulacra,  which  conflantly  rife  from  the  furfaces  of 
material  things,  and  tioat  up  and  down  in  the  air  (r).  But  is  it  not 
wonderful  what  a  man  can  pray  to,  who  believes  there  is  no  other  thing 
befides  matter;  neither  God  nor  Spirit?  It  is  natural  for  fuch  a  creature  as 
man  to  pray,  when  he  is  in  want,  fear,  diftrefs;  nay,  I  think  it  is  im^ 
pofTible  not  to  pray  at  fuch  times;  but  it  is  fhocking  to  pray  to  chance,, 

(a)  Turn  quthus  rttatis  freta  primitus  itifinuantur. 
Semen  ubi  ipfa  dies  membris  matura  creavit  ] 
Cmieniunt  fmulacra  firis,  e  (orpore  quoqite 
Nuntia  pradari  woltlts,  i^c. 

Lib.  4.  ver.  1024. 

(r)  A))f*oxfiTo«  f*f»  y«f  ivxi<r^»i  ?«"  '^'»  '"'""i  siJ^oVaS"'  «'''Wa«»  rvy^dtuititf,  ku)  tx  trvf/^Hfiu  ■ 
anet  T«  Zfs'''*  f*"''''"  '',(*'',  «'«  '■S  iTiftsx;oi'r«?,  if  t«  (p«^^x.  xxl  th  <rx.mct  <rt/f»ip/f))j-«.,  [certainly  to 
be  in  continual  dread  from  chance,  which  neither  prayers  nor  tears  can  bend,  is  the  worft  kind 
»f  Deifidemony  5  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  the  following  part  of  the  lentence]  Aoyw  »">'  «Ai>^?,  m) 
rpof  inTff»iTifi  tx^ifonit   ^uTtiUnttmi'itf  u'i  ^(>*j-eipiW?  K»Ticfi«^^uy.     In  .£inil. 

J  or 
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or  to  addrefs  fatal  necejfity.  Is  it  not  better  philofophy  to  pray  to  that 
Being  who  keeps  thefe  fpirits  in  fubjedion,  that  their  malicious  defigns 
upon    us  may  be  fruftrated  ? 

LI.  We  may  next  take  notice  of  the  folutions  of  this  appearance, 
given  by  thofe  who  taught  the  materiality  of  the  foul  :  and  after .  what 
hath  been  faid  juft  now,  perhaps  noconfideration  can  better  (hew  us  the  necef- 
ftty  of  afftgning  a  living  intelligent  caufe  for  it,  than  to  review  the  wild  and 
unfupported  things  thefe  men  have  faid  to  explain  ic,  without  the  help- 
of  fuch  a  caufe.  This  is  the  chief  defign  and  fubjeft  of  Lucretius's  4th 
Book  De  rerum  natura;  in  the  firft  part  of  which  he  endeavours,  in  his 
own  way,  to  fhew  the  manner  by  which  external  obje£ts  adl  upon  the 
fenfes,  and  produce  perception  in  the  mind  ;  refolving  to  fhew  how  thi3 
is  applicable  alfo  to  the  perception  excited  in  us  in  our  dreams.  He 
fuppofes  that  from  the  furfaces  of  all  material  things  there  are  continu- 
ally flying  oflf  thin  membranes,  pellicles,  or  fimilar  furfaces  (i).  Thefe 
he  C2.\h  fimulacra,  mejnbrana^  cortex,  effigite.  Colours  themfelves  he  makes 
to  be  thin  coloured  pellicles,  inceflantly  ifluing  from  the  coloured  body, 
and  tinfturing  whatever  they  fall  upon  with  their  own  die  (t).  Such 
ienues,  confimilefque  formarum  effigicB  cannot  be  obferved  fingly,  he  faysj. 
but  by  their  conftant  flux  a  number  of  them  may,    efpecially  from    a- 

(s)  Nunc  agere  incifiam  tihi  quod  'vehemenUr  ad  has  res 
^tiinet,  ejje  ea  qitte  rerum  Jlmulacra   'vacamus  : 
^a  quafi  membranie  fummo  de  corpore  rerum 
Hireptee  ijolitant  ultra  citr'oque per  auras  : 
uitque  eadem  nobis  vigilantibus  oh'via  menteis 
Terrifcant ;  atque  in  fomnis,  dim  f<£pe  figuras 
Contuimur  miras,  Jimulacraque  luce  carentum. 

Ver.  34, 
Aiid  again, 

Dico  igiiur  rei-um  effgias,   tenuifque figuras 
Mittier  ah  rebus,  fummo  de  corpore  earum ; 
Siu<e  quajt  membrana,  'vel  cortex  mmliiitanda  '/?  »  ■ 
^md  fpeciem,  ac  formam  Jimikm  gerit  ejus  imago, 
^uojujctuique  duet  de  corpore  fufa  'vagari. 

Ver.  46. 

One  might  afe  here  by  the  by.  Whence  came  'Utiik  fimulacra  luce  carentum,  after  the  bodies  weie 
humt  or  buried?  The  furface  of  the  urn  only  or  tomb,  fhould  have  appeared  ! 

(t)  Verum  de  fummis  ipfum  quoque  fa-pe  colorem,  (Jc. 

Ver.  7?, 

fpectilum^ 
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fpeculum  (k);  bin  that  upon  wood,  ftone,  t^c.  they  are  fhivered  and 
broken  (x'}.  Hitherto  this  is  not  much  amifs  -,  at  Jeaft  there  is  fancy 
and  poetical  imagination  in  ic  ;  only  he  feems  to  be  under  fome  diffi- 
culty when  he  would  prove  that  there  are  thin  furfaces  thrown  off  by 
bodies,  becaufe  grajhoppers  and  ferpents  caft  their  exuvice  at  certain  times 
of  the  year;  and  becaufe  fmoak,  vapour,  fl.ime,  rife  from  bodies  (.v). 
Befides,  he  is  not  aware  that,  if  thefe  pellicles  fly  off  in  the, dark,  (for 
it  is  then  we  fee  them  in  dreams)  colours  and  obje<51:s,  muft  be  feen  as 
much,  and  as  well  in  the  dark,  as  in  the  light  •,  and  if  they  fly  off  incef- 
fantly,  they  mufl:  be  equally  vifible  to  us  while  awake  as  while  we  fleep.  But 
then  this  is  not  enough,  that  ih.tk  fimilar  furfaces  are  inceflTantly  emitted  from 
all  bodies  i  but  farther  mdiny  fimulacra  rerum  are  fpontaneoufly  generated, 
which  do  not  rife  from  any  body  ;  thefe  are  ftill  floating  up  and  down 
in  the  air;  ftill  changing;  and  by  odd  combinations  and  encounters, 
make   up  the   fhapes   of  Giants,    monjlcrs,   and  wild  beajls ;    no  otherwife 

(ti)  Sunt  igitur  tenues  formarum  conjlmilefqtu 
EffigiiP,  jingillatim  qua:  cernere  nemo 
Cum  poffit :  /amen  afpJuo  crehroque  repulfit 
Rejeila;  reddunt  fpeculorum  ex  eequore  vifum ;  - 

l^ec  ratione  alia  fer'vari  pqffi  'uidenlur 
Tantopere,  utfimiks  reddantur  quoique  figura. 

Ver.  103. 

/<i, )  i-^_^  Bed  in  afpera  faxa, 

Aut  in  materkm  ut  Ugni  per^-enit,  iht  jam 
Scinditur,  ut  nullum  Jimulacrum  reddere  pojjit. 
At  cum,  Jpletidida  qiiis  conjlant,  ttppojla  fuerunt, 
Demaque;  ut  in  primis  fpeculum 'Ji,  nihil  accidit  horum. 

Ver.  148. 

^x)  Principto,  quoraam  miltunt  in  rebus  aperii: 
Coipora  ics  multan  partim  diffufa  folute  ; 
Kdiora  feu  fumum  mittuKt ;  ign'efque  I'aporem; 
Et  paitim  contexta  magis,  condem'ique ;  ut  olim 
Cum  'veteres  ponunt  tunicas  itftate  cicada  ; 
Et  'vituli  cum'  memhranas  de  corpoie  fummo 
Vafcentes  miuutit ;  i^  item  cum  lubrica  fevpens 
Exuit  in  Ipinis  niefem  :  ■ 

Hac  quonlam  finnt  ;  tenuis  quoque  debet  imago 
jlb  rebus  mitti,  fummo  de  carport  eorum. 

Ver.  52, 

than 
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than  we  fee  ftrange  figures  and  fhapes  in  the  clouds  (y).  Farther  on 
he  explains  this  particular,  that  thefe  fimulacra  fonietimes  fpontaneoufly 
cxift,  and  fometimes  arifing  in  parts,  from  the  bodies  of  real  living 
creatures,  they  happen  to  encounter  in  the  air,  and  produce  monftrous 
compounds  between  them  ;  as  the  furfaces  arifing  from  the  bodies  of  a 
man  and  a  horfe,  by  flicking  together  make  up  the  fimulacrum  of  a 
centaur  (z).  And  thus  he  hatii  got  a  fund  of  thefe  frightful  appearances, 
fie  for  any  purpofe  in  which  he  pleafes  to  employ  them.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  account  for  vifion,  and  the  appearances  of  fpecula^  ingenioufly 
enough  from  thefe  principles  {a).  But  his  fubjeft  goes  not  on  fo  fmooth- 
ly  with  him,  when  he  comes  to  founds.  He  is  aware  that  in  dreams 
we  hear  founds,  voice  and  fpeech,  as  well  as  fee  images,  and  moving 
figures;  and  fince  voice  a.nd  found  have  a  corporeal  nature  to  impel  the 
fenfe,  which  truth  he  proves,  becaufe  fome  words  hurt  the  throat  while 
they  are  pronounced  {b),  he  depends  upon  his  Reader'^  kindnefs,  to  fup- 

(y)  Sed  ne  forte  futes  ea  demum  fola  niagare 

^Uiscunque  ah  rebus  rerum  fimulacra  recedunt  : 
Sunt  etiam  qua:  fponte  fua  gignuntttr,  i^  ipfa 
ConJiituMtitur  in  hoc  cash,  qui  dicitur  der  ; 
^re  multis  formata  modis  fublime  feruntur  ; 
jik  fpeciem  mutare  fuam  liquentia  ceffant  ; 
Et  quojufque  modi  formarum  "verier e  in  or  a. 
Ut  nubei:  facile  interdum  concrifiere   in  alts 


Ver.  130, 


(%)  Omne  genus  qumiam  fajjim  fimulacra  feruntur 
Partim  fponte  fua  qua  fiunt  a'e're  in  ipfo  j 
Partim  qua  'vnriis  ah  rebus  cunque  recedunt : 
Et  qua  cotifijluyit  ex  iiorum  faSlafiguris. 
Nam  certe  ex  'vi'vo  Centauri  non  fit  imago, 
Nulla  fuit  quoniam  talis  itatura  av.imalis. 
Verum  ubi  equi  atque  haminis  cowenit  imago 
Harefcit  facile  '-'""•^i"  , 


(a)  Nunc  age  cur  ukra  fpeculum  'videatur  imago,  tff, 

(b)  Scilicet  expletis  quoque  ja?iua  raditur  oris 
Reuca  mis ;  b"  iter  /adit,  qua  -vox  it  in  auras. 


Ver.  740, 
Ver.  270. 

Ver.  535, 

poft 
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pofe  that  founds  may  have  their  cortices  and  membranes  alio  •,  leaving  him 
to  fancy  as  well  as  he  can  (having  thus  fet  his  imagination  at  work)  how 
the  images  and  fpe5lres  of  words  and  fentences,  may  hover  up  and  down 
in  the  air,  till  he  fall  aOeep,  and  then  difcharge  themfelves  upon  hira 
in  dreams. 

LII.  Thefe  foundations  being  hud,  he  comes  to  the  folution  of  dream- 
ino-,  which  is  now  an  eafy  affair  :  for  thefe  fpe£lres  and  ftmulacra  of  cor- 
poreal things,  conftancly  emitted  from  them,  and  floating  up  and  down 
in  the  air,  come  and  aflaulc  the  foul  in  fleep  (c).  And  as  for  chmera'St 
and  other  rmnftrotis  representations^  thefe  he  had  prepared  beforehand,  {ver. 
1 50.  y  feq.)  All  this  is  well  enough,  if  he  had  but  taken  care  to  tell 
us,  how  thefe  ftmulacra,  fuch  /lender  pellicles,  get  in  whole  and  entire  to 
the  breaft,  or  heart,  which  he  makes  the  feat  of  the  foul,  as  hath  before 
been  obferved  •,  for  he  allows  they  are  fliattered,  when  they  fall  upon 
any  rugged,  uneven  furface  :  and  in  giving  the  difference  between  founds 
and  images,  he  fays,  though  a  found  may  gee  v/hole  and  entire  through 
any  chink,  or  crany,  yet  an  image  ox  fmmlacrum  cannot  ;  but  muft  be 
ruined  and  broken,  if  it  hath  not  room  to  enter  all  at  once  {d).  But 
leaving  many  inconfiftencies  untouched  -,  let  us  take  notice  of  the  fhifts 
Lucretius  is  put  to,  in  accounting  firft,  how  thefe  cortices  of.  bodies  fhould 
have  motion  and  life  ;  and  then,  how  they  fhould  acl  with  defign,  reafon, 
and  intelligence.  Here  he  cannot  fo  much  as  allege  his  efficient  caufe, 
chance  ;  for  all  this  muft  be  done  in  an  inftant  :  there  is  not  an  eternity  of 
time,  wherein  thefe  pellicles  may  dance  about,  and 

Omne  genus  moth,  £5?  ccet/is  experittndo  ; 
Tandem  deveniant  in  taleis  difpofituras. 

Lib.  ly.  vtr.  1025. 

(c)  Nunc  age ;  qiue  mo-TKnt  aiiimum  rts,  ctccipc  ij  muk 
^la:  <vcmunt,  •venia?tt  in  menletn,  ptrdfe  paucis. 
Prittcitio  hoc  dico,  rerum  fimulacra  'vagari 

Multa  modii  multis- 

■•->•_  Ver.  726.  ■ 

(d)  Mmirum  quia  'vox  per  flexa  foramina  rerum  ■  .-, 
Jncolumis  tranfirc  potejl ;  Jimulacra  rcmaant ;  '  ."^  J 
Ttrjcinduntur  enim,  nifi  n^a  frramina  trcmant- 

'■■■-'  Ver.  605. 

till 
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till  at  length  they  cafually  form  the  vifion  to  be  prefenred  to  the  foul. 
As  to  the  firft  ;  how  thefe  fluftuating  films  of  bodies  fhould  have  life 
and  a^ion,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a  regular  dance  to  the  foul  in  fleep— — • 

'  Bracbidqtie  in  iiumerum  jaHare,  &  cetera  membra : 

Nam  fit,  ut  in  fomnis  facere  hoc  videatur  imago. 

Ver.  77j; 

He  fays  this  is  not  wonderful  ;  for  it  is  not  the  fame  image  that  per- 
forms this  :  but  that  there  are  as  many  different  images,  as  we  fancy  there 
are  different  poftures  of  the  fame  image  :  that  when  one  of  thefe  exuvice 
of  bodies  hath  appeared,  and  reprefented  one  pofture,  it  is  deftroyed,  and 
another  different  one  comes,  and  reprefents  the  fecond  pofture,  which 
we  ftill  fancy  to  be  the  firft  ;  and  juft  fo,  a  third  cafe,  or  tbin  Jheet  of 
matter  appears  in  a  third  pofture,  fcfr. 


JV(9«  mirum,  ejl  fimulacra  moveri  ;  — — — 
^ippe  ubi  prima  peril,  alidque  eji  altera  nata 
Endo  ftatu  j  prior  hac  geftum  mutAJfe  videtur. 

Ibid. 

Grave  men  perhaps  will  be  angry  with  me  for  tranfcribing  thefe  abfurdi- 
ties :  and  it  would  not,  I  own,  be  excufable,  if  it  were  not  to  fhew  what 
kind  of  philofophy  hath  been  embraced,  rather  than  the  exiftence  of  fe- 
parate  fpirits  fliould  be  acknowledged. 


'Ne  forte  animas  Acherunte  reamur 


Effugere  ;  aut  umbras  inter  •vivos  volitare  : 
Neve  aliquid  noflri  poji  mortem  poffe  relinqui,  ^c. 

■       •  Ver.  41. 

For,  as  appears  from  what  was  lately  faid,  all  this  is  the  doctrine  o{ Bemo- 
critus  {e).     And  certainly,  no  words  could  fo  well  demonftrate  to  us  the  folly 

(e)  Arifiotle  (zys.   Cap.  3.    flffi  txi?  x*?'  iWmt    fA«»T(icr)4i      Tew*   i^  «y    sV»   fiiZfiXM;   li   t'ir«p    Pl/y« 

AnjU/o'xf' Tos,  iiS'aXic  xui  urcfpex',  xiTidfjiiitcf.  What  AriJlotU  fubftitutes  iaftead  of  this,  is  his  own 
folution;  where,  if  we  confult  the  place,  we  ihall  fee  no  lefs  egregious  trifling.  "  Becaufe  the 
"  air  is  not  ruffled  with  wind  in  the  night-time,  the  xn/rd;  have  more  effeft,  and  the  dreams 
"  are  fitter  to  be  divined  from  !  '\ 

O  o  of 
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of  attempting  to  account  for  this  various,  wonderful,  living  appearance 
(fo  to  fpeak)  as  remarking  upon  abfurd  fiftions.  And,  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  repeating  it  often,  let  me  obferve,  that  the  Authors  of  all 
the  other  h-^pothefes  would  be  as  ridiculous,  if  they  were  as  minute.  They 
fay  feme  general  thing  or  other  ;  but  dare  not  offer  to  apply  their  fo- 
lutions  to  any  one  inftance.  As  to  the  fecond  difficulty,  Why  thefe  empt'^ 
[beets  of  matter  fhould  aft  with  reafon  and  intelligence,  inftead  of  pretend- 
ing to  folve  it,  he  turns  another  way,  to  ask  queftions  concerning  it,  fuch 
as    Whether  we  may  not  fuppofe  that  they  wait  the  nod  of  the  will  ? 

Anne  voluniatem  mflram  fimulacra  tuenttir  ? 
Et  fimiil  ac   volumtts  nobis  occtirrit  imago  ? 

Ver.  7S2. 

Or  when  they  reprefent  fome  theatrical  performance.  Whether  we  are  not 
to  think,  that  thefe  cortices  are  learned,  and  full  of  art  ? 

Scilicet   arte  madent  fimulacra,  C^  do£la  vagantur, 
No5}urno  facere  ut  pojfint  in  tempore  ludos  ? 

Let  any  one  in  this  place  refledl  on  the  neceffity  that  forced  Lucretius  to 
make  thefe  extraordinary  fuppofitions.  And  then  let  me  ask  a  Sceptick,  who 
has  ever  fo  little  ingenuity  lefc,  if  it  be  not  a  flrange  attempt  to  account 
for  life  and  reafon  mechanically.  To  mention  only  one  thing  more  ; 
he  crowns  all,  in  his  accounting  for  fpontaneo^s  motion,  and  volition,  by 
thefe  furfaces.  He  fays,  the  furface  of  walking  (I  know  no  better  Englif/} 
word  for  \i)  beats  upon  the  foul,  excites  the  will  of  walking  in  it  j  and 
fo  protrudes  the  whole  corporeal  bulk. 

Nunc  qui  fat,   uti  paffus  proferre  queamus. 
Cum    volumus,  • 

Et  qucB  res  tantum  hoc  oner  is  protrudere  noflri 
Corporis  infuerit,  dicam  :  tu  percipe  -dioJa. 
Dico  animo  nojlro  primum  fimulacra   meandi 
Accedere,  atque  animum  pulfare,  ut  diximus  ante, 
hide  voluntas  ft, 

•Ver.  St5. 

LIII.  Others, 
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LIU.  Others,  to  avoid  thefe  abfurdities,  have  fought  the  folution  of  this 
appearance,  from  the  mechnnifm  of  the  body  only."  Mr.  liobbes  endea- 
vours to  account  for  it  thus,  chap.  2.  of  his  Leviathan,  concerning  the 
imagination.  "  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion,  it  moveth  (unlefs  fome- 
«'  thing  elfe  hinder  itj  eternally  ;  and  whatfoever  hindereth  it,  cannot  in 
"  an  inftant,  but  in  time,  and  by  degrees,  quite  extinguifh  it :  and  as  we 
*'  fee  in  the  water,  though  the  wind  ceafe,  the  waves  give  not  over  rolling 
«'  for  a  long  time  after  ;  fo  alfo  it  happeneth  in  that  motion,  which  is  made 
*'  in  the  internal  parts  of  a  man,  then  when  he  fees,  dreams,  fcf<r.  For 
•'  after  the  objedl  is  removed,  or  the  eyes  fliut,  we  ftill  retain  an  Image 
«'  of  the  thing  feen,  though  more  obfcui-e  than  when  we  fee  it." 
So  again  in  chap.  45.  he  fays,  "  And  the  motion  made  by  this  prefTure, 
"  continuing  after  the  obje6t  which  caufed  it  is  removed,  is  what  we  call 
!.♦  imagination,  and  memory,  and  (in  deep,  and  fometimes  in  gnat  dijiem.' 
«'  fers  of  the  organs,  by  ficknefs,  or  violence^  a  dreafn."  Thus  he  makes 
dreaming  to  be  the  prejfure  made  in  the  organ,  continuing,  or  repeated  in 
fleep.  But  this  'is  fo  fhamefuljy  poor  and  unfatisfying  a  caufe  of  this 
appearance,  that  it  accounts  for  nothing;  and  it  is  almoll  lofs  of  time  to 
flay  to  fliew  the  lamenefs  of  it.  Every  thing  faid,  is  as  eafily  denied  as 
affirmed,  and  with  a  hundred  times  more  probability.  How  comes  this 
motion  to  be  begun  again,  after  it  hath  been  flopped,  by  fo  many  inter^ 
vening,  various,  contrary  motions?  Though  a  moving  body  without  ex.-. 
ternal  impediment,  will  always  move  on  ;  this  dde,s  hot.  prove  that  it  wijl 
move  on  through  all  the  impediments  it  can  meet  with  :  or  that  it  wiij 
take  up  a  motion  once  extinguifhed,  and  that  after  fo  long  an  interrup- 
tion. There  is  no  circumftance  common  to  a  body  moving  in  vacuo. 
(of  which  this  axiom  is  true)  and  the  internal  parts  of  a  man's  body.  A 
pendulum  moving  freely,  will  not  move  half  a  night ;  why  fhould  the 
internal  parts  of  a  man's  body,  crowded,  obftrufted,  move  the  whole  night? 
rtay,  why  Ihdulid  they  move  rinofl  freely  in  the  morning^?  It  had  been  alto- 
gether as  fatisfadlory  td  have  faid,  that  A  tennis  ball,  When  a  tnotion  is  im- 
prejjed  upon  it  by  a  racket,  and  then  dejlroyed  by  the  contrary  force  of 
another  racket,  will,  when  that  Contrary  force  is  fpent,  begin  and  con- 
tinue the;  firftimpreffed  motion  :  or' that  aharpj^ccrd,  v/hcl^  a. tune  is  firft 
played  upon  it,'  and  .then  a  dozen  of  other  tune?,  will,  when  the  nrotidri 
6fUhem  all  is  fto^ped,^  begin  the  "firft  tune' of  itfe'lf  again.  Befides,'  ae- 
(ibrding  to  this  account,  tix'atT  1)^^' iajlitnprepd  mdticn  Ihoold  be  RrRrc- 
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newed,  after  we  fall  adeep,  and  we  fhould  dream  over  the  day-obje£ts  retro- 
grade ;  or  all  the  waking  motions  Jhould  be  renewed  in  order,  and  we  fhould  do 
every  thing  twice  over  ;  or  t\\t  Jlrongeft  only  (hould  be  renewed.     But  this  is 
ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  fadt.     We   fee  things    in  fleep  that  have   not 
been  in  our  waking  thoughts   for  many  days,    or    years  before,    perhaps 
never.     And  what  can  be  laid  of  thefe  from  this  folution  ?     Or  perhaps 
we  fee  fomething  in  a  dream,  that  is  familiar  to  us  ;  and  immediately  after  a 
thing,  that  we  never  thought  on  before:  why  are  thefe  joined  together?  or 
how  can   a  motion  be  continued,  that  is  begun  only  for  the  firft    time  ? 
This  is  fo    unperforming  an  hypothefis,  that  it  anfwers  for  nothing.     He 
brint^s  in  cold,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  to  breed  dreams  of  fear  ;    and 
hear,  thofe  of  anger.     "Why  doth  he  not  apply  this  hypothefis  of  his,  to 
account  for  Brutus' s  vifion  ?  Or  if  that  was  too  hard,    for  Calpurma\  the 
night  before  Cafar  was  killed?    Or  at  leaft  for  fome    common    inftance? 
Every  Hypothefis- Maker  makes  a  trial  of  his  hypothefis,  to  fhew  how  well 
it  does.     Laftly,  If  we  hear   fome  kind  of  founds  long,    they  will  conti- 
nue  in  the  ears   it  is  true,    for   fome   time    after,    while  we  are  awake  ;, 
but  are  broken  off  immediately  in  fleep  j    which  is  diredly  againft  Mr.. 
Hobbes's  obfervation. 

LIV.  It  is  to   be  remarked,  that  this  Author  hath  given  fome  dreams  a 
higher  original.     In    the    fortieth  chapter    of  this    Book     he    writes   thus.. 
«'  The  fatlier  of  the  faithful,  and  firft  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  covenant 
*'  was  Abraham.     For  with    him  was  the  covenant  firft  made  ;  wherein  he 
«•  obliged  himfelf,   and  his  feed  after  him,  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
««  commands  of  God  -,    not  only   fuch  as  he    could  take  notice  oK   ('as 
•'  moral  laws)  by  the  light  of  nature  i    but  alfo   fuch  as    God   ihoi\K\  in 
«'  a  fpecial  manner  deliver  to  him  by   dreams  and  vifions." And,  Liv- 
ing in  a  few  words  infifted,  that  there  was  no  need    of  a  particular  con- 
tradt,  to  add  force  to  the   obligation  of  moral  laws,  he   continues 
*'  And  therefore    the  covenant  which  Abraham  made   with    God,  was   ta 
*'  take  for  the  commandment  of  God,  that  which  in  the  name  of  God, 
»'  was    commanded    him  in  a  dream  or  vifwn  ;    and  to  deliver  it  to  his 
"  family,  and  caufe  them  to  obferve  the  fame."     All  that  can  be  faid  to 
this,  I  think,  is,  that  he  who  wrote  thus,  fliould  not  have  advanced  fuch. 
an  hypothefis,  for  folving   the  appearance  of  dreaming   in    a   mechanical 
way.     Were  thefe  dreams  the  motions   only  of  external  obje£Is  imprejfied  on. 
ihefenfes,  and  continued  after_  the  objeSs  them/elves  were  go/ie  ?    A  monitory^. 

dream 
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dream  OT^  vifion,  as  to  the  natural  manner  of  its  production,  is  fo.  like  ano- 
ther dream  which  is  not  monitory,  that  it  is  ftrange  any  one  fhould  afTiga 
fuch  oppofite  caufes,  for  efFedls  every  way  alike,  except  in  relation  to  cer- 
tain events  which  are  to  follow.  Nor  is  it  lefs  furprizing,  that, 
after  what  he  has  written  in  many  places,  he  (hould  ftill  conclude  with 
fo  much  ajfurance,  and  fo  lillle  argument,  that  the  foul  of  man,  all  fpi- 
rits,  and  God  infinite  in  all  perfeftions,  are  but  material  things  (as 
hath  been  obferved  above.)  This  is  but  a  poor  remedy  for  the  jargon  of 
the  fchools  which  he  complains  of. 

LV.  This  laft  folution  of  dreaming  is  taken  from  Arifiotle\  \  and  fo 
little  different  from  it,  that  the  fame  confiderations  fhew  them  both  to 
be  quite  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  Ariftolle  fays,  that  the  objefls  of  fenfe 
produce  fenfation  in  every  one  of  the  organs  v  and  that  this  fenfation, 
or  perception  [a-w'S-o;]  remains  in  the  organs,  not  only  while  the  objefts 
aft,  but  after  they  are  gone  (/) ;  illuftrating  his  account,  with  the  ex- 
amples of  thofe,  who  by  long  looking  on  the  fun,  fee  nothing  when 
they  turn  away  their  eyes,  hoi  Ttjn  et;  ■iituZsM  xlvyj^iv  it  toT^  ojxuxfivt 
vVo  rS  (pwTo'f,  and  of  thofe,  who  by  looking  long  on  any  colour,  fee  all 
objefts  of  that  colour ;  and  of  thofe  who  think  every  thing  moves,  after 
having  long  looked  on  running  water  (g ).  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  by  this 
folution  of  his,  that  he  had  tried  to  explain  any  common  inftance  of  dream- 
ing, fuch   as    that  of  th£   man   ivith   the  fword,  purfuing,    and  threatening 

^fj  T<  o'i  is-j  10  i>t/Tvto9,  K»i  (fa!?  y'vfTKi,  tic  run  TTtfi  Tor  'j^ve?  u-u^ZxivovTU*  fA/xM^*  ecr 
ywpiVfti^sv  ■  T»  yxf  air^nrx  x».9-'  txaj-en  ctiV^iiTnfKit,  i/Mt  ff/jXeiQiriy  u.a-Bxrit  •  kccI  to  yitoi^itOf 
v-n'  ccirSy  fr»'^ci,  i  /Mtat  iVi/T«'pjjn  iv  Teis  aiV.^'ijrijpKn;,  in('/vcSt  rut  ai<r5-^<rim,  mAAsc  xcci  «TtA- 
^ia-uv.   X.  A.   cap.  2. 

(g)  After  which  he  obfen'es  that  violent  founds  render  men  thick  of  hearing ;  and  that  flrong 
fcents,  afling  long  on  the  organ,  blunt  the  quicknefs  of  that  fenfe  afterward  ;  7iVo»r«t  Ji  aVa  ruf 
fjUiyocXuv  '^o^6J9  aurica^ot  '  yt'vciTui  kuI  cctto  twv  isr^^uv  oirfjbjjr  &tMrco)/jot  •  x.x]  $7^1.  juv  ouioiar. 
But  all  this  is  only  going  about  with  little  diftant  fimilitudes,  and  begging  men  not  to  be 
over  difficult  to  be  perfuaded :  a  common  fliift  when  men  would  account  for  fome  great  thing, 
from  unfatisfying  principles.  Lucretius  is  remarkable  for  this  art  through  his  whole  book;  a 
fmall  refemblance,  which  rather  doth  not  contradiff,  than  confirm,  ferves  for  a  proof  with  him. 
Vet,  I  know  not  how,  he  came  to  venture  to  be  fo  particulai  in  this  cafe  :  charmed,  I  fuppofe,-  with 
the  poetical  imagination  ;  and  therefore  he  appears  fo  ridiculoufly  abfurd  :  but,  as  has  been  faid,  if 
other  Authors  had  offered  to  apply  their  folutions  minutely  to  particular  cafes,  wc  Ihould  have 
feen  abundance  of  as  filly  and  ridiculoos  fuppofitions.  Let  any  one  fliake-  the  trial  upon  his 
examples. 
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us;  or  that  he  had  taken  notice  of  that  iiverfit-j  of  confcioufnefs*,  that  is 
in  the  rational  part  of  the  (^x-nds-ixa  ;  or  of  that  fpontaneily,  which  is  in 
the  animate  part  of  it  (fee  N°  25.)  fo  different  from  what  the  foul  itfelf 
thinks  and  does,  as  he  himfelf  obferves  ;  or  that  he  had  explained  how 
fuch  force  and  violence  is  ufed  upon  the  foul,  by  this  remaifider  of  exter- 
nal imprejjionsy  which  fhould  feem  familiar  to  it.  Surely  we  may  fay  that 
thefe  motions,  excited  in  the  vifory  nerves,  by  the  fim,  or  colours,  or 
the  running  water,  are  now  quite  flopped,  when  we  fee  all  other  ob- 
jeds  again,  as  we  faw  them  before  ;  and  therefore  that  it  mufl:  be  fo  ^ 
fortiori,  with  refpeft  to  other  objefts,  which  do  not  make  fuch  flrong 
imprefllons.  Befides,  fuch'  z."(;onftifion  as  remains  even  during  the  time  they 
laft,  could  never  be  the'caufe  of  tliat  diflinSl  vifion  we  have,  in  fleep; 
nor  therefore  any  remainder'  of  motion  the  caufe  of  dijiinil  perception  then. 
Nor  could  we  deduce  the  infinite  variety  of  dreams,  from  this  uniform, 
mechanical  caufe.  Nothing  new  could  then  ever  be  offered  to  the  foul  in 
fleep  ;  all  being  the  remains  of  familiar  waking  imprefllons.  Could  ordi- 
nary common  objcdts,  occafion  the  appearance  of  obiefts  we  never  faw 
before  ?  "With  the  leave  of  fo  great'  a  man,  would  it  be  at  all  more 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  fhadow  of  Corifcus's  body  (Z?),  \vhich  only  moves 
as  his  body  moves,  may  become  a  living  intelligent  agents  than  to  fay, 
that  the  imprefTions  made  by  Corifcus's  aftions  on  the  fenfory  while  awake, 
may  perform  other  fpontaneous,  rational  actions,  of  which  Corifcus  himfelf  ne- 
ver gave  a  copy  ?  Lucretius's,  fimulacra  are  more  entertaining  ;  nor  really 
are  they  Jefs  fatisfiidory  than  this  dry  notion.  When  a  fchool-hoy  2i^%  his 
Mafler  fomething,  that  happens  to  be  too  hard  for  them  both  ;  the 
Mafier  pretends  to  ^ive  him  a  reafcn,  and  the  hy  is  put  off,  thinking 
he  is  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  underftand  fuch  deep  things  :  but 
the  Majler  hath  not  that  fitisfaftion  in  his  own  mind,  which  arifes  from 
knowing  the  cafe,  and  his  having  made  another  underftand  it.  So,  I  think, 
it  .is  ^\x.\\  Bemocritus,  Epicurus,  Arijlotle,  and  their  feveral  followers;  what- 
ever thefe  men  fa  id  to  amufc  others,  they  had  not  the  pleafure  to  believe, 
themfelves. 

LVI.  Before  we  leave  this  fubjea  of  our  dreams,  there  is  one  circum- 
flance  more  to   be    obferved  in    them,    wonderful  enough  -,    which  triigJit  ■ 
be  of  ufe  to   us,    if,  we  could  enter,  more  into  the  nature  of  ^it^jVl  Jhall , 

(h)  De  infomniis,  cap.  z. 
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only  endeavour  to  esprefs  the  appearance  itfelf,  and  take  notice  of  a 
truth,  which  feems  naturally  to  follow  from  it :  perhaps  fome  other  hand 
may  not  difdain  to  purfue  it.  It  is  this  :  In  our  flecp  ■perfons  and  objeSls 
are  frequently  prefented  to  us,  with  the  newnefs  of  which  v/e  are  no  way 
furprifed,  becaufe  we  feem  to  know  them.  They  are  reprefented  as  known 
and  familiar  objefts,  and  we  allow  them  to  be  fuch,  being  acquainted 
with  them  at  firft  fight ;  xhough  we  know  not  how,  nor  where,  fuch  fa- 
miliarity was  contracted  :  for  on  awaking,  we  wonder  how  we  thought 
we  knew  them,  or  entered  fo  eafily  into  their  defigns  and  bufinefs.  We 
frequently  think  we  come  into  a  company^  where  we  feem  to  know  whac 
we  came  for,  and  what  is  every  one's  part  of  the  bufinefs  in  hand  :  or 
we  are  all  of  a  fudden  engaged  in  circumflances,'  and  a  courfe  of  adion 
which,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  confequence  of  former  adlion,  which  we 
readily  own  we  have  been  concerned  in.  A  man  imagines  he  is  in-  dan- 
ger or  trouble,  becaufe  he  did  fuch  things  formerly,  of  which  he  feems 
to  know  himfelf  guilty  :  he  is  (lung  with  grief  and  remorfe  for  crimes  he 
allows  he  hath  perpetrated  years  before  ;  or  he  is  praifed  for  great  and 
virtuous  a(5i;ions,  of  the  merit  of  which  he  feems  fecretly  confcious.  In  a 
word,  there  is  this  notable  difference  between  what  we  fee  while  awake,  and 
what  we  fee  in  fleep  ;  that  if  we  fee  any  thing  new  while  awake,  we  know 
that  it  is  new  to  us,  and  find  that  difficulty  and  uneafinefs  in  us,  which  at- 
tends ignorance  and  unacquaintance  :  but  oftentimes  it  happens,  though  we 
fee  a  thing  for  the  firft  time  only  in  fleep,  yet  we  do  not  think  it  new 
to  us,  but  familiar,  and  not  new.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be 
every  one's  experience,  and  an  ordinary  qualification  of  our  fleeping 
thoughts.  Any  one  will  be  furprifed  when  he  obferves  that  this  knowledge, 
which  the  foul  is  prompted  with  in  dreams,  of  the  perfons  and  objedts  then 
ofl'ered  to  it,  vanifhes  as  foon  as  the  fenfes  are  opened,  and  external  objefts 
begin  to  aft  through  them  ;  as  if  the  recovering  our  former  experience  of 
the  things  in  real  life,  darkened  and  chafed  away  the  other  ;  or  as  if  thefe 
two  were  inconfiftent  together. 

LVII.  I  (hall  venture  to  give  an  inftance  or  two  of  this  kind  of  dreams, 
to  help  the  better  to  explain  what  I  mean,  the  exadlnefs  in  the  relation  of 
which  may  be  depended  on  :  or,  it  is  the  fame  thing  if  v/e  fuppofe  them 
imaginary  examples,  made  to  be  reafoned  from  ;  provided  there  be  nothing 
improbable  or  prodigious  in  them  :  if  it  were  po(ribIe  for  any  inftance  in  this 

■   ■  fubjedl 
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fubjeft  co^ld  be  fuch  {i).  A  perfon  dreams,  for  inftancc,  that  he  hath  lived 
for  a  confiderable  time  in  a  ftate  of  marriage  with  a  certain  woman, 
who  had  been  dead  many  years  before  ;  and  though  he  knows  not  the  be- 
ginning of  this  affair,  or  how  it  came  about,  yet  he  allows  it  to  be  fo,  re- 
members fo?}te  circumftames  of  their  paft  life  together,  and  feems  to  know 
the  fituation  of  their  circumftances  at  prefent,  as  if  he  had  been  led  into  it 
from  the  experience  of  fome  •jcars.  Again,  another  hath  this  fcene  prefented 
to  him  in  his  fleep.  He  fancies  a  perfon  reads  to  him  certain  fentences  out 
of  a  hook.,  and  that  neither  the  perfon  reading.^  nor  the  fuhjeSl  read.,  are  un- 
known to  him,  but  that  he  is  fimiliarly  acquainted  with  both  ;  infomuch 
that  he  knows  beforehand,  what  the  other  is  to  read  to  him,  and  the  de- 
fign  of  the  writer  :  and  hath  his  remarks  ready  to  offer  upon  it,  as  if  he 
had  perufed  this  z'ifionary  Author  long  fince.  And  upon  awaking,  he  re- 
members fome  of  the  words  read  to  him,  and  fomething  of  what  he  had  to 
obferve  concerning  it :  but  the  fcene  gradually  difappears  ;  and  the  more 
he  feeks  to  recover  his  own  fleeping  arguments,  and  the  other's  reafons, 
by  the  help  of  his  waking  tnemory,  the  more  they  are  darkned  by  that  very 
endeavour.  One  under  this  difappointment  will  be  vexed  that  he  did  not 
dream  on,  or  that  any  thing  Ihould  difturb  him,  while  he  is  endeavouring 
to  catch  the  fhy  remains  of  his  vifion,  or,  if  poffible,  to  replace  himfelf 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  confcioufnefs.  Here  is  a  whole  fcene  ('or  fmall  con- 
fiftent  fyftem)  of  inftantaneous  knowledge,  which  might  be  concerning 
any  one  affignable  fubjeft,  as  well  as  another,  (for  the  prompting  us  with 
a  ready  familiarity  with  any  knowabk  fubjeft,  without  our  own  pains  in 
acquiring  it  by  the  ordinary  methods,  is  the  only  difficulty  in  the  appear- 
ancej  and  which  might  have  been  continued,  1  think,  to  any  length,  by 
the  fame  Poiver  that  began  it  (k). 

LVIII.  This 

(i)  Lucian  fays,«  '•  "Ei  ^t  i:».^h%a  tza^i,  i*ii  lartiinrnTi  •  ^^cti/^HToxoie)  ',uf  a'nnfu.  Cicero 
fa)*s.  Nihil  cjl  ii-.agnum  fomnianti,  as  above. 

(h).  I  beg  leave  liere  to  endeavour  to  take  off  a  particular  objeftion  againft  the  preceding  part 
of  this  Ellay,  but  urged  chiefly  againft  the  lubjefl  of  theil-  two  laft  paragraphs.  It  is  faid,  "  The 
"  folution  I  have  given,  and  efpecially  what  I  mention  in  this  place,  makes  dreams  mere 
''  enchantment  and  Rof.c-ucian-^vurl,  which  it  is  abfurd  to  admit  into  philofophy  and  among 
"  natural  appearances ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  we  fee  Men  have  always  chofen  to  explain 
"  the  phsnomenon  another  way."  Rut  with  much  fubmiflion,  I  defire  thofe  who  make  this 
objeftion,  to  review  the  appearance  it/eif  onoi  again;  and  then  let  them  fay.  Whether  I  have 
mifreprefented  it  :  whether  it  is  not  really  wliat  may  be  called  enchantment  and  Roficrucian. 
ivork  in  icfelf,  and  abftradling  from  any  foUi;ionj   and  ^^lleUler  tlus  emhantment  be  not  a  true 

and 
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LVllI.  This  is  the  appearance.  And  it  feems  inexplicable  to  our  pre- 
fent  philofophy.  The  objecfts  of  fenfe,  to  fpeak  only  of  thefe,  leave  an 
imprefiion  upon  the  organ  by  a6ling  :  this  the  foul  applies  to,  and  con- 
fults,  when  it  would  confider  the  objedls  themfelves,  now  abfent.  When 
they  a5i  again,  if  the  firit  imprefiion  be  not  quite  worn  out,  they  re- 
touch and  ftrengchen  it ;  and  the  foul  becomes  percipient,  not  of  a  ntvf- 
imprefiion,  but  of  an  impreffion  renewed  :  for  the  hift  imprefiion  is  per- 
ceived congruous  to,  or  coincident  with  the  firft,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak.   Hence 

the 

and  real  phtoiomenon,  aSually  exhibited  in  nature.  Let  it  be  confidered,  that  this  fort  of 
objeftion  muft  of  neceflity  be  levelled,  not  againft  any  folution,  but  the  appearance  itfelf  as  it 
(lands  in  nature;  fince  it  is  certain  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  can  be  called  enchant- 
ment or  Rojlcnician-tx'ork,  if  that  be  not  contradiftory  and  abfolutely  impoffible,  this  appearance 
is  fuch  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word.  And  if  it  be  a  common  and  coiillant  appear- 
ance in  naturej  how  can  it  be  abfurd  to  admit  it  into  philofophy,  or  allow  it  a  place  among 
natural  phtemmeiia  ?  Hence  my  foltitkit  cannot  make  it  enchantment,  it  being  fuch  in  itfelf  an- 
tecedent to  any  folution  that  can  be  given.  If  it  be  meant  that,  although  it  be  fuch  as  is 
here  reprefented,  we  Ihould,  neverthelefs,  endeavour  to  account  for  it  in  fome  other  way,  or 
elfe  let  it  quite  alone.  I  anfwer  j  As  to  the  accounting  for  it  any  other  way,  I  am  not  ablej 
let  any  one  try  it  who  pleafes.  With  what  fuccefs  it  hath  been  accounted  for  in  all  the  me- 
chanical ways  hitherto  attempted,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge.  And  as  to  letting  it  quite  alone,  I 
did  not  certainly  go  out  of  my  road  to  find  it,  but  had  it  placed  direftly  in  ray  way,  by 
thofe  Au'hors  who  had  treated  oi  it  before.  It  is  objeded  as  a  reproach  on  the  rational  nature 
of  the  foul,  infilled  on  by  Matcriallfis,  and  pompoufly  accounted  for  as  an  effe.H  of  matter  and 
mechanifm.  All  this  being  inconfiltent  with  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  the  account  of  me- 
chanifm  which  I  have  given,  forced  me  to  engage  in  this  difficult,  abilrufe  fubjed.  And  if 
what  I  have  advanced  concerning  it  be  juft,  there  can  be  no  harm  done;  only  men  will  be 
obliged  to  alter  their  opinions  a  little,  ind  that  to  the  right  fide  ;  but  if  it  flwuld  be  wrong,  I 
am  not  quite  fo  foolifh,  as  to  imagine  it  can  pafs.  Nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  fubjedl  of  this 
kind  will  be  let  quite  alone :  whoever  thinks  he  can  make  any  advantage  of  it,  will  briiio-  it 
into  his  fide  of  the  controverfy.  It  was  this  way  probably  that  Democritus  brought  it  firft  into 
the  controverfy,  obferving  Homer\  authority  fo  prevalent  on  the  other  fide  ;  though  Homer  fpoke 
of  it  as  nature  pointed  out,  without  being  of  any  party.  But  ever  fmce,  thefe  Men  have  always 
brought  it  into  their  iide  of  the  controverfy. 

But  after  all,  do  not  thofe  who  are  leail  willing  to  admit  of  enchantment  and  Roftcrucian-^juork 
among  the  appearances  of  nature,  find  themfelves  fo  enchanted,  deluded,  impofcd  upon  eveiy  night  ? 
Have  they  not  experience  of  the  force  and  efficacy  of  this  art  ?  If  they  Lave  not  experience  of 
it,  they  are  proof,  it  feems,  againit  the  caufe  of  this  phseuomenon,  ^\hatever  it  be,  whether 
matter  and  motion,  or  immaterial  Agtait;  and  if  they  aiB  not  proof  againft  that  caufe,  to  what 
purpofe  is  it  to  difpute  about  the  name,  while  they  own  the  thing  itiell!.?  Befides,  has  not  every  . 
Author  who  treats  on  this  fubjeft,  affigncd  more  vvondcriul  intonces  tlian  I  have  ventured  to  give  ? 
And  is  not  this,  firft  to  onun  the  power  of  the  caufe  exerted  in  the  eff-ft,  and  tiien  to  difi^.un   it 
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the  foul  perceives  that  objedl  with  memory  :  for  memory  (as  we  are  pafTive 
in  it)  is  only  a  thing's  being  brought  into  the  perception,  with  a  fecoiidary 
or  .concomitant  perception,  which  diftinguidies  it  from  a  new  perception, 
and  makes  it  appear  only  a  perception  reneu'ed  :  or  that  it  was  there  once 
at  le,\ft  before.  Accordingly,  the  ofcener  a  thing  hath  been  in  the 
perception,  ft  ill  accompanied  with  this  fecondan  perception,  the  ftronger 
che  memory  of  it  is  •,  for  the  firft  impreffion  is  ftill  made  more  lively  and 
laftino-:  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  firft  impreffion  is  almoft  worn 
out,  this  fecondary  perception  is  dark,  and  memory  weak  ;  and  when  an 

objecfl 

again,  by  giving  it  a  falfe  name?  It  muft  be  prepofterous  to  endeavour  to Jhik  the  caufe,.and 
exalt  the  effeft  at  the  fame  time.  Is  it  not  inconlillent  in  Cicero,  when  he  would  treat  of  every- 
thing that  is  noble  and  fublime  ;  when  he  would  explain  the  conftitution  of  the  Uniferfe,  the 
order  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  when  he  would  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  of 
the  infinite  Fountain  of  all  Being  ;  in  a  word,  when  he  would  exprefs  the  nobleft  fentiments 
that  can  enter  into  the  mind  of  man ;  to  deliver  all  under  the  form  of  a  Dream,  and  yet 
elfev.here  to  fay  O — •'•--  fomnionim  eadem  eji  ratio,  isc ?  Either  fome  dreams  have  a  higher 
original,  or  he  degrades  W\s  fuhjea,  by  dreffing  it  up  as  a  dream.  On  his  fuppofition,  it  muft  have 
been  as  probable,  and  even  decent,  to  have  faid,  all  this  was  the  ro-vings  if  a  man  in  a  fewer,  as  the 
Dream  of  a  Scipio.     This  is  confefling  one  way,  and  denying  another. 

As  to  what  I  obferve  concerning  dreams  in  thefe  two  laft  paragraphs  ;  I'iz.  That  in  them 
ive  are  often  prompted  ivilh  an  ir.fiantaneous  kncn.i.lcdge  of  things  'we  never  thought  of  ivhile 
anvake  and  a  ready  familiarity  'with  objeSls  altogether  nenj: ;  I  muft  refer  to  men's  own  expe- 
rience for  the  truth  of  it.  I  cannot  indeed  bring  an  authority  from  any  Writer  on  this  fub- 
jea  whom  I  have  feen,  to  voudi  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation  ;  but  if  it  may  be  determined 
by  experience,  authority  will  not  appear  abfolutely  neceftary.  We  feem  to  know  a  perfin  in  a 
Dream,  and  the  chara^er  he  bears,  at  firil  fight;  or  the  circumfiances  he  is  in,  and  his  imii. 
Tiations  to  us;  though  on  awaking,  we  can  find  nothing  in  our  former  knowledge  that  can 
agree  to  him.  We  rarch  admire  any  thing  then  for  its  novelty,  and  feem  never  to  be  uneafy 
for  want  of  information,  let  the  circumftances  be  ever  fo  new ;  though  we  ftiould  certainly  be 
uneafy  in  a  leaking  fate,  till  we  had  informed  ourfelves  about  every  thing  we  faw.  In 
fhort,  we  enter  fo  readily  and  eafily  into  e^ery  thing  heard  and  feen  while  we  fleep,  that 
nothino-  furprijes  us,  merely  becaufe  it  is  ftrange  and  new.  And  this  itfelf  feems  furprizing 
and  wonderful,  if  we  compare  it  v.  ith  the  «ay  how  the  mind  is  differently  affefted,  while 
we  are  awake.  It  is  true,  they  who  ridicule  or  defpife  this  whole  appearance,  and  every  cir- 
cumlbince  obfervable  in  it,  as  below  a  philofopliical  confideration,  may  perhaps  be  diflatisfied ; 
but  that  is  not  to  be  prevented.  It  is  notwithftanding,  a  real  phenomenon,  and  this  a  real 
circumftance  of  it  ;  and  fmce  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  Authors,  as  Arijiotk,  Lucretius, 
i^c.  have  treated  it  in  a  philofophical  way,  xh&  ridicuk  or  contempt  fliould  fell  upon  them  firft; 
unlefs  it  be  meritorious  to  exak  the  pwers  of  matter  and  mechanifm,  as  they  have  done,  and  ridi- 
culous  todiflent  from  them. 

But  let  me  feriouily  a(k.  If  all  that  I  contend  for  were  true,  \i'ould  men  be  in  a  worfe  con. 
dition,  than  if  matter,  and  unguided  in^tion  performed  all   that  is  done  in  the  Univerfe?  This 
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objcfl:  hath  been  long  out  of  the  perceptivity,  fo  that  the  imprefTion  is 
quite  cancelled,  it  is  as  new  to  us,  as  if  it  had  never  been  there  before  ; 
becaufe  it  is  entirely  a  new  impreffion,  not  an  impreflion  renewed.  Hence 
it  is  that  many  cafualties  which  affecft  the  fenfory\  weaken  the  ,im- 
preflions  made  on  it,  and  confequently  affect  the  memory  equally.  (See 
N°  12.  of  the  laft  Sed.  concerning  the  foft  and  yielding  fubftance  of  the 
fenfory.)  Drunkennefs,  old  age,  a  ftroak  or  wound  on  the  head,  and 
many  difeafes  do  this  :  and,  as  has  been  obferved  above,  tliis  is  the  conftant 
and  firft  effeft  of  fleep.     Memory,   as  wc  are  adive  in    it,  is  the  power 

is  a  p/ai/i  queflion,  and  the  anfrver  to  it  will  decide  a  great" deal  in  ai  fe\V  W6rJs.'  ^ If  tlie 
motion  of  matter  be  giiidetf,  all  that  I  contend  for  (or  elfe  mere  than  I  contend  for  in  the  prefent 
cafe)  is  allowed.  There  is  tlien  ho  Shifting,  nor  declining  of  confequences.  If  the  motion  of 
matter  be  not  guided;  we  are  at  the  mercy  cf  the  moil  inexorable  of  all  things,  brute-matter  to/fed 
about  by  chance.  And  is  it  not  ftrange  for  men  to  pretend  to  forefee  fuch  dreadful  confequences  in 
the  one  cafe,  and  to  be  in  fuch  fcurity  in  the  other  ?  DireBian  and  fuferintendence  terriiie:  them, 
and  the  abfence  of  thefe  makes  them  eafy !  But  to  proceed,  I  have  (hewn  that  the  motion  of 
matter  is  guided  in  every  the  moft  contemptible  appearance  in  the  Univerfe ;  after  Which,  let 
us  fuppofe  that  the  prefent  appearance  is  merely  mechanical,  as  mechanical  as  any  man 
would  have  it  to  be  :  And  this  only  engages  a  higher  Po-zver  in  it,  according  to  the  argument 
in  N°  29.  fmce  the  f if  Cau/e  is  the.  fie  Mover  in  all  mechanical  motions.  And  thus,  out  of 
an  unwillingnefs  to  allow  a  juft  and  adequate  caufe  of  this  phsnomenon,  we  neceffarily  intereft  the 
veryfrjl  and  higheft  Being  in  the  produdion  of  it;  and,  as  I  faid  above,  N°  45.  Note  (e),  load 
the  Deity  with  all  that  is  tnean  and  unvjorthy,  left  we  fhould  degrade  inferior  Agents.  It  happens 
here,  as  before,  with  refped  to  tiie  mr,'/fl  of  matter ;  (fee  the  Note  f/ij  N"  22.  Seft.  i.)  As 
long  as, matter  was  fuppofed  a  re/if  ing  fubftance,  an  immaterial  Mover  was  neceflary  ;  and  when 
we  fuppofed  it  quite  unreftfting,  the  difficulty  we  would  have  avoided  became  greater.  So  in 
this  point,  if  dreams  are  allowed  to  be  immechanical,  all  that  is  contended  for  follows;  and  if 
they  are  denied  to  be  immechanical,  more  than  is  contended  for  becomes  unavoidable.  A  greater 
evidence  than  this  cannot  well  be  defired. 

To  conclude  therefore,  as  this  appearance  is  really  what  may  be  called  enchantment  and 
Roficrucian-work,  as  it  ftands  in  nature;  fo  not  csnXy  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  S.c.  but  even 
Lucretius,  Democritus,  Jriftotle,  and  others  of  that  fide,  have  reprefented  it  as  fuch.  They 
never  pretend  to  difguife,  or  diflemble  the  enchantment  which  v/e  are  often  under,  and  feel 
with  uneafmefs  and  pain.  Common  experience  would  have  given  them  the  lie.  Macrobius  has 
gone  fo  far,  as  to  name  five  different  kinds  of  tliis  enchantment,  o'.tifs?,  a^».(jux,  yj^-Afb«.Turfi^\,  hiiir- 
nev,  and  (pci'fTXTfAci,  [omnium  quee  'videre  fibi  dormientes  videntur,  quinque  principals  funt  diverfi- 
tates  bj  nomii:a,  isfc.  In  Com.  Scip.]  Hence  if  there  be  any  imputation  or  reproach  in  the  prefent 
objeaion,  no  man  who  ever  wrote  on  this  fubjcft  is  free  from  it.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween thefe  Writers  is.  That  feme  of  them  have  afcribed  this  enchantment  to  dead  viatter, 
and  others  thought  feme  higher  Agent  was  neceffary.  And:  indeed  if  ever  a  dream  was 
what  might  be  called  oV-f*"!  or  xt^inihu-mrffic,,  it  would  be  itrange  to  make  dead  matter  the 
Agent. 
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icfelf  belonging  to  the  foul,  whereby  it  applies  the  perceptive  capacity  to 
read,  as  it  were,  thefe  former  imprefnons  ;  or  it  is  in  general  that  power 
of  the  foul,  whereby  it  direfls  the  perceptivity  to  the  confideration  of 
any  former  objcd.  And  this  power  }io  way  depends  on  the  matter  of  the 
body.  It  hath  been  fhewn  to  be  a  contradiflion  to  fiy,  The  foul  cannot 
exert  its  aftive  power  without  the  help  or  inftrumentality  of  dead  matter. 
The  foul  muft  a<5t  upon  matter  firfl:,  to  make  it  inftrumental :  and  matter 
could  not  be  the  inftrument  of  this  previous  a£lion.  See  Seft.  4.  N"  9. 
Note  {k).  Thus  much  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  memory  here  :  and  we  fhould 
not  forget  the  difference  between  them,  becaufe,  in  a  ftate  of  feparation, 
the  laft  fort  will  be  without  impediment. 

LIX.  Now  from  this  account  of  memory  it  fhould  follow,  that  every 
new  imprefTion  made  on  the  fenfory,  ought  to  appear  new  to  the  foul : 
and  yet  we  fee  it  is  otherwife  with  refpedl  to  the  imprefTions  made  by 
thefe  invifible  agents.  It  is  one  thing  to  fee  in  fleep  perfons,  quorum  tellus 
ample5litur  ojj'a  (as  Lucretius  exprelTes  it)  alive  and  before  us,  with  whom 
we  were  once  acquainted  j 

^od  ne  miremur  fopor  atque  ohlivia  curant : 

and  quite  another  to  fee  perfons,  who  on  their  being  prefented  for  the 
very  firft  time,  are  familiar  to  us,  and  feem  to  have  had  former  concerns 
with  us  ;  to  jump  all  at  once  into  a  train  of  former  anion,  which  we 
were  never  before  concerned  in  ;  and  to  become  inflantly  pofTeiTed  of  a 
tra^  of  experience,  which  we  never  acquired  !  This  is  the  moft  won- 
derful appearance,  I  think,  in  nature.  Nothing  but  the  anions  of  the 
Deity  (which  we  admire,  but  do  not  pretend  to  account  for)  can  exceed 
it.  But  whatever  this  may  proceed  from,  whether  from  a  different  way  of 
aflingon  the  fenfory  ;  or  fome  particular /jow-vr  and  efficacy,  which  fo  affedts 
the  foul  as  to  prompt  it  with  an  inflantaneous  knowledge  of  all  obje<5b 
thus  offered  to  it  ;  or  whatever  elfe  may  be  the  caufe  of  it  :  we  undeniably 
gather  this  material  point  from  it.  That  the  foul  is  capable  of  a  more  per- 
feft  and  ready  knowledge  of  things,  than  that  which  it  attains  to  now,  by 
the  methods  of  fenfe  and  refieSlion  ;  where  the  labour  in  the  acquifition,  and 
the  trouble  in  retaining,  is  fuperfeded  :  and  that,  as  there  is  fuch  a  ca- 
pacity on  the  part  of  the  foul,  fo  fpirits  not  the  mofl  perfeft  and  powerful 
that  we  can  conceive,  may  prompt  it  after  this  manner.  This  phjenomenon 
is  an  inftance  and  experiment  of  the  thing  itfelf.     Invejligation,  (whether  it  be 
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concerning  the  natures  of  material   objedts,  or  in  abflraft  reafoning)  and 
reminifcence,  are  the  two  moll  difficult  things   to  the  foul    in  its   prefent 
ftate :  it  requires  time  before  we   can  make  a  fufficient  ftock  of  obferva- 
tions,  and    then  we  muft  proceed  laborioufly  in  comparing,  and  drawing 
conclufions  from   them  -,  but  this  undeniable  circumftance  of  our  fleeping 
vifions  fhews  us,  that  all  this  trouble  may  be  fhortned,  or  rather  become 
quite  unneceflary.     It  is  true,  we  know  that  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  the  foul 
muft  be  freed  from  all  reftraint  and  impediment,  becaufe  union  to  matter 
limits  and  confines  it ;  but  ftill  we  mult  conceive  it  ufing  its  own  power 
and  induftry  :  whereas  this  qualification  of  our  knowledge  in  fleep  difcovers 
to  us  a  furprifingly  new  way,  which  we  could  have  had  no  notion  of  without 
a  trial.     Without  fuch  a  trial  and  experience  in  fleep,  all  the  perfeftion  of 
our  waking  ftate  could  not  have  fatisfied  us  that  fuch  a  method  of  affefting 
the  foul  was  pofllble.     The  knowledge  we  are  prompted  with  is  not  bare 
information,    as  when    one   tells   us  fomething   we  knew   not  before  ;    that 
would  ftill  have  appeared  new :  but  this,  upon  firft  being  fuggefted,  is  our 
former  knowledge,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it,  a  familiar  reminifcence.      It  is  in 
this   refped  that  our    prefent  method  of  remembring   is  loft  and  fwallowed 
up    in    a  fuperior    fpecies    of  memory.      Let  men   confider  what   conclu- 
fions this  phenomenon  will  juftify,  either  as  to  the  afllftance  the  foul  may 
receive  in  an  after-ftate,  or  the  enlargement  of  its  own  faculties  ;    I  fliall 
mention  only  one  particular,  viz.  That  the  feveral  parts  of  our  paft  con- 
fcioufnefs  (which  we  are   perpetually  lofing)    may  be  recovered  inftantly, 
united  together,    and  become  one,  by  a  firmer  union,   than  the  having  re- 
courfe  to  perifhable  impreffions  on  a  corporeal  organ,  or  our  prefent  me- 
thod of  reminifcence  in  general ;  however  difi'erently  that  may  be  effedled 
from  the  formal  manner  fuppofed  in  the  laft  paragraph.     And  this  muft  at 
leaft  appear  poffible,  when  a  thing  more  difficult  and  incredible,  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  real:  for  it  is  not  by  far  fo  wonderful  that  we  ffiould  be  prompt- 
ed with  the  knowledge  of  what  hath  been,  and  been  known  too  by  ourfelves  j 
as  that  the  knowledge  of  things  that  never  were,  fhould  appear  as  belonging 
10  our  former  confcioufnefs  (/). 

LX.  It 

(I)  Men  pretend  to  doubt  whether  the  foul  can  have  any  memoiy,  when  it  hath  no  imfrejjionf 
bn  a  material  fenfory  to  ha\'e  recourfe  to  ;  but  the  prefent  phsnoraenon  (hews,  that  memory  by  na 
meam  depends  on  mcu^rial  imprejjhm,  abfolutely  fpeaking.  And  if  this  appeara>,ce  hath  railed 
a  doubt  concerning  the  identity  of  our  co^ifcioufnefs ;  it  fhould,  in  fairnefs  of  reafoning, 
have  fatisfied  that  doubt  again  ;  confidering  that  a  C^d  of  truth  prefides  over  aU.    A  certain 
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UK.  It  will  perhaps  be  objefled,  that  this  knowledge  here  argued  from 
h  falfe  and  unreal,  an  illufion  and  cheat  on  the  mind;  and  therefore  that 
no  inference  ought  to  be  drawn  from  it.  To  which  it  is  ahfwered  /r/?, 
;  that  this,  though  in  fome  cafes  an  illufion,  is  yet  a  true  matter  of  fa£iy 
and  ■x  real  phcencnienon  in  nature;  which  therefore,  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophy,  may  and  ought  to  be  argued  form.  Ariftotle,  Lucretius,  and  the 
other  Authors  mentioned  above,  have  advanced  hypothefcs  to  account  for 
the  whole  appearance  in  a  philofophi<.al  way,  (though  they  reckoned  all 
but  illufion j  which  therefore  they  defigned  fliould  account  for  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  it.  And  here,  by  the  way,  let  any  One  weigh,  and  add  to 
the  former  arguments,  the  impoflibility  of  accounting  for  this  circumftance 
mechanically.  When  a  thing  is  reckoned  an  illufion,  it  is  the  province 
of  philofophy  to  find  out  how  the  illufion  could  be  effefted  :  in  Opticksy 
when  the  place  of  the  objedt  is  changed,  and  the  dimenfions  of  it  en. 
larked  ;  this  is  apparent  only,  not  real,  and  may  be  reckoned  aij  illufion  : 
yet  it  is  real  and  ufeful  knowledge  to  underfliand  the.  way  how  this  is  pro- 
duced. And  fecondly,  fince  the  manner  of  communicating  a  thing,  is  inde- 
pendent on  the  thing  communicated  ;  this  can  be  no  objection  againft  the 
manner  of  communicating  this  knowledge,  let  it  be  as  falfe  and  delufive 
as  it  will.  If  1  am  fo  affefted  in  flecp,  as  to  know  a  man  and  his  de- 
cerns, though  he  hath  no  exiftence  but  in  vifion  ;  might  not  I  be  fo  af- 
fected as  to  know  this  man  and  his  defigns,  if  he  had  a  real  exiftence  ? 
•There  is  all  the  parity  here  that  needs  be  defired,  to  make  an  inference. 
■Befides,  other  real  and  true  knowledge,  againft  which  rto  exception  could 
"be  made,  might  be  communicated  to  us  the  fame  way.  The  fuhjeil  ima- 
gined to  be  read  out  of  the  book,  in  the  inftance  above,  may.be  of  the 
fame  kind  with  any  of  thofe  arguments  that  are  enquired  after  by  men 
at  other  times.  If  we  ftiould  fuppofe  a  man  to  dream  that  another  made 
out  a  fpeculative  truth  to  him,  (which,  this  inftance,  and  perhaps  the  ex- 
perience of  fome  ftiews  not  to  be  abfolutely  impoffible  to  be  donej  this 
knowledge  would  be  real.  T^hat  real  matters  of  fact  have  been  difcovered  in 
dreams,  I  think  even  a  philofopher  may  allow  to  be  morally  certain,     I 

great  Author  fays,  "  He  takes  his  Being  ,v/o«  trujl : "  fo  he  might  indeed,  prt)vided  it  was  not 
from  chance  ;  that  is  no  fure  foundation  to  trufl  to.  Matter  is  now  altogether  out  of  the  qur- 
ftion,  I  prefume;  and  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  power  of  immaterial  Beh:gs :  and  it  would  be  quite 
ablurd  to  think  there  is  no  higher  pirwer  in  nature,  than  fuch  as  can  deceive  and  impofe  upon  us , 
that  liuth  h;ith  not  ^fufreme  Patron  in  the  Univerfe. 
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I  have  never  heard  of  any  man  fo  incredulous  as  to  refufe  it.  Ariftotle 
frequently  mentions  Tr^oo^oHiKo},  fuch  as  forefee  in  fleep  what  is  to  come  j 
and  eJOuo'i'jpiK,  fuch  as  have  true  dreams:  notwichftanding  the  poor  fo- 
lution  he  offers  of  fuch  an  extraordinary  appearance.  Lucretius  affirms, 
rather  than  allows,  that  many  reveal  their  own  fecret  villanies  in  fleep  (jn). 
This  is  truth  of  one  kind  at  leafl  difcovered,  every  way  inconfiftent  with  his 
principles.  What  Mr.  Hohbes  thought  on  this  head,  1  have  given  a  pregnane 
inftance  of  above.  The  contradidory  notions  thefe  men  had  of  this  appearance 
did  not  hinder  them  from  confefllng,  and  allowing,  the  circumftances  of 
it.  Hillory  is  full  of  this,  which  our  own  experience  fliews,  is  no  way 
impoflible.  S'jlla  wrote  two  and  twenty  books  of  commentaries  of  his 
own  anions  ;  thefe  he  infcribed  to  Lucullus,  whom  he  lefc  tutor  to  his 
only  fon,  paffing  by  Pompey,  and  all  the  other  men  of  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth :  and  in  thefe  commentaries  he  advifes  Luctillus  to  look  upon 
nothing  fo  firm  and  certain  [«tw  ot'lioVijov  vi^  ^k^aiav]  as  what  he  was  fore- 
warned of  in  dreams  («).  Now  if  we  confider  all  the  circumftances,  this 
will  appear  very  remarkable.  Sulla's  charafter,  whatever  it  might  be  in  other 
refpefts,  was  far  from  lightncfs  and  vanity.  And  Lucullus  calls  this  ad- 
vice to  mind,  on  a  very  fignal  inftance  of  a  dream,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  whereby  the  city  of  Suiope,  and  all  its  inhabitants  were  faved 
from  ruin.  Cyrus  in  his  dying  fpeech  to  his  fons,  fays  the  foul  in  fleep 
becomes  more  divine,  and  fees  as  it  were  into  futurity  {0).  Peticius,  a 
Roman  pilot,  the  night  after  the  defeat  of  Pharfalia,  dreamt  he  faw  Pom- 
fey,  not  as  he  had  often  feen  him  in  Ronie  ;  but  fad  and  dejefted,  coming 
forward  and  fpeaking  to  him.      In  the  morning,    as  he  was   telling   this 

(m)  Miiltl  de  magnis  per  fomnum  rchi  loqutwtur, 

Indicioque  fuo  faSi  per/ape fuife.  Lib.  4.  ver.  IO12, 

And  again  more  exprefly, 

}^ec  facile  ''ft  placidam  ac  pacatam  degere  vitam, 
^i  'uiolat  fa  a  is  communia  fasdcra  pads. 
Etjifallit  enim  Di'vam  genus,  hinnanumque, 
Perpetm  tanien  id  fore  clam  diffidere  debet, 

^ippe  zibi  je  multi  per  fomnia  fatpe  loquentes  , 

Aut  morbo  delirantes,  procraxa  feruntur, 

Et  celata  dill  in  medium  peccata  dedijje.  Lib.  5.  ver.  1 153. 

This  is  too  little  to  keep  the  world    in  awe ;  and  yet  it   is  tco  much,  for  chance  or  mechanifm  to 
perform. 

(n)  See  Lucullus's  life  in  Plutarch,  as  alfo  Sylla's  ;  for  it  is  written  in  both. 
(0)  Let  it  be  remembered^that  Xemphon  writes  this,  the  faieft  Writer,  and  one  of  the  great, 
eft  men  of  antiquity. 
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melancholy  fight  to  thofe  that  were  aboard  with  him,  they  came  and  told 
him  that  a  fmall  veflel  drew  nigh,  and  that  thofe  who  were  in  it  waved 
their  garments,  defiring  to  be  received.  When  it  was  come  clofe,  and 
Petic'tus  had  come  up,  he  faw  the  fame  fight  he  had  feen  in  his  fleep, 
Pompey  the  Great  in  a  fad  reverfe  of  fortune,  [ — — e;r<5-<»5  av  rifTixiof,  eujuy 
iyvu  tot  XloiATTYiiov.,  ciity  ova,^  eiSi'  ^  7rAi)|«',uivo?  tlui  Ki<p»\lw,  &C.^  NoWj 
though  I  do  not  argue  from  particular  matters  of  fad  in  fuch  relations  j 
but  only  alledge  them  as  things  no  way  improbable  or  abfurd,  being 
agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  in  fuch  cafes :  yet  here,  though 
I  would,  I  know  not  what  to  deny  j  Plutarch's  veracity,  or  Peticius's  Cm- 
cerity  in  contriving  off  hand  a  ftory,  which  was  immediately  followed 
with  the  event.  I  might  inftance  Pelopidas's  dream  before  the  famous 
battel  of  LeiiSra,  or  Timoleon's  before  his  expedition  into  Sicily  ;  with  a 
thouliind  others.  The  firfl:  of  thefe  was  fuch  as  could  not  have  been 
contrived  after  the  event,  nor  concealed  before  :  the  chief  Men  in  the  ar- 
my were  called  together  to  confult  about  it  ;  there  was  a  warm  conteft 
between  the  Generals  and  the  Priefts,  whether  it  fl;ould  be  obeyed  literally  ; 
and  when  they  came  to  a  refclution,  the  affair  was  communicated  to  the  whole 
army.  And  a  publick  aft  of  the  whole  city  of  Corinth  followed  upon  the 
laft.  If  fuch  things  are  allowed,  more  will  follow  than  I  contend  for 
here  •,  viz.  That  things  to  come,  have  been  aftually  foretold  in  dreams  : 
let  others  determine  concerning  the  power  of  Aich  a  Being  as  can  fore- 
know future  events. 

LXI.  Moreover,  as  to  the  prefcnt  fubjeft,  let  us  refleft  that  the  repre- 
fentaticns  of  perfons  and  aftions  in  fltep,  are  pciurcs  made  by  impreflions 
on  the  fenfory  ;  and  the  ideas  of  real  perfons  and  actions,  which  we  have 
while  awake,  afe^  only  fuch  fWures  with  rcfpeft  to  the  foul  icfelf ;  there 
is  nothino-  more  real  in  the  one  fort  of  reprefentation  than  the  other; 
therefore  the  foul  is  made  to  do  as  much,  when  it  enters  into  the  defigns 
and  plots  of  the  one,  from  fuch  reprefentations,  as  if  it  entered  into  the 
defigns  of  the  other,  from  the  fame,  or  an  equal  reprefentation.  And  it 
is  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  when  it  becomes  confcious  of  former 
tranfaftions  (which  never  were)  between  the  frfi  fort,  and  it  ;  than  if  it 
became  confcious  of  tranfaftions,  which  have  been  between  the  laft  fort 
and  it,"  though  now  long  forgot.  Let  us  make  a  fuppofuion  that  a  man 
walking  in  a  folitary  place,  in  a  country  where  he  had  never  been  before, 
faw  before  him,    by  the  power  of  enchantment,   a  great  houfe,  and  that 
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hi^  curioficy.  ]ed  him  thither,  where  he  finds  a  numerous  family  of  fer varus, 

and  other  people.  V.ivinuflv  c^rupiprl  iKrMir'tKpir  Hnmpftirt  nfFair«  nr  Hu 
verfions  :  this  man  might  eafily  be  excufed,  if  he  took  this  _crpwd  of 
people  for  real  men  and  women,  bufied  in  real  adion,  not  being  on  his 
guard  agaiqft^  illufion,  nor  perhaps . having  power,  to  be  fo  :•  but  then 
he"  might  alfo, be  excufed,  if  he  took  them  all  for  ftrangtrs  to  him,  and 
behaved  hinifelf  as  in  a  place,,  and  among  company  unknown  j  .finc'ethis 
is  the  natural  way  1:0  behave. on  fuch  occafions.  But  if  farther,  he  flibuld 
he  fo  affected  by  thfe  force  of  this  inchantment,  as  to  know  them  all  fal 
iniliariy  at  firfl  fight,  to  Underfland  their  bufinefs,  and  defigns,.  and  cha- 
raders,  a,s  if  Jie :  |iad  ,had  a  long  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  them-, 
if  he  fnoulJ.  all  in  ,aa.  inftanc  begin  to  adl  his  part,'  as"  if '  he  we-re 
one  of  them,  and  do  .what  it  was  expeded  he  fhould  do  ;'  if  he'fhould 
converle  "with  them,  as  in  confequence  of  a  long  familiarity';  if  he  fhbulii 
have  a  conteft  with  one,  upon  tlie  account  of  an  old  grudge,  and  lie 
under  obligations  to  others  for  former  favours,  i^c.  the  wonder  might  juftly 
feeth  doubled.  .Such  a'n  extravagant  relation  as  this  could- not  meet  with 
belief  among  the  molt  ignorant  and  credulous:  and  yet  it  is  no  more  tha^ 
what  happens,  literally  to  fome  of  us  every  night  in  our  dreams.  Surely  it  is 
becaufe  there  is.  a  God  of  truth,  who  fets  boundaries  to  the  power  of  thefc 
Beings,  that  we  are  not  deluded  into  the  extremeft  Scepticifm  by  them  ; 
that  our  waking  fenfes  are  not  fo  bewildered  with  inconfiftencies  oi  faHs 
and  perfom-y  as  to  confound  human  reafon  ;  and  that  we  are  not  led  by 
them  every  minute  to  purfue  that  which  would  be  our  ruin  !  This  is  that 
which,  as  hath  been  obferved  before  CN°  6.)  no  mechanifm,  no  foliition  or 
h^pothefis  can  account  for  ;  it  \%  touching  the  foul  in  another  manner  than  by 
the  bare  exhibiting  of  vifion  to  it  :  one  who  confiders  it  right,  wilf  be  fur- 
prifed  that  jnattcr^  mechanifm^  traces,  fliould  be  offered  as  the  caufe.  Now 
in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  fame  thing  with  refpedl  to  the  man's  being  prompted 
with  a  knowledge  of  thefe  imaginary  perfons,  as  if  they  were  real.  And 
by  whatever  way  it  is  that- he  is  endued  with  this  externporary  expe- 
rience of  a  whole,  paft  life,  or  by  whatever  way  it  is  that  we  are  endued,  in' 
like  inftances,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  train  of  paft  unreal  adions  ;  the 
fame  power,  the  fame  way  applied,  not  to  (peak  of  a  greater,  could  make 
us  enter  in  a  twinkling,  into  all  the  real  knov/ledge  and  confcioufnefs, 
which  the  perfedions  of  God,  and  the  confiftency  of  the  moral  world  de-, 
mands.  To  grant  the  one,  and  doubt  :of- the  other,.is  to  allow  that  there- 
may  be  an  evil  principle  in  the  nature  <if  things,  'fuperior  to  the  good  One,- 

Q^q         '■■■-'■•■  a  prih-^ 
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a  principle  who  hath  power  to  pervert  truth,  and  reprefent  things  as  thej 

../ 1     «■/*    ,      ..liJIv     il.v.     wi.li>.!     >.ajijnjt    j^icrci-Tv,    it,     iiui    icprefcnt    things    aS 

they  are. 

LXII.  To  end  tliis  tedious  eflay :  we  may  obfcrve  two  things  which 
chiefly  tend  to  make  us  fceptical  with  regard  to  the  exiftence  of  feparate 
fpirics,  and  their  power,  Firft,  when  by  the  help  of  a  little  philofophy 
we  come  to  have  immoderate  notions  of  the  natural  powers  of  matter,  as 
they  are  called  :  we  then  do  not  think  the  agency  of  any  fpirit  neceflary,  and 
that  matter  hath  all  the  powers  and  virtues  that  a  Philofopher  ought  to 
admit  of.  Yet  a  clofe  furvey  of  matter,  its  origin  and  conditions,  belt 
of  all  things  (hews  this  to  be  quite  otherwife.  The  other  is  a  prepofte- 
rous,  if  not  pretended  care,  not  to  weaken  the  minds  of  children  and 
young  people  (/>;.  There  will  be  idle  ftories  of  gholts  and  apparitions, 
as  long  as  the  world  ftands,  as  there  are  falfe  reports  concerning  every 
thing  that  is  true.  We  fliould  not  furprlze  and  fright  young  perfons  with 
filly,  idle  relations,  which  may  have  an  ill  effedt  on  their  tender  minds : 
but  to  avokl  this,  which  is  not  the  greateft  inconvenience  they  may 
fall  into,  much  difcretion  is  to  be  ufed.  We  ought  not  to  tell  them  thac 
all  thefe  things  are  groundlefs  and  abfurd  •,  but  own  that  there  is  a  pof- 
fibility  of  them  ;  and  that  God  only  can  proteft  us  from  their  power  and 
malice,  if  we  firmly  truft  in  him.  Reafon  is  ftrongeft,  holds  bed  with  any 
age,  and  is  that  which  will  endure :  and  one  who  is  capable  of  obferving 
what  occurs  to  his  mind  in  fleep,  and  curious  to  know  how  it  may  be,  is 
capable  of  having  a  rational  account  of  it  given  him.  It  is  not  impof- 
fible  that  one  who  believed  the  exiftence  of  feparate  fpirits,  and  that  they 
are  conftantly  in  company  with  him,  Cfor  I  am  apt  to  think  this  is  true^ 
whatever  we  believe)  might  be  able  to  be  alone  in  the  dark,  or  in  a 
room  by  himfelf,  without  fear.     There  is  no  true  courage,  but  what  is  builc 

/* )  It  is  long  fince  this  was  a  Sceptical  pretence.  In  the  Philopfeuties  of  Lucian,  mentioned 
before,  fychiaJes  the  Saptick  affeaedly  cautions  the  vain  old  men,  that  they  fhould  not  taJk  fo 
idly,  if  it  were  but  for  the  fake  of  the  two  young  Lads  who  were  prefent ;  becaui'e  this  might  fill 
their  heads  with  Goblins  and  Spedres,  that  would  haunt  them  as  long  as  they  lived.  Thus  far  he 
was  right ;  we  (Iwuld  not  talk  idly  before  young  or  old :  we  need  talk  nothing  of  this,  but  give 
oonfiftent  accounts  to  young  ferfons,  as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  them,  or  want  them  to  folve 
fome  doubt ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  proceeding  thus  with  them,  and  encieavouring 
to  make  them  fturdy  againll  the  beUef  of  Spirits,  by  telUng  them  tliere  are  no  fuch  tilings,  nor 
xeafon  to  believe  any  accounts  of  this  kind.  Out  of  an  over-great  zeal  to  iiave  xhsmjhcTig,  wa 
bend  them  to  the  fide  of  Saptici/m,  as  if  that  were  a  lels  weaknefs. 
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upon  a  rational  foundation.  And  to  be  convinced  that  a  Beif}g  of  infinite 
prfeclion  rules  over  ail  ;  and  to  have  nothing,  or  nothing  beyond  the  con- 
fequences  of  human  infirmities,  to  fear  from  him,  is  this  foundation.  Men 
were  formerly  credulous  and  eafy  perhaps  :  now  they  are  affedtedly  nice, 
with  the  air  of  more  philofophy  and  knowledge  :  but  our  Moderns  forget 
that  he,  who  believes  that  dead  matter  can  produce  the  effedts  of  life  and 
reafon,  is  a  hundred  times  more  credulous  than  the  moft  thorough-paced 
Believer  that  ever  exifted. 


SECT.     VII. 

Dean  Berkeley 'x  fcheme  agaiiijl  the  exijience  of  mattery 
and  a  material  world  examined-^  and  jhewn  incon- 
clujive. 

SOME  men  deny  all  mtnaterial,  and  others  all  material  fubftance  5 
fo  that  between  them  they  leave  nothing  at  all  exifting  in  nature. 
Thefe  two  oppofite  parties  help  to  expofe  each  other  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  every  thing  confidered,  whofe  fhare  is  greatefl;  in  the  ab- 
furdity  of  expmging  all  Being  out  of  exiftence.  Yet  thus  much  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  exiftence  of  both  fubjlances  muft  be  very  plain,  fmce  each" 
fide  maintains  that  the  exiftence  of  the  fubftance  which  they  themfelves 
aflert  muft  be  felf-evident  t  for  it  would  be  abfurd  in  either  of  the  parties 
to  fuppofe  arguments  neceffar'^  to  prove  that  any  thing  at  all  cxifts.  Our 
dreams  having  no  real  external  objeds,  and  fome  of  the  ancient  Writers 
having  fuggefted  that  this  might  be  made  a  ground  for  doubting  whetlier 
tliere  were  really  any  fuch  objedls  ;  a  late  ingenious  and  learned  Author 
hath  taken  the  hint,  not  only  to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  matter  and -a 
material  world,  but  to  pretend  to  demonftrate  the  exifence  of  any  fuch 
thing  impoffihle  and  contradiHory  [a).      The  attempt  certainly  is   furprifing. 

If 

(11)  Whatever  v/ay  our  dreams  may  be  accounted  for,  whetKcr  by  ,tl)in  ;meTObr.ine3  rifing 
from  the  furfaces  of  bodieSj  as  Demooitm  thought;  or  motions  continued  in  the  f«nibry  after 
the  objefls  ceafe  to  aft,  as  Ariftotle  and  Habbes  maintained ;  or  by  mtK:  i7np-ejf;on!  made  upon  it 
in  the  time  of  lleep,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  in  the   lall  Scdion :   all  thefe  ways  Hill 

Q^cj  2  fuppofe 
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If  his. books  had   been    written  with  a  defign  to  excite  men  to  try  what 
they  could  fay,  in  cafe  fuch  a  kind  of  Scepticifm  ihould  begin  to  prevail  ; 

fuppofe  the  real  exiflence  of  matter,  in  fuppofing  both  tl  feafoiy  and  ci/VA  adUng  upon  it. 
Hence  it  Teems  inconfiftent  in  Plato,  to. think  the  exiftence  of  matter  miglit  be  called  in  quc- 
ilion  from  this  appearance  of  our  dreams ;  fince  on  any  hypothejis  for  folving  it,  the  exiftence  of 
matter  muft  be  allowed :  or  if  it  he  not  allo-vaed,  all  indeed  is  but  a  dream,  even  while  we 
are  awake,  and  the  'very  diftinilian  between  dreaming  and  not  dreaming  is  taken  quite  away. 
For  what  reafon  can  we  have  to  argue  that  objefts  are  imaginary  and  unreal,  while  we  are 
awake,  becaufe  they  are  imaginary  and  unreal  while  we  fleep  ;  if  we  allow  no  previous  dif- 
ference ?  Waking  itfelf  is  made  but  the  moll  deceitful  dream,  and  we  then  determine  the 
queftion,  without  referring  to  dream?,  and  talce  away  aU  difference  between  the  tv/o  ftates, 
as  to  the  reality  of  external  objects.-  And  if  we  previoufly  allow  a  difference,  how  can  we 
infer  from  allowing  a  differencCj  that  there  is  no  difference  ?  We  thus  cut  off  the  conclu- 
fion  a  contrary  way.  Therefore  we  can  never  draw  the  defigned  inference,  let  us  make 
which  of  the  fuppofitions  we  pleafe. .  This  is  generally  the  fate  of  fcepticizing  ;  The  defign 
fruftrates  itjclf. 

To  make  this  a  little  plainer.  If  matter  be  fuppofed  neccffary  in  the  reprefentation  of  this 
phenomenon  of  dreaming,  it  muft  be  contradictory  to  infer  from  the  phsenomenon  itfelf  that 
matter  does  not  exift.  And  if  matter  be  fuppofed  not  to  exift  in  tlie  reprefentation  of  the 
phenomenon  ;  it  mull  be  equally  abfurd  from  fuppofing  it  not  to  exift,  to  infer  that  there, 
fore  it  does  not  aSlually  exift.  There  is  no  ditfe.ence  made  on  that  fuppofition  between  the 
appearances  of  objefts  in  fleep,  and  their  appearance  at  other  times  ;  /.  e.  the  difference  on 
which  the  argument  proceeds,  is  taken  aivay  by  t..e  very  fuppofition  of  die  argument ;  and  it  is 
made  "to  contradift  itielf,  as  before. 

If  it  ibould  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  necefTiry  to  make  any  fuppofition  at  all  concerning  the  ex- 
iftence of  matter  in  this  appearance,  but  to  .take  the  appearance  itfelf  as  we  find  it :  I  anfwer^ 
Jvrft,  That  is  impcffible  ;  the  queftion  is  concerning  die  exiftence  of  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  proved 
flubious  from  a  certain  appearance ;  therefore  it  mull  be  fuppofed  either  dubious,  or  not  du- 
bious, before-hand.  And,  fecondly,  not  to  confidcr  with  exaftnefs  and  care  every  circumllance 
of  an  appearance,  from  which  we  would  infer  fuch  a  weighty  inference,  as  the  exiftence  of  a 
material  world,  fhews  a  ivillingnejs  to  miftake,  or  mifreprefent  things  in  this  momentous  af. 
fair.  And,  thirdly,  to  fay  it  is  not  neceflary  at  all  to  make  any  fuppofition  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  matter  in  this  cafe,  isno  fuppofe  that  the  appearance  may  be  produced  indifferent- 
ly, whether  matter  exift,  or  not;  and  that  again  is  to  contradift  all  the  evidence  we  have  for 
the  exiftence  of  matter  in  a  waking  llate,  before  we  come  to  doubt  of  it  from  the  appearance 
of  dreaming;  or  it  is  to  confound  the  diftinftion  of  the  two  ftates,  from  which  nevertnelefs  we 
pretend  to  raife  our  doubt  and  fufpicion.  Wherefore  at  any  rate  it  is  inconfiftent  to  think  this 
appearance  can  afford  us  a  ground  of  doubdng. 

Whether  our  Author  could  have  any  other  ground  to  call  the  exiftence  of  matter  in  que, 
flion,  fhall  be  confidered  afterward ;  though  it  feems  evident  in  itfelf,  that  the  reality  of  ex- 
ternal objefts  could  never  have  been  queftioned,  unlcis  we  had  fome  time  or  other  been  de- 
ceived in  this  point,  either  while  afleep,  or  while  awake.  Had  not  this  happened,  all  fufpi- 
cion would  bave  been  prevented,  and  doabting  thought  a  piece  of  ex wavagance. 

or 
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or  as  an  exenife  in  an  univerfity,  to  fhew  how  far-wit  and  invention  might 
go  to  maintain  a  paradox,  there  had  been  little  in  it :  but  when  a  perfon 
of  great  capacity  and  learning  feems  ferious,  and  writes  pieces,  one  after 
another,  to  fupport  this  kind  of  Scepticifm,  and  continues  in  thefe  fenti- 
ments  for  fuch  a  number  of  years  ;  if  it  be  not  carrying  an  ungenteel  fort 
of  a  banter  a  great  deal  too  far,  one  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it.  For 
it  feems  impoflible  that  a  man  fliould  be  ferioudy  perfuaded  that  he  has 
neither  eountry  nor  parents,  nor  any  material  body,  nor  eats,  nor  drinksy 
nor  lies  in  a  houfe  ;  but  that  all  thefe  things  are  mere  illufions,  and  have 
no  exiftence  but  in  the  fancy. 

That  which  makes  it  neceflary  here  to  examine  this  fcheme,  which  de- 
nies the  poffibiiity  of  matter,  is  becaufe  all  the  arguments  I  have  offered, 
for  the  Being  of  a  God  in  Se<5t.  i.  and  2.  above,  are  drawn  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  itnpojfible  thing  ;  vi%.  from  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  mo- 
tion of  matter,  the  cohefion  of  matter,  l£c.  and  every  one  fees  what  im- 
propriety, or  rather  what  repugnance  there  muft  be,  to  fpeak  of  the  vis 
inertia  of  ideas,  the  motion  or  gravity  of  ideas,  the  elafticity  or  cohefion  ot" 
ideas.  Whence  thefe  arguments  muft  amount  to  nothing,  if  there  be  no- 
thing but  ideas  inftead  of  the  objedls  of  our  ideas,  as  being  drawn  from 
properties  which  can  belong  to  no  fubjed,  and  which  therefore  muft  be 
impoffible.  Thus  there  muft  either  be  no  truth  in  what  I  have  faid,  or  in 
what  this  Author  advances  ;  for  two  fiich  oppoftte  accounts  of  nature  cannot 
both  be  true  :  and  if  the  conclufions  in  thefe  two  Sedtions  be  folid,  this  iz 
felf  will  be  a  weighty  argumtnc  againft  his  fcheme.  However,  I  fhall  here 
endeavour  to  ftiew  the  inconclufivenefs  of  it  from  reafons  particularly  ap- 
plied ;  and  try  at  leaft  to  remove  fo  weighty  an  objedion,  if  I  cannot  add 
more  light  to  what  hath  already  been  faid. 

II.  In  confidering  this  new  fcheme,  the  following  particulars  are  to  be 
remarked.  The  nature  or  ejfence  of  things  is  altogether  different  from 
their  exiftence ;  the  former  being  the  ideas  in  the  Divine  Intelledt,  eter- 
nally confiftent  fo  as  to  be  made  to  fubfift  together  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  by 
his  power,  whenever  it  ftiould  fo  feem  good  to  his  wifdom  :  the  latter, 
viz.  their  exiftence,  then  commences,  when  his  power  is  exerted  to  this 
effefh  ;  or  wiien  this  co-fubfiftence  of  properties  is  nrft  aduaily  effefted, 
with   refpedl   to  a  determined  time   and   place  {b).      And  from  thence  it 

follows, 

(h)  In  the   Univer/al  Diaionary,  or  Cyclopaedia,  under  tlie  word  Exigence,  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  exiftence  of  created  Beings  hatii  relation  to  (ime,  phie,  and  a  cau/e:   That  ejfme  is  ex- 
plained 
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follows,  that  there  are  eternal  properties  in  the  natures  of  all  things,  aS 
being  originally,  eternally  confiftenc  ideas  ;  for  the  eternal  confiftency 
and  agreement  of  thele  ideas,  makes  thefe  eternal  properties.  And  from 
hence  again  it  follows,  that  we  can  demonftrate  feveral  eternal  truths  con- 
cerning the  natures  or  ejfences  of  things  :  for  to  fhew  the  neceffity,  or  ne- 
cefiary  confidence,  of  thefe  eternal  properties,  is  to  demonftrate  eternal 
truths  concerning  their  natures.  To  exemplify  this.  Solidity  and  exten- 
fion  were  eternally  confiftent  in  the  divine  ideas,  fo  as  to  be  made  to  fub- 
fift  in  the  fame  fubjedl:,  (of  which  fubjed  indeed  we  have  no  idea  ;  but 
God  hath,  and  had  it  before  the  fubjeifl  itfelf  was:)  this  eternal  confiftency 
makes  the  nature  of  this  thing  eternal.  There  was  further,  a  neceftary 
connexion  between  the  ideas  oi  folidity  and  reftftance  \  if  it  'did  not  refift 
it  would  be  unfolid  :  or  the  idea  of  not  refifiing  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
idea  oi  folidity.  Moreover,  there  was  an  inconfiftency  between  the  idea  of 
refijiiug  and  the  idea  of  effe£iing  what  it  refifted,  [viz.  a  change  of  its  pre- 
fent  ftate.]  And  therefore  from  this  refpeft,  or  habitude,  of  thefe  ideas 
to  each  other,  this  property.  That  it  is  impoffible  this  thing  fliould  ever 
effcft  a  change  of  its  prefent  ftate,  eternally  and  necejfartly  belongs  to  the 
nature  of  ii.  And  therefore,  when  we  ftiew  the  neceflity  of  this  property, 
we  demonftrate  an  eternal  truth  concerning  the  nature  of  this  thing.  There- 
fore, as  before,  I  infer  that  we  can  demonftrate  feveral  eternal  truths  con- 
cerning the  natures  or  ejj'ences  of  things  (c). 

plained  by  the  chief  and  radical  property  of  a  thing,  or  all  the  properties  and  exijlince  by 
fpecifying  the  time,  place  or  caufc;  and  then  it  is  added,  '  "  The   foundation  and  oc- 

"  cafion  of  this  diftinftion,  is  this  ;  that  cffaice  belongs  to  the  queftion.  What  is  it  ?  ^ij 
•"'  ejl?  But  exigence  to  the  queftion.  Is  it?  Jn  fji?  ^tio,  Exijhr.ce  necenarily  prefuppoies  ef. 
^'  fence,  and  cannot  be  conceived  without  it;  but  rjpnce  may  be  conceived  without  exijhnce  ; 
"  in  that  ejjhicc  belongs  equally  to  things  that  are  in  potcntid,  and  in  aSlu;  but  exiftence 
"  only  to  thofe  in  aSlii.  Note  however,  that  this  does  not  obtain  in  Gmi,  about  \vhofe  nature 
•'  and  pjpnce,  the  mind  cannot  think,  witliout  conceiving  his  cxifience."  Ey  being  in  fotentiS. 
here,  mull  be  undcrllood,  being  producible  by  the  power  of  God,  according  to  his  ideas. 
Farther,  nature  and  e[Ji>ice  are  here  iynon)-mous,  and,  I  think,  rightly.  ■Lajily,  It  is  well  ob- 
ferved  here  that  as'  ejfeme,  nature,  eternal  properties,  or  eternal  truth,  have  no  relation  to  a 
particular  t'»"e  ;  fo  neither  have  they  to  place,  or  caufe  ;  or,  they  are  as  little  circumicribed  in 
place  as  time  ;  and  to  have  a  caufe  is  incompetent  to  them,  being  eternal.  This  is  one  way  of 
coming  at  a  view  of  the  eternity  and  immenfity  of  the  neccjpiry  Mind,  where  tliefe  were 
eternally  known. 

(c)  The  natures  of  things  with  refped  to  us,  are  the  confiftent  ideas  in  our  minds,  whicli   are 
copies  [though  but  imperfed,  and  in  part)  of  the  eternally  confiftent  ideas  in  the  divine  Mind. 

III.  On 
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III.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exiftetice  of  things  hath  no  eternal  properties ; 
that  is,  eternally  confident,  or  neceflarily  related  ideas,  belonging  to  it. 
Thefe  were  all  in  the  Divine  Mind,  long  before  any  thing  but  himfelf 
aftually  exifted  ;  and  belonged  to  their  natures.,  not  their  actual  esijleucey 
which  was  arbitrary  and  depended  upon  his  good  pleal'ure  to  effed.  The 
property  juft  now  mentioned,  v.  g.  is  no  way  predicable  concerning  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  nor  true  only  when  it  exifts  ;  but  concerning  its  na- 
ture, and  true  whether  it  exifts,  or  not.  Therefore  there  is  no  eternal 
truth  demonftrable  concerning  the  exiftence  of  Beings,  (the  neceffarily  ex- 
iji'ing  Being  excepted,  who  is  out  of  the  prefent  controverfy)  unlefs  it  be 
this,  That  their  exiftence  was  eternally  poftible,  as  depending  upon  his 
pleafure,  and  being  performable  by  his  power  :  for  fuch  truth  would  have 
fuppofed  fuch  eternal  neceflary  properties  predicable  concerning  their  ex. 
iftence  ;  or  that  it  had  been  neceflary  (J),  Therefore,  fince  the  exiftence 
of  matter.,  the  foul  of  man,  or  other  finite  immaterial  Beings,  is  only  pof- 
fible,  or  contingent,  the  only  queftion  concerning  their  exiftence  is,  W'he- 
ther  it  he  actually  effeSled,  or  not  ?  It  is  not  demonftrable  as  the  exiftence 
of  God  is ;  for  his  exiftence  is  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  infeparable  from 
it :  but  there  is  no  necefiiary  connexion  between  their  nature,  which  was 
eternal  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  their  exifience  which  b  only  poftible.  Nor 
can  there  be  a  connexion  between  any  thing  that  is  neceffary,  and  a  thing 
that  is  but  barely  poftible. 

IV,  Thus  it  appears  that  to  require  an  abfoluie  demonflration  of  the  ex- 
iftence of  matter,  of  the  foul  of  man,  (of  man  in  general,  I  mean,  for 
no  man  wants  a  demonftration  of  the  exiftence  of  his  own  foulj  or  of 
other  finite  immaterial  Beings,  is  to  miftake  the  nature  of  futh  a  demon- 
ftration, and  of  the  fubjedl  it  is  converfant  about.  It  is  to  require  a  de- ' 
monftration  of  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  thofe  Beings,  whofe  exiftence,  ex 
conceffis,  is  contingenc:  for  fuch  an  ahfolute  demonflration  muft  have  been 
always  true  •,  juft  as  any  demonftration  of  the  property  of  a  geometrical 
figure  was  always  true.  That  is,  it  muft  have  been  always  true  that  matter 
exifted.    Suppofing  a  poftible  being  really  exifted,  there  is  no  other  way 

(d)  The  exiftence  of  a  thing,  which  is  but  barely  poflible,  implies  no  contradiftion  (abfo- 
lutely  fpfflking)  never  to  be ;  othervvife  its  exiftence  would  become  fome  time  or  other  necef- 
fary  ;  and  that  eternal  properties  Ihould  belong  to  a  thing  that  may  never  be,  is-  abfuid, 

to 
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to  fliew  the  exiftence  of  it  to  another,  but  by  the  efeHs  it  produces,  or 
x.\\&  ferceptiois  IX.  raifes  in  feme  percipient  Being  ror  by  fhevving  it  would 
be  an  abfurdity  for  fuch  effcils,  or  fcrceptlciiSy  to  have  any  other  caufe. 

V.  Yet  becaufe  this  contradidion,  viz.  That  a  contbigen!  Beitig  exijis  ]:c- 
cejfaril'j-,  cannot  be  demonftrated  ;  fome  men  have  ufiskilfully  relblved-  to 
make  a  doubt  of  it,  Whether  matter  aftually  exifted.'  This.isra  wilful,  de- 
termined kind  of  Scepticifm  :  becaufe  a  contradiftion  cannot  be  fhewn 
true,  therefore  they  refolve  (nay  1  may  fay  force  themfelves)  to  doubt  j 
and  if  it  could  be  fliewn  true,  there  would  be  no  need  of  forcing  them- 
felves to  become  Scepcicks  ;  for  ic  would  be  unavoidable.  All  truth,  as 
hath  often  been  faid,  Hands  or  falls  together.  The  exiftence  of  necejfavj 
and  contingent  Being  would  be  upon  the  fame  level  :  either. all  Being  would 
be  but.  barely  poffible,  and  once  nothing  at  all  might  have  exifted  ;  or 
all  Being  fliould  be  equally  neceflary,  and  nothing  that  exifts  could  ever 
have  not  exifted. 

VI.  Matter  therefore,  the  human  foul,  and  other  fimte  ffirits,  .are  con- 
tingent Beings :  the  idea  of  matter,,  v.  g.  was  eternally  confiltent  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  is  confiftent  in  our  minds  :  but  the  idea  of  any  thipg 
impoffible  to  exift,  or  of  an  impofTible  efteft,.  can  never  be  confiftent. 
The  reafonis,  an  inconfiftency  in  the  idea  and  conception.  And  this  fliews 
the  pofllbility  of  matter's  exlfting,  whenever  it  ftiould  pleafe  Infinite  Wif- 
dom.  Since  therefore  the  exiftence  of  it  is  poffible,  nor  implies  any  contra- 
diftion  v  it  is  impoffible  for  any  man  to  demonftrate  the  non-exiftence  of,  ic. 
For  that  would  be  to  undertake  to  demonftrate  a  poffibility  impoffible.  This, 
in  few  words,  might  be  an  anfwer  to,  and  fliews  us  the  abfurdicy  of, 
Dean  Berkley's  undertaking,  who  (as  I  faid;  pretends  to  prove,  that  the 
exiftence  of  matter,  or  bodies,  out  of  a  mind,  is  a  contradidion  in 
terms  (e).  He  all  along  allows  the  confiftency  of  the  idea  of  it  j  and 
yet  contends,  by  a  new  kind  of  reafoning,  that  the  objedl  of  .this  con- 
fiftent idea  implies  a  contradiflion  in  terms  to  be  made  exift  :_  for  by  the 
fame  argument,  whatever  it  be,  he  might  prove  that  any  thing,'  befides 
the  Deity,   implies  a  contradiflion   in    terms  to  be   made  exift  ;    or  deny 

(c)  Under  the  word  Body,  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  a  part  of  the  long  citation   from  Dean  Berkley 

is — ■ "  On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  exiftence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind  perceiving  them, 

"  is  not  only  imfojjlble  and  a  contradiaion  in  terms  i  but  were  it  poffible,  nay  real,  it  were  impof. 

"  fible  we  Ijiould  ever  know  it."- -• 

entirely 
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entirely  a  creating  power  to  him  ;  fince  tiie  confiftency  of  the  ideas  in  the 
Divine  Intelleft  is  that  which  conftitutes  the  poflibility  of  the  exiftence  of 
all  other  things.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  the  exiftence  of  body  without  the 
mind  ;  or  of  a  real,  folid,  figured,  divifible,  refifiing  fuhftance  ;  for  the  idea 
of  it  in  the  mind  is  no  more  fuch  a  fuhftance,  than  the  idea  of  a  Cen- 
taur is  a  real  Centaur  ;  if,  I  fay,  we  add  to  this,  that  the  exiftence  of 
nutter  hath  all  the  evidence  for  it,  as  will  foon  appear,  that  the  nature 
of  the  thing  can  admit  of,  without  requiring  the  contradidion  above  to  be 
proved  -,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  what  juftifiable  defign  a  man  could  pro- 
pofe  to  himfeif  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  attempt,  as  to  demonftrate  that 
the  beautiful  lyftem  of  material  nature  ;  heaven  and  earth  ;  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars  ;  the  bodies  of  men  and  beafts  ;  all  the  wonders  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  ceconomy  ;  their  ufefulnefs  to  mankind  ;  and  the  kindnefs  of 
God  in  beftowing  tiiem,  arc  nothing  but  a  dream  ivithin  the  mind. 

VII.  But  to  be  more  particular  as  to  the  nature  of  this  undertaking:  A 
man  who  believes  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  folid,  refijling,  figured  fuh- 
ftance ;  no  material  world  ;  no  fuch  Beings  as  men,  compounded  of  body 
and  fpirit  ;  in  fine,  no  books,  writing,  printing,  Jpeaking,  (dc.  but  that  all 
thefe  are  ideas  in  the  mind  only,  having  no  exiftence  without  it  -,  can 
never  propofe  confiftently  with  his  own  belief,  to  difpute  with  men,  or 
propagate  his  doubting  among  them.  He  knows  not  what  things  they  are 
which  he  would  convince,  or  if  there  be  any  Beings  differing  from  him 
in  opinion  :  for  all  thefe  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him,  as  of  Beings  main- 
taining the  contrary  of  what  he  maintains,  may  be  only  ideas  raifed  in 
him,  by  fome  fpirit  that  hath  a  defign  to  make  a  fool  of,  and  impofe 
upon  him  -,  as  he  thinks  all  the  world  befides  are  cheated  with  other  deluibry 
ideas  :  What  greater  evidence  hath  he  for  the  exiftence  of  other  men's 
fouls,  than  of  their  bodies  ;  though  he  may  have  more  for  that  of  his  own? 
"We  only  colled  concerning  the  fouls  of  other  men  from  the  fpontaneou^ 
motions,  and  actions  of  their  bodies:  thefe,  according  to  him,  belong  to  no- 
thing. Befides,  he  hath  nothing  but  ideas,  or  dreams,  when  he  fpeaks,  writes, 
publifties  books.  How  doth  he  pretend  that  thefe  dreams  of  his  fhould 
be  communicated  to  other  Beings,  granting  that  they  exifted  ?  In  fliort* 
his  whole  enterprize  proceeds  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  reality  of  what 
he  is  going  to  confjte.  And  thus,  I  think,  he  puts  it  in  his  adverfary's 
power,  to  prove  from  the  very  nature  of  his  attempt,  that  he  doth  not 
believe  himlelf,  and  fo  to  confute  him  without  ufing  any  other  arguments. 

R  r  This 


fhis'ls^'he'fate  of\litgenerality'  of  Sccfjticks :  their  very;  defigtv'(>ppore9  and' 
tfeFeiits  itfelf,  as  may  be  obferved  in  other' cafes  (/>     A  mah  bf  tiiis  be^ 

//l  Thk  is  obfervable  in  l\\e  anum  Sceptuh,  the  followers  of  Py/v/'ij,  thofe  whc^  firft  affeiEled 
to'tiediilinguifhed  By  that  name,  and  to'te'  reckoned  a /^Jiarafe  Ssfi.  They  pretended  to  give 
a  dernonpyatkn;  to  prove  that  no  demonftration  could  be  given,  which  •  was-  very  extraordinatj- ; 
lor  if  their  demonftration  n,vbs.  /K/i^,' the  ddign  of  it  \vas'ddeated,  and-if  :it  iwere  not  true,  the 
defign  of  itfwbuld  itill  he  defeated  :  and  at  any  rate -th^y  could  not  btlieve  tlicmfelves.  Diogenes, 
Leratlui  feys,  (In  the  life  of  Pyrrho),  "  They  took  away  all  d.moupation,  judgment,  ftg>i,  caufe,  ma-, 
"  tioh,  learning,  generation,  and  that  any  thing  was  good  or  e'vil  by  nature  ;"  ^nd  then  give« 
their  general  Demonftration  for'  all  this — _— 'Ampow.  S'^    irot  K«i  t«c-«»   «T»Ai|<V,  ««;  xftriificfi 

Fthei-T  demonftration  of  this  followi  ]  n«((a   y«f  iTo'if.|.4,  (?'«cr;.)  S  I'l  iWiJi.vj*^*;^'   (rJyr^oTtrt 

i'^^ffw*  «i.»;ro'>«.cr«.  Here  is  a  Demonftration  in  rigorous  form.  And,  as  if  one  general  de- 
monftration was  jiot  enough,  they  proceed  to  give  particular  demonftrations  concerning  all  iht 
fo:nts  mentioned.  Here,  by  the  by,  we  may  oWerve,  that  even  a'o/iw^  fnppofes  feme  certain 
principle  !  otherwife  there  could  be  no  'reaion  for  deni'iiig  any  tiling  (;45  was '  obferved  ■  btf6re) 
Swre  than  for  aifirmingj  and  that  the  Sceptick  or  Byrrhonift,  whilt  he  blames  other  men  fiy  the 
nreiumption>  of  affirming,  and  maintaining,  offirifis- sxA.  maintains  out  of.-oppofition,  and  th^ 
with  gjeat  vehemen^fj.m'  which  cafe  he  afts  <p^te  out  of  charadle^forto  be  confifteht  \vith 
him'fel?;  'W.fliould    obferye  aproibundfil^ce.'    .[See'  Se^'  _^.-^N^.^  "^  'Note  (b) 

No  3.]  (    _  .  .   V  , ,_..,.......    ^  .    . 

But  how  do  they  fupport  the  charafter  of  doubting  in  all  this  ftry  and  heat  of  maintaining  and 
efSrTBing  ?.  w^y  nothing  is  mor^  eafy.  •  They  (^-rm  aixi  maintain  diat  .their,  arguments, 
gfter  they  have  wertju^wn  all  other  arguments,  at  length  overthrow  ithemfelv^,  like  a  dofeof 
phyfick,  w'hich  laft  9f .' all,pur§es.  itfelf  off. -K-i.,*;;™,  ^  .^i^*^  xf  Ao'y^.  ?.iy'S  ^'r/x^.j^Y 

iV"*'  y'\  ftM-Vri  ■«.!>>«.'  ■f85'-SAX85,'«'i"5  i"?'  t««8'  JS-tf'ie*"-"?  «>f'^>'V«-a' •  x*'-  ,cre»  T^rs  »«.. 
'hu.(ri>c„T(,  ti''^  -ilM»  's-p«^KX(/fe«J7-«,- ««i  VVtS<  ti*ftxxFirtT<«  k»)  iiavJMvrxt.  '.Ibid.  Thus  thfey  are 
^tisfied,' provided  thfSrreafCn  had  the  honour  of  beicg  overthrowa. by  nothing  iut:Hs  tn^nfirci. 
jTheX'^^W,  Tlwt  we  mull  not  affirm  that  theri  are  fQU■■eleV!e^tSybeeauJe  there  e^ie  four  eti- 
veuti.  --— JQ"^  V«P  ."    rirr^i*    tiM^.Tx   fo.x''«.  •,'«.  ^?  ."'p«f«    '*"'\Jfli^<f'':'   fi^'^'^^^"- 

That    V^-emuft  cither    fay,' f^a;)-   tbivg    is  true,   or^e^ery^nng/isfalji j_^"Hr«   v«w^a.,T» 

«-J.,;3;'p,VA^  «  ■i^'T«>i>'^.'  th^y  faid- tilings  Were  v!i(;/w  eold,  nor  from  any  natural  qua- 
I?tV';  ^^ta^.-2.'^icufl&m)-'-^bi*:^i'-^^S^'-rd','!^i'TtTM'i^^xX^^  ii*iur  4^^x;P". 

,ii.l. -^/f^bV.     Accordingly;   i>«*^iw;:was' rai/:  in  the- j^,  OTd'av^r^i  in   the  y^'V^.  _ 1. 

»E/(r»a  i5<i;^-/",  "  i^'V^'  W'V».  ...They   did  not  ajl  .agjee  \xhether  tliey   ftjould  be  called 


:)  But 'done  of:/>.rli's.fdkma*:c:ane  op  to.hh,<»wB!pitch4<binii3vJngiakey  a*ay  thf:<Jf. 
^iai^ioa  betwe<jn  h^Hta^-d.Jk^^fti  juft^^i.-m,jkjli  having  found  out;  that,  noihi^g- 'was  ac- 
Mrdipg  to  truth;  that  men  ailed  by  iufim  or  ^w,  not  according  to  natme,  becaufe  any  thing 


ftrd^g 
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-Ijef,  not  to  contradi6l  himfelf,  (hould  never  open  his  mouxh,  (tht  idea  of  his 
mouth,  perhaps  I  fhould  fay)  but  lamenc  in  ftlence  the  mifery  of  his,  cpi^- 

Vfa9r).<)%ti^t.'''^i*^'"S^F^°^^  thian  a*<^»- /W/^g-' >,  He 'fet  about  making  Ms  ^jfe  agreej^ble'fo  .  his 
[principles,;  (if  we  could  fay-that  a ■ScepcI'dc  ha'd'pfincipfes  igainit  fCelr  ciih  'prindpYe ; } 'he'aVtrKied 
'no  daiigCf,  would  not  ftir  oiit  of  the  wAy."  though  a  'chariot  of  <waggon  waS  to' go  over>liJm» 
•  would  not;  go  about,  if;  a /?w>OT.  was  before  him,  nor  beat  .'off  a  dog;  if.  he  Mn\e  vpon  him; 
and  in  this  rigid  oblprvation  <)f  his' principles,  hia  frieuds,' were  obliged  to  follow  hijn,  to 
prevent  accidents.     I  fhall  ftill  give  my   authority.  •'Oi/j'w  yap  ((pac-xu  iri  k,x>j>ii,    i'n  .<fl- 

(rM';»    (fays  his  Hiftorian)    i'rt   S^KUuit,   in  ahxat-   x«i    o'^oiw;    Iti    Kf.nai,    /j:,>iiiii    titxi   tJ  a.'A;j.^tifle, 

'S-os    ^   nil    ru   '^'x,    ;U,ii^£»  sVTp£!Wf<-!»»?,   (Krtji'^    <^u^«TTo'^£M;,  «TB!»f«    ^(ptrxfuaci;,    a'/A,a|af,     «'  rw;K''« 

4i«(ri»  51  fispi  Ta  K«f uV^!!!'  'Atriyorin)  -Jffti  Vwi  lytuflf^itr  waf^x.i>.x!i-iutTav.  If  he  would  yielfl  rjo- 
.thing.  to  his  fenfes  (as  here  'tis  laid)  he  ihcuald  not  (agreeably  to  his  own  principles  it  feems) 
have  at  all  made  ufe  of  them,  nor  walked  upon  his  legs,  nor  done  as  other  men  .do ;  but 
Iain  in  one  place,  without  motion  or  a6lIon.  He  was  once  greatly  aihamed  for  having  driven 
away  a  dog  that  would  have  torn'ttm,  dntl  made  a  fcrupiilcAis  apology  for  ailing  againll  Ws 
^rlriciples.'  ''Butof'thiseriough.",  -'■'^  3;n-,f];x-i  ■\'".-.\:  -r--..-  •  ■  .:  .1  ?!  ;•,.!<.  '-..'.:;  ^ 
Now  where  can.we  expeft,  to.gft-fre^-frojn  iige/r)-,  if  it  runs  to  fuch  Jiqights  in-  ■%■£?(/- 
cifm  itfelf?  It  is  impoflible  thofe  men  could  underftand  or  believe  themfelves ;  and  yet  we 
/ee  to  what  abfurdity  tljeir  ze^l.  for  ?/M/«/«m>7j  [one  cannot  tell  what]  carried  them..  How 
little  reafon  therefore  have  men  of  this  way  of  thinking  to' objeft  credulity  and  bigotiy  ?  The 
"ijian  who  "refiifes  lils  affent  to  plain  miths-,  is  e^-ery  ^vay  worfe,  and  commits  a  greater  vio- 
lence on  his'  faculties-,  than  he  -who  belie^'es  things  without  fufficient  proof :  and  certainly 
■^ort  fiphipi^,  ciiming  and  difingemousjhifting  is:required  tp  m^injaia  tjiat  Truth  cajimt  bffit{n4  oitt, 
■Ttiian  there  would  lioneft  application  and  induilry  to  find  it  out  :  and  farther,  fmce  this  is  the 
great,  principle  of  Jcademifm  and  Scepticifin,  Tl.<at  Truth  canmt  be  perceived,  on  maintaining  of 
'Which  their  honour  is  flaked  j  ^the  men  tinder  thafe  <dertomjiutions  caimot  be  laid  fojiiuc^i  to 
have  z.  difpojition  to  find  out  the  truth,  as  a  fxt  refilution  to  oppofe  it.  C/'aro  does  all  he  cam 
to  make  good  Pyrrho's  iVoc&wtia  tut  Ao'ys/c,  or  equality  of  arguments  on  both  fides  ;  he  /&- 
hours  to  keep  a  due  balance  between  truth.  ?jA  faW:'ood.  It  is  mean  .and  unworthy  to  fee 
"him,  upon  this  account,  erideavouririg  to  undermine  the  truths  in  geometry,  by  little  impo- 
"tent  cavils.  Mr. '5«y/f,  in 'his  Gontroverfy-  Concerning  the  preferablenefs  of  Jrhei/m  to  Super- 
'Vlitidf!,  d&Ai  tiot  fo  much  as  endeavour  to  keep  the  balanc?  ;  but  leans  Avith  all  his  force  to 
'the 'Vi?r6tig"fi3i.'  i^nd  a 'certain  great 'Author  is  foraetimes  a  Dogmaiift,  and  gives  us  a  fchenie 
'of  virtue  "Independent  of  any  Deity;  ~and  fometimes  a  regular  and  precife  Academifi.  "  There 
*^  IS  nothing  fo  foolilh  and  deluding  (fays  he)  as  a  partial  Scepticifm..  For  Wiiile  the  doubt  is 
'••^  call  only  on  one  fide,  the  certainty  grows  fo  much  ftronger  on  the  other."  Can  any 
^tiling 'DC  htoi'e  "abfiard  'than  to^taft  the-'doubt-upon -two '«//i^^<?'and  contrary  .fropofitiins,  as  if 
''both  might  b'e  JTalfe,  or  bothtru'*'!  'Idfy  iio^-mCah  (hat  objeiftioiw  {hoiild  not  be  pnt^v.ithiall  their 
'force:  but  the're' are'fbhie  ti'nths' fo  glaring  tliat  a  mirt  cateidt  cafi  doubt  upon  them,  withont 
'cbmmiVtih^' much  Violntce  oil'' Hrr-Veai'ort.  '  The  art^bf  vryiting  js 'ftiafe -to  confift  in  keep- 
ing   an  ajquilibrium   between    the    arguments    on   oppofite   fides.       This    may  c:«ch   a   little 

,Vain'  applaufei '.bW'  'it  '  Js' ''againR'  dir-irrtereft*  «f-Wtfc''"iand'- againft-  the  -  retional' )na- 
^^s;.u  iM   o.-i?^  JSf.f ~  ( vr.r/oai:i;.    .1,/   ,.,.^..  ,:;-.-^  •,  T.\:v ,.-;,- h^.,-.../.,    ,  !.  •../ 
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dition,  his  lonely  ftate,  and  the  mift  and   darknefs  he  is  inextricably  be- 
wildered in. 

And  this  argument  from  the  incotifijfency  of  the  method  is  applicable  to 
him  who  but  barely  doubts,  if  he  offers  todifpute  with  the  Beings  them/elves, 
in  order  to  be  fatisfied  himfelf  whether  they  are ;  or  to  convince  them  that 
they  are  not:  for  this  difputing  fuppofes  the  reality  of  the  thing  he  pre- 
tends to  doubt  of  {g).  But  when  one  undertakes  to  demonftrate  to  us, 
that  ive  have  nothing  whereby  another  could  know  that  we  exijl  ;  fince  he 
cannot  do  this,  but  by  fuppofing  the  truth  of  what  he  pretends  to  de- 
monftrate fa/fe,  one  is  at  a  lofs  what  notion  to  form  of  fuch  a  procedure. 
He  may  be  juftified,  I  think,  in  faying,  "  The  ftrangenefs  of  the  attempt  is 
*'  not  to  be  paralleled."  And  how  our  Author  can  be  vindicated  from  this 
contradicftory  procedure,  I  do  not  fee:  for  he  pretends  to  demonftrate  the 
impoftibility  of  the  exifl:ence  of  mens  bodies,  and  thereby  denies  all  evi- 
dence that  other  men  can  have  for  the  exiftence  of  their  fouls  ;  which 
indeed  amounts  to  denying  their  exiftence  altogether,  and  demonftrating 
the  impoffibiliry  of  it  to  thofe  very  Beings  at  the  fame  tin^e. 

VIII.  The  great  reafon  why  this  Author  pretends  to  doubt  of  the  ex^ 
iftence  of  material  fubftance,  or  to  demonftrate  it  impofTible,  is  becaufe 
we  are  percipient  of  nothing  hut  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas  ;  and  becaufe 
figure,  colour^  refijlance,  (^e.    is   not    this  fubftance  (h).     Now  (to  obferve 

here 

(g)  Mr.  WoIIaJioti  (ayt,  [Sedl.  3.  Prop.  4.  pag.  43.  in  the  Note  (a)\     "The  queftion  in 

"  Plato,  Ti'  ca  Ti«  ix'i  Tj>t^))'fier  aVoJti'l*!,  ii  t/j  s^otTo,  tin  bt»'<  it  ttu  ^ctfttTi,  xoTifet  x*- 
"  ^ivhjjiiit,  xx]  Ttarra  «  ^MtogfMtin  imfcTTc/jutt,  ».  t.  A.  may  have  place  among  the  •ve/i/ati- 
"  ons  of  Phibfophen  ;  but  a  man  can  fcarcely  propofe  it  to  himfelf  ferioufly.  If  he  doth, 
''  the  anfwer  will  attend  it."  But,  with  fubmiffion,  I  think  it  can  have  no  place  even 
difputar.di  gratia,  without  this  amtradiaion  ki  the  method.  For  the  fuppofing  e^jery  thing  'which 
nve  think  to  be  but  a  dream  (though  we  are  certain  that  we  ourfelvcs,  who  thus  dream,  ex- 
ift)  is  fuppofmg  all  other  things  unreal,  or  only  phantaftical  illufions :  and  then  we  muft  fuppofe 
ourfelves  left  alone,  furrounded  only  with  our  own  vifiom  and  fancies  ;  and  how  a  man  can 
•velitate  with  others  in  this  folitary  condition  is  hard  to  imagine,  unlefs  he  make  a  contrary 
fappofition,  dejiruliive  qf  the  frfi,  lix.  That  other  Beings  are  not  unreal.  And  if  ir.en  cannot 
find  a  handle  to  fcepticize  from,  without  making  contradiftory  fuppofitions,  they  fhould  be 
fatisfied  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  attempt.  We  caimot  conceive  how  truth  and  certainty  could 
have  been  more  guarded  than  it  is.  Men  muft  previoufly  fuppofe  a  contradiftion,  before  they 
can  attack  it  And  if  this  be  confidered,  we  may  julUy  wonder  why  the  reputation  of  Scepticifm 
fhould  be  fo  great. 

(kj  In  the  Cyclopadia,  the  citation  above  begins  thus;  > (Againft  the  exiftence  of  Bodies 

«  any  external  ivorld,  Mr.  Sfrkley  argues  very  ftreauoafly )  ——That  neither  our  thoughts^ 

fajiom, 


of  the  material  njoorld  Jljenion  mcoticlufive.  %og 

here  the  extent  of  this  kind  of  doubting)  this  argument  will  equally  fhew 
fpiritual  fubftance  to  be  a  contradi£lion  in  terms,  as  well  as  matter :  for 
we  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our  own  perceptions  and  ideas,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  foul  of  another  man,  as  well  as  with  refpeft  to  his  body  ;  or 
if  this  be  true  in  either,  it  is  true  in  both.  Activity  and  perceptivity,  the 
only  properties  whereby  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  fpiritual  fubftance,  are 
not  that  fubftance,  but  qualities  belonging  to  it,  any  more  than  figure, 
motion,  {£c.  are  corporeal  fubftance.  If  then  this  argument  is  good  for 
any  thing  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  as  good  in  the  fecond  ;  and  if  it  de- 
monftrate  matter  out  of  exiftence,  it  equally  demonftrates  all.  fubftance  out 
of  exiftence,  fave  the  mind  thus  percipient,  without  excepting  the  Deity 
himfelf.  So  that,  brought  to  its  genuine  and  undiflembled  iflue,  it  ends 
in  that  kind  of  knowledge  mentioned  once  or  twice  above,  called  Ey)- 
mifm  (i).      Dean  Berkley,  I  think,  is  not  far  from  owning  this.     In  SeCl. 

138.  of  what  he  calls  his  Principles,  he  hath  thefe  words  : "  If  there- 

"  fore  'tis  impofTible  that  any  degree  of  thefe  powers  [willing,  thinking, 
"  and  perception  of  ideas,  to  wit]  (hould  be  reprefented  in  an  idea  or  no- 
♦'•  tion,  'tis  evident  there  can  be  no  idea  or  notion  of  a  fpirit.'^  Here 

we  may  obferve  that,  if  we  neither  have  any  idea  or  notion  of  fpiritual 
fubftance  itfelf,  nor  of  thefe  properties  whereby  we  could  only  come  tO' 
the  knowledge  of  fuch  a  fubftance,  (activity  and  perceptivity,  the  examples 
of  which  he  affigns)  it  feems  impoftible  that  fuch  a  thing  could  ever  have 
entered  into  the  thoughts  of  men.  Thefe  particulars  ought  to  be  well 
confidered  by  thofe  who  run  fo  greedily  into  this  fcheme.  It  is  true, 
thinkingy  willing,  i^c.  cannot  be  painted  in  the  imagination,  as  objefts 
having  figure  and  magnitude  may:  but  might  not  this  Author  thus 
prove,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  or  notion  of  virtue,  jujlice,  truth  ?  And 
if  this  confequence  be  fair,  as  it  feems  to  be  ;  this  fcheme  is  a  complica- 
tion of  all  the  fpecies  of  Scepticifm  that  have  ever  yet  been  broached,     l-ktion 

paffians,  nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination,  exift  without  the  mind,  he  obferves  is  allowed ; 
and  that  the  various  fenfatiotis  impreffed  on  the  mind,  luhatcver  objeSls  they  may  comfofe,  cannot 
exift  otherwife  than  in  a  mind  perceiving-  them,  is  not  lefs  evident.  This  appears  from  the 
meaning  of  the  term  exift,  dsff.— — Here^  thaf  fenfations  compofe  their  ■  objects,  wants  a  little 
proof,  and  is- at  beft  a  very  equivocal  expreflion- 

(i)  ^elques  Spimjiftes  fentaiit  que  residence  leur  echappe  a  tout  moment,  dans  les  pretendues  ds' 
monp-atians  de  leur  Maitre,  font  tombcs  dans  une  efpece  de  Pyrrhonifme  infens'e,  nomm'e  tEgomifme, 
«*  chaain  fe  (rait  le  Jeul  etre  exijleiit.  Mr.  Ramfayi  Difcciirie  upon  Mythology,  Part  1.  near 
the  end. 

eactendsi 
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HttinSlr^ot  only  to  the  images  of  corporeal  ■obje6}:s  in  the  fancy,  but  to 
whatever  i^  the  objeft  of  the  undc-rftanding  ("*).>  It  is  not  enough  that  an 
'yiuthor  is  not  explicit?  in  owning  all  the  abfurdities  which  arife  from  his 
"fcheme;  or  that'he. denies  them  :  others  will  afilgn  his  authority  to  juftify 

thtir  mainraiiiiug-  thetn.'  -  .Sp/V*'rft/  faici  many  things- well Cum  bene 

'■prafertim -multa,  etc- diinnitu's-  ipfis  Imtmrtalibus  de  Divis  dare  diCia  Juhit — -*- 
and  hach'left  rniiny'fine  tJiffigsin  writing  :  and  yet  when  this  was^obfervdl 
to  Cicero,  vjho  condemned  his  philofophyi  he  anfwers,  Nan  quai^  quui  di- 
idt,  fed  quid  cenvenientey  ratieni  pojjiti  i^-  fefitentia  fu(s  dicefe. '     -    '      '.    • 

V-'lid]  But  to  retnfn.--"'IFBea'n' .S«*^/*5i,  ^toJeiade  the  inconfiftency  m^n- 
lioned  in  N°  7. -bf  difputihg  with,  and  endeavouring  to  convince  no  b\:)dy 
at  all,  for  ought  he  kiiows,  fhould  fay  that  God  excites  the  ideas  of  inerts 
fouk  in  him,  ("provided  he  will  allow  that  there  can  be  any' iie^,  or  no- 
tion, of  foirls)  then  all  his>  certainty  for  the  exiftence  of  mens  fouls,  is  bfe- 
caufe  God  would  not  excite  the  ideas, of  thele  Beings. in  us,  to  make  'tis 
believe  they  wefe,' urilefs  they  feallj^  were.  ■  i\nd  this > would  be  founding 
his  belief  of  imniaterial  fubftance,  preciftly  upon  the  reafon  which'  Dr, 
Clarke  hath  brought,  to  fhew  that  \ve  cinnot  pofiibly  be  deceived,  in  con- 
cluding^ that  material  fubftance  really  exifts  without  the  mind.  That  is, 
he  cannot  avoid  proceeding  in  contradidion  to  himfelf,  and  his  own  tenets, 
-wJchout-  having:,  re^ourfe -to :ch3  forde- 9f  the  Dodor's  4emonftratio»  CO' 
![iv.    -d  :  '   J:[;;,'io  ?.-::.li.'Dincq  osrlT      .rnrn  lo   ?jr'guorlJ    -Jt'-t  o;n!   bT':-=»;;i 

'"^^  }l)%]^CarksifiAilr:ih^^  i^^a  ftieitf  hiii&  ftitt^  ftnfc     'Mf'.'LoMe%ys, 

^'hnirottiiaioil,  fcB.  &•)  "  It  being  that  •Term,  which,  I  tHinkj-  ferves  beft  to.  ftand  -■  for'whatfon'er 

'  «'  is  (he  objeft  of  the  underftanding,  when  a  man  diiiiks,  I  hare  ufed'it  toexpreis  vvhatever.  is 

"  meant  by  fhaiitafm,    Kotim,  Species,   or  whatever  it  is,   whicji  'the   mind  can  be  employed 

"  about  in  thinking."     Des  Cartu.ia.yi   in  his  geoHietricaL  mpthod  *f  prjoving   the  exiileqce 

of  God,  apd  the    Soul,   Deiin.    2.    IJei;    nomine    intelliga  cujujliba  -cogitatipnis  ftrtnam  -illam,    per 

cuius   immediatam  perccptiotiem  ipftus  'ejujdein  cogitalionis  cdn/cius  fum  J    aJc)    iit   nihil  pojfm  'verbi, 

exprimere  intelligendo   id  quod  di:o,    qiiin  ex  hoc    ipfo  certum  fit    in   me  cjp:   ideam   ejus  quad  I'erbis 

illis  fignificatur.       AtqUe  ita  pon  folas  ■'im\^mts    in  phaiUefii    iiepi4lfisrifLar\%'^»;:if»oip&s(i!c 

nuUo  modo   voce  ideas,    quattnus  funl.  in  pljaiitafta  curporea,   ho<  .e/l  in- parte  ,Hqua'  cerebri  ■  de- 

piilre,  fed  tantum  quaUnus   mentem  ipjam   in    illam  cerebri  partem   cof:-verJif?tti>i/armiiiii.^!Vh\i.'\% 

very  diftinft   and  full.     Be3ii-£«;%,..;Who^w^l;not  ;Ul(aiLJ;is;4t)  ,hay§  iiMiiK.ins<t>Jn>«ri:i<tea£of 

thinking,  willing,  ^r.  fhould  give  us  his  accej^OR  of  tiw  ■>y.^;:^  i(-.gj?  fti^iy  ^isi^vj^^tib  ^ifs^in 

..Mr.  Lode  or  Dei  Csrixi-i  sis:<:£:Y^?^t\m.    ■^)»»9,'/^X\bii»^-^^^^ 

-.all  trud'demonllr.itlon  is  ja-abftrftift.id'ii?- ,•.■•■>•  '•.-.    '■■  •'     -.■''".  v      .'-a-.-.'.'-    .ii\ -.».  v.iiiV;- 
I      (l)^et  this   Demonitration  iajth^  C>/J'/'*-:A>.!dnder   the  word '  Body,  ■  immediately   a.'ter 
Pean  Berkley  Si  arguments  againft  the  exigence  of  matter. 

and 


and  that-dem.onftratfonovgyt|jjoyvs.,iws  jDeQets.:.,Jh^  Ixak©  jto,be  a^f,l^jtfd 
Dilemma  upon  the  fcheme.  ^         '  ,-.  .\  ^\ 

X.  Here  we- may  farther  obferve,  fince  Dean  Berkekfs  argument  de- 
roonftraces-all  fqbftanfc  puD  of  exUlenccj  equally  with,  mAter-ial  fubftahcej 
what  fma'll  rOfifon.  hehacl.  to  prodairh  (Sect.  9. j,  of  hi^  B.ook)  his  vidofy 

over     the  Albeij1s\  und  Scepiicks.     His   words  a,r«  s- '•'  Withou^  wljlch 

"  [unthink-inginatcer,,  .tq.wit]  your  Epicureans',^  tiobbifis,  and  the'  like^ 
'■-\  h4ye  not  even  the  ihadow  of  a  pretence,  but  become  the  mofl:  cheap 
".^ndi^^fytriupiph  in  the  woirld.''-r— And  again, ,  Sed:.  96,  /'Matter  be- 
«f  ing'Once  s,ic-pejlid  oiU-  of  nature-,  drags  with  it  fo  many  fceptical  and 
"  impious  Bf>tion3,£i^.'*  This  is,  I  think,  as  ii  ©ne  fhould  advance,,  that 
the  beft.  way  for  a  woman  to  filence  tfiofe^  who  may  attack  her  repu- 
tation, ia  to  turn  a  common  proftitute.  He  puts  us  into- a. way^  of  de- 
nying  all    things,    that  we   may  get  rid  of  tte  abfurdity   of    tliofe  who 

deny  ,fo^«  things..    ...       ,  .  _    .  ,,, ,,  ,     ,  _     •,  o  -•, 

-;:x^.-.u  S'wx:-    i ;:••.. It    ,;;  .fij  'k-  noi^tridnoD  -^nr  -ri    ,-;'ii- '^  'to  vc-' 

XI.  If  we  wni  ^Jk.foberly,.  though  jthe  evidence  of;' jenJfe.iS:  npt  the 
greateft  we  are  ca.p^bl,e,  of  jj  y,^t  .^pc^k;  is  the  mofl:   univerial  -and   con- 
Sant,   fitted  to  all.  the  concerns  of  life,-  and   the    capacities   of  all.  nien- 
fince  (except  in  ,a  few  cafes,  die  caufes  of  which  we  kno,w,  and  can  re'dify 
the  judgment)  there  is  a  fatisffidory  agreement  between  the  informations 
of  it,  through  all   different  agqs,  and ,  in  all  counujes.j    arid  fince  it  is  in 
cffeft,  the  firft  foundation  of  dl  OAir-k^owled^e,,,jn  jOur  ^prefent.  fiate  of 
union  with  matter  i  the  ma^ .  wi;o..qn^ayo.urs,,t6  rnQVimo^ihe  evick^ce^  of 
pnfe  Univerfally,  endeavour^  -to  :introijuce.  the  ^!il4<ifi.3.nd-mQ(i'u»!iofiruied 
ScepHcifin,   let  his   pretences  be   what  they  ^wilj.^  ^  And  Deaii  5r7-,(v.VA>  ty 
teaqhing  men  to  dittruft  thei^  fenfes,  te^iches  them  LO  dilUu.ft  hi\,  Book  in 
the  firft  place  i -it  is  bi^t:  an  idea  like  other  tiling^  .eve^y.,  \<w>rd;  ai;d  Jine 
in  it:  all  his  actions  and  great ■, underi^akings  ^ate.. but  jyjcfT,  dream,  ami  '.ihi.- 
vicBna; ;.and:hi5:d&fignsrdirappoinf  )themfcJves',in.-eyjery'. reJjpjEd.    "If"  ptjice'jye 
reftiic.that  reafpn  ^Srhich  Dr-C^-jry^^  has  alTignai^i'jfor  Rdieji^i'ig  iBp  ext(Ve^;^c;e 
ot.exterml  ohje^S3,.?in^a  ^?fiali^Kia2,^'0Kld^:'fbferpi.'i^  \n,  JEr(Uth..i3Q'ftQp^ir)giiJ3 
a  man  has  denied  every  thing  that  exilts  without   his  own"  mind,   except  it 
be    perhaps    the  exiilencs- 0/ .fo me.  ^/^Zw/^ry  ^eiwg  w^.p  ,conftaniJy.  <;:heats 
and  imjiofcs  upon  him..    How  this  can  be  fuchan  rtK/fifc/^'agajnft',^^,?///^^^^^^ 
and  Jiiieifm  is  not  eafy  to  be  ^  imagined..,-  rWe  roi^^^-  vyiE.la,  equal    reafoo 
\  affiniij. 
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affirm,  1   think,    that  patting  out    the  eyes  is  the  beji  cure  for  dimnefs 

of  light  (»»). 

XII.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  to  take  notice  here  of 
the  contradiflion  in  terms,  which  is  pretended  to  be  in  averting  the  ex- 
iftence  of  matter.  It  is  (if  any  where)  in  Se6t.  4.  of  Dean  Berkley'^  Prhi' 
cities ;  for  in  Seft.  7.  he  fpeaks  of  having  demonjlrated  his  conclufion ;  and 
n  Se<5l.  21.  he  fays.  Arguments,  a  fojleriori,  are  unnecejfafj  for  confirming 
ivha!,  if  be  mijlakes  not,  has  been  fufficiently  demonjlratedy  h  priori  \  there- 
fore in  Se(5t.  22.  he  apologizes  for  dilating  on  that,  which  may,  with  the 
utmoft  evidence,  be  demonjlrated  in  a  line  or  two,  to  any  one  that  is 
capable  of  the  leafl:  refleftion.     In   (hort,  all  that  I  could  find    for  it   is 

in  that  fourth  Sedion,  and  contained  in  the  following  queftions "  For 

«'  wliat  are  the  forementioned  objeds  [houfes,  mountains,  rivers,]  but  the 
*'  things  we  per<:eive  by  fenfe  ?  And  what,  I  pray  you,  do  we  perceive, 
*"■  befides  our  own  ideas  or  fenfations  ?  And  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant, 
<■'  that  any  of  thefe,    or  any  combination  of  them,    Ihould    exifl  unper- 

tc  ceived  ?" This  is  but  a  forry  affair -to   be  the  fubjed:   of  three  new 

pieces.  We  fhall  confider  it  query  by  query,  as  it  is  propofed.  And 
grft,  TV}:)iit  are  the  forementioned  obje£ls,  but  the  things  we  perceive  by  fenfe? 
This  query  feems  not  to  agree  well  with  the  next.  Here  ic  is  allowed  that 
"jje  perceive  things  by  fenfe,  or  by  the  mediation  of  fenfe  (for  thefe  things 
feem  at  a  diftance  from  the  fenfe)  which  are  fuppofed,  and  called  obje£fs 
(of  fenfe  it  would  feem)  ;  and  in  the  next  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
we  perceive  nothing  but  our  own  fenfations  ;  that  is,  nothing  by  means  of 
the  fenfes.  This  is  what  one  may  call  flight-of-hand  reafoning.  Let  us 
join  both  queftions  in  one.  What  are  the  objects  of  our  fenfations,  but  tbofe 
very  fenfations  themfelves  ?  This  queftion  propofed  thus  fomewhat  lefs  jug- 
lingly,  implies  or  fuppofes  the  truth  of  this  propofition.  Our  fenfations 
have  no  ohjeits  exijiing  without  the  mind:  which  is  really  the  whole  point  in 
controverfy.  And  to  take  this  for  granted,  is  to  beg  the  thing  to  be 
proved  -,  or  to  fuppofe  the  debate  at  an  end.  Thofe  mountains,  rivers, 
houfes,  we  all  fuppofe  to  exift  without  the  mind  -,  and  although  we  fhould 

(m)  It  is  true,  Des  Cartes  doubts  of  the  evidence  of  kv\^e  ;  but  it  was  only  to  fliew  it 
more  certain  afterwards ;  it  was  rather  calling  his  knowledge  to  an  examcn  j  yet  I  humbly  con- 
ceive his  method  was  wrong ;  of  which  mors  immediately. 

be 
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be  wrong,  it  remains  to  prove  that  we  are  wrong,  that  being  the  whole 
of  the  difpute.  To  affirm  this,  or  ajk  if  it  be  not  io^  will  never  do  any- 
thing. We  may  farther  add,  fince  he  allows  objedts  perceived  by  fenfe 
in  this  query,  that  fenfations  cannot  be  objedls  to  themfelves :  a  fenfation 
may  become  the  obje5l  of  a  reflex  acl  of  the  mind  upon  it  ;  and  it  can 
become  an  objed:  to  the  mind  in  no  other  manner.  But  when  a  fenfation 
thus  becomes  the  objeft  of  a  pofterior  perception,  it  is  not  the  objci^t  to 
itfelf  {n).  When  a  man  beholds  the  cinculaiion  of  the  blood,  by  the  help 
of  a  microfcope,  he  doth  not  admice  his  own  fimple  perception,  more  than 
when  he  beholds  a  pebble  i  but  fomething,  which  he  thinks  at  leaft,  the 
caufe  and  objeSl  of  icf  We  might  as  well  fay,  when  a  man  laughs  at 
fome  ridiculous  thing,  he  laughs  at  his  own  laughter  only.  However, 
we  may  anfwer  the  queftion  categorically  :  That  thefe  forementioned  ob- 
je^s,  [rivers,  houfes,  mountains]  are  ihe  very  things  we  perceive  by  fenfe. 
This  is  a  proper  enough  anfwer  to  fuch  a  queftion  :  and  we  may  add, 
that  thefe  obje^s  excite  fenfations  in  the  mind,  by  motion,  or  afting  on 
the  organs  ;  whether  by  refleding  the  rays  of  light,  by  raifing  an  undu- 
lation in  the  air,  by  immediate  contaft,  £5?^.  and  this  motion  is  propa- 
gated by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  where  the  foul  ('there  prefent)  is  ap- 
prized of  them  thus  ading.  Now,  it  is  no  matter  whether  what  we  fliy 
be  true  or  not  ;  though  it  be  only  a  conjeHure  formed  at  random^  if  it  af- 
figns  to  fenfations  their  diftinft  objeds,  without  a  contraditlion  in  terms  ;  this 
puts  D.  B.  to  the  trouble  of  another  demonftration,  as  much  as  if  it 
were  the  real  cafe  that  obtains. 

XIII.  His  fecond  queftion  is.  And  what,  I  pray  you,  do  we  perceive,  be- 
fides  our  own  ideas  and  fenfations  ?  A  confiftent  anfwer  to  this  follows 
from  what  was  faid  juft  now.  We  perceive,  befides  our  fenfations  them- 
felves, the  objeSis  of  them  :  or  we  perceive  objeds  exifting  from  without, 
by  the  mediation  of  fenfation,  or  motion  produced  ;  fince  we  are  con- 
fcious  not  only  of  fenfation  excited,  but  that  it  is  excited  by  fome  caufe 
befides  ourfelves  ;  for  we  fufi'er  it,  often  againft  our  will.  This  caufe  wc 
call  matter  :    and  D.  B.   fays  it   is   God  Almighty.     Hitherto  there  is  no 

,  (h)  At  this  rate  we  muft  fay,  that  brutes  have  no  objefls  of  their  fenfations,  fuice  fenlations 
cannot  be  objefts  to  themfelves ;  for  they  make  no  reflex  afts  of  the  mind,  and  there  are  no 
material  objefts  from  without,  according  to  this  fchem?, 

S  f  contra. 
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contndiiSlion.  He  fays  ic  is  o}ie  thing.,  and  we  fay  it  is  another :  and 
fo  far  he  hath  no  reafon  to  fay  we  contradift  ourfelves,  more  than  we 
have  to  fay  the  fame  of  him  :  nay  nor  fo  much.  It  is  pleafant  to 
obferve  D.  B.'s  addrefs  :  he  would  have  us  to  allow  that  matter  is 
a  fenfation  ;  or  that  our  fenfaiiom  are  the  fame  thing  with  their  oljeEls^ 
which  being  the  thing  in  debate,  is  ftill  begging  tlie  argument,  by  an 
equivocal  queftion.  So  he  might  prove  that,  if  a  man  in  a  dark  night 
were  groping  out  his  way,  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  and  felt  fome- 
thing  rcfift  it,  which  made  him  turn  another  way,  left  he  fhould  run  his 
head  againft  the  wall  ;  fo  he  might  prove,  Tfay,  that  it  were  a  contra- 
di5fion  for  the  man  to  fay,     there   was   any  thing    there,    be  fides  the   pole 

itfelf,    by  this  fame  quer'j For  what,  I   pray  you,  fays  he,  do  you 

perceive,   befides  the  pole   in  '  your  own  hand  ? 

XIV.  We  may  here  again  obferve,  as  in  N°  8.  that  this  query  of 
D.  B.'s  eafily  turns  againft  himfelf.  We  fay,  that  which  excites  fenfa- 
lions  in  us  is  generally  the  objefts  of  thofe  fenfations,  exifting  from 
without  •,  unlefs  in  the  inftances  of  dreams  and  phrenfies,  in  which  there  ftill 
is  a  manifeft  difference  from  ordinary  fenfation.  He  fiys,  God,  who  is 
not  the  objeft  of  our  fenfations,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  them.  How 
doth  he  difprove  what  we  aflert  ?  Thus.  You  perceive  nothing  but  your 
perceptions.  The  caufe  of  your  perceptions,  which  you  aftign,  is  not  your 
perceptions  themfelves.  Therefore  you  do  not  perceive  this  caufe  of  your 
perceptions.  Therefore  this  caufe  of  your  ferceptions  is  not  at  all  ;  or  is 
but  the  fame  thing  with  thofe  very  perceptions.  Here  the  fundamental 
reafon  of  this  inference  is,  becaufe  we  perceive  nothing  but  our  own  per- 
ceptions. But  D.  B.  doth  not  perceive  any  thing  but  his  own  percep- 
tions, more  than  other  men:  and  if  his  not  perceiving  the  caufe  of  his 
perception,  is  a  fufficient  ground  of  denying  fuch  caufe,  or  of  making 
it  the  fame  thing  with  the  very  perceptions  themfelves  ;  then,  God,  not 
beino-  perceived,  either  is  not  ;  or  is  but  a  very  perception  in  the  mind 
of  man  :  Abft  hlafphemia  !  And  thus  his  own  argument  will  exterminate 
out  of  nature,  any  other  caufe  of  perception  he  pleafes  to  pitch  upon. 
He  fays,  matter  being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with  it,  (jfc. 
It  is  true,  matter  is  but  a  contingent  fubftance  in  nature  ;  but  being  once 
expelled  out  of  nature,  it  drags  more  along  with  it,  in  his  method  of 
reafoning,    than  he  is  aware  of:   and  it  drags  leaft  of  all  our  fceptical 

and 
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and  impious  notions  with  it,  as  he  pretends.     To  fuppofe  it  abfent  mul- 
tiplies thefe  notions  without  end. 

XV.  The  laft  queftion  in  this  demonftration,  and  which  he  defigned 
(hould  carry  home  the  convidlion  of  the  whole,  is,  And  is  it  not  plainly 
repugnant,  that  any  of  thefe  [ideas]  or  any  combination  of  them-,  Jhould  exifh 
unperceived  ?  Here  you  fee,  he  prefumes  you  have  allowed  him,  accord- 
ing to  his  laft  query,  that  fenfations  and  their  ohjeSls  are  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  on  this  prefumption,  his  argument  indeed  is  conclufive  :  but  if  you 
are  not  thus  far  complaifant,  he  is  at  a  lofs.  And  I  anfwer,  Our  ideas 
furely  cannot  exift  without  the  mind  :  but  their  ohjeBs  may  5  and  do. 
And  they  are  ftill  fenfible  objeds,  though  they  fall  not  under  the  fenfes, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places :  i.  e.  though  they  are  not  objeoied  to  the 
fenfe,  in  places  where  they  are  not ;  and  at  times  when  our  fenfes  are 
not  diredted  to  the  places  where  they  are.  With  refpedt  to  this  it  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  he  hath  another  very  fhort  way  of  demonftrating  his  maia 
point.  He  fuppofes  that  the  term  [to  exijl']  hath  the  fame  import,  when 
applied  to  corporeal  things,  as  to  be  perceived  (0) :  aflerting  (ftrongiy  in- 
deed)  that   it   is    otherwife  unintelligible.      Whence   it  clearly  follows  j 

Matter 

(0)  In  the  Cyclopaedia,  he.  citat.,  .  i.  This  appears  from  the  meaning  of  the  term  exijf, 
when  applied  to  fenfible  things.  Thus,  the  table  I  write  on  exifts :  /.  e.  I  fee  and  feel  it.— _ 
But  the  exillence  of  unthinking  Beings,  without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  is  un- 
intelligible ;  their  ejfe  is  percipi. 

One  cannot  well  pafs  by  the  argument  here,  without  enquiring  a  little  into  the  reafonable- 
nefs  of  it.  This  proportion  [their  cjji  is  percipi']  is  delivered  with  the  air  of  an  axiom  ;  but 
if  it  be,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Author,  I  think  (who  feems  to  be  the  firll  that  difcovered  it) 
to  (hew  the  necefTary  connexion  bet\veen  the  terms  eJfe  and  percipi,  in  it.  It  cannot  be  faid  to 
be  felf-njident ,  on  which  account  certain  propofitions  were  firl):  called  axioms  ;  fince  others 
cannot  find  out  the  felf-eniidence,  or  even  the  truth  of  it.  "We  fay  indeed  with  refpeft  to  the 
Deity,  his  ejje  is  exijlere,  becaufe  necejjary  extfience  belongs  to  his  nature;  but  no  body  allows  that 
to  be  percei-ued  belongs  to  the  eJfe  or  iiature  of  matter :  fo  that  this  axiom  appears  to  me,  after 
the  exafteft  enquiry  I  am  able  to  make,  to  be  fuch  an  axiom  as  begs  the  queftion. 

He  argues  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  {exifi]  that,  when  fpoken  of  material  things,  ft 
is  the  fame  as  to  he  percei'ved;  but  who  befides  tiie  Author  himfelf,  hath  affi.xed  this  meaning 
to  that  term  ?  Is  it  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  when  applied  to  material  things  ? 
Hath  he  the  Philofiphers,  or  even  the  -vulgar  on  his  fide  in  this,  as  he  feems  to  infmuate  elle- 
where  ?    Pythagoras  alTerted  that  the  eartii  was  fpherical,    and  habitable  quite  rouvd  [  y~~ 

Diog.  Laert]    But  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Antipodes  did  not  wy?  iecaufe  he   did  not  pet'- 
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Matter  which  is  not  perceived,  doth  mt  exijl !  But  the  Artificer  feems  to 
underftand  that  his  tools  exift  all  the  intermediate  time,  after  he  lays  them 
by  at  night,  till  he  takes  them  up- again  next  morning.  And  after  this, 
it  is  unaccountable  how  this  Author  could  pretend  (Sedt.  82.)  that  he 
doth  not  deny  even  corporeal  fubftance,  in  the  vulgar  fenj'e  v  but  only  in- 
ert, fenfelefs  matter  :  as  if  the  Artificer  thought  his  tools  were  artful, 
fenfible  matter  ;  or  difappeared  when  he  had  them  not  in  his  hands  ;  or 
even  then,  were  nothing  but  the  ideas  of  infliruments  in  the  ideas  of  his 
hands.  All  this  then  ends  in  the  following  childijh  fophifvi :  Senfible  things 
are  but  the  ohjeHs  o^  fenfe.  "Whenever  they  are  not  the  objefts  of  fenie, 
the-j  are  no  longer  fenfible  things.  Therefore,  when  they  are  not  the  ob- 
iecfts  of  fenfe,  or  not  perceived,  they  are  not.  But  would  not  D.  B. 
allow  his  houfe  to  be  a  combuflible  things  unlefs  it  were  aftually  on  fire  ? 
He  might,  with  equal  force  of  reafon  prove,  that  unlefs  it  were  in  flame, 
it  were  no  houfe  at  all. 

€ieve,  i.  e.  hear  duAfee  them;  as  he  mull  have  done  according  to  our  Author's  acceptation  of  the 
word.     Again,  Firgil  hys—m 

Eft  in  fecejfu  longo  locus :  infula  forium 

He  doth  not  mean  that  the  place  he  defcribes  did  not  exift,  becaufe  he  was  not  there  at  the  time 
to  look  upon,  or  peiceiiie  it.  If  it  fliould  be  faid,  that  Pythagoras,  or  Virgil,  did  not  fpeak  phi- 
Mophicallj ;  we  may  be  fure  at  leaft  that  they  fpoke  common  fenfe  ;  and  as  all  men  have  fpoke 
both  iince,  and  before.     Which  fliews  his  fenfe  of  the  Urtn  to  be  quite  new. 

Moreover,  what  reafon  can   be  afllgned  why  the  exiflence  of  matter  ftiould  be  confined  to 
the  being  perceifcd,  more  than    the  exillence   of  other  fubftance  ?  If  the  reafon  of  the  /hthor's 
aflertion  be.  That  what  is  not  perceived,  neither  Ij  itfelf,  nor  any   other  thing,  doth  not  exift, 
then  any   other  fubftance    [ihe  human  Joul,  v.  g.)    if  it  doth  not  always   perceive  itfelf,    muft 
have  intcri'als  of  non-exiftence,    as  it  ceafes  to  perceive  itfelf,  or  otherwife :  at  leaft  the  Author 
ihould  have  proved  that  it  alvjays  thinks,    to   ftiew  it  has  no  paufcs  or  blanks   of  exiftence.      It 
is   true,    it    muft  always  think  upon    his    fcheme,    having  no  reflraint    or    interruption   from 
matter;    but  then  he   will  have  a  difficulty  to  explain,    how  it    could    be   fo    aftcfted  without 
matter,  as  to  make  this  appear  doubtful.     I  might   take  notice  of  the  'variation  and  proportion 
of  exiftence,  (fo  to  fpeak)  the   riling  and  falling  of  it,  upon  his  fcheme  :  for  inftance.  The  Table 
I  write  on,  when  I  do  not  perceive  it,  c'oih  mt  exift  ;  but  when  I  fit  down  to   write  on  it,  it 
tomes  again  into  exiftence.     If  another   perfon  perceives  it  along  with  me,  muft  it  have  a  dou- 
ble exiftence  ?    and  if  jhree  of  us  fit  at  it,    muft  its  exiftence   be  three  times  greater,    than  if 
I  looked  at  it  alone  ?     And,  laftly,   if  it  were   true  that   being  perceined  conftituted  the  exift- 
ence of  matter,  and  all  created  fubftance,  the  Infinite  Mind  perceives  them  without  intermiffion  ; 
and  this   will  conftitute  the  continued  exiftence  of  matter  upon  his  own  principles,  I  think; 
unlefs  he  would  fay  that  matter  e.\ifts  continually,  as   the  Deity    peraives  it,  and  dath  mt  exift 
(ontinually,  as  otlier  Bemgs  do  not  perceive  it. 

XVI.  This 
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XVI.  This  is  his  demonftration.  We  may  farther  obfcrve  that  it  doth 
no  great  honour  to  this  new  fcheme,  nor  thofe  who  pretend  to  admire 
it,  that  it  forces  the  Author  to  Aifpedt,  that  even  Mathcmn.ticks  may  not 
be  very  found  knowledge  at  the  bottom.  In  Seft.  118.  he  fays,  "  To 
*'  be  plain,  we  fufpeft  the  Matliematiti.'ns  are  no  Icfs  deeply  concerned, 
"  than  other  men,  in  the  errors  arifing  from  abftraft  general  ideas,  and 
*'  the  exiftence  of  objefts  without  the  mind."  And  in  Seft.  1 19.  he  fays,  the 
theorems  in  Arithmetick  2LXtdijficilesnugcz.  A  man  ought  to  have  a  vaftdeal  of 
merit,  and  to  have  obliged  the  world  with  furprifing  difcoveries,  tojuftify 
his  attacking  thefe  fciences  at  this  rate  ;  or  rather  no  merit  poffible  can 
warrant  it.  And  it  muft  give  us  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  notions  that  nccef- 
fitate  a  man  to  declare  himl'elf  thus.  What  neceflity  they  lay  him  under, 
we  fhall  fee  inftantly.  In  Sedl.  22.  he  exprclfcs  himfelf  after  the  following 
manner. .  - "  It  is  but  looking  into  your  own  thoughts,  and  fo  trying 

♦'  whether  you  can  conceive  it  pofTible  for  a  founds  or  a  figure,  or  a  mo- 
"  tion,  or  a  colour  (p),  to  exift  without  the  mind,  or  unperceived.  This 
«'  eafy  trial  may  perhaps  make  you  fee  that  what  you  contend  for  is  a  down- 
«'  right  contradiBion.  Infomuch  that  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon 
«'  this  ilTue  ;  if  you  can  but  corjceive  it  poffible  for  any  one  extended, 
"  moveable  fubftance,  or  in  general  for  any  one  idea,  [here  extended 
moveable  fubftance,  and  idea,  are  fuppofed  fpecies  and  genus  ;  in  which 
cafe  he  is  very  fafe]  "  or  any  thing  like  an  idea,,  to  exift  any  other  ways* 
"  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  fhall  readily  give  up  the  caufe.  And 
«'  as  for  all  the  compages  of  external  bodies  you  contend  for,  I  fhall  grant 
•'  you  its  exiftence  ;  though  you  can  neither  give  me  any  reafon  why  you 
«'  believe  it  exifts,  nor  afTign  any  ufe  for  it,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  exift. 
"  I  fay  the  bare  pojfibility  of  your  opinion's  being  true,  fhall  pafs  for  an 
"  argument  that  it   is  fo."  ■  This  is  very  folemn  !     A  man  that  is 

fo  generous  had  need  be  wonderfully  fccure  of  his  conclufion. 

(p)  D.  B.  hath  perplexed  himfelf  about  the  faijible  qualities  of  bodies  j  and  infifts  much 
upon  it  as  a  demonftration  of  the  non  -  exiHence  of  matter,  becaufe  thefe  qualities  cannot 
exift  without  the  mind.  But  he  might  have  obferved  that  heat,  for  inftance,  is  an  e^ui'vocal 
tvord;  and  may  either  ftand  for  the  fenfatimi  excited  in  the  mind,  or  the  quality  in  external 
bodies,  raifing  that  fenfation.  It  is  ytry  trifling,  becaufe  the  frft  cannot  exift  without  the 
mind,  to  infer  that  the  laft  cannot  j  to  conclude,  that  becaufe  fenfation  is  not  in  tlie  fire,  there  is 
no  quality  in  it  to  raife  fenfation  in  a  fenlitive  Being.  Here  figure  and  motion,  are  nicely 
fliulfled  in  with  colour  ^xA  found;  though  they  are  qualities  of  a  different  kind, 
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XVII.  But  we  take  h'm  at  his  word.  Having  fhewn  that  his  demon- 
llration  doth  not  conclude  ;  and  conteiving  it  very  poflible  that  the  whole 
compages  of  external  bodies  may  exift  without  the  mind,  and  no  ways  in 
it  ;  the  argument  is  at  end  with  him  (q).  No  man  can  ever  be  ferioufly 
perfuaded,  that  this  Author's  fcheme  is  true  in  faft,  let  him  ufe  the  ut- 
mofl;  violence  poffible  to  his  reafon.  The  thing  itfelf  is  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  it  will  not  admit  of  belief:  fo  far  is  the  contrary  from  being  a  down- 
right corttradinion,  as  he  fays.  And  it  is  wonderful  that  he  (hould  be  fo 
peremptory  in  direfl  oppofition  to  the  fenfe  of  mankind.  However,  we 
Ihall  go  on  to  fhew,  in  confequence  of  what  was  faid  in  N'  6.  how  pof- 
fible matter  is  ;  and  that  there  is  all  the  evidence  for  the  real  exiftence 
of  it,  that  the  nature  of  things  can  admit  of,  unlefs  we  will  require  the  con- 
tradiction there  named  to  be  proved.  And  firfl,  if  matter  had  not  been 
poffible  at  leaft,  no  man  would  ever  have  had  any  idea  of  it  at  all.  To 
omit  the  reafon  of  this  before  given,  (N°  6.)  let  us  confider  that  what- 
ever part  of  an  idea  is  not  perceived,  is  710  fart  of  it  ;  its  ejfe  is  really 
fercipi.  (See  D.  5.'s  Principles,  Sedl.  132.  as  alfo  his  Opticks.)  A 
part  of  a  perception  not  perceived,  is  a  contradidion  indeed,  being  a  pare 
of  it  that  is  no  part  of  it.  Confequently  a  part  lefs  than  the  minimum 
fenfibile  (fee  again  Seft.  127.J  is  no  part  of  it,  or  nothing.  Therefore  in 
the  idea  of  a  folid  inch  of  matter,  v.  g.  there  is  no  part  that  might  be 
exprefied  by  this  number  1,000,000,000,000  in  the  denominator,  having 
unite  for  its  numerator,  (or  we  may  make  the  number  greater,  for  thofewho 
have  very  good  eyes)  fuch  a  part  being  lefs  than  the  minimum  fenfibile : 
or  fuch  a  part  is  nothing  at  all.  But  if  there  be  no  fuch  pare  ;  or  if 
the  million-millionth  part  is  precifely  nothing  ;  the  whole  idea  is  made  up 
of  a  million  of  million  of  no  ideas:  or  the  whole  idea  is  no  idea.  For 
undoubtedly,  a  million  or  any  number  of  nothings,  will  never  make  fome- 
thing  :  nor  will  any  number  of  negations  of  an  idea,  ever  make  a  real 
idea.  Two,  ten,  a  hundred,  fifr.  negations  of  a  thing,  will  never  amount 
to  the  thing  i/felf.  Thus  unlefs  a  real,  folid,  figured  fub ft ance,  were  at  leaft 
poffible  to  exill:  without  the  mind,  fuch  a  part  of  which  would  be  a  real 
part,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  whole  ;   our   idea  of  the  whole  would 

(q)  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  infill  longer  on  any  thing  contained  in  his  Book.  It  \\  iU  all  be  found 
to  be  a  repetition  of  this  fuppofed  Demonilration.  He  carps  very  much  in  his  Introdudlion  at 
abftraft  ideas  ;  but  tlie  ulefuliiefs  and  neceffity  of  them  is  never  a  whit  the  lefs  ;  a  remarkable 
enough  inftance  of  which  will  appear  immediately. 
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be  impojp.ble,  and  no  idea.  This  follows  from  aflerting  fuch  a  fcheme,  as 
makes  ic  neceflary  to  maintain,  that  whatever  we  perceive  not  of  matter  is 
not,  which  this  Author  doth  very  explicitely  (r).  A  little  abJlraSiion  of 
ideas,  to  which  he  is  fuch  an  enemy,  would  have  been  of  ufe  to  him  here. 
The  fame  may  be  fhewn  concerning  the  ideas  of  motion,  refiftance,  weight, 
i^c.  We  do  not  perceive  the  refiftance  of  an  atom  ;  therefore  we  could 
not  perceive  that  of  a  cannon-ball  :  for  the  laft  is  but  fo  many  times  the 
firft.  And  if  the  firft  be  nothing,  fo  many  times  no  perception  will  never 
make  perception.  Again,  we  have  no  fenfe  of  a  motion  extremely  flow 
or  extremely  fwift  :  therefore  fuch  motions  are  not.  We  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  motion  of  the  index  or  hour-hand  of  a  clock  :  and  yet 
this  no  -perception,  fo  many  times  repeated,  becomes  real  perception,  with 
refpetft  to  the  minute-hand  (j). 

XVIII.  Again, 

(r)  Here  we  might  afk  a  reafon  from  the  Abettors  of  this  fcheme,  why  our  ideas  do  not  reach 
the  very  intimate  Eflence  of  other  things,  as  well  as  body  !  Our  ideas  come  not  up  to  thofe 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  with  refpeft  to  body,  more  than  other  things. 

(s)  We  may  draw  it  as  a  corollary  from  the  argument  in  this  paragraph.  That  our  per- 
ceptions in  general  have  no  farts,  or  are  indivilible  ;  and  particularly  that  our  ideas  or  percep- 
tions  of  divifible,  extended  fubftance,  are  tliemfelves  indi-vi/irk,  without  farts  or  extai/uin. 
If  they  were  not,  then  the  million-millionth  part  of  the  perception  of  an  inch  long,  would 
be  fame  fart  of  it,  or  ferceived  by  the  terms.  And  from  this  again  it  will  follow,  that  the 
percipient  Being  in  us  is  mt  matter ;  becaufe  if  our  perceptions  of  length,  breadth,  figure 
were  in  a  material  fubftance,  they  Jhould  necelTarily  have  dimenfions.  For  fuch  ideas  of  fi- 
gures would  be  then  affeftions,  or  modifications  of  matter ;  but  all  affeSions  or  modifica- 
tions of  matter,  muft  be  inherent  in  the  matter  whofe  modifications  they  are.  'And  if  the  per- 
ception or  idea  of  a  figure,  be  an  inherent  modification,  or  affeilion  of  matter  i  it  is  clear  it  muft 
inhere  in  all  the  matter  fercifient  of  it,  and  therefore  have  equal  fuperiirial  dimenfions  at  leaft. 
And,  fecondly.  Our  perceptions  of  extenfion  being  without  jiarts  illuftrates,  and  confirms  what 
was  faid  in  Sedl.  3.  ijix.  That  the  foul  hath  no  parts,  or  is  zfimfle,  indi'vifible  fubftance.  We 
muft  fay,  I  think,  that  all  the  foul  is  fercifient :  if  any  part  of  it  were  impercipient  that 
would  not  have  the  nature  o^  foul  (or  of  percipient  Being).  And  if  all  the  foul  be  percipient, 
and  yet  its  perceptions  be  luithout  farts,  we  muft  fay  that  //  hath  no  farts.  If  the  foul 
were  extended  as  matter  is,  certainly  our  perceptions  would  be  extended,  or  have  parts ; 
infinite  di'vifibility  of  extenfion  would  not  only  be  conceived  by  abftraft  reafon,  but  tlie  adua] 
infinitely  little  parts  would  be  figured  de-i<jn,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it ;  or  they  would  be  as  much 
perceived,  as  any  parts,  and- that  by  the  terms  hnn^  farts  of  the  fercefiion.  And,  laftly,  from 
this  corollary  I  afli  the  following  queftion ;  If  the  faculty  of  imagination  requires  a  fiilure  ex. 
tended  in  length  and  breadth,  but  no  idea  or  perception,  as  it  is  in  the  mind,  is  extended. 
Does  not  the  power  of  imagination  as  much  infer  a  material  fenfory  or  organ,  as  a  pure  or 
fimple  perception  requires  an  uncxtended  or  immaterial  percipient  ?  In  imagination,  or  in  fen- 
fation  of  vifible  objecis,  the  perception  is  not  i'.''clf  a  fifiure;  but  undoubtedly//  is  tie  perception 
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XVIII.  Again,  folidil-j,  figure,  divifihilily,  &c.  are  either  properties  in-' 
hering  in  fome  fubftance  ;  or  fubftance  icfelf  (ibat  thing,  to  wit,  in  wiuch 
properties  inhere,  which  we  call,  and  muft  call  fubftance  : )  if  they  are 
fubftance,  foUdity  and  figure  will  prove  a  folidy  figured  fubftance  upon  us. 
If  they  are  only  properties,  they  are  either  properties  of  our  ideas,  or 
not'i  if  they  are,  then  our  ideas  are  fuhfiance.,  with  refpedt  to  thefe  'pro- 
prties-,  or  the  thing  in  which  they  inhere  •,  and  therefore  folid,  figured 
fubftances.  A  thing  that  hath  folidity,  figure,  &c.  as  properties  belonging 
to  it,  or  prcdicable  concerning  it,  muft  be  a  folid,  figured  thing.  But  that 
our  ideas  fliould  be  fuch,  as  upon  this  fcheme  they  muft  be,  is  mon- 
ftrous.  At  leaft  therefore,  a  fubftance  muft  be  poflible,  of  which  thefe 
are  properties  :  for  they  are  certainly  properties  of  fomething.  And  if  in 
be  allowed  that  fuch  properties  exift  now  ;  or  that  the  thing  exifts  to 
which  they  belong  ;  they  will  infer  not  only  the  pjfibility,  but  the  a5Iual 
exijience  of  matter. 

XIX.  Again,  all  geometry  is  converfant  about  quantity.  If  there  be 
nothing  that  can  be  called  quantum  in  nature,  or  without  the  mind  ; 
nothing  to  which  quantity  is  applicable  ;  then  we  have  a  large  body  of  fine 
demonftration,  and  men  have  difcovered  vaft  numbers  of  eternal  and  un- 
deniable  properties  ("as  of  a  triangle,  circle  ;  cylinder,  fphere)  precifcly  of  no- 
thino-  ;  immutable  truths  converfant  about  an  impofftble  obje5l :  which  is 
ft:rano-e]y  concradidtory.  It  hath  been  always  allowed  that  nothing  can 
have  no  properties  predicable  about  it,  nor  truths  demonftrable  concerning 
it.  Our  ideas  are  not  quantity  :  to  fay  that  would  be  to  deny  again  the 
principal  hypothefis  maintained  in  this  fcheme  of  an  utter  want  of  extenfwn 
in  rerum  natura.  And  if  we  allow  extenfion,  why  not  an  extended  fub- 
Jiance  ?     They  are    only    ideas   of  quantity  :    and  chofe  truths  are  purely 

demonftrable  of  the  objcfis  of  our  ideas.     No  man  ever  fpake  of  a  circular 

of  a  pifture  fomewhere  lodged.  And  if  this  be  fo ;  imagination,  as  it  is  the  perception  of  a 
pifture,  fhews  not  only  that  the  foul  is  immaterial,  6ut  that  it  is  united  to  a  material  finjory, 
where  the  pifture  is  imprefled,  and  to  which  it  applies  for  the  perception  of  it ;  or  that  matter 
exifts.  How  far  this  argument  is  applicable  to  overturn  D.  B.  's  fcheme,  tlie  Intelligent 
will  dcteru  iiie  ;  but  Cartes  himfelf,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  fhewed  D.  B.  the  way  of  calling 
mutei-ial  iubUunce   in  queftion,  fays-  tiam   attentisis  con/idcranti  quidnam  fit   imaginatio, 

jihil  alii.d  cjji  apparet  quam  qucfdam  applicatio  facultatii  cogmJcitiii<e  ad  corfm  ipfi  inlime  prtejens 
[the  ieiuoryj  ac  proinde  exijUns,    Meditat.  6. 

thought  i 
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thought ;  a  fpherkal^  or  triangular  ■perception  :  the  Jine  or  tangefit  of  a  fen- 
fation  would  be  a  new  monfter  in  fcience.  Where  will  thefe  abfurdities 
end  ?  Nothing  ever  expofed  men  fo  much  as  this  Jate  fpecleo  of  Sccpti- 
ciim.  It  is  a  wonder  it  fhould  find  admirers  ;  and  among  Mathemati- 
cians !  For  upon  this  fcheme  the  objed  of  their  whole  fcience  is  unphi- 
lofophically  univerfal  and  abftraifl. 

XX.  Moreover,  What  a  fine  branch  of  knowledge  have  we  concerning 
extended  and  refijling  quantity,  or  body  ?  The  JLock  of  bodies  againfl:  each 
other,  particularly  of  elajiick  bodies  ;  their  perpendicular  and.  inclined  de~ 
/cents;  their  motion,  circular,  or  in  other  curves;  their  centrifugal  forces  \ 
their  centers  of  gravity,  ofcillation  or  percuffion  ?  What  fine  and  furpri- 
fing  theorems,  concerning  bodies  moving  in,  or  fupported  by  fluids  ? 
Thefe  truths  have  ftill  nothing  for  their  objed.  Our  ideas  are  not  heavy, 
refifting,  projeHile,  fluid ;  capable  of  being  compreffed,  or  dilated ;  have  no 
properties  of  inflexion,  refraction,  i^c.  To  allow  that  our  ideas  had  any 
of  thefe  properties,  would  be  to  allow  them  to  be  folid,  refifting,  figured, 
divifible  things.  And  to  fay  it  is  impoffible  there  can  be  any  fuhfiajtce  of 
which  thefe  are  properties  ;  or  to  doubt  only  of  this  ;  is  to  doubt  if  fe- 
veral  ufeful  truths  may  not  be  found  out,  and  demonftrations  given,  about 
nothing.  Let  me  ask,  What  kind  of  philofophy  would  fuch  propofitions 
as  thefe  make  ;  the  centrifugal  forces  of  two  equal  ideas,  revolvino-  in  the 
fame  time,  in  unequal  ideas,  are  as  their  diflances  from  the  centers  of  thefe 
ideas  ?  Or,  the  volumes  of  compreffed  ideas,  are  reciprocally  as  the  weights 
of  the  fuperincumhent  ideas  ?  Or,  the  fpaces  run  over  by  an  idea,  falling 
by  its  own  gravity,  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  ?  This  would  ftill  rua 
more  odly  if  drefled  entirely  in  the  language  of  this  hypothefis,  thus  :  The 
ideas  of  the  fpaces  run  over  by  an  idea,  falling  by  the  idea  of  its  own  Gra- 
vity, are  as  the  ideas  of  the  fquares  of  the  ideas  of  the  times  :  for  here 
all  muft  be  expreffed  by  idea,  their  objefls  being  impoflible.  Thefe  are 
fhocking  to  the  laft  degree.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  men  who  broach  this 
fcheme,  fhould  bear  a  grudge  to  Mathematicks.  They  are  diametrically 
oppofite  to  each  other  :  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  that  fcience,  this 
muft  fall.  Or  rather  we  may  ask  univerfally,  tlie  particulars  in  N"  8- 
and  14.  being  alfo  taken  into  confideration,  what  philofophy  thefe  men 
would  retain  ;  or  what  kind  of  knowledge  would  they  leave  to  be  pur- 
fued  ?  Indeed  what  throws  us  into  general  and  unbounded  Scepticilhi, 
muft  ftrike  at  the  roots  of  all  fcience. 

T  c  XXI.  But 
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XXI.  But  it  will  be  faid,  could  not  God  Almighty  have  excited  all  thefe 
ideas  in  feparate  fpirits,  and  made  them  capable  to  invefligate  thefe  pro- 
perties of  a  folid,  extended  fubflancc,  which  never  aftually  exifted  ?  To 
this  it  is  anfwered,  that  indeed  thefe  truths  concerning  a  folid,  extended 
fubftance,  were  eternally  in  the  Divine  Intellect.,  before  fuch  fubftance  ex- 
ifted :  but  then  furely  they  were  truths  only,  with  regard  to  that  fubftance 
itfelf,  and  not  with  refpedt  to  immaterial  fubftance  ;  unlefs  we  fhould  fay 
that  the  real  properties  of  matter,  were  applicable  to,  and  true  concerning 
a  fubftance  not  matter.  Thus,  even  Infinite  Power  could  not  prompt  us 
•with  thefe  ideas  in  refpefl  of  any  thing  but  what  we  believe  to  be  the  ob- 
ie£}s  of  them,  not  of  our  ideas  themfelves.  Which.,  by  the  way,  realizes 
cur  knowledge  and  philofophy  about  material  things  more  than  it  is  of  late 
fafhionable  to  allow  (t). 

XXII.  This  being  fo  -,  the  next  queftion  is.  Whether  God  Almighty 
{a  Being  of  infinite  veracity)  would  have  made  it  neceflary  for  all  thofe 
feparate  fpirits  (whom  we  call  men)  to  purfue  and  attain  a  knowledge,  lefs 
or  more,  or  at  leaft  an  experience,  of  the  nature  of  a  fubftance  which  no 
way  exifted,  as  flincying  that  a  great  part  of  their  eafe  and  comfort  de- 
pended upon  this  J  and  have  fo  conftituted  them,  that  all  of  this  fpecies 
of  Beings  in  the  world,  not  excepting  one,  are  verily  perfuaded,  that  they 
are  continually  converfant  with  this  fubftance,  and  that  it  enters  into  their 
compofition  :  the  queftion  is,  I  fay.  Whether  this  Being  could  have  per- 
formed fuch  a  conftant  and  univerfal  piece  of  juggling  (u)  ?  If  it  could  an- 
fwer  a  good  and  wife  end,   that   this  fubftance  Ihould  exift  ;  why  doth  it 

not 

(t)  I  beg  that  the  following  axiom  of  Des  Cartes  may  be  confidered  in  this  view,  and  it  feems 
to  me  nothing  needs  be  more  evident.  Axiom.  5.  Unde  etiam  fequitur  rcalitatem  objecll'vam  id- 
earum  mftrarum  rejuirere  caufam,  in  qua  eadem  ipfa  realitas  nan  tatitum  obje!}ive,  fed  firma- 
liter  wel  cininenter  contincalur.  Notandumque  hoc  axioma  tarn  nece£ario  effe  admittendum,  ut  ab 
ipfo  uno  omnium  return  tain  fcnfihilium,  quam  infenfihilium  cognitio  dependeat. 

(u)  It  is  extremely  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  God'Almighty  fhould  have  given  us  fo  coHly 
an  apparatus  of  fenfcs,  as  Anatomy  difcovers  ours  to  be,  efpecially  oi  feeing  and  hearing ;  made  us  ca- 
pable of  inveftigating  the  nature  and  method  of  fenfation;  of  feeing  the  contrivance  and  wifdcm, 
and  the  relation  between  the  objejf  and  the  facu/ly ;  and  all  dciigned  only  to  mifguide  and  de- 
ceive us,  as  if  thefe  were  to  be  the  organs  for  communicating  the  aflion  of  external  obje(5L% 
when  in  truth  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  This  in  the  language  of  the  prefent  fcepticifra  is. 
That  God  excites  in  us  (or  rather  leaves  us  to  inmjligate)  certain  wonderful  ideas  [of  eyes  and 
ears\  for  the  reception  of  other  ideas,  [men,   hou/es,  animals,  isfe  ]   which  we  are  incapable  of 

receiving 
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not  exiji  ?     If  otherwife  ;  why  make  us  believe  a  thing  exijh,  whofe  real  ex- 
iftence  could  have  anfwered  no  good  and  wife  end  ?     Can  any  fuppofuion 
lay  God  under  a  neceffity  of  conftantly  deceiving  his  creatures  ?  and  his 
rational  creatures  too  ?     Will  not  fuch  a  fuppofuion  contradid  his  reafon 
and   his   truth  ?     This  will    have  all  the   force  of  a  juft  demonftration  to 
fober  men.     Befides,  fince  no  man  can  be  certain  of  the  exiftence  of  other 
men,   upon  this  fcheme  ;   apd  fince  it  is  faid  that  God   excites  in  us  all 
the  ideas,  which  we  fancy  are  excited  by  bodies  ;  we  mud  fay  that,  when 
•we   think    we  are  tempted  by  other   men,    to  commit    an    tiujnji  or  im- 
moral aftion,  God  immediately  tempts  us :  and  this,  not  only  by  exciting 
the  ideas  of  tl»e  perfuafives  in  the  temptation    (of  the  words  and  adlions, 
to  wit,  which  are  nothing  external  ;)  but  in  formally  contriving^  and  fug. 
gefting  the  obliquity  of  the  fin  we  are  tempted  to  ;  for,  as  hath  been  faid, 
taking  away  the  exiftence  of  their  bodies,  there  is  no  kind  of  evidence  left 
for  the  exiftence  of  the  fouls  of  men,  who  by  the  abufe  of  t\\e.\:  freedom  mic^ht 
tempt  us.  They  who  allow  God  to  be  a  Deceiver  as  to  the  firll,  can  make  no 
fcruple  of  fuppofing  him  to  impofe  on  us  m  the  laft.     I  might  mention 
the   influence   of  this   new  refinement   on   the   lives  and   praifliccs  of  men. 
Though  the  obliquity  of  adions  rifes  from  the  will  ;  he  who  thinks  theft 
murder,  or  adultery,  nothing    real  beyond   bare  idea,    and    that  for  ouo-hc 
he  knows,  he  injures  no  body,  will  be  furely  under  lefs  reftraint  to  fatisfy 
his  inclinations  of  any   kind.     I   might  alfo  mention  the  diredl   tendency 
of  this   improvement   to  Atheifm.      Men    will   hardly   allow    the    excitino- 
illufory  ideas  in  our  minds,  of  beauty  and  order,    which  no  where  really 
exift,  fuch  a  proof  of  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God,  as  an  adually  ex- 
ifting  frame  of  material  nature,  where  the  grandeur,  harmony,  and  propor- 
tion is  permanent  and  real,    exifting  from  without,  as  well  when  we  turn 
our  thoughts /row,  as  to  it.     And  indeed  it  is  not  ;  for  take  away  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  material  Univerfe,  and  all  the  furprifing  fcene  of  Providence 
difcovered  above,  Sed.  2.  where  the  God  of  nature  by  real  ■power  exerted 

receiving  by  the  ordinary  manner,  if  thefe  firft  ideas  are  any  way  difordered.  And  all  the  art  and 
experience  men  have  acquired,  to  procure  themfelves  eafe  and  relief  from  fucli  diforder?,  is 
only  at  the  bottom  helping  an  idea  that  is  diftempered ;  a  mere  juggle  (as  I  faid)  played  upon 
us  by  the  Author  of  our. nature.  Let  me  fuppofe  that  tlie  Deity  himlelf  poffcfled  us  with  a  no- 
tion, that  our  bodies  were  made  of  Chim-ivare  or  Glafs,  {vel  caput  habere  f.aile,  'vel  totos  ejft 
cucurbitas,  felex  -vitro  conflatos,  as  Cartes  fayj.)  and  then  afk.  If  that  would  be  a  greater  impofcui-e. 
than  the  prefent,  on  our  Author's  fcheme  ? 

T  t  2  conftantly 
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conftantly  prefer ves  the  world,  and  influences  every  particle  and  atom  of 
this  fiibftance,  by  inceflhnt,  v.irious,  wonderful  impulje,  ends  in  a  dream 
and  chimera.  In  that  cafe  no  power  could  be  exerted  but  to  delude  us.  How 
could  we  believe  the  abilities  of  a  Being,  who  was  forced  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  deceit,  to  raife  in  us  a  notion  of  them?  Or  what  opinion  muft  we 
have  of  his  wifdom  and  addrefs,  when  we  ourfclves  can  detecfl  the  ini- 
pofture  ?  How  much  better  is  it  as  otherwife  ordered  !  We  cannot  cox- 
vince  God  of  a  l-je  ;  nor  fhall  we  be  able  in  an  after  fiats  to  fay,  he  deceived 
us  in  this.  What  a  noble  fchool  is  the  frame  of  nature,  where  we  fee 
the  Creator's  mighty  power  put  forth,  in  conftantly  moving  and  regularly 
direflingi  the  vaft,  unwieldy  bulks  of  dead  matter  ;  where  all  the  works 
are  real,  nothing  phantaftica!  !  How  would  it  grieve  a  rational  mind  to 
think  that  all  this  was  performed  in  fhew  only  ;  and  our  ignorance 
laid  hold  on  to  raife  our  amazement  I  Doth  it  not  appear  that  the  good 
and  wife  end  defigned,  and  in  fome  meafure  attained  by  the  real  exiftence 
of  the  material  world,  is  to  train  us  rational  Beings  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  perfedions  of  the  Deity,  in  a  way  adapted  to  our  nature  and  capacities? 

XXIII.  Now  to  return  to  where  we  began.  Matter  is  pofjihk,  as  hath 
been  fhewn  juft  before  ;  but  not  neceffary,  as  hath  been  alfo  fhewn  :  What 
kind  of  evidence,  or  demonftration  then,  would  we  have  for  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  fubftance,  which  we  have  not  ?  In  reafon  and  philofophy,  its 
exiftence  fhould  be  known  from  the  effeBs  it  produces,  or  the  perceptions 
it  excites  in  us,  and  the  perfeSiions  of  that  Being,  who  conftltuted  it  and 
our  nature  fuch,  that  It  fliould  aft,  and  we  perceive  it  ading.  To  exped 
we  fhould  know  it  without  fenfation,  is  to  demand  a  proof  of  its  exiftence, 
inconfiftent  with  the  very  idea  we  have  of  it.  To  infift  that  its  exiftence 
fhould  be  inveftigable  by  abftradl  notions,  tho'  we  get  our  ideas  origi- 
nally from  fenfe,  by  which  matter  muft  firft  enter,  is  to  ftiew  a  great 
unskilfulnefs  {v),  or  a  fixed  refolution  to  "doubt  ;  it  is  to  fuppofe  it  a  ne- 
ceffar'j^  and  not  a  contingent  Being.  Its  exiftence  hath  no  eternal  neceflary 
properties  belonging  to  it  -,  nor  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  fave  the  Deity. 
Therefore  I  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  external  ma- 

(v)  Mr.  Ramfety  obferves  well,  La  fource  du  Pyrrhonifme  'vient  de  ce  que  ran  tie  dipngue  fas 
rntre  ime  demonfiratioii,  une  prame,  (jf  une  prohahilit'c .  Vne  demonftration  fuppofe  Pidee  contradic- 
ioire  impoffibile  ;  une  prcwve  de  fait  eft,  ou  toutes  hi  raifom  portent  a  aoire,  fans  qu'iJ  y  ait  aucun 
tretexte  de  doiifer ;  une  probabilite  eft,  ou  les  raifons  de  croire,  font  plus  fortes,  que  etlles  de  douter. 
Trav^  of  Cyus,  Book  6.  in  tlie  Difpute  between  Pythagoras  and  Anaximander. 
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terial  objedls,  by  fenfe,  is  certain  knowledge,  and  the  evidence  as  great,  as 
poffibility,  and  the  nature  of  things  can  admit  of  1  and  therefore,  as  great 
as  the  reafonable  foul  (as  fuch)  can  defire  {x). 

XXIV".  Before  we  put  an  end  to  this  Se£lion,  it  will  not  be  amifs,  in 
confequence  of  what  has  been  faid  N°  i.  to  take  fome  farther  notice  of  the 
ridiculous  caufe  that  hath  raifed  all  this  doubting  concerning  the  exifteme 
of  the  material  world,  and  carried  fome  to  deny  diredly  the  poffibility  of 
any  fuch  thing  ;  viz.  That  we  have  no  certain  mark  to  know  whether  we 
are  awake  or  ajleep.  This  is  what  a  man  of  plain,  common  fenfe  would 
laugh  at  :  only  Philofophcrs  think  it  enough  to  prove  the  world  may  be 
nothing  rather  than  fomething.  In  an  objedtion  made  to  Des  Cartes  con- 
cerning his  doubting,  the  ObjeHor  readily  grants.  There  is  no  mark  to  know 
which  of  the  ftates  we  are  in,  and  only  finds  fault  with  Cartes  for  publifli- 
ing,  as  a  new  method  of  doubting,  that  which  Plato  and  others  had  broached 


(x)  Mr.  Locke  fays,  (Book  4.  chap.  2.  feifl-  14)  "So  that,  I  thiak,  we  may  add  to  the 
"  rvvo  former  forts  of  knowledge,  this  alfo,  of  the  exiltence  of  particular  external  objeds,  by 
"  that  perception  and  confcioufnefs  we  have  of  the  aftual  entrance  of  ideas  from  tiiem  j  and  allow 
"  thefe  three  degrees  of  knowledge,  i/z.  Iiituiti've,  DemonJiraUi'e,  and  Senjitive  ;  in  each  of 
"  which  there  are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  certainty."  See  alfo  chap.  xi. 
of  the  fame  Book.  Mr.  Ram/ay  in  the  place  juil  now  cited,  fays,-  -Je  crois  qu'rl  y  a  dcs 
(orps,  von  fur  le  temoignnge  cTun  feul,  vi  de  plujimrs  fevs,  niais  fur  le  confentement  u/ianime  de  tous 
les  feni,  dans  tous  les  kammes,  dans  tous  les  leiiips,  iS  dans  tous  les  lieux.  Or  comme  ks  ide's 
uni'verfelhs  fcf  immuables  nous  tiennent  lieu  de  demmflrations  dans  les  fciences,  de  meme  funiformite 
continuelk,  13  la  lioijbn  conjiante  de  fios  fe/iti/nents,  nous  tiennent  lieu  deprewves,  loij'quil  sagit 
de  faits.  ■  1  ■  After  this  let  me  obferve,  fince  this  fcheme  denies  the  exirtence  of  matter, 
contrary  to  the  tejiimony  of  fenfe;  and  fince  tlie  Epicurean  fcheme  allows  of  nothing  but  matter, 
fjom  the  tejiimony  of  fenfe,  fetting  the  certainty  of  fenfe  above  that  of  reafon,  (fee  Lucr.  h'b.  i. 
ver.  420.  (3?  Jeq )  let  me  obferve,  I  fay,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  thefe  tw-o  ihould 
agree  in  this  particular  of  the  teilimony  of  fenfe;  though  it  is  obferved  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  mr 
der  the  word  \J'allacy1  they  do.c  Laftly,  (fays  the  Author)   "  Reafon  cannot  fliew  our  yf^/iJ 

"  miftaken,  fmce  al!  reafoning  depends  on  previous  fenfations ;  and  the  fenfes  mult  firft  be  true, 
"  before  any  reafoning  founded  thereon,  be  fo.  Thus  the  Epicureans ;  wliofe  fyftem  is  ftrongly 
"  confirmed,  by  what  we  have  already  laid  down  from  D.  B.  concerning  the  external  world." 
Thefe  two  feem  to  me  >o  agree  in  nothing,  unlefs  in  perveiting  all  true  philofophy—— »Yet 
(fays  the  fame  Author,  under  the  word  Abilraftion)  has  a  late  eminent  and  ingenious  Author 
D.  B.  contefted  the  leality  of  any  fuch  ideas  [I'iz.  abftradl]  and  gone  a  good  way  towards 
overturning  the  whole  lyitera,  and  confequently  towards  fetdng  our  philofophy  on  a  new 
footing. 

Ions. 
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long  before  him  (y) :  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  ftrange  fort  of  an  objec- 
tion. The  inconfiftency  of  this  douht,  or  this  queftion,  is  plain,  I  think, 
in  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  it,  but  he  who  hath  experience  of 
both  the  different  flates.  If  he  has  only  been  in  one  of  them,  he  can 
know  710  difference^  and  therefore  be  in  no  doubt :  and  if  he  has  been  in 
both,  and  remembers  a  difference,  he  mufl  know  it;  and  therefore  is  obliged 
to  anfwer  himfelf,  as  having  a  confcious  experience  of  the  thing  he  defires 
to  be  informed  in.  Since  fleep  is  a  flate  in  which  the  faculties  of  the  foul 
are  obftrufted,  or  impeded,  by  the  indifpoficion  of  the  matter  of  the 
body,  efpecially  memory  -,  fince  this  is  fo,  I  fay  :  for  a  waking  man  to 
defire  a  mark  or  JJgn,  whereby  to  know  if  he  be  awake,  is  as  if  he  fhould 
defire  another  man  to  tell  him,  Whether  he  hath  the  powers  of  his  foul  at 
liberty  or  not?  which  he  himfelf  can  know  befl.  The  foul  hath  not  fome  pow- 
ers to  be  impeded,  and  other  powers  of  the  f^me  kind  to  remain  ftill  free  -,  it 
fhould  then  have  two  confcioufnejfes  ;  therefore  it  is  improper  to  ask,  if  a 
fleeping  man  can  have  a  mark  to  know  whether  he  fleeps  ?  nor  is  ic  Icfs 
improper  for  a  waking  man  to  ask  a  mark  to  know  if  he  be  awake.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  there  is  a  want  of  confcioufnefs  of  the  ftate  we  are  in  ;  and  in 
the  fecond,  a  confcioufnefs  that  we  are  not  in  the  frft  fiate :  what  doubt 
can  there  then  remain  here  ?  If  the  powers  of  the  foul  were  not  impeded  in 
fleep,  that  ftate  would  not  differ  from  being  awake,  except  in  the  indif- 
pofition  of  the  body  :  but  fince  it  differs  fo  widely  otherwife,  who  can 
be  excufable  in  pretending  not  to  know  the  difference  ?  At  this  rate,  men 
might  ask  a  fign  to  know,  whether  they  are  blind,  or  nor,  or  how  they 
can  be  certain  that  they  are  in  their  fober  fenfcs,  rather  than  mad  (z)  ;  and 
whether,  when  they  are  confcious  oT  a  thing,  they  can  be  fure  that  they 
are  confcious  of  ic  {a). 

XXV.  Thus 

(y)  Satis  confiat  ex  iis  qua:  di3a  funt  in  hac  Meditatloiie  \_pir>:a  fiil.'\  viJlutn  effe  x^irylgict, 
quo  fomnia   nojira    n  •vigilia,    isf  fenfione  lera   dignofcantur  ;  1  'veritatcm    hujtis    meditationis 

cgnojdmus.     Sed  quoniam    de  eadem  imcrtitudine  faifibilium  difputa'vit  Plato,  l^c. 

(z)  Pynho  indeed,  and  the  Scepticks,    fcem  to  deny  a  difference   between  the/e   ti<:o.  ■ 

bJI  V«f  •'  fJi'it'ic yji'ii  'reefd  fit!<rn  s^xn.  Ti'  '/xf  jt4«A^6»  «it«~oi  n  i/titii ;  but  to  defend  this,  was, 
I  think,  to  <ni:n  thonjebves  mad  in  effeft. 

(a)  The  argument  in  this  paragraph,  which  is  faid  not  to  he  intelligible  enough,  would 
perhaps  become  plainer,  if  we  fhould  a(k  the  queftion,  Whether  it  is  a  I'jaking  man,  or  a  fleeping 
man,  who  propofes  the  doubt  ?  AnA  to  this  we  m-iy  reafonably  expeft  an  anfwer,  fince  the 
doubt  fuppofes  a  diffcyence  of  the  two  ftates,  and  tliat  this  difference  hath  been  ohferved ;  for 
otherNvife  the  ground  of  doubting  vaniihes.  It  may,  I  think,  be  probably  fuppofed  that 
i  Plato, 
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XXV,  Thus  much  of  the  different  y?^/^  of  the  mind  itfelf  in  thefe  two 
conditions,  of  fleeping  and  waking,  which  brings  the  TS)CjU)!f(i)v  fought  to 
felf-confcicufnefs.  But  the  great  difficulty  pretended,  is,  How  can  we  be  fttre 
that  an-j  thing  exijis  ?  All  from  N°  i  to  24.  is  an  anfwer  to  this  ;  to 
which  let  me  add,  that,  if  we  never  dreamed  in  deep,  we  (hould  not  at 
all  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  the  frame  of  nature.  But  have  we  lefs  evi- 
dence now,  than  if  all  were  a  blank  then  ?  Or  can  the  exigence  of  the 
world  depend  upon  the  indifpofition  of  our  bodies,  or  the  different  flate 
of  confcioufnefs  of  our  minds  ?  Suppofe  a  whole  nation  of  men  fliould 
never  dream,  (fee  N°  33.  Note  {c)  of  the  Lift)  and  another  nation  never 
fleep,  while  we  both  fleep  and  have  vifions  in  our  fleep  ;  can  the  /landing 
or  falling  of  the  fabrick  of  the  univerfe  depend  upon  this  diverfity  ?  We 
fee  the  heavens  reprefented  in  a  pool  of  flanding  water,  and  images  reflefled 
from  a  tnirrour:  is  that  heaven,  or  the  images  of  thefe  objefts  lefs  real,  becaufe 
the  ftars  are  made  appear  below  the  ground  ;  or  men,  trees,  houfes,  re- 
prefented 

Plalo,  and  Cartes  were  awake,  when  they  propofej  this  nice  and  phUofophkal  manner  of 
doubting;  and  that  they  Ilarted  it  from  fome  experience  of  the  two  different  Hates,  other- 
wife  they  would  Hill  have  doubted  without  reafon  ;  and  yet  that  "very  experience  anfwers  the 
doubt.  The  doubl  could  never  be  greater  than  the  experience  on  which  it  was  founded :  If 
(his  experience  is  fuppofed  tiothing,  the  doubt  becomes  nothing  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  the 
greater  the  experience  is  fuppofed  to  be,  the  doubt  becomes  the  lefs  ;  fmce  much  experience  of 
the  difference  could  beft  teach  them  that  difference.  This,  I  prefume,  makes  the  argument 
intelligible ;  and  fhews  tlie  incmf.Jler.cy  of  fuch  doubting,  if  a  man  allows  himfelf  to  be  awake. 
And  if  he  fays  he  dreams  nuhen  he  doubts  thus,  what  he  owns  here  alio  anfwers  itfelf  j  when 
he  awakes,  he  will  find  it  but  a  dream.  Befides,  he  owns  the  differewe  bet\veen  dream- 
ing and  not  dreaming,   and  the  former  argument  will  ftill  be  applicable. 

But  allowing  the  Scepticifm  to  be  pulhcd  as  far  as  may  be.  If  one  iliould  fay,  "  I  never  dreamed 
"  in  my  life."  (Since  fome  of  thefe  men  affirm  this  of  themfelves)  what  reafon  would  he  have 
for  afking  a  xfirofien,  whereby  to  diftinguifh  dreaming  from  not  dreaming,  when  he  owns  he 
never  dreamt  in  all  his  life?  And  if  he  fhould  fay,  "  I  had  fuch  a  dream  laft  night,  and 
"  was  verily  periuaded  of  the  real  exijlence  of  the  things  feen;  and  why  may  not  the  thino-j 
"  I  fee  and  hear  now  be  as  phantaftical  as  thefe  were  i"  I  anfwer,  firil,  he  is  incapable 
of  being  l'ati«fied  ;  becaufe,  on  his  own  principles,  he  will  ftill  have  equal  reafon  to  think  any 
anfwer  as  phantaftical  as  the  perfo:i  [or  rather  <ptcvTair[ji,x,  according  to  him]  who  gives  him 
the  anfwer  :  and  therefore,  as  I  faid  in  the  ,  beginning  of  the  Seftion,  he  fhould  for  e\'er  hold 
his  tongue,  and  doubt  on  in  filence.  When  he  defires  fatisfailion,  he  fuppofes  the  rea/itj  of 
the  thing  he  pretends  to  douit  of.  This  is  always  the  fate  of  Scepticifm.  And,  feco:idly, 
wiien  he  fays,  "  He  dreamed  laft  night,  fee."  He  owns  he  is  awakened  out  of  that  dream 
now,  otherwife  he  could  not  perceive  that  it  was  but  a  dream  :  Or  elie  he  mul^  allow  he  is 

ftill 
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prefented  as  hanging  alove  us?  What  if  fome  idle  Philofopher  had  made 
this  a  handle  to  become  a  learned  Doubter  ?  Though  perhaps  we  might 
have  had  another  Denomination  of  Scepticks  from  this  man  -,  that  would  not 
however  have  made  the  exiftence  of  heaven  and  earth  lefs  certain.  This  may- 
be thought  a  ftrange  fuppofition  -,  and  yet  the  Scepticks  pretended  to  doubt 
of  the  exifunce  of  material  cljc^s  on  this  very  account ;  viz.  from  the  dif- 
ferent apfearances  they  made  by  mirrours. iy  y.  oujr>i  J'g  /^o^^tj  n^ 

T«f  $ix(i'>e4i  '^^'^  KonoTtl^mv  dxhoXx  bito^^roi,i'  «xoAsS«  out/  jw>j  fAoihKcv  Avxt 
rorov  -re  (p«ivc,u£vov,  ^  dKXmv.  Diog.  Laert.  Pyrrho.  And  as  this  very  phre- 
nomenon  of  exhibiting  the  appearances  of  things  by  the  f.ool,  or  the  glafs^ 
fuppofes  and  proceeds  from  the  reality  of  external  objeds  exifting  :  fo  even 
our  dreams,  though  they  have  no  external  real  objciSts,  yet  fuppofe  fuch, 
and  are  exhibited  in  imitation  of  them  ■,  and  upon  this  account  deceive 
us.  Therefore,  rightly*conridcrcd,  they  bring  no  argument  againft  the 
real  exiftence  of  material  things,  but  rather  one  for  it.  Thus  Cartes  him- 
felf  fays  (though  againft  his  own  purpofe)  in  the  fame  place  where  he 
propofes  his  univerfal  doubting,  — Tamen  profeah  falendtan  efl  vifa  per 

ftill  dreaming  on  ;  and,  as  I  faid,  whatever  anfwer  is  made  to  him  muft  ftill  appear  a 
dream.  If  he  (hould  fay,  "  I  am  not  certain  whetlier  I  ever  dreamed  in  my  life,  or  not." 
It  is  as  if  he  fhould  fay,  "  I  am  not  certain,  that  ever  I  was  in  a  different  ftate  of  confci- 
"  oufnefs  from  what  I  am  in  at  prefent."  And  then  why  Ihould  he  demand  a  xfirv^m  or 
mark  to  know  which  of  the  two  ftates  he  is  in,  who  never  obferved  any  difference.?  He 
can  have  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  external  objefts,  who  was  never  impofed  on,  by  being 
made  to  think  fhantafikal  objefts  real.  And  how  could  any  anfwer  give  fati.fadion  to  fuch  a 
man  ?  If  he  thinks  all  things  real,  he  will  need  no  fatisfaclion ;  and  if  he  thinks  thsm 
fhmitapkal,  the  anfwer  muft  appear  to  be  fuch,  as  much  as  ail  other  tilings.  In  a  word,  he  hath 
either  perceived  a  difference  of  the  ftate  of  confcioufnefs  he  hath  been  in ;  or  he  hath  not  :  if 
he  hath  not,  he  can  have  no  doubt  ;  and  if  he  hath  obferved  a  difference,  he  fhould  confider 
that  difference,  and  is  obliged  to  anfwer  himfelf,  as  having  a  cor.fcious  experience  of  the  thing 
he  defires  to  be  informed  of.  For  it  is  mere  humour,  and  in  effea  ahfurdity,  for  a  man  to 
fay,  "  Inform  me  of  a  particular,  of  which  I  have  experience  in  my  own  confcioufnefs,  from 
*'  your  experience  of  it  in  yours ;  fince  felf-confciou/ncfs  of  what  paffes  in  one's  own  mind,  is 
the  la  ft  appeal  in  all  controverfy. 

From  all  this,  it  appears  ftill  more  plain,  I  think,  that  Scepticijin,  in  any  fhape  that  may 
be  given  it,  is  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  in  fuppofmg  the  thing  concerning  which  it  pretends 
to  doubt ',  and  therefore  it  defeats  its  oun  defign  e\ery  way.  "Whence  it  muft  appear  a 
very  extraordinary  attempt  to  endeavour  to  raife  doubts,  in  fpite  of  the  abfurditics  that  attend 
doubting,  and  to  render  truth  fufpefted  without  any  ground.  Though  I  were  able  to  perplex 
plain  and  nvell  meaning  men,  by  this  fubtil  kind  of  doubting ;  I  muft  be  confcious  to  my 
felf  of  a  difmgenuity  and  perverfenefs  in  tlie  undertaking;  unlefs  I  alfo  ihcwed  them  a  way 
how  to  get  free  of  fuch  puzzling  fiphijlry. 

quieteia 
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•quietem  ejfe  veluti  pi£las  qua/dam  imagines,  qucB  non  nift  ad  Jimiliiudinem  re- 
rum  verarum  fingi  potuerunt  This  is  remarkable  in  itfelf  ;  but  ftill 
more  fo  as  faid  by  him,  and  on  fuch  an  occafion  too.  He  continues—— 
Ideoque  faltem  generalia  hac,  oculos,  caput,  manus,  totumque  corpus,  res  quaf- 
dam  non  i7naginarias,  fed  veras  exijtere :  »am  fane  pi£iores  ipft,  ne  turn  qui- 
dem,  cum  firenas  (if  fatyrifcos  maxims  inufitatis  formis  fingere  Jludent,  naturas 
omni  ex  parte  novas  iis  poffunt  affignare,  fed  tafitummodo  diverforum  anima- 

lium  memhra  permifcenl ;  vel  forte In  our  dreams  we  have  reprefenta- 

tions  of  fome  things  that  cannot  be  imaginary,  as  figure,  magnitudej  num- 
ber ;  and  of  fome  that  are  neceflary,  as  iiine,  place  :  every  vifion  muft 
have  duration,  and  a  fcene  of  exigence.     So  Cartes  in  the  fame  place  ■ 

cuius  generis  effe  videntur  natura  corporea  in  communi,  ejufque  extenfio  ;  item 
figura  rerum   extenfarum^    item   quantitas,  five   earundem  magnitude,  {3  nu- 

merus  :  item  locus  in  quo  exijlant,  tempufque  per  quod  durent (Meditatio  1.) 

From  this  the  Intelligent  will  fee  that  dreams  are  but  fuperficially  con- 
fidered,  when  they  are  made  a  pretence  for  doubting  ;  and  that  Cartes  him- 
felf  cuts  off  the  chief  pretence  he  had  for  calling  in  queftion  his  former 
knowledge  •,  though  with  the  defign  of  becoming  more  certain,  and  placing 
it  on  a  furer  foundation  than  it  formerly  was. 

XXVI,  Let  me  here  obferve  to  young  people,  who  have  not  perhaps 
confidered  it  before,  that  this  great  Man  was  not  able  with  his  utmoft  ef- 
fort feriouQy  to  doubt  of  every  thing.  Having  alledged  all  the  reafons  for 
doubting  in  Wis  firjl  Meditation,  that  he  could  think  of  j  he  is  forced  at 
length  to  come  this,  That  if  he  could  not  doubt  on  other  terms,  he  would  de- 
ftgnedly  deceive  himfef  by  doubting.  His  words  are,  ^apropter,  ut  opinor, 
non  male  agam,  fi  voluntate  plane  in  contrarium  versa,  meipfum  fallam,  il- 
Idfque  omnino  falfas  imagmaridfque  fingam,  donet  tayxdem  velut  aquatis  utrim- 
que  prajudiciorum  ponderibiis,  nulla  ampVms  prava  confuetudo  judicium  meum  ct 
reSld  rerum  perceptione  detorqueat.  As  if  he  had  faid,  "  If  I  cannot  doubt 
*«  with  my  eyes  open,  let  me  fhut  them ;  if  I  cannot  believe  things  falfe, 
<»  let  me  fuppofe  them  falfe  againft  my  belief".  Is  it  not  plain  here, 
he  only  faid  he  doubted,  without  being  able  to  do  fo  ?  Thofe  things 
could  not  be  called  prejudices,  with  which  he  was  forced  to  take  this  me- 
thod. A  man  (hould  not  doubt,  where  he  is  forced  to  feign  caufes  of 
doubting  (b\     And  in  the  Synopfis  of  his  Meditations,  he  fays,   (fpeak- 

ing 

[b)  If  any  one  doubts  that  he  may  baome  more  certain,  and  is  forced  to  feign  caufes  (luy  to 
■deceive  himfelf)    that  he  may  4oubt ;   I   ask  if  he  caa  become  mre  certain  b/  this  method 

y  u  t-lJKa 
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\no  of  che  external  world,  the  bodies  of  men,  and  other  things  of  that 
nature)  De  qu'ihis  nemo  unquam  fame  mentis  ferib  dubitavit.  The  other 
great  realbn  he  aflTigns  for  univcrfal  doubting^  is  the  very  worft,  I 
think,  that  could  be  given  ;  the  fuppofuion,  to  wit,  that  God  may  be 
malicious  and  a  deceiver.  ^lid  autetn  mine  tibi  fuppono  deceptorem  aliqitem 
totentijjimutn,    (jf,  fi  fas  eft   ita   dicere,    }nalig}iu?n,    data  operA   in   omnibus 

quantum  pctuit,   me  dehifffe May  we   not   here   fiy,    that  this  is  a 

coftly   way  of  doubting,    which   forces  Des  Cartes   to    make    an    almighty 
devil  af  the  Deity  before  he  can  make  his  doubting  feafible  ?     They   who 
have  the  lameft  notions  of  the  Deity,  conceive  him  as  fomething  pcrfed  :  he 
fays  elfcwhere.  Ex    quibus  fatis  patet  ilium  [Deum']  fallacem  efje  non  pojfe  : 
omnem  enim  fraudem,  &  deceptionem,  a  defeSlu  aliquo  pendere,  lumine  naturali 
manifeftum  eft.     If  this  is  plain  from  the  light  of  nature,  efpecially  to  fuch 
men  as  Cartes,  and  I  believe  no  body   will  deny  it  ;  was  it  philofophical 
in  him  to  fuppofe  God  a  deceiver,  merely  that  he  might  doubt  of  truths, 
which  otherwife  forced  his  alTent  ?    Pray  obferve  whether  I  do  him  injuiftice. 
He   fays,     Nam  five   vigilem,  five  dormiam,    duo  Cs?  tria  fimul  jun£la  funt 
tminque,  quadratiimque  non  plura  babet  latera  quam  quatuor  ;    nee  fieri  pojfe 
videtur  ut  tain  perfpicuce  veritatis  in  fufpicionem  falfitatis  incurrant :  and  yec 
in  the  very  next  fentence  the  reafon  why  he  doubts  of  thefe  felf-evident 
truths,    is  no   better  than   bccaufe  God    may    be   a   deceiver.      Is   it    not> 
mighty  inconfiftent   to  fuppofe  an  evidently  falfe   thing  true,  that  he   may. 
be   at   liberty  to  fuppofe  evidently  true  things  falfe?     But  leaving  this,    I. 
Ihall  only  obferve,  that  the  manner  in  which  he  ends  his  meditations  is  very 
remarkable  — — —  5ed  h-yperholicce  fuperiorum   dierum   dubitationes.,    ut  rifu 
digne  funt   explodendce,    prcefertim  fumma  ilia  de   fomno,    quern  a  vigilia, 
non  diftinguebam  ;    nunc   enim  adverto  permagnum  inter  utrumque  effe  dif- 

crimen By  fpeaking  thus  [nunc  enim  adverto']  Des  Cartes  viould  h:iye 

it  thought,  that  he  had  got  a  new  light  from  this  manner  of  univerfal. 
doubtin^  :  though  one  muft  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  whence  the  light  could, 
come.  Could  he  not  perceive  the  difference  between  dreaming  and  ^joi  . 
dreaming,  till  he  had  firfl  called  in  queflion  the  truth  of  felf-evident  pro- 
portions? Muft  every  individual  man  follow  this  method,  before  he  can  . 
tell  whether  he  be  awake,  or  afleep  ?  Or  can  the  forcing  ourfelves  to. 
fuppofe  God  an  Jlmighly  Deceiver,  be  the  only  way  to  difcover  that  he 
is  a  Being  of  infinite  veracity  !     Whatever  vertue  fuch  a  method  of  doubt- 

than  he  was  before  ?     Or  if  being  reduced  to  the  newflity  of  fuch  a  method  before  he  can 
doubt,  be  not  itfelf  the  greateft  mark  of  certainty. 

ing 
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Jng  may  have,  to  open  a  PhUofopher's  eyes  ;  I  am  fure  it  will  never  open 
any  body's  elfe.  The  only  thing  I  can  find  worth  our  imitation  through 
ihe  whole  method,  is  the  exploding  ibis  hyperbolical  doubting,  as  deferving 
cur  laughter  ;  though  it  was  inconfiftent  in  him  to  fpeak  thus  of  it,  if  it 
had  ferved  him  for  fuch  great  purpofes  (c). 

fc)  I  ftiall  here  take  notice  of  fome  exceptions  made  to  the  reafoning  in  fome  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  and  endeavour  to  remove  them.  It  is  obferved,  that  D.  B.'s  fcheme  takes 
away  the  exiftence  of  otier  minds,  and  perhaps  of  our  cnvn,  and  of  all  forts  of  fubfirata,  as 
tliey  are  called  ;  and  therefore  that  moft  of  what  I  have  faid  feems  right.  But  then  it  is  added, 
"  It  is  true,  one  So'vereign  Mind  may  be  fufHcient  to  produce  all  thefe  ideas ;  and  many  Philo- 
*'  fophers  affirm,  that  He  aftually  produces  them  in  us,  though  they  allow  the  objc^s  to  exifl. 
"  The  queftion  is,  Whether  he  produces  them  according  to  a  certain  order,  and  certain  laws 
"  eftabliflied  by  himfelf  j  or  whether  he  produces  them  agreeably  to  the  real  Hate  of  a  certain 
*'  third  ohjeB,  which  we  call  the  fenfory.  D,  B.  will  fay,  that  the  order  and  la'vjs  which 
"  rule  their  connexions  and  appearances  in  our  minds,  are  in  every  refpedl  the  fame  to  us 
"  as  the  real  exiftence  of  the  material  Univerfe.  From  thi$  order,  he  will  anfwcr  your  query 
"  How  he  can  communicate  his  thoughts  to  others,  on  which  you  feem  to  lay  mucli  ftrefs. 
"  And  this  order  will  ferve  him  to  anfwer  your  queries  about  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  na- 
"  tural  philofophy..  i  .If  he  had  contented  hiinfelf  with  denying  the  aftual  exiftence  of 
"  matter*  he  would  have  avoided  many  abfurdities." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  own,  firft,  I  do  not  fee  that  D.  B.  's  reafoning  takes  away  the  ex- 
iftence of  our  orivn  minds,  or  invalidates  Des  Cartes'i  principle,  Cogito  ergo  fum.  Thofe  Phila- 
fophers,  who  allow  the  objeils  of  our  ideas  to  exift,  affirm,  I  think,  without  neceffity  That 
the  Sovereign  Mind  produces  the  ideas  of  them  in  us  ;  in  fo  far  I  mean,  as  the  objefts  them- 
felves  may  do  this;  or  otherwife  than  by  co-operation.  Matter,  I  know,  cannot  aft  of  itfelf  ■ 
or  it  afts  only  by  refiftance  j  but  if  the  refiftance  between  the  matter  of  our  bodies  and  other 
matter,  be  enough  to  excite  the  idea  of  that  refiftance  in  our  minds,  it  would  be  u:incceftary 
to  fuppofe  God  to  excite  the  idea,  and  the  refillance  itfelf  to  have  no  eftect.  And  if  we  do 
not  allow  that  the  matter  of  our  bodies  affefts  our  minds  direftly,  and  by  itfelf,-  the  union  be 
tween  them  will  feem  in  a  great  meafure  to  no  purpofe.  The  reafon,  I  believe,  why  thole 
Vhihfaphcrs  affirmed  that  God  excited  the  ideas  of  matter,  and  material  aftion  in  our  minds 
was,  becaufe  we  cannot  formally  conceive  die  manner  how  matter  3.&Q.S  /pirif,  or  how  fpiiit 
afts  on  matter ;  but  we  are  certain  this  is  matter  of  faft  in  many  inftances,  whether  we  conceive 
it  or  not.  The  Deity  himfelf  moves  matter,  in  almoft  all  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  the 
foul  of  man  perhaps  moves  fome  matter  of  the  body,   though  in  an  infinitely  leis  degree. 

And  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  ideas  are  produced;  /Zw^'Z'  tl-ey  are  produced  agreeably  to 
the  realjlate  of  a  certain  third  objea,  id'ich  ai'f  call  the  finjory,  they  are  neverthelefs  prtxiuced 
according  to  a  certain  order  and  laws  eftabliflied  by  this  Scvereign  Hind;  the  one  of  thefe 
doth  not  exclude  the  other.  To  allow  this  third  objea,  the  Scnjiiry  namely,  is  all  that  is  Je- 
fired.     To  allow  this,  and   conteft  the  exiftence  of  material  objeSs  would  be  inconfiftent. 

D.  B.  cannot  anfwer  my  fiji  ^ery  concerning  communicating  his  thoughts  to  others.  For  if  any 
Being  excites  die  ideas  of  other  mens  bodies  in  us ;  if,  as  he  maintains,  it  is  impojJwU  and 
^ntradiaorj  there  Ihould  be  any  fuch  bodies ;   and  if  it   be  from   thefe  delufory  ideas  which 
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thii  Being  excites  in  us,  that  we  infer  the  exiftence  of  other  men's  minds  :  how  can  he  be  cer- 
tain of  the  exiftence  of  their  minds,  which  he  collefts  from  falfe  appearances  ?  'Tis  he  himfelf 
who  has  made  the  foundation  of  all  a  cheat  and  impoflure.  But  fuppofing  they«»;f  Being  excited 
in  us  direiily  the  ideas  of  other  men's  minds ;  how  could  we  have  a  greater  certainty  in  the  one 
cafe  than  in  the  other  ?  The  veracity  of  thh  Being  becomes  now  fufpefted.  And  why  fhoald  we 
truft  him  again  after  a  former  illufion  ?  Cartes  only  fuppofed,  but  this  Author  endeavours  to 
prove  him  s.Decei'ver.  He  (hould  by  all  means  have  given  a  Demonftration  of  the  exiftence 
of  men's  minds,  when  he  aflerts  the  exiftence  of  their  bodies  impoflible,  by  which  only  we  in- 
ferred the  exiftence  of  their  minds.  And  if  the  argument  which  I  have  taken  notice  of  In  N"  g. 
be  good  J  he  can  offer  no  proof  for  the  exiftence  of  their  minds,  which  will  not  equally  prove  the 
exiftence  of  their  bodies  So  difficult  is  it,  I  conceive,  to  anfwer  this  Query.  Befides,  how 
can  it  be  faid  that  D.  B-  may  anfwer  this  Query ;  and  }et  at  the  fame  time  be  owned, 
that  his  reafoning  takes  away  the  exiftence  of  other  mindi,  nay  and  perhaps  of  our  own 
too  ? 

Nor  do  I  think  he  can  anfwer  the  other  ^leries  concerning  the  heaiity  and  order  of  the  Univerfe. 
Can  a  thing  impoffible  and  contradiftcry  have  any  beauty,  or  order,  or,^  in  general,  any  property  ? 
I  have  ftiewn  in  N°  2 1 .  that  even  Infinite  Poaver  could  not  prompt  us  with  tlie   ideas  of  this  ■ 
beauty,  order,  or  properties,  any  farther  tlian  as  they   relate  to  thefe  very  objedls,  which  arc 
controverted.     And   if  thefe  objeds  be  impoflible  to  exift,  it  is  farther  evident,  that  the  Infinite  ■ 
Mind  itfelfi  could  ha-ve  m  ideas   of  them ;  for  of  an  impoffible  thing  there  can   be  no  conception. 
We  mull   neceffarily  therefore,  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  vatme,  fuppofe  the   exiftence   of 
the  objefts  of  our  ideas  ;  fmce  thefe  phenomena  are  true  only  of  the  objefts  of  our   ideas,  not  of 
our  ideas  themfelves.     What  I  mean  is,  though  we  conceive   the  beauty,  order  and   proportion 
in  the  Univerfe  by  our  ideas,  we  do  not  conceive  thefe  to  be  beauty,  order,  or  proportion  exhi- 
bited in  ear  ideas,  but  in  the  things  we  fuppofe  the  oijeas  of  them.     I  have  fhewn  in  a  place  or 
two  above,    what  ridiculous  philolbphy  it  would  make,  to  fubftitute  our  ideas  irJkad  of  the  al- 
iens of  them.     Therefore,  I   think,  D.   B.  could  have  no   reafon   to   fay,   Vmt  the  order  and 
lanm  tuhich  rule    the  connexions  of  our  ideas,  and  appearances    in  our  miTids,    are    in   e^ery  refped 
the  lame  to  us  as  the  real  exiftence  of  the  material  Uni'verfe.     This,  I  conceive,    is  a  great  mi- 
ftake  ;  and  the  generality  of  men  allow  too  haftily,  that  it  is  confiftent  enough  with  philolophy  to 
fuppofe  nothing  but  ideas,  inftead  of  the  objefts  of  ideas  ;  and  that  demonftrations  may  be  giv- 
en, and  the  phasnomena  explained,  as  well  upon  the  one  fuppofttion  as  the  other.     This  is  that 
which  hath  made  D.  £.'$  fcheme  appear  yi  impregnable,  and    in  effedt  not   altogether   abfurdj 
whereas  in  truth,  no   one   appearance    in  nature  can  be  explained,  nor  any  one  fropofition    in  ab- 
ftradV    geometry  demonftrated,    widiout  fuppofing  the   objefts  of  our   ideas,  inftead  of  our  ideas 
themfelves. 

As  this  is  the  main  difficulty,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  make  it  plain  by  an  inftance  or  two.  It- 
hath  been  ftiewn  in  N°  17.  that  our  ideas,  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  have  no  parts  nor 
magnitude  ;  and  our  Author's  fcheme  fuppofes,  or  rather  afferts  this.  A  want  of  extenfion  in 
rerum  'natura  is  the  great  principle.  Let  us  then  take  this  propofition.  In  a  right  anghd  tri- 
angle, the  f<iunre  of  the  hypotenufe  is  bigger  than  cither  of  the  fquares  of  the  other  fides  (as  bt-ing  re- 
ally equal  to  them  botli).  Now  this  propofition  is  direftly  falfe,  if  you  fubftitute  the  idea  of 
this  fquare  inftead  of  the  fquare  itfelf  which  is  the  objeft  of  the  idea  ;  for  this  idea  hath  no 
parts  nor  magnitude  whereby  to  exceed  the  other  ideas;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  it  is  either 
greater  or  lefs  than  another  idea,  or  equal  to  two  or  more,  or  to  inftitute  any  proportion  be- 
tween them ;  for  all  fuch  proportion  is  in  relpeft  of  dimmfions  or  magnitude,  which  can  never 
6  he 
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be  applicable  to  ideas,  either  in  reality,  or  on  the  Author's  Scheme.  And  the  argument  is 
the  fame  in  refpeft  of  all  lines,  fur/aces,  folids,  angles  ;  every  thing  about  which  geometry  is 
converfant.  And  as  to  fhilofiphy,  I  need  not  give  an  Inftance  in  it,  after  wfhat  hath  been 
faid  in  N"  20.  If  we  apply  this  propofition  \Jhe  /paces  run  o-ver  by  a  hody,  falling  by  its  vivn 
gra'uity,  arf  as  the  fquares  of  the  times']  to  our  ideas,  inftead  of  their  objeifts ;  it  is  downright 
nonfenje  and  contradidion.  In  ftiort,  it  is  as  trifling  and  fophilHcal,  becaufe  all  demonftration  /'/ 
in  ideas,  to  fay  it  is  converfant  about  no  ohjeSi  but  ideas ;  as  it  would  be  to  fay,  becaufe  all 
demonllration  muft  be  pronounced  in  iK'ords,  or  written  on  paper,  it  can  relate  to  nothing  but 
the  'words  it  is  pronounced  in,  or  the  paper  it  is  written  upon.  Omitting  therefore  other  in- 
ftances,  I  Ihall  give  one,  which  feems  to  prove  diredtly  the  e.xiftence  of  objefts  without  the 
mind,  and  tLit  from  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  itfelf. 

If  our  ideas  have  no  parts,  and  yet  if  we  percei-ve  parts ;  it  is  plain  lue  perceive  fomething  more 
tlian  our  orwn  perceptions.  But  both  thefe  are  certain ;  we  are  confcious  that  we  perceive  parts 
■when  we  look,  upon  a  houfe,  a  tree,  a  river,  the  dial-plate  of  a  clock  or  watch.  This  is  a 
(hort  and  eafy  way  of  being  certain  that  fomething  e.xifts  without  the  mind.  We  are  certain 
of  this  from  confiioufnejs  itfelf;  fmce  we  are  as  confcious  that  we  perceive  parts,  as  that  we 
have  perceptions  at  all.  And  this  argument  proves  at  once,  and  from  the  fame  perceptions,  th« 
exiftence  of  both  the  parts  of  our  compolition ;-  (fee  the  Note  (r)  N°  17.  above)  and  therefore 
makes  tlie  exiftence  of  both  equally  certain.  Our  ideas  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  are  with- 
out parts  ;  and  as  they  make  us  confcious  of  perceiving  parts,  ikc  are  anfcious  that  an  extended 
objeft  exills  without  the  mind,  where  the  extended  image  is  exhibited,  liz.  an  extended  fen- 
fory.  Our  very  fenfations,  and  the  faculty  of  imagination,  as  much  prove  the  exiftence  of  this 
fenfory,  as  they  prove  the  exiftence  of  the  ftnfuive  Being ;  and  this  wkether  it  be  in  a  dream, 
fever,  or  any  ivay  a  Sceptick  pleafes  to  fuppofe,  provided  only  parts  be  perceived.  The  wild- 
eft  chintrvras  in  fleep  prove  the  certainty  of  the  thing  they  were  brought  to  render  fufpeded. 
If  thefe  Senforics  were  not,  there  would  be  no  fuch  iilufions  :  and  \{  fame  other  caufe  than  matter 
did  not  make  thefe  impreflions,  there  would  be  ftill  no  fuch  iilufions.  Our  fleeping  fenfations 
infer  the  exiftence  of  o/ie  caufe  more,  than  our  waking  fenfations  fliew  us. 

I  am  peifuaded,  if  Des  Cartes  had  obferved  this  property  of  our  ideas  as  they  are  in  the 
mind,  viz.  that  they  are  without  parts  or  extenfion,  (and  the  definition  he  gives  of  an  idea 
whicli  I  have  quoted  above,  leads  him  diredUy  to  it)  he  would  have  owned  that  the  fame 
perception  of  parts  proved  to  us  the  exiftence  of  both  fubftances.  He  does  indeed  in  fome  places 
point  full  at  this  truth.  Praterea  (fa)S  he)  ex  imaginandi  facultate,  qua  me  uti  experior,  dum 
circa  res  materiales  verfor,  fequi  videtur  illas  exiflere.  He  faw  here  there  was  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  faculty   of  imagination,  but   by  the  exiftence  of  a  material  fenfory.     It  were 

to  be  wilhed,  he  had  gone  a  little  farther.     But  he  comes  ftill  nearer  below. Jd  hcec  coft- 

fidero  iftam  vim  im-.ginandi  qu^  in  me  eft,  prout  differt  a  vi  intelligendi,  ad  mei  ipjius,  hoc 
eft,  ad  mentis  meae  elTeatiam,  7ion  rcquiri  j  nam,  ^c.  Mediiat.  6.  How  near  is  this  to 
proving  tee  exiftence  of  both  Subftances  from  the  fame  perception  of  parts  or  extended 
images  ! 

One  who  confiders  this  argument,  can  make  no  cbjeftion  to  it  from  the  images  formed  by 
fpecula.  For  tlieie  are  extended,  and  pro^oe  what  I  advance,  as  much  as  any  appearance.  In 
this  inftance,  magnifying  the  image,  i.  e.  enlarging  the  extenfnn  of  it,  is  the  great  end  pro- 
pofed.  And  every  one  knows  that  fuch  images  are  formed  by  rays  of  light,  wmch  are  cor- 
poreal tiu/igs.  Neither  can  there  be  any  objcttion  from  the  power  of  an  omnipotent  Being,  who 
may  exiiibit  extended,  figured  images,  without  any  extended,  figured  fubjeii\  in  which  tliey  may 

inhere. 
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inhere.  To  bring  in  Omnipotertce  to  help  out  an  objcflion,  by  performing  a  contr.idiflion, 
fuch  as,  to  make  propertk!  exift  by  themfelves  without  a  fubjcit,  is  ridiculous  to  the  lafl 
degree. 

Others  will  determine  how  far  this  realizes  our  linowledge  concerning  matter  and  material 
objefts.  Mr.  Locke  Ipeaks  of  fcujiti've  kntnvledge  with  much  fairnefs  and  candor,  giving  it  the 
tiiird  place,  or  making  the  degrees  of  our  knowledge  to  be  intnitii'e,  demonjlrati-ve,  and  fenjiti<vei 
(lee  Note  (x)  N°  23.)  but  with  much  fubmiflion,  the  exiftcnce  of  matter  in  general,  or  at  leafl 
of  material  Senfories  to  which  the  foul  is  united,  <eems  to  me,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to 
be  nearer  irit'ultive  than  dlmonjiratkie  knowledge,  if  {he  fame  perception  of  parts,  proves  to  us 
both  the^y^'"'''  and  a  material  fenfiry.  Be  it  as  it  will  there  is  but  one  ftep  in  the  Deraonftra- 
tion,  'VIZ.  to  fhew  that  perceptions,  as  in  the  mind,  have  no  parts.  But  D.  B.  confounds 
perception  as  in  the  mind  itfelf,  with  the  image  perceived  in  the  fenfory  ;  and  thus  endeavours 
to  make  our  own  perceptions  of  no  ufe  to  us  in  mewing  us  the  exiftence  of  matter.  We  had  the 
coii'uiclion  in  our  own  conjcioufnefs  and  perception  ;  but  he  mr.ue  us  believe  we  liad  it  not  : 
and  then  we  were  at  a  iofs  to  find  it  any  where  elfe.  A  certam  great  Author  feems  to  fol- 
low the  fame  trad. "  But  thought  (fays  he)  we  own  pre-eminent,  and  confefs  the  real- 

"  left  of  Beings  ;  the  only  exijlence  of  which  we  are  made  fure  by  being  confcious.  M  elfe 
"  may  be  only  dream  and  Jhadonu.  All  which  even,  fen/e  fuggefts  may  be  deceitfid  ;  the  fenfe 
"  itfelf  remains  ftill  ;  reafon  fubfifts ;  and  thougiit  maintains  its  elderfhip  of  Being,  i^c." 
This  is  carr}'ing  things  too  far.  From  what  has  been  faid  juft  above  it  appears,  that  we  are 
furc  of  the  exiftence  of  matter  by  being  confcious,  or  having  perceptions  of  fome  kind ;  that 
as  long  as  fenfe  or  fenfations  remain,  this  is  certain  ;  and  that  our  very  dreams  fhew  that 
till  elfe  is  -not  a  dream.  This  Author  elfewheie  makes  matter  as  neceflary  as  thought  itfelf  % 
and  here  he  fays,  all  that  fenfe  fuggefts  may  be  but  a  dream.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile 
ttis.     If  matter    be   as  neceflary   as    thought,    and   yet  but   a    dream;    nothing  at  all   will 

be  ieft  real. 

From  what  is  here  faid  it  will  follow,  that  feparate  Spirits  have  a  fuperior  power  or  fa- 
culty of  conceiving  extended  fubftance,  and  not  our  formal  manner  of  imagimition ;  but  this, 
I  think,  is  as  it  (hould  be  ;  agreeable  to  reafon  and  philofophy.  We  are  under  a  neccftity, 
as  hath  been  faid  before,  of  applying  to  imprefllons  on  the  fenlbry  ;  being  by  our  union  kept 
at  a  diftance  from  the  objeds  of  fenfation  :  in  fuch  a  ftate  the  fenfory  muft  be  a  neceffary 
artifice  to  fupply  that  dcfeft.  Hence  our  prefent  imagination  and  reminifcence,  are  but  a  kind 
of  'Vicarious  faculties,  in  which  feparate  Spirits  muft  exceed  us.  Thefe  inferior  helps  feem  in 
them  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  intelha,  or  the  beft  way  of  conceiving.  That  wonderful  appearance 
taken  notice  of  in  the  end  of  tlie  laft  Seaion,  makes  this  in  fome  meafure  conceivable.  That 
there  is  a  Superior  way  in  this  cafe  is  certain.  The  Deity  is  not  confined  to  our  narrow  fa- 
cility of  imagination  ;  every  thing  is  intelka  in  him.  It  may  be  fo  in  a  lower  degree  in 
created  feparate  fpirits.  All  this  is  more  intelligible  and  reafonable  than  to  run  into  the  con- 
tradiaion  of  aflerting  that  living  Beingb  can  know,  or  perceive  nothing,  when  not  confined  to  dead 
matter.     But  to  return. 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  //  D.  B  hnd  contented  himfelf  ivith  denying  the  ailual  exijlence  of  mat- 
ter, he  had  avoided  many  abfurdities;  I  muft  obferve  that  this  is  a  common  mifta.ke,  and  too  readily 
allowed  by  us.  It  fiwuld  be  confidered,  that  if  he  had  granted  the  exiftence  of  matter  a 
pdffibility,  he  could  not  have  had  one  argument  for  denying  it  to  e.xift  aftually.  Why  deny  a 
thing  which  is  allowed  poffiWe  enough  to  be,  and  which  hath  all  the  reafons  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit  of,  to  fhew   that  it  aaually  is  .>    To  have  .written  Books    then   againji  the 

aitual 
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nBual  exiflcKce  of  the  XJni'verfe,  would  have  appeared,  if  poflible,  a  more  extraordinaiy  attempt, 
than  the  prefent.  Let  any  one,  to  fatisfy  himfelf,  try  if  he  can  find  out  a  reafon,  on  this  f„ppo- 
fition.  . "  It  is  very  poffible  the  world  may  exilt  ,  yet  it  is  certain  that    it  doth  not  re- 

"  ally  exift,  becaufe  Or  thus ;  "  There  is  no  impofllbility   in  fuppofing   myfeif 

"  to  have  hands,  feet,  and  a  body ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  I  have  neither 
hands,  feet,  eyes,  nor  ears,  for  i     ."■     It  is  not  conceivable  what  plaufible  reafon  a  man 

could  affign  to  fill  up  thefe  arguments.  But  let  us  fuppofe  that  one  fhould  recur  to  the  great 
topkk  and  pretence  for  doubting,  'uix,.  our  dreams,  and  fay,  "  I  find  that  I  am  often  irapoial 
"  upon  and  deceived  in  dreams;  therefore,  fa'c."  I  reply;  "  Thofe  things  which  you  dream 
"  of^  and  fee  in  your  fleep,  really  exift  ;  and  it  is  very  poflible  for  the  fame  indiiiidaal  Being 
"  to  become  a  man,  a  6rn/e  animal,  a  monjier,  ijfc.  fucceffively,  as  you  fee  it  reprefciitcdi 
"  How  can  you  difprove  this  apparent  exiftence  ;  or  fhew   it  not  to  be  real,  and   that  you  are 

"  impofed  upon  in  fleep  ? ^By  the  teftimony  of  your  fenfes  perhaps;  fince  you   neither 

"  hear  nor  fee  thefe  things    when  you  awake  ?  .1  anfwer.  This  is   ridiculous  in  you; 

"  you  are  inconfiftent  with  )'ourfelf ;  you  make  oppofite  reafons  conclude  the  fame  thing  ; 
"  you  have  quite  thrown  afide  the  teftimony  of  your  fenfes,  when  you  conclude  againft  that 
"  teftimony,  that  the  material  iK-orld  doth  not  really  exijl.  If  fenfe  can  prove  any  thing,  your 
"  whole  fcheme  is  an  abfurdity."  Thus  thefe  men  cannot  pro\'e  a  dream  to  be  a  dream  on 
their  own  principles :  The  reafon  is,  they  fuppofe  all  a  dream  antecedent  to  any  proof,  and 
make  ufe  of  that  fuppojition  as  a  proof;  as  was  argued  in  the  beginning  of  the  Seftion.  This 
comes  from  cafting  off  the  teftimony  of  fenfe.  There  is  no  laying  afide  the  methods  of  cer- 
tainty which  God  hath  appointed,  and  finding  any  confiftent  fuccedaneum  in  the  place  of  them. 
We  ftumble  from  one  abfurdity  to  another,  till  at  kngth  we  are  loft  amiJft  the  inextricable 
mazes  of  error  and  contradiction.  And  from  all  this  it  appears,  that  to  allow  the  exiftence  of 
the  material  world  poflible,  and  yet  deny  its  aftual  exiftence,  is  at  leafc  as  difficult  as  the  method" 
D.B.  has  taken  to  deny  it ;  -he  had  not  another  polfible  mediod  to  anfwer  his  purpofe,  but  to  pre- 
tend it  could  not  exift. 

Some  other  objeflions  have  been  made,  but  not  urged  w  ith  that  candor,  ftrength  and  accuracy 
as  the  former  ;  however,  I  (hall  mention  tiicm.  One  is,  "  Tliat  the  exificme  of  material  obje.5ts- 
«'  may  be  called  in  queftion,  from  the  different  appe^arances  they  make,  when  placed  at  dif. 
f'  ferent  diftances  from  the  eye  ;  for  why  fhould  they  have  one  magnitude,  or  figure,  rather  than 
"  another."     This,  which  our  Author  and  his  Folloivers  infift   much  on,  is  taken  from  Pyrrho,  ■ 

and  his  Difciples  }L»ru.   tStoj  tcv  Tfo!rt»  t«  ^or-tinci    uiai  |[*;yaAa,  /*ixf«  ^a'nrcei  •   ra    Ttrfa'-, 

V«»«,   ypoyvi/A«  •  Tos  o/A^Aa,   £|';t««   £';%;o»7-a  •  rli  o^^a,  xsK>.afr^iix.  It  is  agair.ft  the  frft. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  that  any  objeift,  this  Beok  for  inftance,  fhould  fubtend  the  fame  an^le  by, 
rays  proceeding  from  it  to  the  eye,  at  all  the  various  diftances  at  wliich  it  mp.y  be  placed. 
Thus  upon  the  fuppofitkm  that  objefts  really  exift,  there  is  a  demonflrable  necefEty  that  they 
fhould  appear  of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  placed  at  different  dillances  fro:n  the  be- 
holder. Hence  it  feems  very  unfkilful  to  make  fuch  an  appearance  an  objeftion  againft  the- 
real  exiftence  of  extended  objefts,  which  jnuft  neceffarily  obtain,  I'uppcfi-.g  them  to  exift.  If 
fuch  an  objeiSlion  prove  any  thing,  it  proves  extended  objedls  impolTiblc,  becaufe  another  impoj/i- 
hility  cannot  become yac7 ;  <viz.  That  the  fame  line  fhould  always  fubtend  the  .ame  angle,  by  lines ' 
drawn  from  it  to  any  point.  ' 

It  is  faid,  "  I  have  pretended  to  ridicule  this  fcheme,  by  endeavouring  to  put  feme  propofitions, 
"•  according  to  it,  in  ridiculous  language."  This  I  diredlly  deny.  The  language  into  which  I  have, 
put  thefe  gropofitioBS;  is  very  proper  according  to  this  fcheme.    This  was  dcfigned  as  an  argument  ; 

againii  , 
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againft  the  fcheme,  not  as  ridicule ;  and  I  flill  think  it  is  one.  When  it  is  faid  in  the  objeftion, 
"  That  an  ohjeii  (this  Book,  v.  g  )  placed  within  a  foot  of  the  eye,  appears  of  one  magni- 
"  tude ;  and  removed  to  the  diltance  of  ten  feet  from  it,  appears  to  be  of  anotlier ;  and  at  the 
"  diftance  of  a  hundred  )'ards,  ftill  of  another,  i^c."  I  afiert  that  this  is  no  language  for 
tliis  fcheme;  or  it  is  captious  and  fophilHcal  language.  It  ihould  be  "  The  idea  of  a  Book, 
"  placed  within  the  idea  of  a  foot  of  the  Uea  of  the  eye,  y<r."  To  exprefs  this  in  commoa 
language,  and  yet  fuppofe  the  expreffion  proper,  is  firft  to  fuppofe  the  Book  placed,  and  really 
exifting ;  and  then  to  infer  from  this  fuppofition  that  it  is  only  an  idea.  To  apply  common 
language  to  a  quite  contrar}'  fenfe,  and  then  to  fuppofe  this  arbitrary  application  an  argument 
to  overturn  common  fenfe,  or  to  contend  for  the  propriety  of  fuch  application,  is  as  incon- 
fillent  as  any  thing  in  the  fcheme.  It  is  plain  figure,  difiance,  magnitude,  motion,  are  no  lan- 
guage on  tliis  hypothefis.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  real  in  the  language,  and  it  is  thence  concluded 
there  are  no  fuch  things.  This  is  an  open  fallacy.  It  is  certain,  arguments  for  a  true  hypo- 
thefis, may  be  expreflcd  in  words  agreeable  to  tliat  hypothefis ;  and  not  in  fuch  a  language  as 
contradiSs  and  fiippofes  it  falfe.  And  fmce  it  is  impoflible  for  any  man  living,  to  do  this  on 
our  Author's  principks ;  this  itfelf  is  an  invincible  argument  againll  them.  Common  language 
is  adapted  to  the  ohjeils  oioMX  ideas,  and  thefe  principles  to  the  ideas  of  objefts  :  this  mull  occafion 
a  conftant  oppofition  between  any  language  and  thefe  principles,  and  ftiews  that  they  contradifl; 
common  language,  as  much  as  common  ienfe. 


SECT.   vm. 

That  matter  is  not  eternal  and  uncaufed^  nor  the  eternal 
effeB  of  an   eternal  caufe. 

IT  hath  been  {hewn  in  the  firft  and  fecond  fecStions  above,  what  kind 
of  a  fubftance  matter  is :  it  appears  to  be  a  fluggip,  inamve,  lump  -, 
not  only  not  endued,  but  utterly  incapable  of  being  endued  with  any 
a5live  power.  The  nature  of  it  confifts  in  being  foUdly  extended,  or  fo  ex- 
tended as  to  reftjl.  Hence  reftftance  is  fundamental  in  its  nature  :  and 
hence  again  arifes  an  impoffibility  of  its  effeSlitig  what  it  refifts,  viz.  any 
change  of  its  prefent  ftate.  If  we  Ihould  conceive  it  once  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  immenfity  of  fpace,  fthough  we  could  not  even  conceive  in 
placed  at  firft  in  that  part  rather  than  another,  without  fome  external  caufe 
to  determine  this  particular  location  ;)  if,  I  fay,  we  ftiould  conceive  it  once 
thus  placed,  we  muft  after  that  conceive  it  to  remain  in  that  place  to  all 
eternity  •,  to  continue  in  that  Jhape  or  figurey  and  with  the  fame  relative 
fituation  of  its  parts  ;  without  any  poffibility  of  change  or  variation  ;  un- 
lefs  we  allow  of  an  immaterial  Caufe,  which  could  efFed  a  change  in  fuch 

a  dead 
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a  .dcadf^^Dft^npe, ,    And   in  confequence  of  this  ic  appeared  that  an   ttni- 
verfal,  indefivetiti,  various   im^ulfi  from  an  inamaterial  Caufe,    was  necediry 
to  beirnpreffed-rupon-  it,  to  effedl  all  thofe  changes  ic  undergoes,  and  to 
produce  all  thofe  regular  and  beautiful  vkijjltudes  which  we  behold  in  na- 
ture;  and  thac.the  inceflant  and  univeriai  influence  of  this  Caufe' h  thaC 
VAhich  conftantly-yz^/'/c/-/^  the  material  world.     Ir'was  moreover  fliewn  thac 
thfS;  i^w/  fi(bft(in<;e  eannqt  refijihnx.  in   proportion  to  its  quantity.      Aod 
fmc^jXhei  /f^_/?'/flr/j  make  the  greateft  refift-ance,    that   they  may  not  be 
put  out  of , their  relative  fituation  among  themfelves  ;  this  itfdf  appeared  to 
be   the  povjer  of  this  immaterial  Caufe,    indefinently  imprefled   upon,    and 
exerted  ip:  every  pofllble    part  of  matter.     And   fince   without  this,    thefe 
leajl  parts  could  not  coh£re  at  all,  or  mike.afolid,  refifting  fubltance  («)  ; 
it  appears  that  the  power  of  this  Caufe  thus "inceUjntly  put  forth  through 
all  its  poffible  par;t5,  is  that  vvjiich  conftitutes  the  folidity.  s.nd  refifiance  of 
ipatter.     And  hence  again  it  follows  that,  as  the  power  of  this  Caufe  con- 
ftanily  exerted,  conftitutes  the  nature  and  folidity  of  matter  now  ;    fo  ic 
could  -riot   have. ^ been  a  folid    refifting  fubflance    cil  firji,    or   for  any  the 
leaji  time;  ■without  the 'power  of  this  Caufe    thus   exerted.  '  And    thus  the 
great,  queft ion  concei-ning  the  rife   and  origine  of  niatter,    feems  to  be  na^ 
iturally  and  eafily  determined,  from  what  has  been  already  fhewn  in  thefe 
two  fedlions.'  For  from  this  it  appears  to  be  a.  thing  caufed,  at  whatever 
time  it  may  have  been  brought  into  exiftence :  and  nothing  cain  be  more 
■againft  reafoh  than  to  fuppofe,  ,that  fuch  a  dead,  inaHive  fuhjiance  (a.  fub- 
fence,  which  wants  the  power  of  a /o;v7^;i  Caufe   to  be  indefinently  puc 
forth  upon  ic,  that  it  may  be,  what  it  is)  fhould  neverthelefs  be  a  thing 
uncaufed  and  independent.:  :  Without  this  foreign  influence  to  efFeft  cohe- 
fion  and  folidity  in    it,    w«  could-not  conceive  it  all  to  be  a  fubftance. 
Let  us  go  as  far  as  we  can. in  the  fub-diviftoa  of  parts,  as  long  as  we  al- 
^lt)w  thefe  parts  tohe- folid  aad  extended,,  we  /iiuft  aliow'.'them'to  be  folid 
and  'excehdedby  this  external    power  exerted  :'.  and    if  they   are  not  folid 
■^nd  extended  parts,  they  cannot  he.paW  of  SoV\d  and  extended  fubftance. 
.  ,  This  carries  the  point  beyond  the  reach  of  objedion  •,  for  to  fay.  There 
might  have-  been   fome   incomplete  feihjc^f,    or  fuhfratv.m,   eternal  and  felf- 
exiftent,    which  the  power  of //j/j  Caufe^    (by  being  exerted  in   ir)  confti- 
•'■^i'r^^^il^t?  .^..if^'^^^  ?'^y?/?j!/?^;ful>ftance,    would  be  to  fpeak    not  only,  unin- 
;i<ul)    t».-«;q5  r-;nd  •{■m  en  iik7  ,::  'I       •' i 

i  'Y^^*et<vBat'Jfc^'b*H^feiaf'(Joric'erning  the«*iyfe«  of  mattir,  froni'N°  7.  to  N°  12.  Sedl.  2. 
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tfi-HigibJy  but  abfurdJy.  What  could  this  incomplete,  felf-exijient  thing  be  ? 
It  could  not  be  matter,  or  folid  and  refifting  fubftance  -,  but  fome  unfub- 
ftantial  phantom  of  matter.  And  I  demand  a  reafon  from  the  Patrons  of 
eternal  and  uncaufed  matter,  why  an  incomplete  unfubftantial  phantom  of 
maUer  fliould  be  eternal  and  uncaufed  ;  fince  the  fubftance  in  its  com- 
plete nature  could  only  be  a  dependent  effeft  (b)  ?  Can  a  half-fimjhedj 
imperfeSt  thing  have  a  better  claim  to  felf-exijlence,  than  that  whofe  nature 
is  full  and  complete  ?  Here  the  latter  of  thefe  hath  been  manifeftly  proved 
to  be  an  effed :  after  which  it  would  be  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree,  to 
pretend  the  former  may  be  independent  and  eternal.  This  would  be  con- 
tending, without  knowing  what  was  contended  for  :  and  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  true,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing 
poffible,  as  is  pretended,  that  it  is  even  impoflible  to  conceive  it  felfexijient 
and  uncreated  (c).     It  muft  have  been  created  (and  out  of  nothing  too  ; 

noc 

(i)  All  this  would  be  the  counter-part  to  j^rijiotle's  figment  di  fuhftantial  form.  T\\it  phantom 
of  fubftance,  (which  is  the  fame  as  unfuhjlantial  fubftance)  and  fubftantial  forms,  feem  to  tally 
in  making  up  fomething  like  real  fubftance  between  the  n,  if  we  could  conceive  either  of 
them  to  fubfift  without  the  other ;  but  they  muft  either  be  both  fubjlanca,  or  both  Jhadmus. 
And  in  the  terms  to  which  the  controverfy  is  here  reduced,  the  Deity  contributed  the  one  part 
in  finilhinT  the  fubftance,  [the  folid  and  refifting  nature  of  matter]  which  feems  the  only 
fubftantial  part:  and  the  other  [the  unfubftaiitial  phantom]  is  as  eternal  and  neceftary  as  he 
lumfelf !  I  fhould  think  men  ftiould  be  alhamed  to  Itand  by  this.  If  we  call  to  mind  Ari- 
fiotle'%  definition  of  his  materia  prima,  we  Ihall  find  it  exa(5Hy  to  agree  to  that  which  muft. 
be  here  fuppofed  neceffary  and  felfexijient.  It  is,  Nee  quid,  nee  quale,  nee  quantum,  nee  quid- 
mam  eorum  quibus  determinatur  em.  This  is  empty  found ;  but  it  is  fit  enough  to  defcribe  an 
tmpty  phantom,  of  which  no  man  ever  had,  nor  ever  will  have  any  notion.  And  yet  this  is 
that  which  the  Stagirite  makes  eternal  and  neceflary ;  which,  if  it  had  not  been  fell^xiftent,, 
the  no  power   of  any  Being  could  ever  have  fupplied  ! 

(c)  "  You  tell  as  (fays  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  Difpute  with  M.  C-  p.  245.)  if  we  have  not  an 
"  idea  of  the  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  'zve  muft  inevitably  conclude  matter  a  felfexijient 
**  Being.  I  anfwer,  by  the  fame  argument,  it  follows  on  the  contrary,  that  if  we  have  not 
.'  an  idea  of  the  felf-exiftence  of  matter,  [that  is,  that  every  diJlinSl  particle  of  matter  in 
"  the  Univerfe,  ii  a  necejfary^  independent,  felfexijient  Being,\  we  muft  inevitably  conclude 
"  matter  to  be  a  created  Being.  And  by  a  better  argument,  it  Mows,  if  we  have  an  idea 
"  of  the  poflibility  of  the  non-exijtence  of  matter ;  that  is,  if  we  have  an  idea  that  Space  can 
"  (without  a  contradiftion)  exift  without  matter  in  it ;  we  muft  inevitably  conclude  matter 
•«  not  to  be  neceflarily  exifting,  but  a  created  Being."  To  this  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
the  unneceffarinefs  both  of  matter  itfelf,  and  the  idea  of  it,  can  no  way  better  appear,  than 
if  we  compare  thefe  two.  Space  and  matter,  together.  The  one  hatli  all  the  genuine  marks 
cf  neceffity;  it  forces  itfelf  upon  us ;  it  will  neither  he  increafed  nor  lefTened  in  our  thoughts  i 
iuid  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  out  of  nature,  but  by  a  contradiftion.     It  is  quite  otherwile  witii 

matter  ; 
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not  certainly  out  of  a  half-finifhed  ph?intom  of  a/ubjlralum)  when  the  power  of 
this  immaterial  Caufe  wis  firft  exerted,  to  make  it  a  folrd  refitting  fubftance. 

II.  This  might  fiiffice  ;  but  this  old  controverfy  is  ftill  varied  into  new 
and  different  forms  ;  the  idea  of  eternal  and  uncaufed  matter  is  pretended 
to  be  the  only  confiftent  idea  we  can  have  of  it  ;  and  abundance  of  other 
difficulties  are  endeavoured  to  be  raifed.  Wherefore  we  fhall  proceed  to 
confider  the  idea  which  all  men  naturally  have  of  matter,  and  to  Ihew  from 
that,  and  from  many  cinumjtances  in  itsexiftence,  which  muft  be  determined 
by  an  external  Caufe,  before  we  can  conceive  it  to  exift  at  all,  that  it 
muft  have  had  a  commencement  fome  time  or  other.     It  is  to  be  obferved 

matter  ;  we  may  fuppofe  ynore  or  kfi  of  it  to  exift,  or  even  that  once  nojie  at  all  exifted, 
without  any  violence  offeied  to  our  ideas.  When  we  difpute  Space  out  of  exiftence,  we  en- 
deavour to  obfcure  one  of  the  cleareft  ideas  we  have  of  neceflary  exiftence;  but  after  the 
heat  of  argument  is  over,  I  am  apt  to  think  every  man  finds  in  his  own  breaft  that  this  is 
impoffible  to  be  effefted. 

With  refpeft  to  the  imfojjihility  of  creating  matter,  a  certain  great  Author  feems  vtty  pofitive. 
I  ihall  here  give  his  argument,  and  endeavour  to  anfwer   it.     He  fays,  fpeaking   to   the  other 

Per  [on  in  the  Dialogue. ■"  In  the  firft  place,  give  me  leave  to  wonder  that,  inftead  of  the 

"  many  arguments  commonly  brought  for  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  you  make  ufe  only  of  one 
"  fmgle  one  to  build  one.  I  expeded  to  have  heard  from  you,  in  cuftomary  form,  of  a  f.rfl 
"  Caufe,  a  frjl  Being,  and  a  beginning  of  motion  :  how  clear  the  idea  was  of  immaterial  fub- 
"  ftance  ;  and'  how  plainly  it  appeared,  that  fome  time  or  other  matter  muft  have  been  created. 
''  But  as  to  all  this  you  ate  filent."  [Phus  our  Author,  I  think,  endeavours  to  get  quit  of  this 
kind  of  reafoning,  with  a  pretended  contempt,  inftead  of  argument.]  "  As  for  what  is 
"  faid  of  a  material  unthinking  Stibftance  being  never  able  to  have  produced  an  immaterial 
"  thinking  Me  ;  I  readily  grant  it :  but  on  the  condition  that  this  great  maxim  of  nothinr 
"  beirg  e^er  made  from  nothing,  may  hold  as  well  on  my  iide  as  my  Adnierfarf  $  ;  and  then,  I 
"  fuppofe,  that  ivhilfi  the  ivorld  endure;,  he  ivill  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  ajjign  a  beginning  to 
«'  matter,  or  how  to  fuggeft  the  f.offibility  of  annihilating  it.  The  fpiritual  men  may,  as  lono- 
"  as  they  pleafc,  reprefent  to  us,  in  the  moft  eloquent  manner,  tliat  matter  confidered  in  a 
"  thoufand  different  fhapes,  joined  and  disjoined,  varied  and  modified  to  eternity,  can  never 
"  of  itfelf,  afford  one  fingle  thought,  ne\-er  occafion  or  give  rift  to  any  thing  like  fenfe  and 
"  knowledge.  Their  argument  will  hold  good  againJl  a  Democrltits,  an  Eficv.rus,  or  any  of  the 
"  elder  or  latter  Atomifts.  But  it  will  be  turned  on  them  by  an  examining  Academif;  and  when 
"  the  twoSubftances  are' fairly  fet  afunder,  and  confidered  apart,  as  different  kinds;  'twill  be  as 
"  ftrong  fenfe,  and  as  good  ai'guvtenl,  to  ^Ay  as  v.-ell  of  the  immaterial  kind.  That  do  with  it 
"  as  )-ou  pleafe,  modify  it  a  tho^lfand' ways,  purify  it,  exalt  it,  fublime  it,  torture  it  ever  (a 
"  much,  or  rack  it,  as  they  fay,  With  thinking;  you  will  never  be  able  to  force  the  contrary 
"  Subftance  out  of  it.  The  poor  dregs  cf  forty  matter  cm  ho  mOre  be  made  out  of  the  fimple 
"  pure  fubftance  of  immaterial  thought,  than  the  high  Spirits  of  thought  or  reafon,  can  be  ex 
"  trailed  from  the  grofs  Subftance  of  heavy  matter.  So  let  the  Dogmcilijh  make  of  this  argument 
"  <ivhat  they  can." 

Xx  2  that 
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that  the  two  general  hypothcfcs,  on  which  men  have  chofen  to  build 
the  eternity  of  matter,  are,  Jirft,  That  ic  is  eternal  and  uncaufed  ;  and 
fecondl)^  That  ic  is  the  eternal  effefl  of  an  eternal  caufe.  Of  tiiefe  in  or- 
der. And  here  I  muft  take  notice,  that  men  have  added  to  the  natural 
difficulty  of  this  fubjeft,  by  darting  all  manner  of  fiihtile  and  wire-drawn- 
objedions  to  hinder  any  conclufion  from  being  eftablifhed  :  and  then  they 
complain  of  the  fuhtiUy  and  ahflraSlednejs  of  the  arguments  ;  as  if  that 
were  not  occafioned  by  themfclves.  Every  objedlion  muft  be  anfwercd 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  argument  ic  concains  ;  and  for  men  to  have 
recourfe   to  fubcilties  in   raifing  difficulties,    and  then   complain  that  they 

This  is  a  bullying  Defiance,  and  the  argument  is  treated  in  a  veiy  metaphorical  manner.  But 
pafling  by  other  things,  the  Academijl  grants  here,  both  mataial and  immaterial Su'ojiance  to  exill, 
or  a  Subftance  which  is  folid  and  refilling,  and  a  Subflance  thinking  and  intelligent,  as  di- 
ftinguilhed,  and  (it  feemsj  equally  eternal.  And  he  will  be  forced  to  own  that  if  there  be  an 
JHtellieent  Being  any  way  perfeiSl,  tliere  muft  be  an  infinitely  peifeH  intclUgeM  Being  :  for  \\  hat- 
ever  Being  is  neceflary,  cannot  be  neceffarily  limited  and  imperfcdl.  And  if  there  is  an  infi- 
nitely perfeft  Being,  he  muft  be  infinitely  powerful  and  knowing,  or  what  we  call  God.  Now 
the  argument  comes  to  this,  I  prefume.  That,  if  inatUr  could  not  create  God,  or  if  this  on  the 
one  hand  is  certain,  it  it  no  lefs  certain  on  the  other,  Ihat  God  could  not  create  matter  :  Or,  if  a 
■bvwerhfs,  dead  lump  could  not  create  an  infinitely  pov:crful,  linking  Being  ;  no  more  could  an  infi- 
nitely pouuerful  liming  Being  create  a  po-iverk/s  dead  fubftance.  The  examining  Academift  may 
■fliew  the  parity  of  reafon  here,  on  which  his  argument  is  founded ;  or  examine  if  there  be  any 
difparity  j  for  to  others  who  cannot  examine  fo  well,  the  difparity  feems  infinite.  The  condition 
which  he  demands  may  be  allowed,  as  well  on  his  fide,  as  his  Adverfary's,  That  nothing  can 
ever  he  made  out  of  nothing,  fuppofes  that  an  infinitely  powerfiil  Being  is  as  unable  to  create  a 
Tienjo  Subftance,  as  dead  matter  is  unable  to  perform  the  like  efFeft.  This  is  too  large  a  po- 
fiulate  to  be  granted  fo  eafily  ;  but  of  this  more  afterwards.  Befides,  it  feems  wrong  to  contend 
that  a  dead  fubftance  muft  as  necefTarily  have  been  without  origin,  as  a  Being  of  infinite  per- 
fedions  ;  merely  becaufe  fuch  a  Being  had  not  perfeftion  enough  to  produce  this  fluggifh  inert  fub- 
ftance. This  looks  like  denying  a  Being  of  infinite  perfeftions.  In  his  way  of  extraOing,  exalt- 
ing, fubliming,  it  would  appear  the  Juthor  imagined  that  matter  was  to  be  made  out  of  immate. 
rial  or  thinking  Subfiance,  as  a  pre-exifting  fubjeft ;  or  that  Spirit  was  the  materials  from  which  the 
forry  dregs  of  matter  was  to  be  drawn  by  a  fort  of  chymical  procefs.  A  litde  more  argument  and 
lefs  metaphor  would  have  been  more  convincing.  If  any  thing  exified  neceffarily,  it  was  the  very 
forry  dregs  of  matter;  (or  every  thing  folid  anA/ubfiantial  in  it  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  time. 
Laftly,  All  this  flourifh  is  no  more  than  what  Pyrrho  and  the  Scepticks  affirmed  long  ago.  They 
faid,  "  An  incorporeal  fubfiance  "  could  not  produce  body."  The  reafon  they  gave  was,  "  becaufe 
"  no  incorporeal  thing  produces  body."  And  again,  "  Body  doth  not  produce  any  thing  in- 
"  corporeal,  becaufe  the  thing  produced  mdt  be  made  out  of  a  pafllve  fubjeft,  or  pre-exifting  ma- 
"   terials.  'A<r«|i*aT».  |J«    <rtf(X.«T05    ix.   «V(»    airi«  •     '«■«   «'*tv    urafbaTcv   ffoia    orSfX-a  •     <ri/*<» 

a  kruihira  i*  •«  iV«  utno,  •  c"t.  to  yulfj,i,a,  tSs  ■atitrYJsTm  ^M<.  ifitMi  i7mt  ■  Diog.  Laert.  Pyrrho. 
Hence  it  would  appear,  the  examining  Jcademifi  goes  no  ferthcr,  tlun  the  doubting  Sccptici. 

fliould 
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Ihould  be  taken  off  by  minutely  examining  thefe  fubtiities,  is  a  ftrange 
kind  of  procedure.  And  to  thofe  who  would  defire  to  have  the  point 
feirly  determined,  without  troubling  chemfelves  with  abftrafb  arguments 
on  either  fide,  the  reafoning  in  the  laft  paragraph,  it  is  prefumed,  will 
give  fatisfaftion  ;  and  indeed  more  is  unneceffary  to  any  fair  Enquirer. 

111.  Now  as  to  the  idea  of  matter,  a  man,  I  think,  mufl:  commit  great 
violence  on  his  mind,  who  raifes  it  into  the  idea  of  a  necejfarily  exijling  Be'uig. 
Not  to  mention   that  this  is  a  falfe  idea  of  it,    as  appears  from  what  has 
been  faid  ;  our  common  obfervations  concerning  it,  feem  to  fur-o-efl;  to  us 
that  it  is  only  a  thing  contingent  and   pajjive.      We    can   diicover   no   per- 
feftion  jn    it  ;    it  feems   to  be   altogether   fubjeft    to  the  power  of  a£Iive 
Beings ;  it  is  toffed  about  from  place  to  place  •,  the  figure  of  it  is  chano-ed 
all  manner  of  ways  •,  we  fafhion  it  as  we  pleafe  •,    and  all    the  trouble  it 
gives  us,  is  only  from  its  deadnefs  and  inaSivity,    things  the  fartheft  pof- 
fible  from  heightening  our  ideas  of  any  fubftance,     Thefe  are  the  firft  and 
moft    general    notions   of  mankind   concerning  matter  :    and  if  fpeculative 
men  begin  to  confider  it  in  a  more  accurate  and  philofophical  way,  they 
will  difcover  nothing  that  can   heighten  their  conceptions.      Allowing  we 
could  not  have  an  idea  of  the  creation  of  mailer  ;  (though  fomethino-  very 
like  the  certainty  of  this  creation  hath  been    proved   in   N°  i.)   yet  if  we 
offer  to  form  a  contrary  idea  of  it,  viz.  that   it  is  eternal  and  uncaufed  • 
fo  many  abfurdities  arife,  as  (hew  we   offer  violence  to  our  teafon.     The 
confequences  of  this  fuppofition  are.  That  matter  muft   hz  felf-fiifficient  in 
its  own  nature,  or  fuch  a  fubftance  as  owes  nothing  to  any  other  Being  ;  that 
it  is  contradidory  to  fuppofe  one  atom  of  matter  lefs  or  7nore  in  the   Uni- 
verfe  ;  or  to  fuppofe  it  not  to  have  exifted  in  all  lime  paft,  or  not  to  exift 
in  all  time  to  come.     But  every  particular  of  thefe  is  falfe,  and  proves  this 
to  be  a  falfe  idea.     Ic  hath  beeri   fhewn  that  Imatter  owes  its   very  nature 
and  foiid  extenfion  to  an   immaterial  Caufe  ;   and  the   quantity  of  it   is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  which   is  a  plain  confcquence  of  the  former.     Every  atom 
of  matter  is  a  diflin£l  fubftance  5  and  nothing  can    be  more  unfupported  than 
fijppofing    fuch  an   infinite  number  oi  neceffary,  fdf-exiftent,  diftina  Beings^ 
And  if  any  atom  in  the   whole  number  is  not  rigidly  neceflary,  fo   that  it 
would  imply  a  contradidion  lor  ii  not  to£xift  ;  no  one  atom  in  the  whole 
mafs  is  neceffary,  and  the  fuppofition  itfelf  falls  to  the  ground.  • 

That  which    forces  us  to   own  the  exifben^e  of  any  thing  neceflary  is, 
becaule  it  would  imply  a  concradidion  to  fuppofe  the  contrary  :   and  if 

ever'^ 
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ever'j  atom  of  matter  exifted  eternally,  and  without  a  caufe,  it  would  be  aj 
contradidory  for  it  at  any  time  not  to  have  exilled,  as  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be  at  once.  In  this  cafe,  the  contradiftion  muft  be  as  far 
extended  backward,  as  that  fuppofition  on  which  it  is  founded,  viz.  to 
eternity  ;  for  the  atom  is  fuppofed  eternal,  and  uncaufed  :  and  this  axioms 
which  is  otherwife  conditional,  becomes  here  unlimited;  the  condition  being 
removed  by  fuppofition.  Hence  it  muft  have  been  eternally  a  contradiction 
for  fuch  an  atom  not  to  have  exifted  :  but  thofe  who  have  maintained 
the  eternity  of  matter,  have  never  been  able  to  prove  ic  ;  fo  far  is  the 
iion-exijlence  of  an  atom  from  implying  a  contradidlion.  Whence,,  as  I  faid, 
this  fuppofition  cannot  be  true,  nor  the  idea  of  uncaufed  matter  a  juft 
idea. 

IV.  To  make  this  reafbning  the  rtlore  eafily  underftood,    I  fhall   take 

notice  of  a  difficulty  which  I  am  told  will  lie  againft  it.     It  is  faid  that 

though  from  a  thing's  exifting  neceffarily  vft  can  infer  that  it  hath  exifted 

eternally,    for  there  the  confequence  is  plain  ;    yet  it  is  not  fo  clear  con- 

verfely,   that  from  a  thing's  having  exifted  eternally  we  can   infer   that  it 

exifts  neceffarily,  fo  as  to  imply  a  contradiclion  in  being  fuppofed  not  to 

exift ;    and  that  the  greateft  difficulty  in  this  argument  is  to  make  out 

this  connexion.      But  I  railwer,    If  matter  had  no  caufe  of  exiftcnce,    it 

muft  be  felf-exiflent,  or  exiftence  muft  belong  to  its  nature  ;  there  is  no 

medium  :  and  if  it  be  felf-exiftent,  it  muft  exifi  neceffarily  -,  a  thing  whofe 

exiftence  is  of  itfelf,  and  belonging  to  its  nature,  cannot  be  indifferent  to 

exifi  or  not  exifi :  and  if  it  exifts  neceffarily,  it  muft  alfo  be  independent  oft 

any  thing  elfe  for  its  exiftence.      So  when    we   fuppofe    matter  uncaufed, 

we  do   as   much  as  if  we  fuppofed  it  felf-exiflent,    necejjarily  exifting,  and 

independent  on  any  thing  elfe  for  its  exiftence  :  and  whatever  contradiiftion  • 

there    is   in  fuppofing  a  neceffarily  exifting   Being  not  to  exift,     the   very 

fame  there  will  be   in  fuppofing   an  eCernal   and    uncaufed    Being   not   to 

exift,  oc  uncaufed  matter  not  to  exift  :    and  the:  concradiftion  will  appear 

thus.     If  any  one  fliould  think  there  is  only  one  neceflary  Being,  and  at  the 

fame  time  with  the  Atheift  ftiould  add,    that  matter  is    this  Being,  (fince 

it   is  a  plain  contradiclion  that  once  nothing   at  all  might    have  cxiitedj 

if  he  fuppofes  matter  at  any  time  not  to  have  exilled,  this  contradidion 

comes  fall  home  to  him.     [It  would  have  been  abfurd  in  Lucretius,  who 

faid,  Nothing  exijled  but  matter,    to  have  faid.  Once  vialter  itfelf  might  net 

have  exifi ed.']     Or  if  he  fliould  fay  there  are  tivo  neceffary  Beings,  of  which 

I         '  matter 
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matter  is  one,  and  that  fome  time  or  other  it  might  not  have  exifted,  he 
not  only  abfurdly  makes  the  half  of  neceflary  Being  contingent  ;  but  fince 
they  are  equally  neceflary,  if  one  might  have  not  exifted,  the  other  alfo 
might  have  not  exifted  i  and  thus  ftill  nothing  at  all  might  have  once  ex- 
ifted:  and  he  will  always  be  reduced  to  this,  though  he  fhould  fuppofe 
a  hundred  fuch  Beings  {d).  Let  it  be  remember'd  that  uncaufed,  felf- 
exijient,  necejfarily  exijiing,  and  independent,  are  all  equivalent  exprefllons  5 
as  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  in  this  paragraph. 

V,  We 

(d)  The  argument  fhewing  that  matter  doth  not  exift  neceflarily  is  of  great  confequence ; 
fince  it  follows  from  it,  that  an  immaterial  Being  mull  have  exiiled  neceflarily  ;  for  it  would 
be  abfurd  to  lay  either  that  nothing  exijii  necejfarily,  or  that  what  exills  neceflarily  is  neither 
matter,  nor  not  matter.  Therefore  I  (hall  here  remark  another  difficulty  or  two  llarted  againll  the 
reafoning  in  thefe  two  paragraphs.  Becaufe  I  have  faid,  if  matter  exifted  eternally  and  without 
a  caufe,  it  is  contradiaory  to  fuppofe  it  not  to  have  exiiled  in  all  time  pall,  or  not  to  exift  in  all 
time  to  come  :  It  hath  been  obferved  "  That  fome  may  look  on  it  in  the  natures  ^i  the  thing: 
"  thcmfel'ves,  ai  far  as  known  to  us,  equally  poflible  for  them  to  have  begun  to  be,  or  newer  begun 
"  to  be  [as  having  always  exifted  to  witjj  or  even  alter  they  have  been  fir  ever,  or  fir  any 
"  time,  to  be  annihilated  by  fome  caufe  endued  with  the  requifite  powers."  But  let  it  be  con- 
fidered  how  abfurd  it  would  be  to  affitm  either  of  thefe  contraries,  matter  began  te  be,  or  had  a 
caufe  i  matter  never  began  to  be,  or  had  no  caufe,  equally  poflible ;  of  thefe  the  one  muft  be 
unalterably  true,  and  the  other  falfe  ;  and  if  we  know  any  thing,  we  muft  know  that  poflibility 
cannot  be  equally  competent  to  two  fuch  propofitions  more  than  to  a  propoCtion  of  Euclid 
and  the  negation  of  it.  If  matter  be  z.  felf-exipnt  thing,  it  was  impoflible  for  that  very  rea- 
fon  that  ever  it  could  have  begun  to  be ;  and  vice  versa,  if  matter  began  to  be,  it  was  im- 
poflible it  could  have  been  felf-exiftent.  Though  matter  may  be  indifferent  to  exigence  or  non- 
exigence,  (where  there  is  no  neceflity  on  either  fide)  j  yet  it  could  never  be  indifferent  to  necef. 
fary  exiftence  or  arbitrary  exiftence;  that  would  be  to  make  7iecefftty  itfelf  coxM.  in  indifference. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  to  entertain  fuch  a  notion  of  matter,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  objeaion, 
would  be  extremely  abfurd;  and  if  it  be  a  common  way  of  thinking,  it  ought  to  be  reaified'. 
And  farther,  which  foever  of  thefe  two  propofitions.  Matter  exited  by  a  caufe.  Matter  exiiled  b^ 
no  caufe,  be  the  true  one  ;  yet  by  the  rules  of  argument,  he  who  fuppofes  the  one  to  be  true 
muft  at  the  fame  time  fuppofe  tlie  other  to  be  falfe  and  impoflible;  which  ftews  the  argument 
above  to  proceed  rightly.     The  laft  part  of  the  difiiculty  fliall  be  confidered  hereafter. 

The  other  difficulty  is  of  much  greater  confequence.  I  fay.  That  which  forces  us  to  own 
the  exiftence  of  any  thing  neceflary  is,  becaufe  it  implies  a  contradiaion  to  fuppofe  the  con- 
Uary.  On  this  it  is  obferved,  "  That  if  the  Cartefian  arguments  from  tlie  idea  of  a 
«  God  are  inconclufive,  as  they  are  generally  now  aUowed  to  be,  it  will  be  hard  to  %  that 
«'  any  Being  is  to  us  necefikrily  exillent  in  this  fenfe  ;  that  when  we  infer  from  the  exiil^ 
"  ence  of  other  things  an  eternal  uncaujcd  Being,  it  doth  not  ccme  up  to  the  fenfe  here 
"  meant,  elfe  why  have  we  recourfe  to  a  train  of  reafoning,  and  do  not  rather  fee  the  con- 
"  tradiaion  immediately?  Can  the  mere  fpeculation  of  ideas  prove  the  exiftence  of  any 
"  thing?  The  exiftence  ol futb  a  Being  muft  be  an  axiom,  and  need  uo  proof,  fince  its  non^    " 

^  exiftence- 
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V.  We  may  next  obferre  concerningi matter 'that '/f.-f/  i?A:rj/?!r<?  ne'cejfar'ux, 
it  either  exiited  n'eceflarily  in  \one  folid  mafs,--  or  in  feparate  and  incobircni 
■pcuis.  .  Ic  could  not  exift  neceflarily  .both  tiiefe  ways,  fince  the  one  ex- 
. chides 'the  other  :. therefore  ic  exifted  neceflarily  in  one  of  them  only.  .  But  it 
-cpuld.  not  exift  neceflarily  either  of  thefe  ways,  fince  the  other  was  equally 
'     .  poflible, 

"  exiftence  muft  imply  an  abfurdity  ;  fo  that  in  this  fenfe  nothing  feems  neceffiri'.y  exifting 
'■  to  us,  not  even  the  fupreme  Being,  becaufe  it  is  from  his  effeSs  we  difcover  his  exiilence,  and 
"  not  from  any  fuffident  reafon  which  difcovers  his  cxiftence  a  priori.  That  we  know  tliat 
"  in  eternal  uncaufed  Being  exills,  a  proof  of  this,  a  pofteriari,  is  allowed ;  but  the  fufficient 
■"  xd-sSoti,'  a  friori,  was  rigN'er  gfven';  and  till  it  can  be  known,  how  come  we  to  be  fo 
■-"  bold  In  fpealdng  of  the  manner  of  his  exiilence?'"  To  all  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  that  /  </j 
think  there  is  a  ftrong  necefTity  for  /^^  e.-iiftence  of  Being  in  general,  nay,  a  neceffity  for  infinite 
exigence  ;  becaufe  otherwife  an  infinite  and  eternal  nothing  would  be  neceflarj-.  It  feems  to  me 
the  greatefl  abfurdity  to  make  all  exiilence  hardy  pojfible,  or  contingent ;  for  even  that  fup- 
pofcs  fome  Being  neceflary',  of  which  it  mull  be  a  poffihlc  effeSl.  And  if  any  exiilence 
be  allowed  neceflary,  it  mull 'be  infinite  exigence -,  for  where-ever  neceffary  exiilence  f^/aTr,  "a 
neceffary  nothing  iviU  take  pled,  either  finite  nothing,  oi-  infinite.  But  nothing  can  have  no 
properties,  otherwife  it  would  he' fiometling.  Infinite  arid  eternal  are' neceffary  properties  of 
fiynething,  and  therefore  of  'infir.ite  s^ni.  eternal  Being:  Awi  this  I  Would'  beg  leave  'to  call  4 
demonflration  of  infaiite  and  etsrnal  exiilence,  or  Being,  merely  from  the  /peculation  of  oiir  cmn 
ideas,  abftrafting  from  efTeds  ;  wliich  if  we  Ihould  give  up,  we  cannot,'  I  think,  pretend  to  be 
certain  about  any  thing.  Or  let  it  be  confidered  thus,  'tHat  there  is  an  abfolute,  uiicondi- 
tioiiate  neceffity  either  of  exifience  or  non-exijlence ;  and  this  will  msks  one  of  the  two  iin^- 
verfal  and  abfolute.  There  cannot  be  a  neceffity  for  both;  there  would  "be' tlien  two  abfo- 
'lute  neceffities  oppofing  each  other,  \vh.tx&y  the  neceffity  on  both  fides  would  be  fufpendcd  or 
dellroyed  :  nor  can  both  be  faid  to  be  unneceffary,  or  indifferent  ;  that  would  be  a  neceffity 
cf  uni'verfal  indifference,  or  of  want  of  neceffity,  wliercby  oppofite  affeflions  of  Being,  [neceffity 
and  indifference]  would  be  confounded,  or  made  t"he  fame  :  and  fuch  notions  applied  to  fieing 
itfclf  would  make  ftrange  work  in  philofophy.  Abfolute  neceffity  is  every  where  alike  and 
Tiniform,  without  difference  or  variety,  which  indeed  fhews  the  unity  of  the  neceffary  Being, 
as  Dr.  Claike  pbferves.  Now  I  cannot  help  obferving,  that  tliis  fccms  very  different  from 
the  Car'tefian  method.  .They  firll  of  all  form,  if  not  arbitrai-ily,  at-  le.ifl  voluntarily,  the  idea  of 
an  infinitely  per£'£l  Being,  and  argue  for  the  neceffity  of  his  exigence  from  that  _/e;->»f<^  idea: 
"but  beginning  in  the  manner  here  mentioned,  tiie  complex  idea  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Be- 
ing forces  itfelf  upon'  iif,'  propei-Q''  by  property ;  and  the  idea  itfelf  becomes  neceffary.  Ijtt 
me  farther  obferve  that  it  feems  "improper  to  apply  here  Mr.  Leibnitz's  principle  of  a  juf- 
ficicnt  reafon.  This  tieajfity  ap^-^ears  to  ir.e  more  than  a  fufficient  reafori,  as  it  13  neceffity;  foj: 
necejfity  is  more  tlian  'bare  fffcieilcy.  .  And  this'  wjU  hold  alfo  'applied  to  the  ma'nner  of  ne,- 
ceffary  exiilence,  which  will  itielf,  I  hope,  apjjeai"  neceffary  immediately.  And  thus  far  here 
as  to  the  proof  of  neceffary  Being^  a.  /r/W,  wh'ich,  1  fliall  have,  pcc^ioii  to  refwne  in  eltajjlilhr 
jng  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  ^,  ■,••■,    -'i    - 
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poflible,  or  implied  no  contradidlion  :  that  is,  it  exifled  neceflarily  one  of 
thefe  ways,  and  yet  neither  of  them,  which  is  a  repugnancy.  This  argu. 
ment  hoids  with  refpeft  to  the  location  of  matter  in  fome  particular  parr 
•of  fpace,  fince  the  quantity  of  it  is  not  immenfe  ;  with  refped  to  the 
figure  of  the  mafs,  or  of  its  feparate  parts  ;  their  dijlame,  or  filUation  ; 
its  Jiate  of  reft  or  motion.,  and  the  direction  or  velocity  of  the  motion,  if 
matter  be  fuppofed  to  move.  In  fliort,  indifference  as  to  the  manner  of 
exiftence  (that  is,  where  more  ways  of  exiflence  are  all  equally  poffiblej 
is  inconfiftent  with  necejjity  of  exiftence :  for  all  (be  ways  being,  by  fiippo- 

As  to  what  is  faid,  that  though  a  proof  a  fojieriorl,  is  allowed,  yet  wc  can  determine  nothing 
about  the  manner  of  his  exiftence  till  thsfufficient  reafin  is   known  ;  I  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that 
fuppofing  no  proof  a  priori,  could    be  adduced,    yet  if  it  be  Ihewn  by   arguments  a  pofteriori, 
that  this  Being  hath  no  caufe  of  exifitnce  from  without,  it  follows  that  he  rauft  have  a  necejjity  of 
it   from  within,  or   in  his  nature,  juft  as  effedually  as   it  could  have  followed  from  a  proof  i 
priori:  and  this  determines  the  manner  of  his  exiftence  as  to  neceffity,  that  is  the  neceifity  of 
it ;  and  the  manner  of  it  in  any  other  refpeft  is  not  yet  enquired  into ;  nor  are  we  guilty  of  any 
unwarrantable  boldnefs,  I  think,  in   fpeaking   thus   much  of  the  manner  of  his  exiftence   upon 
fuch  grounds.     I  leave  it  here  to  the  judicious  to  confider,  whether  in  this  cafe  there  be  not  a 
needlefs  difference  made  of  late,  in  point  of  conclufivenefs,  between  a  proof  a  priori  and  a  pofle- 
riori.     What  fignifies  it  how  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  truth,  provided  we  come  to  the 
urtain  knonukdge   of  it  ?  Whether   by  \^t  fynthetick  or  analytick  method ;  by    beginning  at  the 
head  and  coming  down  to  the  foot,  or  by  beginning  at  the  foot  and  mounting  to  the  head  ? 
In  other  parts]  of  knowledge  the  analytick   method  is  much  infifted   on,  which  is  all  by  argu- 
ments a  pofteriori  ;  and   this  brings  no  difadvantage  to  that  particular  fcience,  or  truth.     Ma- 
thematicians in  Algebra  begin  at  the  end,   (if  I   may   fo  fpeak)  and  argue  backward  :   and 
having  found  out  the  truth  this   way,  they  make   it  a   ftanding  theorem,    to  argue  a  prior; 
from,  for  ever  after.     Why   (hould  it  be  otherwife  here  f     When  by    arguing  from  effecis  we 
find   out  that  there  muft  be  an   eternal  uncaufed  Being,  why  may  we  not    make    this    truth  a 
ftanding   theorem,    and  deduce   all    the  fame   confequences   from    it,    as  if  we   had  iesn   it  di- 
reftly  without    inveftigation.      If  we  difcover   a  neceflarily   exifting  Being  k  pofteriori,    we 
have  then  a  fufficient   reafon  a  pofteriori,  for  believing   his  exiftence  ;    and   if  we  have   a  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  a  pofteriori,  why  demand  another  fufficient  reafon  a  priori  ?  ^-^^.^But  in  truth    we 
have  a  fufficient  reafon  a  priori,  for   we  difcover  a  neceffity  of  his  exiftence,  which   is  mucii 
the  ftronger.     A  fujicient  reafon  is  only  applicable  in  the   nature  of  things,    I   conceive,  when 
we  are  enquiring  about  effells;  but  to   require  a  fufficient  reafon  of  uneffifted  exiftence  (or  of 
the  manner  of  it,   which   muft  be  alfo  uneffefted,  and  therefore  neceflary)  feems   to  me  very 
abfurd  ;  it  is  the  fame  as  to  require  a  fufficient  caufe  able  to  effeft  thefe  uncaufed  or  necejjary  things. 
Laftly,  I  would  obferve  that  the    deaying  a   neceifary  Being  may  imply  a  contradiftion,  and 
yet  that  contradiftion  want  to  be  brought   out   by   a  tiain  of  reafoning.     The  denying  every 
true  propofition  as  well  as  axioms,  implies  a  contradidion  ;  and  yet  thefe  want  to  be  proved. 
And  thofe  propofitions  may  be  axioms  to  the  (^lick-lighted,  vvhidi  to  otliers  will  require  a  de- 
moniliation, 

Y  y  ,  fition, 
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fition,  equally  poflible,  the  neceflity  of  any  one  of  them  is  prevented  ;  and 
therefore  the  neceflity  of  any  manner  of  exiftence,  or  the  neceflity  of  ex- 
iftence  in  general.  In  this  cafe  we  are  forced  to  fuppofe  an  external  caufe 
determining  one  particular  manner  of  exiftence  out  of  more  poflible  ones. 
And  this  is  applicable  to  the  condition  of  matter  particularly  :  for  being 
a  dead  ina5five  fubftance,  as  has  been  made  appear,  and  indifferent  to  the 
feveral  ways  of  its  exifting,  and  not  being  able  to  determine  this  indiffe- 
rence  itfelf,  an  external  caufe  to  determine  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  :  and  fince  ic  could  not  exift  at  all  hut  in  fame  manner, 
an  external  caufe  was  abfolutely  necefllary  to  make  it  exift  at  frjl,  or  to 
give  it  any  manner  of  exiftence, 

VI.  Here  again  it  hath  been  urged,  "  That  indifference  as  to  the  man- 
*'  ner  of  exiftence  may  not  be  inconfiftent  vvith  a  Beings  exifting  neceffa- 
*'  rih  in  fome  manner  -,  if  it  be  allow'd  that  a  Being  which  owes  its  ex- 
»'  iftence  to  no  other  Being,  may  be  aftefled  by  other  Beings  as  to  the 
«'  manner  of  its  exiftence,  which  does  not  appear  fo  abfurd  as  to  be  eafily 
*'  confuted."  Whether  by  thefe  laft  words  it  be  meant  lha.t  God  Amighty 
may  be  affeded  by  his  creatures  as  to  the  manner  of  his  exiftence,  or  that 
matter  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  nothing  elfe  (which  by  the  way  would  be 
a  beoo-ing  the  queftion)  is  fo  affeded  as  to  have  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
iftence changed,  I  know  not  ;  only  it  had  been  proper  to  have  faid  fome- 
thing  in  proof  of  this  fuppofition,  or  to  have  afllgned  the  inftance,  fince  ic 
is  made  the  ground  of  an  objedion.  However,  the  abfurdity  of  it  may 
appear  in  general  thus.  If  a  neceffary  Being  might  have  the  manner  of  its 
exiftence  changed  by  any  other  Being.,  it  muft  depend  on  that  other  Being 
for  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  at  leaft  :  and  if  it  depended  on  another 
Being  for  the  manner  of  its  exiftence,  it  muft  depend  on  that  Being 
for  exiftence  itfelf;  fince  it  cannot  exift  but  in  fome  manner.  Exiftence 
taken  feparately  from  all  manner  of  exiftence  is  an  impoflibility,  the  ne- 
gation of  exiftence.  But  it  hath  been  fliewn  (N"  4.)  that  a  felf-exiftent  Being 
muft  be  alfo  independent  for  its  exiftence,  and  therefore  for  the  manner  of 
its  exiftence.  Nay,  fo  independent  is  the  manner  of  neceflTary  exiftence, 
that  it  is  even  abfurd  to  fuppofe  it  to  depend  on  the  neceffary  Being  itjelf, 
or  to  be  determined  by  it  ;  for  it  ought  to  exift  before  ic  could  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  therefore  to  exift  without  deter- 
mining the  manner  of  its  exiftence  ;  or  to  exift  in  a  neceflary  and  in- 
dependent manner.  Or  thus.  Ic  oughc  to  exift  before  it  could  determine 
2  the 
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the  manner  of  its  own  exiftence,  and  yet  to  determine  the  manner  of  its 
exiftence  before  it  could  exift,  fince  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  is  fup- 
pofed  dependent  on,  and  therefore  determined  by  itfelf;  which  is  repug- 
nant. In  a  word,  if  the  manner  of  neceflary  exiftence  were  dependeKl,  it 
would  be  effe£led  :  and  as  we  fuppofe  it  dependent  on  another  Being,  or 
the  neceflary  Being  itfelf,  it  would  be  efFefted  by  one  or  other  of  thefe 
refpedively.  And,  fince  exiftence  cannot'^be  without  a  manner,  the  fuppo- 
fition  ends  in  this  palpable  contradiftion,  That  an  uncaufed  Bdngiscaufed 
by  another  Being,  or  by  itfelf 

VII.  I  am  felicitous  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  men  in  this  material 
point,  and  therefore  obferve  that  the  manner  of  neceflary  exiftence  is  other- 
wife  proved  to  be  itfelf  necejjary^  thus.  If  the  manners  of  neceflary  ex- 
iftence are  more  than  one,  then  they  are  either  di  unnecejfary,  or  contin- 
gent only  ;  or  they  are  all  necejfary  ;  or,  laftly,  one  of  them  only  is  necef- 
fary.  Firft^  if  they  are  all  contingent  or  unneceflary,  fince  the  Being  could 
not  exift  then  but  in  one  of  thefe  unneceflary  manners,  it  could  not  exift 
necefllirily  at  all.  For,  as  I  have  faid,  exiftence,  taken  feparately  from  all 
manners  of  exiftence,  is  an  impofllbility  ;  fo  that  it  is  contradidory  to 
fay  exiftence  is  of  a  diff'erent  nature  from  all  manners  of  exiftence-  Con- 
ceive, if  it  be  pofllble,  a  Being  ftript  of  all  manners  of  exiftence  ;  and 
then  enquire  about  the  nature  of  its  exiftence  if  you  can.  It  muft  be 
then  annihilated,  having  no  manner  of  exiftence,  and  therefore  an  exiftence 
of  no  nature.  Exiftence  without  a  manner  is  but  an  abftraft  idea  :  and 
hence  it  is  that  from  the  manner  of  it  only  it  receives  the  denomination 
of  necejfar'j.,  contingent;  happy,  miferahle;  ifc.  Secondly,  if  the  manners  are 
all  faid  to  be  neceflary,  (pafling  by  the  contradidion  in  fuch  a  fuppo- 
fition)  when  the  Being  exifts  in  any  one  of  them,  all  the  reft  muft  be 
unnecejfary  for  that  time  at  leaft,  nay  impojjible  ;  fince  a  Being  cannot  exift 
in  two  different  manners  at  once.  Thus  the  impofllbility  would  go  round 
through  them  all,  and  this  fuppofition  would  make  them  all  as  unnecef- 
fary  as  the  former  ;  the  necefllty  is  but  nominal.  Now  fince  there  could 
be  no  necejfary  Being  in  either  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions,  and  yet  it  is  certain 
that  fome  Being  exifts  neceflTarily,  it  follows  that  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
iftence is  one,  necejfary,  and  itnmutable.  And  this  fliews,  as  I  concluded 
before,  (N°  5.)  that  matter  is  not  an  uncaufed  or  neceflarily  exiftent  thing, 
whofe  manners  of  exiftence  are  fo  various  and  different.  This  principle 
tnerefore,  fhat  indifference  as  to  the  manner  of  exiftence,   is  imonfiftcnt  with 
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fieceffity  of  exijlence,  and  fuppofes  another  Being  to  determine  it,  and  of 
confequence  to  give  exiftence  to  that  thing  at  firft,  ftands  firm  ;  and  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  received  as  an  undoubted  truth  in  philofophy.  Let  it  alfo 
from  hence  be  remembered,  that  exiftence  cannot  be  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  manner  of  it,  or  from  the  prefent  manner  of  it ;  for  it  hath  no 
other  thing  to  give  it  a  nature,  or  denomination,  or  to  conftitute  a  diffe- 
rence in  it,  being  otherwife  only  a  general  or  abftradl  idea.  But  to  go 
on  with  the  farther  confideration  of  matter. 

VIII.  If  ic  was  eternal  and  uneaufed,  it  received  nothing  from  any  other 
Being,  and  its  nature  and  properties  are  felf-exiftent.  Now  the  nature  of 
matter,  without  which  it  could  not  be  what  it  is,  and  without  which  ic 
would  be  nothing  to  us,  is,  that  it  is  a  fubftance  folidly  extended,  Jigiiredy 
moveable,  divifible.  But  a  fubftance  extended  and  figured  is  a  plain  cffecfb, 
and  infers  a  caufe  which  thus  extended  and  figured  it  ;  when  we  fay  a 
thing  is  fajhioned,  made,  wrought,  we  intimate  a  caufe  which  wrought  and 
fafhioned  it  after  that  manner.  Extended,  figured,  fajhioned,  wrought,  arc 
all  alike  expreflions  of  the  paffive  form  {e).  How  odly  would  it  found  to 
fay  a  felf-exijlent  houfe,   an  uneaufed  pyramid  or  fiatue  ?     The  abfurdity  is 

not 

(e)  It  hath  been  obferved  here,  that  this  is  only  a  grammatical  argument.  But  let  it  be 
fo;  it  fliewsus  that  even  the  propriety  of  expreifion  leads  us  into  a  juft  way  of  thinking.  Let 
a  man  fay,  whether  it  is  not  literally  true  of  matter,  as  it  is  a  folidly  extended  fubilance, 
that  it  is  figured,  fa/biomd,  'wrought;  and  if  fo,  whether  it  can  be  other  than  an  effefi, 
cither  in  grammar  or  philofophy  ?  It  wotdd  be  hard  to  fuppofe  thefe  two  inconfiftent.  Since 
we  have  not  another  way  of  communicating  our  thoughts  but  by  language,  if  there  were  no 
propriety  in  the  exfrejfian,  there  could  be  no  juftnefs  in  the  thought  when  communicated.  And 
lince  it  has  been  ihewn  that  the  conftcnt  aBion  of  an  immaterial  Being  conllitutes  the  very  folid 
extenfion  of  maner,  this  juftifies  the  propriety  of  the  expreffion  ;  for  it  could  never  have  been 
thus  folidly  extended,  or  figured  at  firlt,  without  the  aftion  of  this  Being ;  i.  e.  it  could  not  have 
been  without  a  caufe. 

With  refpeft  to  this  it  hath  been  farther  urged,  that  "  If  my  expreffion  [matter  is  figured, 
"  extended,  placed,]  be  turned  thus,  [matter  has  figure,  extenfion,  place,]  the  argument  va- 
"  nilhes  with  the  form  of  exprefTmg  it."  But  1  afk.  Whether  the  Objeftor's  manner  of  ex- 
preffion makes  figure,  extenfion,  place,  any  powers  or  aftivities  belonging  to  matter  ?  If  they 
are  only  marh  of  papvity  in  it,  we  are  juft  where  we  were  before  ;  they  muft  ftill  appear 
effelis,  however  difguifed  by  the  manner  of  expreffion.  If  it  be  certain  that  matter  could  not 
exilt  without  figure,  or  extenfion,  or  place,  and  yet  could  not  give  thefe  to  itfelf ;  what  are 
we  to  conclude  .!■  That  fuch  paffme  affeHiom  are  ncce£ary  and  felf-exiftent?  Matter  could  not 
haw  folid  extenfion,  unlefs  an  immaterial  power  were  exerted  upon  it,  (fee  N°  i.)  it  could 
not  therefore  kaw  figure  or  place,  as  being  ttnnd  and  umaufid.  If  I  Ihould  fay,  the  table  I 
2  write 
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not  lefs,  though  it  be  lefs  attended  to,  when  we  fuppofe  an  uncaufed  glo- 
bular particle  of  matter,  a  felf-exijlent  cubical  atom.     Figuration  is  one  of 

thofe 

write  upon  is  a  S,\ih&zxice  fgured,  and  Another  contend  that  it  is  only  a  Sublknce  having  f'^urei 
would  his  changing  the  expreffion  {hew  that  the  fgure  of  the  table  was  necejfary  and  Jelf-ex- 
jjient?  The  cafes  feem  to  be  much  alike.  One  might  indeed  chule  to  fay.  Matter  is  a  fubftance 
having  inaiflivitj',  initead  of  Matter  is  an  inaftive  Subftance ;  but  the  inaftivity  of  matter  would 
nafvanijh  with  the  form  of  Speech.  I  fay.  Matter  is  z /alid,  fgured,  extended  Subftance;  it 
ihould  be  (hewn  then  that  this  expreiUon  is  improper,  or  ambiguous  j  and  that  it  hath  led  me  to 
make  a  wrong  conclufion  ;  otherwife,  to  find  fault  with  it,  is  what  may  be  called,  hlodum  in 
fcirpo  juarere :  and  to  turn  it  to  a  form  lefs  common,  and  lefs  juft,  is  endeavouring  to  perplex  a 
plain  cafe. 

It  is  ftill  farther  urged  on  this  Head,  "  That  the  location  of  matter,  or  its  being  in  me  place 
"  rather  than  another,  cannot  prove  that  it  doth  not  exift  neceflarily,  as  I  pretend ;  becanfe  neceflary 
"  exiftence  has  relation  only  to  time,  but  not  to  f/acc  ;  or  it  imphes  that  the  thing  n.ult  have 
"  exifted  through  all  points  of  time,  and  for  ever,  but  not  in  all  places  and  every  where." 
This  is  the  common  notion  concerning  neceflary  e.xiftence ;  but  if  we  confider  what  has  been  faid 
in  the  two  laft  paragraphs,  concerning  the  manner  of  necel&ry  exiftence,  which  muft  be  itfelf 
neceflary,  this  notion  will  appear  to  be  only  a  common  prejudice.  I  fliall  here  apply  the 
argument  to  matter  in  particular,  and  endeavour  to  ihew  that  neceflity  of  exiftence  hath  as  much 
a  relation  to  place  as  to  time. 

If  we  fay  matter  exifts  neceflarily  in  genera/,  but  not  with  refpeft  to  any  particular  place ; 
fince  place  is  as  neceflary  an  affedlion  of  its  exiftence  as  extenfion  itfelf  (for  extenfim  cannot  be 
without  place ;)  it  is  as  if  we  fliould  fa}-,  the  extenfion  of  matter  in  general  is  neceJTary,  but  in 
particular  it  is  only  contingent  or  cafual ;  or  thus,  the  exiftence  of  matter  is  neceflary,  but  a  ne- 
cejfary affeSiion  of  that  neceflary  exiftence  is  only  cafual.  Thus  the  general  and  particular  ex- 
iftence of  matter  fliould  have  contrary  natures  j  or  the  exijlence  of  matter,  and  a  necejfary  af- 
feSlion  of  that  exiftence,  ftiould  have  contrary  natures.  This  aff.rms  and  denies  the  neceflary 
exiftence  of  matter  at  once.  And  there  is  no  avoiding  this  contradidtion,  for  the  objeftiorv 
fuppofes  matter  to  harve  tv:o  different  kinds  of  exiftence ;  it  fuppofes  the  exiftence  of  matter  in 
general  to  be  undetermined  by  any  thing  elfe,  as  it  exifts  neceflarily  ;  but  matter  muft  exijt 
particularly,  and  is  not  what  Logicians  call  an  Uni-verjule  a  parte  rei ;  and  therefore  its  parti- 
cular exiftence  muft  be  determine!.  Now  fmce  matter  can  only  exift  particularly,  and  hath  no 
general  exiftence,  it  cannot  exift  without  being  determined  by  an  external  caufe  as  to  place. 
And  fmce  its  exiftence  hath  no  necejfary  relation  to  place,  //  it  not  necejaiy.  Here  the  Objettor 
fuppofes  matter  once  determined  as  to  place,  (or  once  determined  in  its  particular  exiftence)  no 
matter  how :  and  having  fuppofed  this,  he  contends  no  determination  is  neceflary,  and  that  the 
argament  from  determining  its  particular  location  hath  no  force  to  fhew  that  it  could  not  be  felf- 
exijient. 

The  argument  which  Writers  make  ufe  of  to  fiiew  that  mat'er  doth  not  exift  neceflarily,  is 
this :  If  matter  exifts  not  necefTarily  in  this  place,  it  doth  not  exift  neceflarily  in  another  place  ; 
and  therefore  it  exifts  necefliarily  in  no  place.  The  ftrength  of  this  argument  would  be  bet- 
ter perceived  perhaps,  if  it  were  drawn  out  at  greaterknoth,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following 
manner. 

if 
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thofe  things  which  unavoidably  imply  caufation.  The  conception  of  mat- 
ter is  not  that  it  is  a  fubftance  figuring  and  extending  ;  but  a  fubftance  aHu- 
ally  figured,  and  impenetrabl-j  extended  (f) :  and  that  a  fubftance  fhoiild  be 
figured  with  fnfinite  diverfity,  and  extended  arbitrarily,  and  yet  by  nothing, 

is 

If  matter  exifts  neceffarily  at  all,  it  either  exifts  neceflarily  in  m  place;  or  in  all  places  ;  or 
laftly,  in  any  place  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in.  Thefe  are  all  the  fuppolitions  that  can  be  made, 
and  yet  they  are  all  contradiftory.  As  to  the  firfi,  if  matter  be  faid  to  exift  neceiTarily  in  jio 
place,  it  is  denied  to  exift  neceflarily  at  all.  The  property  which  its  exiftence  hath  in  no 
place,  is  no  property  of  its  exiftence.  The  fecond,  that  matter  exifts  neceiTarily  in  all  places, 
is  a  direft  contradiaion  ;  for  fmce  matter  (any  particle  of  it,  or  the  luhole  ma/s)  can  exiil 
but  in  one  determined  place  at  once,  in  all  other  places  it  exifts  neither  neceflarily,  nor  unne- 
ceflarily.  Where  it  exifts  not,  its  exiftence  hath  ftill  no  properties.  And  the  third  fuppofi- 
tion,  'vix.  That  matter  exifts  neceflarily  in  whatever  place  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  in,  is  repug- 
nant in  the  'vety  terms.  It  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  any  place,  rather  than  another,  but  hy  fup- 
pfition,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  faid  to  be  neceffarily  there.  What  I  obferved  juft  before  is 
very  evident  here ;  the  determination  is  once  fuppofed,  or  matter  is  once  fuppofed  in  a  certain 
determined  place  ;  and  it  is  hence  inferred  that  no  external  determination  \i  neceflary,  or 
that  matter  exijls  wceffarily  there.  If  this  be  not  fo,  let  the  ObjeSar  aflign  another  reafon, 
why  it  fhould  exift  in  any  particular  and  determined  place,  befides  his  own  fuppojitivn.  Let  the 
place  it  is  faid  to  be  in,  be  called  A ;  it  exifts  therefore  in  the  place  A  at  the  time  a ;  now 
it  was  equally  poflible  that  it  might  liave  exifted  in  the  place  B  at  the  time  «;  or  there  is 
no  other  neceffity  for  its  exifting  in  this  place,  but  an  arbitrary  fuppofition;  and  another 
Man  might  have  fuppofed  with  equal  reafon,  tliat  it  exifted  in  the  place  B,  C,  or  D,  at 
die  time  u.  But  to  fuppofe  it  exifting  in  the  place  A  at  the  time  a,  and  thence  to  infer 
that  it  exifts  neceflarily  there  at  that  time,  is  as  much  as  to  fay.  My  fuppoftng  it  to  exifl  there 
males  it  neceffarily  exijl  there.  Which  ftievvs,  as  has  been  faid,  that  neceflity  of  exiftence  has  as 
much  relation  to  place  as  to  time.  And  therefore  fmce  matter  is  indifferent  as  to  exifting  in  any 
place,  it  requires  an  external,  or  iKmaterial  Csak  to  determine  its  place,  or  location  ;  and  fmce  it 
could  not  exift  at  all,  but  in  fome  place ;  it  requires  an  immaterial  Caufe  to  deiermine  its  exift- 
ence in  fome  place  at  firft. 

And  the  fame  kind  of  argument  will  be  applicable,  to  Ihew  its  indifference  as  to  being  of  this 
or  another 7?ja>f  ;  having  the  parts  of  its  mafs  contiguous,  or  feparated ;  and  if  feparated,  as  to 
having  them  at  this  or  another  dijlnnce.  And  the  fame  reafoning  will  alfo  fliew  its  indif- 
ference as  to  being  in  a  ftate  of  rcji  or  motion,  as  to  having  this  or  another  direilion,  this  or 
anotlier  degree  of  velocity;  in  all  which  an  infinite  variety  is  poflible.  And  in  fpite  of  all 
evafions  that  can  be  thought  on,  this  argument  ftiews  that  matter  is  not  a  felf-exiftent  or  uncaufed 
fuhfance. 

(f)  Here  it  hath  been  alked,  "  If  we  may  not  fay  that  Space  is  extended  as  well  as  body  ?  ' 
I  anfwer,  that  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  extended  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  body  or  matter  is.  The 
idea  we  have  of  Space  is  of  extenfion  in  the  abftract,  not  of  a  concrete  extended  fubftahce.  And 
this  takes  off  the  tbrce  of  the  objeftion  from  a  fuppofed  parity.  Upon  this  account  Mr.  Locke 
chufes  to  call  li  expanfon,  (Book  2.  chap.  15.  Sed.  i)  and  we  conceive  it  as  a  thing  incapa. 
lie  of  contraction,  dilatation,  motion,  diiffibiUty,  or  fefaration  of  parts.     (See  Mr.  Locke,  Eook  z. 

chap.  13. 
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is  the  fame  abfurdity  as  that  there  may  be  an  effeSl  -ucilhout  a  canfe.  This  ar- 
gument hath  not  been  hicherto  fully  confidered  -,  but  it  will  appear  to  a 
reafonable  man,  after  the  exafteft  weighing  of  things,  that  the  location  of 
body  rather  in  this  than  that  place,  implies  the  aSi  of  fome  Being  ;  that 
the  figuration  of  any  particle  of  matter  required  an  external  caufe  ;  and 
that  its  determined  quantity  of  folidity,  rather  than  more  or  lefs,  could 
not  have  been  without  a  determining  principle.  Thefe  are  the  infeparable  cha- 
rafterifticks  of  an  effe£l.;  and  let  us  purfue  matter  as  hx  as  we  pleafe,  we 
can  never  find  it  diverted  of  them.  There  are  not  more  marks  of  an  effedt 
about  a  houfe-,  or  a  Jlatue,  than  can  be  fhewn  about  the  7-udefi  piece  of 
matter  ;  not  fo  many,  as  about  the  lead  afllgnable  part  of  it,  if  we  con- 
fider  the  conftituent  particles  of  any  affignable  part,  and  the  parts  of  a 
houfe  or  ftatue,  as  fuch.  Why  Ihould  I  allow,  if  I  find  a  piece  of  wood 
Jhaped,  that  this  fhape  was  given  it  by  fomething  ;  and  if  I  confider  any  other 
part  of  matter  as  having  fiape,  that  this  fhape  was  given  it  by  nothin'^  ? 

chap.  13.  Seft.  12,  13,  14,  t5,  16  and  17)  But  chiefly  we  conceive  it  as  vccefaiy  and  in- 
Jsnile,  incapable  of  change,  and  impoflible  to  be  produced  or  annihilated.  It  would  be  contra- 
diftory  to|  fay.  Space  is  extended  in  fime  places  only.  The  Cartef.ans  make  matter  infinite  to 
get  free  of  infinite  Space  :  fo  neceflary  is  it  even  in  their  conception.  They  faw  whereever 
viaitcr  nided,  pure  Space  would  begin  ;  this  made  them  change  the  Ariftotelian  notion,  as  to  the 
finitenefs  of  matter  ;  for  Arijhtle  both  made  the  world  finite,  and  yet  allowed  neither  place  nor 
tmptinefs,  nor  time,  beyond  the  heaven  ["Afiss  i\  i^-^/iov  o'n  iot  roVe?,  ^i\  x.tm^  g'JJ  ^lo'voi  tV,V 
Sla  T?  ip«»K.  De  ccelo,  lib.  i .  cap.  1 1 .]  And  yet  it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  he  did  not  conftitute  a 
pure  non-entity,  ok  negation  of  all  Being,  without  the  mundane  limits  ;  but  places  living,  un- 
changeable, happy,  eternal  Beings  there.  ['A;iA'  ataAAmaT*,  xu.)  a-nubr,,  t\,  upUvit  ivmu,  ?k»,i 
xcc]  TKn  a.urxfx.i^xT>i!,  i'MjO.ii  TO-/  uTsxtia  aima.  Ibid  ]  It  had  been  abfurd  to  place  a  linall 
quantity  of  matter  amidft  an  infinite  nothing.  Thus  we  fee  what  ^'iolence  men  offered  to  their 
ideas  when  they  denied  Space  to  be  aftually  infinite.  A  Cartfjlan,  or  even  an  Jrijlotelian  plenum 
is  as  certainly  falfe  as  it  is  true  that  there  is  fuch  an  afFedlion  of  body  as  motion.  In  fhort  we 
cannot  conceive,  without  repugnancy,  tliat  Space  can  be  taken  away,  or  that  it  was  ftretcbed 
cut  at  any  certain  time,  or  by  a  particular  adion  :  or,  contrarily,  that  body  nvas  placed  rather 
in  one  part  than  another  of  this  neceflary  immenfity,  without  the  particular  ad  oi  fome  Beine; 
or  that  it  was  extended  thus  far  only,  and  no  farther,  without  the  determination  of  an  external 
agent.  The  extenfion  of  body  then  implies  a  particular  adlion  exerted,  but  the  extenfion  of  Space 
implies  no  fuch  thing :  fo  we  cannot  truly  fay  Space  luas  extended,  nor  apply  the  term  extended 
to  both  in  the  fame  fenfe.  I  may  farther  take  notice  here,  that  they  who  make  matter  necef- 
fary  (all  forts  of  Atbcifis)  fhould  obferve  the  great  difference  between  Space  and  matter  in  point 
of  neceflity.  Space  hath  all  the  true  marks  of  necefliiry  extenfion,  matter  all  the  contrary.  To 
fay  once  Space  tuas  not  extended  implies  a  contradiiSbion  ;  it  is  impajji-ve,  without  ^arf,  location,  di- 
I'ifion,  fttuability,  motion.  Two  things  equally  neceflary,  could  not  have  oppofite  affedlions  in  re- 
fpeft  of  that  very  neceffity. 

Or 
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Or  if  I  find  the  piece  of  wood  lying  any  ivhere,  that  it  was  dropt  there,  or 
laid  there,  by  fomething  ;  and  if  I  confider  any  part  of  matter  as  placed^ 
that  it  was  laid  there,  or  plated  there  by  nothing  ?  Certainly  if  we  con- 
fider this  point  cooly,  the  figure,  the  quantity,  the  location  of  any  part  of 
matter,  will  as  readily  lead  our  thoughts  to  a  caufe  of  them,  not  matter ; 
as  the  dimenfiOfiSj  figure,  tfc.  of  a  houfe,  lead  us  to  a  caufe  of  them,  not 
the  houfe  itfelf. 

IX.  Moreover,  matter  is  a  thing  moveable,  divifible,  fituahle,  with  refpe(5t 
to  other  matter  :  thefe  are  all  paflive  qualities  of  matter,  no  powers  in 
it,  but  capacities  or  properties,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  being  varioufly 
affecfted  by  fome  Being  having  power  thus  to  vary  and  modify  it  j  and  all 
Qowino-  from  the  nature  or  primary  conception  of  it.  Matter  that  is  not 
divifible,  or  moveable,  or  fituable  with  refped  to  other  matter,  is  not  matter 
at  all  to  us :  denying  this  of  it,  we  deny  every  thing  we  conceive  concerning 
ir  and  quite  deftroy  our  idea  of  fuch  a  fubftance.  But  to  be  paffive  im- 
plies to  be  made  or  effected.  To  have  potMr  and  aSlivity  doth  not  ftraight 
conclude  that  the  Being  is  not  an  effed;  :  but  to  want  thefe,  and  to  be 
entirely  paffive,  is  an  argument  we  may  rely  upon,  that  the  thing  is  an 
effe£i  of  an  adlive  caufe  •,  otherwife  it  is  paflive  for  no  reafon,  and  by  no 
agent,  being  paflive  by  and  from  nothing.  Paffivity  can  only  in  the  or- 
der of  nature  be  confequent  upon  aftivity,  as  much  as  effecl  can  only  be 
confequent  upon  caufe  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  indiflbluble  connexion  be- 
tween what  is  faffive,  and  that  from  which  it  is  paffive  (fomething  aftive 
namely)  as  there  is  between  effedl  and  caufe,  Paflive  and  adive,  truly 
fpeaking,  are  but  the  juft  epitliets  of  effeded  and  efficient.  It  is  not 
poflible  to  afllgn  an  infl:ance  of  a  thing's  being  paflive,  but  what  relates 
either  to  its  being  produced  at  firft,  or  having  the  manner  of  its  exiftence 
changed  by  an  adive  caufe.  If  indeed  it  were  poflible  that  a  paflive  fub- 
ftance fhould  not  be  the  effed  of  an  adive  caufe,  but  unefl^eded,  un- 
caufed ;  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  caufe  at  all  to  produce  any 
effed  ;  for  effeds,  or  things  of  a  paflive  nature,  might  be  felf-exiftent, 
which  would  confound  reafon,  and  put  an  end  to  philofophy. 

X.  Againft  this  argument  from  the  pafllvity  of  matter  the  following 
difficulty  hath  been  moved.  "  There  feems  to  be  this  material  difference 
"  betwixt  a  thing's  being  paffive  in  relation  to  another  Being,  and  a 
*'  thing's  being  an  effed  of  a  caufe,  that  the  firft  as  a  relation  might  never 

"  exift. 
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"  exift,  though  the  things  exift  \  the  other  muft  exift  whenever  the  fub- 
<•  jedls  exift.  A  thing  may  be  of  a  paflive. nature,  pxnd  yec  never  afted 
*'  upon.  This  relation,  if  the  caufe  of  it  is  asked,  flows  from  the  nature 
«'  and  effence  of  things.  May  not  one  argue  from  a  thing's  exifting  of 
«'  an  active  nature,  that  the  paffive  Being  muft  neceftarily  exift  in  the 
*«  fame  manner  as  you  do  in  this  place  ? "  To  this  I  anfwer  firft,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  underftood  how  a  relation  ftiould  not  exift,  if  the  related 
things  thenifelves  exift  ;  nor  liow  a  thing  of  a  paflive  nature  fliould  exift 
without  ever  having  been  afled  upon.  \i  father  and  fon  exift,  the  re- 
lation between  them  muft  exift  :  nay,  if  the  fon  alone  exifts,  being  a  re- 
lated thing,  this  as  much  infers  that  the  father  exifted  in  the  generation, 
as  if  both  the  terms  were  exprefled  ;  fince  a  relation  cannot  confift  in  one 
term.  In  like  manner,  a  thing  of  a  paflive  nature  is  a  relative  term,  and  infers  a 
thing  different  from  itfelf  to  be  the  other  term  of  the  relation.  If  a  re- 
lation flows  from  the  nature  of  tilings,  it  flows  from  the  nature  of  both 
the  related  things.  It  cannot  flow  from  the  nature  of  one  thing  only. 
Relations  are  as  eternal  between  the  ide.is  in  the  Divine  Mind  as  any  thing 
elfe  ;  but  even  there  a  relation  doth  not  confift-  in  one  idea.  And  thefe 
ideas  are  the  origin  of  the  nature  and  efience  of  things.  This  expreflion, 
*'  a  thing  may  be  of  zpaffive  nature  and  yet  never  aSted  upon,'"  pafles  over 
the  main  point,  and  fliuffles  in  another  inftead  of  it.  It  fuppofes  a  thino- 
of  a  paflive  nature  once  exifting.,  no  matter  how,  but  without  having  been 
a6ted  upon  in  the  produdion  -,  and  then  infifts  upon  a  thing  pofllble 
enough,  that  afterward  it  may  never  have  been  adled  upon  in  having  the 
manner  of  its  exiftence  changed.  But  the  queftion  here  is.  Whether  a 
thing  of  a  paflive  nature  could  exift  without  an  aftive  nature  to  produce 
it  at  firft,  or  having  been  paflive  from  fomeching  in  the  production  ?  This 
is  fuppofed,  and  the  relation,  included  in  the  term  {paf/ive)  alledged  ne- 
ver to  have  exifted.  But  waving  this,  I  fay  the  reafon  why  we  conclude 
any  thing  to  be  an  effcft  at  all,  is  the  obferving  ic  to  want  power  and 
action,  and  yet  feeing  power  and  adtion  exerted  upon  it.  This  is  the 
chara£leriftick  of  an  eftedt,  by  v.'hich  we  know  it  to  be  ah  efteft,  thouo-h 
we  were  not  prefent  at  the  produdion  of  it :  and  it  is  the  cafe  of  matter 
in  particular  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding  this,  it  may  be  ftill  felf-exiftent, 
the  diftindtion  of  caufe  and  effe£i  is  entirely  loft  in  philofophy,  and  all  rea- 
foning  is  at  an  end,  as  I  have  faid.  Surely  it  can  never  be  right  to  admit  of 
fuch  a  principle  as  will  ftop  our  mouths  forever  after,  and  entirely  prevent 
our  reafoning  about  any  thing.     Now  there  is  not  more  power  manifefted 
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when  matter  hath  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  changed,  by  motion  to  wir, 
which  is  confefledly  allowed  to  be  an  efFeft,  than  is  manifefted  in  it  con- 
lidered  without  any  change  in  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  -,  that  is,  by 
the  terms,  than  is  manifefted  in  the  mere  produftion  of  it.  Any  finite 
f  article  of  matter  in  this  cafe  may  be  confidered  as  a  large  fyftem,  where 
numberlefs  things  are  done  :  the  figure  of  every  part  of  it  is  determined, 
and  that  to  an  indefinite  minutenefs  5  the  relative  fituation  of  all  thefe  num- 
lerlefs  under  f arts  is  determined,  and  neceflarily  to  be  fuppofed  deter- 
mined in  the  very  firft  produiftion  -,  the  quantity  of  folid  extenfion  is  de- 
termined :  the  indifference  in  all  thofe  particulars  that  were  mentioned  in 
N"  <;.  Js  determined  to  one  certain  circumftance  owt  of  millions  of  others 
equally  poffible,  by  fomething.  I  add  then,  There  is  not  by  far  fo  much 
power  manifefted  when  matter  hath  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  changed, 
(by  motion)  as  is  manifefted  in  the  fimple  exiftence  of  it.  And  could  this 
thino-  exift  without  power  exerted  ;  that  is,  without  an  aElive  caufe  ;  that 
is  without  having  been  fajpive  in  the  very  produdtion  ?  Obferve,  It  is 
contradi6tory  to  fay  matter  exerted  this  power  itfelf :  allowing  that  now 
it  has  power,  this  is  a  power  exerted  previous  to  its  having  any  ;  it  is  a 
power  exerted  in  order  to  its  very  exiftence :  it  could  not  exert  a  power 
before  it  exifted.  And  fince  matter  itfelf  is  not  this  determining,  this  ope- 
rating-, this  pwerful  Principle,  is  not  the  exiftence  of  an  immaterial  Being 
neceflhry,  to  give  it  its  firft  exiftence  ?  Can  a  figure  be  determined  both 
in  magnitude  and  kind,  and  yet  by  nothing  ?  Muft  not  then  this  pajive 
thing  have  been  aflcd  upon  in  the  very  produflion  of  it  ?  From  a  philo- 
fophical  furvey  of  the  nature  of  matter  we  can  never  draw  this  inference, 
*'  That  a  thino-  may  be  of  a  paffive  nature,  and  yet  never  haw  been 
*'  a5ied  upon."  Matter  is  not  barely  fituable,  but  realty  fituaied,  which 
requires  a  particular  aft.  Thus  fituation  implies  not  only  the  paffive  ca- 
pacity, but  that  it  hath  aftually  been  pajjive,  from  another  thing,  or  afted 
upon  :  and  this  relation  muft  have  exilted  as  foon  as  matter  exifted.  The 
fame  is  to  be  faid  in  other  refpefts  ;  matter  is  not  only  figurable  and  ex- 
tendible, but  de  fa^o  figured  and  extended.  It  is  not  poftlble  here  ('which 
I  beg  may  be  attended  to)  to  conceive  the  fimple  pafTive  capacity,  without 
the  relative  aft  exerted.  So  much  doth  a  near  infpeftion  of  the  nature  of 
matter  ftiew  it  to  be  an  efife£i,  chat  we  could  have  no  notion  of  it  at  all 
without  the  idea  of  the  aft  implied,  whereby  it  was  produced.  No  man 
could  have  the  idea  of  a  fubftance  fituable,  figurable,  or  extendible,  which 
had  not  already  fame  fituation,  fame  figure,  and  a  determined  extenfion :  he 
J  cannot 
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cannot  conceive  it  exiting  without  thefe  ;  nor  produced  firft,  and  re- 
ceiving  thefe  determinations  afterward.  As  to  the  queftion  that  is  put, 
*'  If  one  may  not  argue  from  the  exiftence  of  an  aSlive  nature,  that  the 
"  pajfive  Being  muft  necefllirily  exift,  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  do  in 
*'  this  place  ? "  I  anfwer,  By  no  means.  I  argue  from  the  pafTive  na- 
ture of  matter,  that  it  muft  have  been  produced  by  an  aftive  Being, 
and  therefore  have  begun  to  be:  but  an  aflive  Being  doth  not  require 
a  fajjive  nature  to  be  the  caufe  of  it,  (that  is  repugnant)  as  the  dead  or 
paffive  fubftance  requires  an  adtive  Being  to  be  its  caufe.  A  dead  fub- 
ftance  doth  not  only  want  an  adlive  Being  to  aft  upon  it  before  the  manner 
of  its  exiftence  can  be  changed  ;  but  to  produce  it  at  firft  ;  in  which  cafe 
there  is  no  arguing  converfly.  Perhaps  fomething  farther  may  be  intended 
■in  this  objedtion  -,  if  any  fuch  thing  be,  what  the  reader  will  meet  with 
towards  the  end  of  this  Seftiofl,  will  furnifh  him  with  a  fufficient  reply 
%9  it.^  . 

XI.  It  is  obfervable  that  this  argument  from  the  pajjlvity  of  matter  con- 
cludes in  few  words,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  No  6  and  7.  If  a  felf-exiftent 
Being  could  not  have  depended  on  another  Being  for  the  manner  or  mode 
of  its  felf-exiftence,  that  manner  of  felf-exiftence  could  not  have  been 
changed  at  any  time  by  another  Being  ;  for  it  muft  be  equally  felf-ex- 
iftent a*  ajl  times.  If  it  depended  for  the  manner  of  its  exiftence'  on  any 
Being,  it  muft  have  depended  for  its  exiftence  itfelf  on  that  Being;  fince 
exiftence  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  the  manner  of  it  (N"  7.)  And 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  paflive  from  another  Being,  fo  as  to 
have  the  manner  of  its  felf  exiftence  changed  :  it  could  never  have  been 
io  much  as  capable  of  this.  Therefore,  converfly,  a  Being  that  is  capable 
of  having  the  manner  of  its  exiftence  changed,  or  of  being  thus  far  paf- 
five from  another  Being,  cannot  be  uncaufed,  or  felf  exiftent  ;  and  there-" 
for^  ma«er  cannot  be  fuch  {g).  From  this,  and  what  hasb^n  fald  id 
'■  .        ■     N°i7.' 

(g)  From  what  is  faid  here,  the  anfwer  to  the  lail  part  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Note  at  (d) 
is  plain-.  It  was  faid  there  that  it  feems  poffible,  «'  that  a  thing  which  hath  exifted  from  eternity 
«  may  be  annihilated,  by  a  Being  endued  with  the  requifite  powers."  But-'an  eterhal-  uncaufed 
thing  niuft  be  felf-exiJhHt,  by  N"  4.  and  by  this  N^  11.  the  manner  of  its  felt^ejcillence  f^-- 
^t  be  changed,  nor  therefore  talcen  from  it;  nor  therefore,  can  its  exiftence  itfelf  be  taken  I 
from  it ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  annihilated.  A  felf-e.^cifient  Being  was  fecured  (h  parte  ante- 
eternally)  from  fuch  contingency  :  no  other  Being  (fuppofmg  another)  could  thus  aifed  a  felf- 
exift^nt  gature.     And  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  a  Being  might  rife  up  in  time,  which  fhouU 
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N°  7.  it  follows  eafiJy,  and  is  to  be  marked  as  a  confequence,  'That  the^ 
manner  of  felf-exijience  mujl  be  immntalle  5  and  that  a  felf-exiftent  Being  can 
have  no  accidents.,  or  things  not  necejfary  in  it.  And  that  there  muft  be 
fuch  a  felf-exiftent  Beings  hnmaterial,  the  caufe  and  author  of  matter,  is  now 
evident,  if  what  has  been  faid  in  this  and  the  former  Seclions  be  duly 
confidered. 

XII.  It  will  be  to  no  purpofe,  in  order  to  elude  the  reafoning  above, 
to  fay  Matter  was  extended  and  figured  eternally  and  without  beginning,  fo 
that  we  are  not  to  enquire  how,  or  'when,  or  by  whom.  This  is  to  fay  it 
was  extended,  without  being  extended  at  any  ti^e  ;  or  figured,  without 
being  figured  by  any  caufe :  it  is  to  allow  it  to  be  an  effect,  and  at  the 
fiime  time  to  deny  it  had  ^  caufe,  in  denying  that  ever  it  \s\^x\\k\% paffive 
from  any  thing,  or  at  any  time.  In  fliort,  it  is  to  bid  us  fhut  our  eyes, 
and  make  no  farther  enquiry,  but  allow  matter  to  be  an  eternal  faffive 
lump.  If  we  fay  a  thing  was  done,  and  at  no  time,  we  deny  that  it  was  done  : 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  we  fay  an  c&eSt  was  performed  and  by  no  caufe,  we  deny 
it  to  be  an  effedl:.  To  fay  matter  was  eternally  figured,  or  extended,  is 
an  affeSled,  unintelligible  expfeffion,  which,  attentively  confidered,  grows  into 
a  contradidion  ;  for  any  thing  done,  :.s  matter  figured,  extended,  i£c.  as  a 
thing  done,  muft  partake  of  the  common  afFedtions  of  time,  -place,  and  a 
caufe  ;  infomuch  that  if  we  deny  any  of  thefe  infeparable  afteitions  con- 
cerning the  thing  done,  we  deny  the  thing  itfelf  to  be  done.     Matter  ex- 


liave  this  power  over  it.  What  was  a  contradiftion  from  eternity,  muft  be  a  contradiflion  to 
eternity  ;  becaufe  a  contradiftion  can  never  become  poffible.  It  is  a  begging  the  queftion,  ta 
fuppol'e  any  Being  may  be  endued  with  the  requifite  powers  to  perform  fuch  an  efFeft  :  It  is  as. 
if  I  fliould  fay,  A  circle  aod  Jquare  may  be  made  to  co-incide  in  all  their  points,  by  a  Being 
endued  with  the  requifite  powers.  It  is  a  mighty  unphilofophical  prejudice  to  cloath  a  felf- 
Exiftent  Being  with  all  the  marks  of  contingency  in  our  imagination  j  and  yet  this  taken  the 
contrary  way  makes  us  think  it  fo  eafy,  as  is  infmuated  in  this  objeftion,  for  a  contingent  thing 
to  be  felf  exiftent.  We  make  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  a  mere  trifle ;  though, 
their  difference  is  fo  great,  that  it  cannot  be  illullrated  by  any  comparifon  the  wit  of  man  can. 
invent :  neceffary  exiftence  is  infinitely  higher  above  contingent  exiflence,  than  contingent  ex- 
iftence  is  above  utter  non-exillence.  In  fhort,  this  whole  objedion  taken  together  amounts  to  the 
following  plain  abfurdity.  A  Being  endued  'with  the  requijue  pcwen  may  make  matter  either  a. 
necejfarily  exifient  thing,  or  a  contingent  thing  :  for  either  of  thefe  two  cannot  be  equally  polfi- 
ble  in  the  nature  of  matter  itfelf,  as  is  fuppofed,  unlefs  it  be  poflible  to  fome  Being.  I 
am  the  more  exprefs  here  that  I  may  awake  men  to  a  doc  fenfe  of  Uie  infinite  difference  ot 
thefe  two  natures. 

tended^. 
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tended,  and  yet   by  m  caufe^  and  at  no  time,  or  no  where,  is  matter  not 
extended,  no  matter. 

XIII.  And  for  this  reafon  that  a  thing  done  muft  be  done  in  fame  time, 
matter  cannot  be  an  eternal  effeft  of  an  eternal  caufe,  which  is  the  fecond 
hypothefis  I  mentioned,  by  which  fome  Philofophers  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  eternity  of  matter.     This  is  ftiil  an  affefted  unintelligible  ex- 
preffion.     The  fuppofing  an  aul'wn,   fuch  as  the  effeding  of  matter  muft 
be,  deftroys  the  idea  of  eternity  in  the  thing  effe^ed  by  that  adlion.     Every- 
adtion  muft  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,    thefe   are  included   in  the   con- 
ception of  aftion  ;  for  if  it  were  without  a  beginning,  the  thing  is  not  yet 
begun,  or  never  was  begun  ;  and  what  was  never  begun   cannot  be  now 
ended,  as  the  produ6tion  of  matter  is.     The  denying  thefe  litnits  to  atftion 
amounts  ftill  to  an   abfolute  negation  of  it.     And  to  fay  matter  was  pro- 
•  duced  without  aflion,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  it  was  effefted   without  agency 
or  efficiency.     It  will  be  faid,  God  is  eternal,  and  naturally   aftive  ;  there- 
fore an  adtion  may  be  eternal  :  for  the  Philofophers  who   fay  matter  is  an 
eternal  effeSi,  are  not  Atheijis.     But  though  it  be  certain  that  the  Jgent  is 
eternal,  it  will  never  follow  that  any  particular  aB  is  eternal.    It  is  the  nature 
cf  any  particular   aft  to  te  circumfcribed  and  temporary,  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  be  limited  both  hefore  and  behind,    which  is  a  condition  incon- 
fiftent  with  eternity.     Upon  this  account  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  endeavour 
to  entangle  the  prefent  queftion,  and  then  to  lofe  it  among  the  perplexities 
concerning  a  fuccejjive  eternity :  for,  whatever  may  be  in  that,  when   men 
contend  that  the  eternity  of  a  Being  is  made  up  of  finite  parts  of  duration, 
all  fucceeding  one  another,  they  are  far  from  fuppofing  that  any  part  can 
be  the  firft  part  ;  that  would  ruin  their  conclufion.     Whereas  here  we  are 
forced  to  conceive  that  an  effe^  muft  receive  exiftence  by  a  particular  a£t, 
and  therefore  to  have  a  frfi  part,  or  beginning  of  its  fucceffive  duration  , 
and  this  hypothefis  aflerls  matter  to  be  an  effedl.     If  this  be  well  attendee 
to,  it  will  readily  prevent  a  reply.    And  indeed  if  men  would  fpeak  nothing 
but  what  they  underftand,    and  have  ideas  of,  it  is  not  conceivable  what 
can  be  replied.     For, 

XIV.  It  is  certain,  by  what  is  faid  above,  that  fome  other  Being  deter- 
mined the  manner  of  matter's  exiftence  at  firft,  and  therefore  the  exijlenee  it- 
felf,  or  gave  it  exiftence,    fince  exiftence  without  a  manner  is  impo/nbie^ 
Now  let  a  man  anfwer  it  to  his  own  underftanding,  if  when  matter  goj; 
I  sxijleiue' 
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exijlence,  that  doth  not  plainly  imply  that  it  had  it  not  before  it  got  it. 
And  if  it  ever  was  without  exiftence,  whether  its  exiftence  can  be  eternal- 
It  appears  to  me,  that  to  fay,  an  efFtft  may  be  eternal,  is  the  lame  as 
to  fay,  a  thing  which  had  a  beginning  may  want  a  commencement.  It  is 
of  no  confequence  how  far  back  we  carry  this  beginning  in  our  imagination, 
provided  the  conception  of  it  adheres  neceflarily  to  matter,  as  it  hath 
been  fhewn  to  do.  The  carrying  a  limit  farther  back  will  never  malie  it  no 
limit.  Again,  let  this  antithefu  be  taken  notice  of.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  {^^- 
cxiftent  caufe  never  not  to  exift  ;  and  it  is  the  nature  of  matter,  an  efFedt 
f.v  hsipthefi-,  to  begin  to  exFft.  What  conclLifion  are  we  to  draw  from 
this  ?  '  Will  ic  ever  follow  from  it  that,  Therefore  thcfc  two  are  coeval 
equal  as  to  eternity  ?  Here  is  not  only  a  priority  of  nature,  but  of  ex-- 
iflence,  or  time ;  which  I  dcfire  may  be  confidered  f^j.  "; 

(h)  It  hath  been  urged  here,  "  Tl\at  it  is  not  yet  made  fufficiently  evident  that  a  Being 
*'  afting  from  eternity,  may  not  alsMys  have  afted  in  a  particular  manner  on  a  fubjeft  ; 
*'  and  confequently,  msy  not  alfo  have  produced  the  fubjeft  of.  its  aftion  in  all  time,  or  from 
";  eternity."  But  to  this  I  reply,  that  this  itlelf  is  a  very  dark  unintelligible  notion,  and 
what  no  body,-  I  think,  can  have  a  clear  conception  of,  that  a  particular  z€t,  fuch  as  the 
produflicn  of  any  fake  particle  of  matter  may  be  fjiun  out  into  an  etertjal  duration,  zs  if  in- 
finite power  were  employed  fiegatii'elj,  or  in  delaying  the  effedl  ;  for  fo  I  prefume  we  mull 
conceive,  •  if  infinite  power  was  ahva)'s  atfling  in  producing  the  leaft  aflignable  atom  of  matter  : 
and  in  this  argument,  whatever  agrees  to'  any  the  leaft  aflignable  particle,  agrees  to  the  whole 
mafs,  which  certainly  is  not  infinite.  I  mean,  it  muft  be  faid  that  every  particle  of  matter 
muft  have  been  a -producing  in  all  time,  or  from  eternity;  for  if  it  was  temporary,  the 
produi^ion  of  a  finite  mafs  could  be  but  temporary.  And  even  though  the  whole  mafs  were 
infinite,  yet  unlefs  every  the  fmalleft  atom  of  it  was  acreating  through  eternity-,  any  finite 
portion  of  that  mafs;  our  earth,  for  inftance,  would  Ilill  be  but  temporary,  as  confifting  of 
parts  that  did  not  take  up  an  infinite  time  in  the  making.  And  the  reafoning  is  the  fame 
%yith  refpeft  to  the  fun,  moon,  t?V.  And  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  fyftcm,  if  fuch  there 
are,  might  Hill  with  rcafon*  conclude,  that  their  f)  llem  alfb  was  temporary  :  and  fo  of  others. 
Nor  doth  the  difficulty  end  here  ;  for  ?s  any  alTignable  part  confab  of  numberlefs  other  parts, 
by  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning,  we  mud  at  length  be  forced  to  fay,  that  any  infinitely  little  pari 
I'.as  the  mjork  tf  Omnipotence-  through  etirnity  :  for  there  will  be  all  the  fame  arguing  about  the 
leaft  fmite- part  as  about  the  greatell.  Ceiides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  ■  that  to  fuppofe  a  fubjeift 
eternally  pre-cxifting,  as  is  here  done,  is  no  reafon  to  infer  that  a  fubjed  may  be  eternal  in 
the  produftion,  or  before  it  be  made  to  exift.  Not  to  mention  that  to  fuppofe  a  pajji-ve  fubjeci 
eternally  pre-exifting  is  equal  to  a  tacit  begging  the  queftion  that  matter  is  eternal  without 
aaiy' '  produflion  ;  contra  demonfirata,  if  the  arguments  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Sedion  be 
right.--  )i:.ir  ':>'-:.  .   .  r;'; 

XV.  It 
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XV.  It  was  a  hankering  afcer  the  eternal  atoms  of  Bemocnius  and 
Epicurus,  and  that  they  might  get  matter  fome  way  or  other  allowed  to  be 
eternal,  which  vc\3^6dome Platonijls  contrive  fuch  evafions,  contrary  to  Plato's 
own  fentiments.  He  himUlf  faid,  <'  God  made  the  world  vi/lbk  and  in- 
"  vifible,  out  of  no  pre-exifting  fubjed:  •,  and  that  his  will  alone  was  fufH- 
««  cient  for  the  exiftence  of  things  (i)."  Where,  by  the  way,  it  is  very 
obvious,  that  what  is  made  out  of  nothing  cannot  be  eternal :  for  it  did  not 
exift,  or  was  not  effefted,  when  as  yet  it  was  nothing,  fo  to  exprefs  it, 
or  as  long  as  it  was  nothing.  And  there  is  no  medium  between  havino- 
been  once  nothing.,  3.nd  eUrnciUy  fomethiiig  :  that  is,  we  cannot  join  thefe  two 
together,  and  make  a  compounded,  or  third  nature  out  of  them  ;  fuch  a 
thing,  to  wit,  as  fhould  have  been  once  nothing,  as  being  effecfled,  and  yet 
eternal;  and  every  one  muft  perceive  that  the  prefentlcheme  fuppofes  thefe  two 
inconfiflent  things  joined  together.  The  followers  of  Plato  did  not  agree 
among  themfelves.  Some  of  them  made  matter  eternal  without  beino-  an 
effeft,  a  fifter-fuhfiance  to  the  Beit'j,  dyiv>)lov  i^  oiSihaflw  »V/«v  {k),  as  if  the 
loweft  Being  went  as  high  in  the  highefl  perfeaion  of  felf-exiftence,  as  the 
fupreme  Being.  Their  manner  of  explaining  this  is  worth  obfcrving.  Thev 
faid,  "  God  was  not  able  or  fitfficient  of  himfelf  to  make  a  world,  but 
»'  ufed  the  co-operation  [eiwt^ylx]  of  eternal  matter  ;  and  that,  all  thino-s 
«'  exifting  virtually  in  matter  beforehand,  he  only  delineated,  Ihaped 
"  and  wrought  them  off,  out  of  the  common  mafs,  and  from  their  ori- 
"  ginal  rude  form  (/)."     They  indeed  excluded  Epicurus'%  chance  ;   but 

they 

(i)  Kai  y-a-ra.  TlXttrmit  ©tof  aur?  !r(iiO'ip.'i-,;<nr  i  (rxi^'tU  ^^inii  IfLipxt'ii  Ti  nxi  cttpxf^g  i^UiKS- 
yo»  iJiaxoiTjU/iiO-s*;,   »»   ix    fXiyiditoi;  (pijo-di    ircKtifbitis   afeuyccyuv  rat    T!x,n'T>tf   a^xttv   yap    uirS   k;  uTTi- 

futrit  Ta>  i'nTau  ro  /3»Aij/K,«.  Hierocl.  de  Providcntia  &  fato,  ex  Photii  Bibliotheca. 

fij  Ibid. 

(JJ  K«i  ri',  ipiitri,  x«T«A£V«  (ra<  Tsry;,  i'^ris  ye  x«J  t^v  nA<ero»«5»  rita  ix  opS«>  t],v  frspl  t5  ^//i,,. 
Kfyi  0f»  Jltso-a^io-i;  i-micet ;  i  yuf  Ikcck,  uiirlt  iTmi  u«'9i)o-«j  ki/'totsASs  'uTo^Ha-ai  ^var^cci  xa'truun 
aUtU   ^txf/,ti   Kx]    <ro<fi.'a     t|   iiiJi'a   fVspyS.r*.   a'AA'    ayiynrs    vXjh    a-ms^yU,     itaj    t?  ^h    ^«p*    xutv 

Myofblrn  uXy,.   xjra  ^  e.'^si    (J(«i^«yp«^5,ro5  uiru,     xcii  TaTTovToi;  fjio'iey,    xal  ^Mx(lym7o%    {/aoh,)    L 
t)i  CXixv  (j-}^ifi,K?c(.     Ibid. 

Here,  if  we  confider  what  hath  been  proved  before,  viz.  that  it   is  the  power  of  the  Deity- 
exerted,   which  conftitutes  the  very   folid  nature  of  matter;   it  muft  appear  a  direft  contia- 
diftion  to  fay   ayi  thhg  cxifted  virtually   in  it.      One  would  almoft  think  thefe  Phihjofhers 
had  been  Carpenters  by   trade,   and  had  confined  the  Betty  to  their  own  manner  of  work- 
ing { 
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they  made  a  dead  fubftance  as  neceflary  as  a  living  Being  in  the  nature 
of  things  :  as  if  felf-exij}ent  deadnefs  muft  have  contributed  its  help  to 
felf-exiftent  Power,  before  a  world  could  be  formed.  At  this  rate  the  ve- 
gatioji  of  every  perfection  might  be  made  a  felf-exijling  thing  ;  and  there 
might  be  an  eternal  neceffity  of  imperfection-,  as  well  as  of  perfeftion  in 
nature  !  They  imagined  infinite  power  could  not  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fcd:  ;  therefore  they  kindly  affifted  it  out  of  their  own  fancy,  by  fup- 
pofuig  the  effeft  already  performed,  and  all  the  difficulty  over.  What 
can  be  eafier  ?  It  is  juft  fuch  an  argument  as  if  we  fhould  contend,  that 
no  Being  could  cut  and  form  the  parts  of  a  watch,  though  it  might  fet 
them  together,  if  we  fuppofe  them  eternally  pre-exijling  :  and  rhereforc 
the  parts  pre-exijled  eternally  !  The  felf-exijlence  of  a  dead  inaftive  fub- 
ftance is  as  great  an  abfurdity,  when  we  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  co-exift 
with  it,  as  if  we  denied  him,  or  rather  greater  ;  becaufe  then  we  allow 
the  exiftence  of  a  Powerful  Caufe,  which  we  deny  on  the  other  hypothefis. 
And  as  hadi  been  faid  above,  there  is  as  much  power  adliially  exerted, 
be  it  by  what  it  will,  before  the  rudeft  piece  of  matter  could  be  made 
fimply  to  exifl:,  as  could  be  exerted  in  changing  the  manner  of  its  exigence  : 
and  that  it  Ihouldbe  exerted,  and  by  nothing  too  is  ftrange.,  We  allow 
that  a  power  muft  be  aftually  exerted  to  move  the  particle  A  from  B 
to  C  or  along  the  line  B  C:  but  the  intelligent  Reader  will  never  deny, 
that  it  requires  power  to  place  it  at  B  firft,  and  to  determine  all  thofe 
thino-s  likewife  in  its  fimple  exiftence,  which  I  have  (hewn  are  to  be  dc- 
termined. 

-  XVI.  The  other  fort  of  Platonijls  allowed  God  to  have  made  the 
world,  both  as  to  form  and  fubftance  ;  but  yet  fo  as  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  neceffity  of  his  nature,  and  was  a  confequence  7r«^«x«iA»9->;u»,  of 
it  (m):  or  fo  that  he  had  no  priority  of  exiftence  before  his  own  effeft, 

incr  •  at  leaft  their  whole  delcription  favours  of  the  IrtveJ}  Mcchankk.  If  matter  be  utterly  in- 
aaive,  how  can  it  cooperate  ?  What  hath  no  l»s'»v£i«,  can  rtever  afford  iru>£py.'»  or  aililhnce  to 
anotlier  Being.  ,  v       v    ,    ,  ,     , 

o>Vi|*c;  •  i'r«  ^  ««5  0'^.  0  «V|«<05  ^uiXKo>.i!^::i/,x  hi  tS  0iS,  «.V.'»  o'.ro?  uitS  rS  sTvUi,  x«i 
c-vm'ii\<ii  if.  -r?  ei~,  BV.ir.  Ji  o>oV<,«,o5.  Zachariae  Scholiaft.  as  cited  by  Dr.  Ctarit.  Ano- 
ther of  thefc  comparifons  is  to  be  found  in  the  fame  place  from  S.  Jugujlin.  Shut  enim  in- 
guiirnt  IP/eiMiicf]  ft  pes  ex  atcniitate /efper  fidjfet  in  pilwa,  femperd  ftibcfet  vefigiim,  l^c. 

whicli 
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which  therefore  had  no  beginning  in  time  («).  But  if  God  created 
matter  by  a  neceflity  of  nature,  he  could  never  not  create  it  ;  for,  as 
hath  been  fliewn,  there  is  no  mutability  in  his  nature,  and  this  neceffity 
mull  always  remain  :  or  God  mull  create  matter  conjlantly  as  well  as 
necejfaril-j.  ,  Shall  we  think  that  he  created  an  infinity  of  it  ;  and  than 
(no, more  after  that  being  poffible^  he  is  forced  to  annihilate  fome  part 
again,  that  he  may  ,anfwer  the  neceffity  of  creating?  fomething  like  this 
muft  be  fuppofed  on  their  fcheme.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were 
pojfible  he  fliould  produce  matter  in  time  only,  then  it  was  poffible  too 
that  matter  fliould  not  be  eternal  :  and  if  it  were  polTible  it  fliouId  not 
be  eternal,  by  what  argumenc  can  a  man  fliew  that  it  was  really  eternal? 
They  who  would  defend  the  eternity  of  matter,  mull  at  any  rate  ftick 
to  the  impoffibility  of  its  being  otherwife,  or  that  God  produced  it  necef- 
farily.  And  indeed,  thefe  men  have  endeavoured  to  explain  themfelves  by 
comparifons  that  Ihew  they  had  this  notion  of  the  Deity.  "  As  the 
*'  Sun,  (fay  they)  if  it  had  eternally  exifted,  would  have  eternally  pro- 
"  duced  light,  or  an  o^ague  body  z  Jhadow,  ■  or  a  foot  a  footjlep  ;  lb  the 
"  material  world  is  an  eternal  produHion,  or  confeqtience  of  God  who  is 
*'  eternal."  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  here  firft,  that  theyj^w,  the  hody,  or  the 
fott,  are  not  efficient  caufes  producing  an  action  of  themfelves,  but  thino-s 
of  a  palTive  and  necelTary  nature,  which  another  Agent  ufes  as  injlruments 
to  produce  the  efFe£l.  A  foot,  v.  gr.  is  but  the  inftrument  or  thing, 
■whereby  a,  free  Agent  (man)  produces  the  print  or  vejlige :  And  to  fay, 
*Mf  a  man  had  eternally  produced  the  imprefTion  of  his  foot  in  fand, 
"or  the  fignature  of  a  feal  in  wax,  it  would  have  been  an  erernal 
"  effecli"  is  no  proof  or  illullration  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  cleared 
up  by  the  comparifon,  but  a  bare  fuppofition  of  it  in  other  words. 
The  produiftion  of  an  imprenion  in  wax  or  fand  is  an  adion,  and  im- 
plies the  limits  of  a  beginning  and  an  end  ;  for  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  anjf  o^e  fhou'W  be  eternally  ,a- putting  on    an  impreffion,    without 

ji'.'ii'  Ijftu'lJfl  WL'H  .■;:...  \r.  ,Vj»'.  r.^  -jtl  ii 
(n)  ^i  ^""  ^  O?"  quldem  falbtm  faientttr  mundum,  tton  tamcn  earn  tiohml  temporis  habere 
Jed  fuae  creationis  initium  j  ut  modo  qucdam  iiix  intelligibili,  femper  fit  faSlus.  Ibid,  ab  eod. 
Here  how  could  the  world,  if  it  had  a  beginning  of  creation,  be  without  a  beginning  of  time  ? 
This  \%  fcarce  .intdligible  indeed,  or  rather  plainly  cantradiilory.  But  though  Philojopbers  of  all 
men  are  obliged  to  fpeali  nothing  except  what  they  underlUnd,  and  conceive  poffible  ;  vet 
they  are  thq  only  men  in  the  .\vorld  perhaps,  who  have  fpoke  the  greateil  nonfenle  ;  infijrauch 
tiiat  there  is.  (caf9g  ai}y_,^^ng,^/o^abfi^jl,-,VKlus:h  fome  or  other  of  them  have  not  main- 
^i"S^•  J  '.  ■■jn'yi  xbiscT  \!a3  irjrf  wjw  :i  ii   2s.Li 

.....v'j.iAaa;  '  havino; 
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having  at  any  time  really  put  it  on.  The  fame  may  be  faid  concern"- 
ing  the  Sun  producing  light,  or  an  opaque  bod^  hindering  the  progrefs  of 
it  :  fince  thefe  are  necejfary  things,  and  not  free  Agents,  it  is  the  fame  as 
to  fay,  if  fome  Being  had  from  eternity  given  that  property  to  the  Sutu 
■whereby  it  emits  light.,  or  that  property  to  another  body,  whereby  it  cafts  a 
(hade;  then  light  would  have  been  eternall-j  produced,  and  a  Ihade  eter- 
nally proje£ied :  which  fuppofes  the  thing  in  queftion,  but  no  way  Ihews 
how  it  is  poffible.  All  thefe  examples  prepofteroufly  fuppofe  the  unef- 
fe5fed  eternity  of  matter  in  fome  circumftance  or  other,  in  order  to  fliew 
that  it  mjo-ht  have  had  an  efftofed  eternity,  fo  to  fpeak ;  which  is,  I  conceive^ 
to  fuppofe  one  abfurdity,  in  order  to  prove  another.  Befides,  they  change 
the  queftion  to  this,  Whether  God  be  a  free  Being,  or  a  necejfary  Agenty 
as  it  is  called ;  though  any  Being,  fo  far  as  it  is  determined  by  a  phy- 
fical  necejfuy,  is  rather  a  fatient  than  an  agent,  being  pafTive  from  that 
thing  which  impofes  the  necefTity.  To  make  their  comparifons  fuit  the- 
defign,  it  ought  to  follow,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God  to  create  matter,  as 
necelTarily  as  it  is  of  the  Sun  to  emit  light,  which  cannot  not  do  it. 

XVII.  But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  concerning  neceflity.  To  be 
determined  then  by  a  phyfical  necefljty  is  a  mark  of  a  dependent  nature  ;  as- 
here  in  the  fun,  or  opaque  hody  (o) :  and  the  dependence  is  upon  the  Being 
impofing  that  neceffity.  Now  to  extend  this  kind  of  neceflity  over  the  firfi 
and  fupreme  Being,  implies  juft  this  contradidlion.  That  there  is  fome  Being 
frior  to  the  frfi,  or  fuperior  to  the  Supreme.     This  Being  impofes  a  phy- 

(o)  Hei-e  this  queftion  hath  been  put,  "  Do  not  thofe  neceffary  effe<fts,  which  have  been 
«  afcribed  to  the  Sun  and  opaque  body,  arife  from  their  Nature  ?  And  why  is  it  more  a  mark 
"  of  dependence  in  them,  than  in  a  triangle  to  have  its  angles  equal  to  fuch  a  fum  ?"  But 
I  anfwer,  There  is  no  parity  between  the  two  inllances  adduced.  That  the  three  angles  o£ 
a  triangle  fliould  be  equal  to  two  right  angles  is  an  eternal  truth  which  obtains  by .  an  ab/o- 
hte  or  metaphyfical  neceflity,  and  doth  not  concern  any  thing  of  cxiftcnce  :  and  /rulf>  is  none 
of  thofe  things  that  can  become  dependent,  or  be  created,  or  made.  How  abfurd  would  it 
found  to  fpeak  of  creating  truth,  or  making  more  truth  sxifi  ?  The  fun  or  cpaqua  body  con- 
tiarily,  are  JiAftar.ca  exifting,  capable  at  lealt  of  being  made  or  created,  and  but  fimply  pof- 
fible in  idea,  not  abfolutely  or  eternally  neceflary.  Thus  they  cannot  be  other  than  depen^ 
dent.  That  a  hody  fliould  emit  light,  or  refleii  it,  rather  than  tranfmit  it,  is  a  pofitive  infti- 
turion  of  fome  Being  fo  ordering  it  j  and  therefore  a  mark  of  dependence,  as  i.  aJfert.  There 
would  be  no  propriety  in  faying  A  mathematical  truth  is  a  defending  thing.  In  Ihort,  we  muA 
dillinguilh  between  ideas  that  were  eternally  and  neceffariJy  conncfted  in  an  infinite  Mind,  for 
thefe  make  eternal  and  abiblute  truths  ;  and  ideas  that  were  but  only  barely  compatible  in  it 
ceraally,  which  conlUtute  the  natures  of  all  created  fubftances. 

fical 
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fical  necefllty  on  all  inanimate  things  in  nature :  that  is,  as  we  have  feen 
in  the  fecond  Se<5tion  above,  really  a5fs  upon  them  j  fo  that  the  adlion  v/hicli 
we  think  we  difcover  in  them,  is  his  immediate  aftion.  This  action  dif- 
covering  itfelf  feveral  ways  in  the  feveral  bodies  of  the  univerfe,  and  always 
uniformly  and  regularly,  is  termed  necejfit'j  in  them,  as  in  a  ftone  falling 
downward  ;  and  called,  with  refpedt  to  the  uniform  conflancy  of  it,  by 
Philofophers,  the  law  of  their  nature.  And  it  is  from  thefe  inllances  only, 
that  we  get  a  notion  of  phyfical  neceflity  ;  which  I  wifli  might  be  attended 
to.  But  men  getting  the  firft  notion  of  it  thus,  and  then  extending  it 
over  the  fupreme  Being  himfelf,  proceeded  contradiftorily,  imagining  there 
was  ftill  fome  fupcrior  nature  above  the  Supreme  :  which  was  to  make  a 
chimera,  a  contradiftory  creature  of  the  fancy,  the  fupreme,  or  rather  fu- 
fremeft  Caufe {p). 

XVIII. 

(p)  When  Cynifius  confutes  "Jupiter  In  Luciau,  and  makes  him "  a  Drudge  to  fate,  iniifting 
that  fate  performs  all,  he  adds  thefe  remarkable  words :  'OiJ"  tiS'i  tv,'  Ufox(fiiti)\i  niAuini;  m, 
fi's  ««»  atiT*  ETpecTTW  oi  y«f  olftiai  JiinecTw  kVJ  aurcui  in  ruTi  fiioiftm;  ci?iXx^at  xa>  (JuiTctTfi^xi  t« 
rSt  f|  «'pz^«  Jls|a»T«>  TTifi  ««>«.  This  wonderfiilly  expofes  a  chimerical  neceflity,  and  ihews 
the  abfurdity  of  our  prejudice,  though  contrary  to  the  Jut/xrs  dejign.  Jupiter  is  a  farje  to 
the  Dejlinies :  the  Dcjiifiies  themfelves  can  change  nothing  in  thofe  decrees  that  were  originally 
tftablijhed  about  every  thing.  What  Being  was  it  then  which  ellablifhed  thefe  unalterable  decrees  ? 
That  indeed  is  the  fecret.  It  is  an  empty  and  unfupported  necejjtty  ;  fomething  which  is  tm- 
thing,  which  tyrannizes  over  all  things.  Let  an  Jdmirer  of  fatal  necejjity  folve  this 
Ktddle. 

This  argument  will  perhaps  force  him  to  fay,  that  this  fatal  neceflity  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  fupreme  Being  himfelf,  without  running  higher  for  it  :  and,  I  think,  this  is  what  the 
modern  Scepticks  generally  hint  at  now,  and  mean,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  fpeak  out. 
But  let  them  explain  why  there  fliould  be  a  necejpty  of  imperfeaim  in  a  neceflarily  exifting  Be- 
ing, that  is,  in  the  perfedleft  Being  ?  To  admit  of  a  mixture  of  peifedion  and  imperfeftion, 
and  then  to  aflign  the  limits  of  each,  will  confound  all  their  philofophy.  There  is  certainly  a 
nece^ty  of  perfei^ion  in  Cuch  a.  Being:  and  to  fay  there  is  likewife  a  necejfity  of  imperfaion  in 
him,  is  to  fay  there  are  two  abfilute  oppofite  vecejjities  in  him,  which  would  deftroy  each  other  ; 
and  this  would  leave  no  neceflity  of  perfedlion  in  him  at  all.  This  looks  like  direft  Atlieifm : 
and  certainly  the  admitting  a  contrariety  and  oppofition  in  the  nature  of  the  fupreme  Being  will 
always  end  in  Atheifm.  As  I  argued  above  with  refpeft  to  exigence,  lb  I  may  argue  here. 
There  is  a  necejity  of  fime  perfedion  undoubtedly  ;  otherwife  there  would  have  been  a  necef- 
fity  of  univerfal  and  eternal  imperfeaim  ;  and  then  no  perfeSien  could  have  been  fo  mitch  as 
po0>le.  And  if  there  be  a  necefpty  of  any  perfeBion,  it  muft  be  a  necejfty  of  infinite  perfeaion ; 
becaufe  there  could  not  be  two  opppte  neceffities,  both  of  perfeftion,  "and  its  contrary  ;  and  b^- 
caufe  imperfefbon,  being  a  negation,  is  not  a  thing  of  which  necejjity  or  eternity  can  be  predicated 
of,  any  more  than  of  nothing.  Thus  a  neceflarily  exifting  Being  is  neccffarily  infinitely  p'rfcil. 
Let  u£  coriider  how  aaing  by  a  fhyfical  necflfity  agrees  with  this.  To  aft  by  a  phyfical  ne- 
!i."^.  A  a  ft  2  ceflitv 
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XVIII.  On  the  other  hand,  to  call  this  necefTity  of  creating  matter,  a 
moral  Mceffiiy.,  fuch,  to  wit,  as  determines  the  Jgent  to  aft,  from  tlie  con- 
fideration  of  what  is  wifeft  and  beft  to  be  done,  fuppofes  that  they  who 
affirm  God  to  have  been  under  this  neceflity,  can  afllgn  the  wife  confide- 
ration  which  determined  him  to  produce  this  eternal  effe<5t ;  can  ajjignx.\\t 
reafon,  I  L\y  ;  otherwife  the  alTertion  muft  turn  to  fuppofition  only  and 
cotijeolure :   befidcs,    it   is  unphilofophical  to  fuppofe  that  moraL  neceflity 

ceffity  implies  a  phfical  impotence  of  ailing  otherwife;  for  if  God  had  a  phyiical  power  to 
a£l  otherwife,  he  could  only  be  under  a  mora/  -necejfuy  of  afting  as  he  doth,  of  creating  mat- 
ter, or  doing  any  other  aftion.  Now  this  fhyftcal  impotence  wjll  run  through  e-vety  part  of  the 
contrivance  of  the  material  world ;  if  it  be  not  abfurd  to  fpeak  of  contri'uance  on  this  hypothefis, 
but  rather  proper  to  call  it  a  fatal  and  neceffary  confiitution.  For  example,  God  could  not  have 
made  the  earth  to  turn  round  on  its  axis  in  a  Jhorter  or  longer  time  than  it  doth  ;  eiFedling 
the  prefent  motion  by  a  phyfical  neceflity,  i.  e.  wanting  power  to  have  done  otherwife  ;  and 
the  length  of  our  »»;5;.97)/*(fii»  muft  be  a  thing  as  necefEry  and  immutable  as  the  truth  of  any 
one  of  Euchd'%  propoftions .  This  the  Fatalifts  cannot  get  over.  He  could  not  have  created  one 
atom  more  or  Icfs  of  matter  than  he  hath  done;  this  proceeding  likewife  froiii  a  neceflity  of  na- 
ture :  unlefs  it  fhould  be  faid,  as  above,  that  he  creates  it  conllantly  from  this  neceflity,  not 
having  power  to  abftain.  He  could  not  have  given  any  atom  another  degree  of  'velocity,  nor  al- 
tered the  direaion  if  its  motion  in  the  leaft.  Ever)'  thing  in  nature  is  an  example  of  this.  Sup- 
pofing  the  number  of  hairs  on  a  man's  head  to  be  »,  he  could  not  have  caufed  that  tliis  number 
ihould  be  nJLi,  or  n — i.  The  refult  of  all  is.  It  flioifld  imply  -^phyfical  contradiction,  that 
any  thing  in  nature  fliould  have  been  otherwife  than  it  is  ;  iince  the  grcafejl  porwtr  pojjible  was  not 
able  toeffeft  any  trie  leall  deviation  ;  and  that  is  again.  Every  thiijg  is  as  it  is,  by  a  natural, 
inevitable  fate.  '  This  is  the  conc.ufion  as  fair  as  1  am  able  to  draw  it.  Now  if  this  be  fo, 
why  need  we  any  longer  own  a  nomi;ta'.  Deity  ?  I  find  no  difference  bervveen  this  and  the  ranhjl 
Atheijm.  Here  is  a  fatal  neccjfity  fuprcme,  and  the  Deity  ftill  the  Drudge  of  all-performing 
dejiim.  What  is  it  to  us  whether  things  fall  out  by  blind  chance,  or  come  to  pafs  by  rigid, 
viialterable  fate  ?  If  what  goes  under  the  name  of  the  perfefteif  Being  can  have  no  liberty,  we 
can  have  none.      On  either   icheme  we   have  nothing  to  hope  or  Jiar.  Compare   iliis    now 

with  that  kind  of  neceflity  which  I  juft  now  fhewed  mull  belong  to  an  infinitely  pcrfeft  Being. 
Hence  let  it  be  obferved,  that  to-  gii-e  the  Deity  power  witliout  liberty,  is  to  take  away  every 
reafon  we  can  have  to  own  him,  or  to  wifh  that  he  were  :  fuch  a  Deity  ferves  the  Atheill's  turn 
as  well  as  chance  itfe'.f.  But  let  it  be  remarked  here,  that  this  fcheme  of  makijig  the  Deity 
aft  by  a  phyfical  neceflity  is  repugnant  to  itfelfl  For  upon  this  hypothefis  it  would  be  con^ 
tradiftory  for  any  of  the  heavenly  Bodier,  to  move  with  a  lefs  degree  of  velocity  than  they 
do,  the  Deity  being  phyfically  impotent  to  effeft  this  :  and  yet  even  tlxis  is  a  contradiction, 
that  a  Being  who  is  able  to  do  more,  fhould  not  have  the  phyfical  power  to  do  that 
which  is  lefs.  As  if  it  were  faid,  a  man  who  hath  ftrength  to  raife  a  certain  weight,  would 
not  be  able  to  lift  the  half  of  it.  So  much  is  the  Deity  but  a  name  for  fkul  neceflity  upon 
this  fcheme  .' 
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can  determine  an  Agent  to  do  what  we  muft  look  upon  as  a  phyfical  con- 
tradidlion,  unlefs  we  could  form  a  confiflent  idea  of  an  eternal  a5'wn  hav- 
ing both  beginning  and  end.  The  only  moral  motive  which,  I  think,  can 
be-alkdgedj  why  God  fliould  have  created  the  world  from  eternity  is, 
that  he  inight  have  communicated  happinefs  and  perfe£}ion  to  rational  creatures 
as  foon  as' pojjible.  But  we  cannot  conceive  even  this,  without  allowing 
him  a  priority  of  time,  or  to  have  been  pre-exiftent  to  his  own  effefts. 
And  if  we  allow  him  a  priority^  that  by  itfelf  cannot  be  lefs  than  an  eter- 
miy  :  otherwife  two  limited  periods  muft  make  up  his  eternity.  Not  to 
mention  that,  if  we  may  fpeak  of  the  reafonabicnefs  of  an  earlier  or  later 
exiftence,  creatures  that  were  to  enjoy  an  eternity  of  exiftence  ct  parte  pojt, 
as  it  is  called,  have  no  reafon  to  complain  that  they  were  not  fooner  cre- 
ated. Mathematicians  allow  that  lines  infinite  or  endlefs  one  way,  are  equal, 
whatever  diiference  there  may  be  on  their  finite  extremes  5  and  this  fup- 
pofition  agrees  with  the  exadlnefs  of  demonftration  :  and  we  find  Lucre- 
tius on  his  fcheme,  comforting  thofe  who  are  to  die  firft,  by  telling 
them  that  the  eternity  of  non-exiftence  which  they  have  before  them,  will 
be  no  longer  than  theirs  who  are  to  be  born  ages  after.  And  this  is  ap- 
plicable the  other  way.  They  who  are  born  lateft,  have  ftill  an  eternal 
duration  before  them.  Befides  .that  fuch  creatures  before  th-^y  exift  can 
complain  of  nothing,  fince  they  are  not  in  the  predicament  of  Being  :  a 
non-ens  is  capable  neither  of  good  or  bad  treatment.  At  this  rate  we  might 
complain  that  we  were  not  all  born  at  once,  nay  that  we  were  not  all 
eternal,  as  eternal  as  God,  felfexiflent.  What  abfurdities  may  we  not  in- 
fift  on,  if  we  allow  ourfelves  to  proceed  in  this  manner  f^j .?  Upon  the 
whole  then,  reafon  neither  admits  of  matter's  being  eternally  created,  nor 

can 

•  (q)  Men  who  afTcfk  the  height  oX  frec-thinhing,  and  know  not  what  it  is,  are  even  capable 
of  entering  fuch  complaints  as  thefe  here  mentioned,  in  order  to  fhew  that  the  conftitution  of 
things' 'is  wrong  "  Can  any  hounifs  be  Jet  to  defire  (fays  one)  j  may  not  I  wiih  to  be  as  luife, 
"  2.i ptmioful,  as  happy,  as  any  Being  elie  is  j  hjimtefy  perfect?  Why  am  I  made  capable  of 
"  defii-ing  what  I  am  not  capable  of  attaining  ?  "  Free-thinking  is  certainly  a  good  thing  if  it 
be  rational :  but  if  it  exceed  the  bounds  of  reaibn,  it  of  courfe  becomes  abjurd  thinking.  If  one 
would  put  the  Queftion,  May  noi  I  dfjire  nuhat  is  abfurd,  a  contradiHion  ?  He  would  fee  what 
anfwer  it  required;  namely,  that  he  ihouid  defire  to  be  ratiunal  in  the  firll  place.  That  all 
Beinga  Ihoald  be  equally  powerfol,  happy,  perfeft,  is  the  wildell  abfurdity.  The  conftitution  of 
things  is  not  wrong,  but  fuch  defire  foolilh  and  inconfillent.  We  cannot  help,  it  is  true,  de- 
firing  to  be  as  happy  as  poffible :  but  our  chief  defire  in  order  to  this  Ihould  be.  That  things 
may  haiic  beenconfii'.u.ed  by  i7ifimte  ivijdom  and  goodnefs.  And  if  ib,  our  wilhts  are  prevented.  Man 
will  certainly  be  as  happy  as  poffibility  and  reafon  can  permit.  Would  he  have  reafon  to  give  way, 
2  oT 
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can  either  phyficd  or  moral  neceffit^  be  alledged  why  it  (hould  be  fo  ;  and 
an  eternal  effeft,  though  now  become  a  fhilofophical  term,  will  neverthelefs 
be  an  eternal  contradidion  (?}, 

XIX.  Having 

or  impeffilility  to  take  place,  to  gratify  his  abfurdity  ?  Since  free-thinking  came  to  be  in  vogue, 
we  run  to  it  from  a  raiftaken  conceit,  as  if  it  were  to  free  us  from  all  reji mint,  a  permijjion 
ta  talk  I'uentkufly  ofet'irj  thing.  But  on  the  contrary,  //  ties  us  dotun  to  the  fiveritj  of  eternal reafon. 
To  be  free  from  reafon  is  the  greateil  fai)ery,  which  we  ignorantly  affeft.  It  is  not  free-think- 
ing to  pall  dcwn  fvcry  thing,  and  buiU  up  nothing.  That  would  be  making  War  upon  all  the  pritt- 
ciples  of  adlion  and  reafon  itfelf. 

(r)  Mr.  Lcibniix  has  contended  that  God  could  not  have  created  the  material  world  h/s  than 
Jnfinite,  not  having  a  fufficient  reafon  to  determine  in  what  part  of  infinite  Space  a  finite  mafs 
cf  matter  was  to  be  placed.  But  upon  the  fame  account  it  might  be  contended,  that  he  could 
not  have  made  it  other  than  eternal,  not  having  a  fufficient  reafon  to  determine  in  what  pe- 
riod of  eternity,  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  it  was  to  commence.  And  then  we  have  an  eternal  as 
well  as  infinite  creation,  from  the  force  of  this  principle ;  which  is  a  contradiftion  in  terms^ 
if  by  creation  be  meant  a  thing's  getting  exiftence  which  had  it  not  before  ;  and  if  it  always 
had  exiftence  it  could  not  be  created.  Examples  of  this  fort  are  numberlefs  :  Of  twofimilar^ 
equal  and  folid  particles  of  matter,  and  Dr.  Clarke  fhews  there  muft  be  numberlefs  fuch  parti- 
ticles,  unlefs  we  will  fay  that  matter  is  all  pores  without  any  folidity  in  it  ;  of  any  two  of 
thefe,  I  fay,  God  could  not  have  placed  the  one  in  any  pofuion,  or  in  any  particular  Body, 
rather  than  the  other,  not  having  a  reafon  to  determine  the  preference.  Again,  fmce  all  might 
have  been  adjufted  after  the  fame  manner  as  at  prefent,  if  the  heavenly  bodies  had  moved  from 
eaft  to  weft,  inftead  of  moving  from  weft  to  eaft ;  it  follows,  that  God  could  not  have  made 
them  move  either  way,  not  having  a  fufficient  reafon  to  determine  which  of  the  ways.  Thus, 
according  to  this  principle,  God  could  not  have  made  the  world  at  all,  nor  the  leaft  thing  in 
it ;  for  luch  reafons  will  hinder  every  thing  ;  and  this  moral  necejftty  extended  be^'ond  its  bounds 
into  barely  phyfical  circumftanccs,  ties  down  the  power  of  the  Deity  more  rigidly  thm  fatal  necej/ily 
itfelf  If  it  be  aflced.  Doth  ever  God  aH  then  nvithout  a  fufficient  reafon  for  the  aition,  and  a  ix.'ife 
view?  I  anfwer,  he  doth  not  :  but  the  fufficient  reafon  of  aSiion  is  talcen  from  the  nature  of 
the  whole  effedt,  the  ufe  and  defigii  of  it  ;  not  from  phyiical  circumftances  in  tlierafelves  in- 
different. God  had  the  Tnoji  fufficient  reafon,  and  the  wifeft  defigiis  to  anfwer  in  creating  the 
world,  which  are  not,  cannot  be  fruftrated,  by  there  being  one  atom  more  or  lefs  of  matter  in 
it,  bv  its  being  created  a  minute  fooner  or  later,  by  its  exifting  'in  the  prefent  portion  of 
Space  rather  than  another  ;  and  we  grofly  mifplace  the  fufSciency  of  the  reafon,  when  we 
lodo«  it  in  the  indifference  of  phyfical  things  ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  no  better  than  to  make  3 
flave  of  tlie  Deity  to  deny  his  power  to  accomplifh  an  end,  becaufc  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  by  which  it  might  be  equally  well  effected.  If  it  fhould  be  faid,  "  We  are  not  to  fup- 
"  pofe  fuch  i-diffvrence  even  in  phyfical  circumftaiues ;  nor  therefore  that  God  could  have  made 
"  the  leaft  iiariattvn  in  thefe,  without  a  fufficient  reafon  to  determine  him  >.  "  I  anfwer,  Mr; 
teibiiK  himfelf  fuppofes  fuch  indifference,  when  he  afferts,  that  there  was  no  reafon  why 
God  might  not  have  placed  a  finite  quantity  of  matter  as  well  in  one  part  of  infinite  Space 
as  another.  Bcfides,  reafon  forces  us  to  make  this  fuppofition.  Every  infinitely  little  variation 
of  phyfical  circumftances  could  not  in  the  nature  of  tilings  have  had  a  different  fufficient  rea- 
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XIX.  Having  fliewn  that  matter  is  not  eternal  in  any  fenfe,  one  is  na- 
turally led  to  obferve,  that  the  great  and  only  objedlion  againft  its  having 
been  created,  is  the  old  maxim.  From  nothing  nothing  can  be  froduced,  nor 
can  any  thing  return  to  nothing.  But  this  is  of  no  force,  when  aflerted  in 
oppofition  to  the  efficiency  of  infinite  power  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  (hewn 
that  the  creation  of  niatter  implies  a  contradidion,  which  cannot  be  done- 
For  how  can  it  be  Ihewn  that  creation  ex  nihilo  by  infinite  fower  is  a  con- 

/3»  to  determine  it.  Let  us  remember  that  extenpon  is  infinitely  diiAfihle,  in  which  fingle  re- 
fpeft  there  will  arife  an  infinite  nvunber  of  infinitely  little  variations  in  producing  the  meaa- 
eft  phyfical  effeft,  every  one  of  which  muft  neverthelefs  have  been  determined  by  a  feparate 
fufficicnt  reafon  ;  for  if  any  two  of  fuch  infinitely  fmall  variations  had  been  without  their  de- 
termining reafons,  an  indifference  would  have  flood  in  the  way,  and  the  effeft  have  been  ftopt 
for  ever.  Ex.  gr.  God  muft  have  had  millions  of  differerent  reafons  to  determine  whether  the 
annual  orbit  of  the  earth  fhould  have  been  half  an  inch  larger  or  lefs  than  what  it  is  ;  for  there 
are  millions  of  variations  between  thefe  extremes ;  nay,  to  determine  whether  one  fingle  hair 
of  a  man's  head  fhould  have  been  half  an  inch  longer  or  (horter,  for,  even  this  comes  not  to 
pafs  without  his  immediate  power.  And  the  fame  is  to  be  faid  of  the  dt-vijibility  of  time, 
•variability  of  the  celerity  of  motion,  of  its  direHion,  with  other  numberlefs  particulars. 

Now  to 'apply  this  to  the  prefent  argument;  Since  any  affignable  portion  of  time,  a  minute, 
nj.  p.  is  as  iniinitely  divifible  as  extenfion,  fuppofmg  there  was  a  fufficient  reafon  determining 
the  commencen»ent  of  matter  to  a  certain  hour,  najr  to  a  minute  of  that  hour,  Hill  God 
wanted  an  infinite  number  of  other  determining  reafons  whether  it  Ihould  commsnce  at  one 
rather  than  anoth;r  of  thefe  iniinitely  little  tempufcula.  For  if  the  reafons  for  any  fwa  had 
coincided  thefe  t\vo  would  have  been  indilTertnt,  to  the  raining  of  tliis  fcheme  ;  or  elfe  the 
equilibrium  whether  creation  Ihould  have  commenced  the  millionth  part  of  a  minute  fooner  or 
later,  muft  have  kept  God  in  eternal  fufpence,  and  made  the  e.xiftence  of  his  rational  creation 
impoffible !  Thus,  as  I  faid,  this  fcheme  makes  the  reafonablenefs,  the  wildom,  and  the  good- 
nels  of  God  in  all  his  works  depend  on  the  determining  the  indifference  of  phyfical  circum- 
ftances,  abfurdly;  and  fetters  his  power  even  more  rigidly  than  fioical  fate.  It  makes  him 
(abfit  blafphemia)  the.  Jfs  bctixeen  the  twco  bundles  of  hay,  or  the  needle  betnueen  the  tivo  load- 
fiones.  What  pleafure  can  men  take  in  endeavouring  to  Ihew  that  both  God  and  themfelves 
are  fla'ves  !  For  this  new-invented  neceffity  extended  over  man  deprives  him  not  only  of  feLf- 
inotion  but  the  power  of  willing;  of  which  in  another  place. 

We  are  to  fay  tlien,'  tliat  God  hath  a  wife  end  in  producing  every  effeft  ;  but  that  his 
own  will  is  fufficient  to  determine  him  which  of  two  or  more  indifierent  means  he  Ihall  ufe 
in  producing  it.  Andfmce  we  fee  that  a  world  is  really  created,  we  muft  fay  this;  unlefs  men 
will  run  back  xa  fatal  neceffity  for  determining  the  indifierence  of  phyfical  circumftances,  and  incur 
the  abfurdities  Ihevvn  in  the-hft-NDte. 

From  this  reafoning  it  follows.  That  liberty  confifts  not  only  in  aJting  according  to  mornl  mo- 
ii-ves  ixhere  they  are ;  but  in  felf-determinatioa  by  the  fmner  of  tbt  tDtll,  where  drcumjhmces  art 
indifferent  ;  and  that  in  the  Deity  himfelf. 
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tradiiflion,  unlefs  by  denying  fuch  power  altogether  ?     And    fince  infinite 
power  implies    no  contradiftion,    it  miift  at  leall  be  pojfible :   and  if  it  be 
polTible  it  muft  be  more,  viz.  necej/ary,  fince  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
frodiiced  by  any  Being,  which  produdtion  we  muft  fuppofe  when  wc  fay,  a  thing 
is  pojjible;  a  thing  poflible  to  m  Being  is  impoDlble.     And  I  have  fhewn 
elfewhcre  (fee  fed:.  4.)  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  any  fo'-^er  {finite  or 
infinite)  fliould  be  only  cafual,  or  accidental  in  nature  (/).     As  to  the  maxim 
itfelf;    men  indeed  obferving   that  in  the  natural  generation  and  corruption 
of  bodies,  there  was  not  any  produHion  of  neia  matter,    nor  defiru5Jion  of 
old,  but  only  a  change  of  the  fenfible  qualities  or  accidents,    arifing   from 
a  chano-e  oi  figure,  pofition,   &'c.    fettled  this   into  a  maxim   in    that  cafe. 
That' from  nothing  nothing  could  arife,  nor  any  thing  return   to  nothing  ; 
by    the    law   of  generation   and  corruption,    that  now  obtains.      And   fo 
far  it  was  a  good  obfervation  certainly,    gathered  from  experience:    buc 
there  was  no  neceffary  connexion  between  the  ideas  in  it,  why  it  fhould  al- 
ways be  fo,  and  impoffible  to  be  otherwife,  (as  there  ought  to  have  been 
to   make  it  a  firjt  principle)  otherwife  men  needed  not  have  been  beholden 
to  experience  for  it,  as  they  were  (/),  but  would  neceflarily  have  feen  it, 
or  mioht  at  leaft    have  colledled  it  from    abftrafb  reafoning.      And  how 
could    men,    by    obferving   the    law    of  generation    and   corruption    that 
now  obtains,  coiled  that  it  was  impoffible  to  be  otherwife,  but  by  fup- 
pofing that  law  never  to  have  had  a  beginning,    nor  to   have  been  infiituted 
by  an  infinitely  zvife  and   powerful  Being,     but  the  effecfl   of  furd  necejifyy 
predominating  in  all  things,  and  over  all  things ;    itfelf  nothing,  and  be- 
longing to  nothing,  as  Lucretius,  the  great  Abettor  of  this  principle,  did, 
who  notwithftanding  of  his  other  principle,    chance,  is  forced  to  have   re- 
courfe  to  an  unfupported  neceffity  here  ?     Befides,  it  is   to  be  noticed   that 
this  maxim  is  not  demonftratively  certain  even  in  the  cafe  of  natural  ge- 

(s)  See  the  argument  in  the  Note  (q)  where  infnile  pcrfeahn  is  fhewn  necelTary. 
(t)  See  Lucretius  i:  arguments  for  this ;  after  abundance  of  other  examples  to  prove  that  no- 
thp'g   (an  t-ver  arife  from  iiothitig,  or   be  reduced  to  nothing,  he  fays, 
Pojlrenio,  fereunt  inibres,  ubi  eos  pater  ather 
In  gremio  matris  te^rgi  prtscipita'vit. 
At  nitidis  fnrgunt  fruges,  ram'ique  'virefcunt 
Arhoribus  :  crefcunt  ipfes,  feetiique  gravantur  .^^^^—^m 
And  at  laft  he  concludes,         . 

Havd  igiticr  penitus  pertunt  qtiaciinque  I'iJcntur  ; 

Quar.do  aliud  ex  alio  reficit  v.atura:  nee  ullam  ,        . 

T.tm  gigni  patitur,  nUl  morte  adjutam  aliend.  Lib.  i.  \'ier.  250. 
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•fWation  and  corruption.  The  thing  fecms  to  be  true  and  reafonable  ;  but 
the  means  of  obferving  fail  men  before  tliey  come  to  the  fuhtiltj  of  71a- 
ture's  -JL-ork,  and  the  frji  principles  of  body  in  thefe  operations:  and  after 
that,  all  the  experiments  men  can  make,  and  all  tlieir  obfervations,  will 
never  amount  to  demonftrative  certainty.  What  arguments  could  .1  man 
oppofe  to  one  who  denied  the  maxim  to  hold  even  in  geueralion  and  cor- 
ruption ?  None  furely  but  making  him  obferve  the  itiflances  of  generation^ 
■  and  corruption  iliemfelves  :  which  fliews  the  truth  of  what  I  here  affirm. 
It  is  true,  we  fay  God  and  Nature  do  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  tliis  is  nipft 
certain  :  but  the  queftion  recurs,  What  is  vain  to  be  done  ?  Eafe  and 
difficulty  witli  refpedt  to  us  are  not  applicable  10  infinity  of  power  {u) :  and 
in  this  lafl  axiom  infinity  of  power  is  fuppofed.  If  then,  even  in  the  cafe 
of  generation  and  corruption,  this  maxim  falls  fiiort  of  the  felf  evidence 
of  an  axiom,  or  intuitive  truth,  how  can  it  be  oppofed  to  the  pofllbility  of 
creation  by  infinite  power  ?  Or  where  is  the  force  of  it  compelling  men 
to  afferC  that  brute-matter,  a  thing  entirely  of  a  pafTive  nature,  by  their 
own  conception  of  it,  (hould  be  felf-exittenc  .' 

(u)  We  may  obferve  in  die  nvorks  of  nature  [an  apparent]  frugality  of  mans  indeed ;  but  a 
great  profufenefs  and  magnificence  of  materials.  This  we  fee  in  the  exuberancy  of /^^a' an- 
nually produced  from  ever  plant  and  vegetable  :  there  is  a  great  deal  allowed  for  ivafle,  fo 
to  fpeak.  But  pardon  me,  if  I  fliould  endeavour  to  corred  the  iirft  part  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  which  regards  the  frugality  of  the  means  in  producing  any  natural  effed.  We  underitand 
this,  as  i{  fmall  po'wer  was  applied,  to  bring  to  pafs  the  greateft  things,  which  is  altogethee 
wrong.  The  power  of  the  Deity  himfelf  is  every  where  applied,  in  the  minuteft  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  bringing  to  pafs  things  to  us  the  moft  contemptible.  How  can  this  be  a 
frugality  of  means  ?  There  is  indeed  an  admirable  Simplicity  in  the  metkoJ,  and  an  uniform 
laiu  obferved  in  the  produdion  of  the  fe\-eral  kinds  of  plants  and  animals,  as  much  as  is 
confiftent  with  the  variety  of  the  fpecies.  This  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  think  of  the 
luifdom  of  this  Being.  The  method  is  varied  by  imperceptible  degrees  through  all  the  tribes 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  and  oppofite  extiemes  are  thus  joined  bv  gentle  and 
eafy  tranfitions.  Even  here  then  there  is  a  richnefs,  a  projvfcnefs  of  invention  aiid  contrivance. 
And  the  fame  efficacious  Power  is  e-very  ivhere  exhibited,  to  teach  us  what  we  are  to  thinj-  of 
him  in  this  refpeft  of  his  Omnipotence.  It  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  great  things  arc  brought 
to  pafs  by  fmall  power,  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  ikpendous  power  is  manifeded  in  tlie  moft 
ordinary  appearance  of  nature.  This  the  excellent  Sorelli  firft  obfen'ed  in  animal  motion  ;  and  ' 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Hales,  by  a  courfe  of  happy  experiments,  hath  fhewn  the  fame  in  the  force 
of  the  afcending  fop  in  vegetables.  And  fmce  all  is  performed  by  the  immediate  power  of 
the  Deity  ;  the  means,  the  method,  the  materials,  in  every  produflion  of  nature  declare  hinj 
10  be  infinite  in  po^er,  in-imnvkdge,  in  gsodnefs. 

B  b  b  XX.  Lucretius 


27©  ^hai  matter  is  not  eternal  and  uncaufed^ 

XX.  Lucretius  makes  this  \\\s  frjl  principle,  and  the  ground  'vcork  or  his 
whole  book  (v) :  but  his  reafoning  upon  it  is  loofe  and  frivolous.  He 
argues  fr6m  generation  and  corntpion-,  to  the  firji  produBion  of  matter  ;  as 
if  the  firjl  formation  of  the  material  world,  and  the  creation  of  matter^  were 
to  be  accounted  for  h-^  the  fame  mechanical  laws  that  now  obtain  in  ir, 
as  it  is  formed  ;  telling  us  if  natural  bodies  rofe  fpontaneotifl'j  cut  of  nothing, 
(as  if  ever  men  had  luppofed  this  without  a  divine  potver)  we  fhould  fee 
men  fpring  cut  of  the  fea,  fifhes  Pind  birds  from  the  earth,  and  herds  of  cattle 
kirj}  oat  of  the  ckuds  («) :  r.nd  thence  infers,  that  matter  could  not  at  all 

have 

(<v)  Pr'mcipium  hinc  cujui  nobis  exordia  fumct 

Kulla?n  rem  e  tiihilo  gigni  divinitus  uKquam.         Lib.  I.  ver.  150. 
And   this   principle   he  propofes    as   an    excellent  remedy    againil    the  fear   of  any   fupcrior 

power. 

Quippe  ila  JbrmiJo  nortaleis   continet  omnsis, 

^tiocl  mult  a    hi   t  err  is  fieri  ceeloque    tacnlur, 

'Quorum  opcrunt  can  fas  nulla    ratione  •vidcrc 

PoJJ'unt,  ac  fieri   divino  Numine  rentur. 

^uas  oh  res,  ubi  'viderimas  ml  fojji  crcari 

De  t:il:ilo ;  turn,  quod  fequitur,  jam  rellius  iiide 

Profpicicmus,  isf  ui:de  queat  res  qurcque  creari, 

Et  qu'  qiuejue  modo  Jkurt;  opera  fine  Diviint.  Ibid. 

(x)  Nam  Ji  de  nihilo  Jierent ;  ex  omnihti   rebus 

Oin/ie  genus  nafci  poffet  :  nil  femirie  egeret. 

E  fxare  primum  homin's,  e  terra  poj'et  orrri 

Squammigerum  genus,  l^  fmliieres  :  erumpere  ccclo 

Armenia,  atque  alice  pecudes :  gemts  omiie  ferarum 

Incerto  parlu  eulta,  ac  de/erta   tenerent  : 

Ncc  frutius  iidem  arhortbus  anpai'e  'filerenty^ 

Sed  mutarentur:  ferre  omnes^oniiiia  p'J/int,  iffc.  Ibid. 

Here  he  jirft  excludes  ail  divine  pnwer,  and.^hien  fnppofcs,  if  creation  ex  inhilo  were  poffible,  tiiiigt 
tUght  tojiart  up  out  cf  H0tli»3e\<iTy  Day:  Hppiakes  the  grtatelt  inftances  of  government  and  /»per- 
inlendence,  -viz.  the  regular  oSJervaticK  ai  xhe  fe^ind  fpedes  in  natural  produdions,  fo  many  argument! 
againft  a'/uperiKtexdeme,  and  by  a  Rxun^epiece  cflogieli  afcribes  all  to  a  negrai-ue  ejicieut.  If  any  mo- 
dern Seeptici  ftiould  not  have  had  kiliire  tq  confider  dip  reafons  upon  which  he  rejcfts  the 
Deily  and  his  fuperintendence  in  ilaturoi  chefe  are  tiie  ^rca!  principles,  zxs.Cs.  b a jh  of  his  belis.'", 
ts&fair  as  I  am  able  to  reprefent  them ;  .^nd  MI  may  have  made  a  oiiftaJie  in.idvertcntly,  I 
have  cited  the  O/v^iW.  .1  fliall  only ,  p)e«jorr  aiiotL^cr  argument  for  the  eternity  of  matter, 
which  is,  "That,  if  it  liad  not  been  eternal,  aR  things  would- Isng  ago  h^-.e  fallen  inta  mhing, 
and  iprung  up  again  out  of  nothing.^'' 

Prteterca,  nifi  maleries  aterna  fuijfet 

Antihac,  ad  r.ibiluT.  paiitut  iJ:  ^'cfie  rcdijcnt, 
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Jiave  been  created,  fhuffling  in  an  univerfiitiy  into  his  concUifion  from  very 
limited  premilTes  (31 ). 

De  nihilique  renata  forent,  qui^qo^q^  .■videa^tu. 

At  quoniam  fupra  docui  nil  pofie  creari 

De  nihilo,  l£c.  ^'e!■.  jii. 

(y)  Anfwers  to  metaphyfical  queftions  mijJl  be  urien,te!,tfiiijihg  ,to  die  griateft  part  of  ]^c..i- 
«lers,  and  periiaps  fcarce  intelligibie  to  any  but  thcfe  who  could  (tart  tlic  di^.culties : 
however,  I  fhall  venture  to  add  one  Note  more  of  tliis  kind  here,  as  in  a  place  that  will 
give  the  objeftion  contained  in  the  following  Queftion,  the  greatell  advantage.  I  had  no 
delign  to  enter  into  thefe  «/<•«•  dl/quijlth/is,  at  leoft  in  this  place  i '  but  a^s  '  a"  remarkable  difii- 
culty  hath  been  occafioned  by  what  I  have  advanced  againfl  eterr.al  itncazifej  matter  ;  if 'a 
rational  folution  can  be  offered,  perhaps  the  ground  of  ftarting  fuch  difficulties  may  for  the 
future  be  removed,  and  the  truth  more  readily  embraced.  The  queftion  is ;  "If  indiffrena  as 
"  to  the  manner  of  e.xiiling  is  inconfifient  witli  mceffary  exijhtce,  are  not  all  the  aflions  of 
"  a  neceflarily  exilHng  Being  what  may  be  confidered  as  the  manner  of  his  exiilence,  aM 
"  therefore /ftw^rt;;^  .?  "  This  Qaellioa  carries  the  gre.ateft  difficulty  with  it,  when  confidered 
with  refpeft  to  the  creiftion  of  the  Univerfe,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  the  eternity  of  God :  for  after  creation,  the  'zvori  of  Pro-vidcnce  commences,  and  the 
conftant  fuper-intendence  of  all  his  creatures,  which  feems  a  veiu  fcene  of  affairs  to  the  Deity: 
fo  that  we  mult  eirher  allow  Ibme  change  (with  relpedt  to  aftion)  in  him,  and  therefore  in 
the  manner  of  his  exiftence ;  or  if  otherwife,  his  aftions  muft  be  as  necefarf  as  the  manner 
of  his  exiftence ;  and  then  we  muft  admit  of  the  confequences  of  this  phyfical  neceiTit)-,  which 
leaves  him  a  Being  whom  we  need'  not  regard.  To  this  I  anfwer,  firft.  That  it  hath  beett 
ihewn  above,  to  fatisfadlion,  I  hope,  7/W  indijjennce  as  to  the  manner  of  exijie^ce  is  in- 
■confftent  'with  iiecejjity  of  exifence,  or  that  the  manner  of  neceJJ'ary  exijlence  is  itfelf  neceffaiy ; 
as  alfo,  that  the  atlions  of  the  Deity  cannot  proceed  from  a  phyfcql  necejfty  ;  that  would  only  make 
him  a  powerfiil,  but  furd  Being,  (/.  e.  having  power  witlibut  intelligence)  which  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  necejjity  cf  infnite  perfeSiion.  Now  thefe  Ati'a  points  being  proved  true  feparately,  and 
independent  of  each  other,  the  right  method  of  going  on  in  the  inveftigation  of  the  truth 
will  be,  to  draw  this  coroUaiy  from  them  joined  together.  That  thefe  actions  s>{  the  Deit>',  be- 
caxik  not  eternal,  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  manner  of  his  exiftence  ;  and  that,  though  flee, 
they  yet  produce  uo  change  in  the  manner  of  it.  An.l  if  I  had'  made  this  a  confequence  from 
thefe  two  points,-  every  one  muft  have  granted,  that  I  proceeded  accoixling  to  the  method  of  de- 
monftration,  and  that  therefore  the  concLfisn  itfelf  was  unexceptionable.  It  can  never  be  al- 
lowed, that  wliat  may  follow  as  a  confequence  li-om'  a  propofitidn'  proved,  '""may  be  made  an 
ishjeclion  againft  it.  Such  a  method  would  overturn  all  geometry.  Inftanccs  of  which  I  need 
not  give.  Dr.  Barrov:,  after  a  Theorem  of  Euclid  (16  El.  3.)  fays.  Ex  kic  propofitione  pdradoxa 
.conjeqiamtur,  t^  minibilia  bene  multa.  It  \vou'd  be  hard  to  make  one  of  thefe  tijondetfiil 
confequences  an  objeflion  againlt  the  demonftration  from  which  it  follows.'  This  "is  that  cafe, 
in  wnich  we  Icnow  certainly  that  a  thing  is,  but  know  not  the  manner  how  it  is  j  and  tli« 
prefent  point  is  an  inftance  of  it.  It  h  certain,  that  God  doth  not  aft  from  a  phyfical  hi. 
cejfity,  and  that  the  manner  of  his  exiAcnte!  is'iminutai/e ;  whence  it  follows  that -/zV  aSionj, 
though  free,  do  not  change   the  majta'er  of  his  exiferc^  :'  th.h,  I   fay,  is  certain;  but /if   mamUy 
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h<nv  it  is  exceeds  our  comprehenfion.  And  yet  (with  that  humilit)'  which  becomes  us  when 
we  fpeak  of  thii  infinite,  'wonderful,  adorable  Bcir.g)  we  may  go  a  little  farther  in  this  point,  srvl 
reafon   tlius. 

If  a  rational  mind  is  'very  finite,  as  ours  is,  it  can  have  but  one  objeS  under  view  at  once, 
or  one  particular  thing  under  the  confideration  of  the  iatelleft  at  a  time  ;  and  it  can  therefore 
'•Mill  but  one  thing  to  be  done  at  once.  This  we  can  eafily  conceive  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. But  if  the  nvind  be  lefi  limited,  or  perferter  in  kind,  which,  as  not  involving  contra- 
diiftion,  I  have  liberty  to  fuppofe,  it  will  be  able,  as  fuch,  to  have  tivo  objeds  under  the 
confideration  of  the  underftanding  at  once,  and  to  ivill  two  diflinft  things  to  be  performed  at 
once :  and  its  poiuer,  correlponding  to  its  other  perfeSliom,  will  be  able  to  perform  both  at 
once.  And,  without  mentioning  other  intermediate  degrees,  we  may  imagine  the  progreffion 
to  go  on.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  mind  to  become  at  laft  infinite,  or  all  limits  to  be  tak- 
en away  from  it,  it  mull  (as  fuch)  have  an  infinite  number  of  ohjeHs  under  the  intuition  of 
the  intelleft  at  once,  or  an  infinite  number  of  things  all  in  view  at  a  time;  and  this  by  the 
fame  kind  of  reafon  as  a  very  finite  mind  can  have  but  one;  and  be  able  .to  >tu/7/  an  infinite 
number  of  thino-s  all  to  be  done  at  once  :  and  its  pov:er  being  alfo  infinite,  or  without  limi- 
tation, it  will  be  able  to  perform  them  all  at  the  fame  time,  without  perplexity  or  difarder 
(inllances  of  which  I  hope  have  appeared,  when  the  'various,  indcfinenl,  unii:ctfal  aBion  of  an 
immaterial  Being  upon  all  the  parts  of  matter,  in  all  places,  and  at  ail  times,  was  Ihewn  to  be 
necelTary  to  fuppoit  the  material  world.)  This,  I  fay,  it  will  be  able  to  do  qua  infinite.  In- 
finite perfeftion  diredly  implies  this ;  and  it  would  be  abfurd  to  deny  it,  becaufe  we  camiot 
conceive  the  manner  of  it, 

Thii  firfi  Jlep  being  duly  weighed,  let  us  next  confider  this  Infinite  !Mind  as  necejjarily  ex- 
ifiing,  and  in  that  refpeft  it  mull  have  had  an  infinite  number  of  cbjeSs  under  the  view  of  the 
intelled,  not  only  once,  but  aliuays.  Neccffity  of  e.xiJtence  doth  not  limit  infinity  of  per- 
feftion,  but  fi?e'ws  that  infinity  neceJJ'ary  and  eternal.  It  would  not  be  having,  an  infinite  and 
necelTary  underftanding,  (i.  e.  a  necefiarily  infinite  underflanding)  to  be  able  to  comprehend  an  in- 
finity of  things  at  once,  and  far  a  little  only,  and  then  to  i<:ink  and  relax :  we  mull  own 
that  fuch  an  underftanding  mull  have  had  a  comprehenfion  of  infinite  things,  (i.  e.  an  infinite 
comprehenfion)  necefTarily  and  eternally.  Thus  then  a  necefiarily  infinite  intdleSl  muft  have  had 
all  objeils  necefTarily  and  eternally  in  view,  and  under  immediate  profped.  And  this  is  the 
main  point  gained.  This  is  infinite  kncvjkdge  !  And  fuch  a  Being  muft  have  had  infinite 
knowledge  by  a  phyfical,  or  natural  neccffity ;  even  thofe  ^vho  are  leaft  attentive  muft  fee  that 
the  ter.Tis  all  along  imply  it.  But  mark,,  Tliis  is  a  phyfical  necefp.ty  of  perfeBion,  as  it  ought  to 
be.  To  make  the  Being  free  here  would  be  to  make  it  imperfeSi  :  we  might  as  well  fay, 
free  to  e.\ifi  nccejfarily  or  not,  as  free  to  have  infinite  knowledge  or  not  to  ha\-e  it. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  that  this  Being  having  all  things  always  and  necefTx- 
lily  in  view,  muft  always  and  eternally  nx-nll  according  to  his  infinite  comprehenfion  of 
things  ;  that  is,  muft  I'jill  all  things  that  arc  adfeft  and  beft  to  be  done.  Ther£  Is  no  get- 
ting fice  of  this  confequence.  If  it  can  'will  at  all  it  muft  iiill  tliis  way.  To  be  capable  of 
knowing  ard  not  capable  of  'wi/ling  is  not  to  be  underftood  ;  and  to  be  capable  of  -•.dlling  o'ther- 
vvife  tlian  w!«t  is  ivikft  and  hcfi  conoadids  that  htiiuledge  which  is  infinite.  Irmnite  knowledge 
muft  direO;  the  ivill  without  error.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of  m0r.1l  necefiity,  and  that  is  really 
dl  freedom  ;  for  the  Being  is  not  determined  to  this  conftant  and  eternal  a£t  of  'Killing,  by  a 
fhyf.cal  energy  or  fo--u:er  conftantly  afting,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  the  eternal  aptitudes  and 
t.y:e!ah!cnefs  ^f  t/r.rgs  to  each  oti-cr ;  or  in  ether  word;,  from  tlie  intuition  of  the  eternal  re- 
lations 
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latiom  of  its  own  ideas,  which  are  the  archetypes  of  things.  Indeed  to  iw7/by  a  {.hyfical  necef- 
fity,  or  by  the  determination  and  impulfe  of  an  external  phyfical  caufe,  is,  when  nearly  conf.- 
dered,  a  direft  contradidlion ;  it  is  net  to  imll,  but  to  be  involuntarily  determined,  the  fame  as  to 
fay,  'to  ivill  ^whether  a  thitig  nvills  or  >wt,  or  to  nvi/l  againft  the  ivill.  Perhaps  it  may  be  faiJ, 
when  the  divine  nvill  is  determined  from  the  confideration  of  the  eternal  aptitudes  of  things,  it 
is  as  necefarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  phyf.cally  impelled,  if  that  were  pollible.  But  it  is 
unikilfiilnefs  to  fuppofe  this  an  objeaion.  The  great  principle  is  once  eftablilhed,  r^ix.  Tha:. 
the  diwne  ivill  is  determined  by  the  eternal  realon  and  aptitudes  of  things,  irnlead  of  being 
phyfically  impelled  :  and  after  that  the  mare  Jirong  and  nccejjary  this  determination  is,  the  more 
ferfea  the  Deity  mull  be  allowed  to  be.  It  is  this  that  makes  him  an  amiable,  an  adorable  Being, 
whofe  'Will  and  power  are  conllantly,  immutably,  determined  by  the  confideration  of  what  is 
it.-ifeft  and  be/},  inflead  of  a/W  Being  with  po.-u:er,  but  without  difcerning  or  reafon.  It  is  the 
beauty  of  this  neceffity  that  it  is  as  ilrong  z.%fate  itfelf,  witli  all  the  advantage  of  rcajln  and 
goodnefs.  This  eonftant  ail  of  'willing  proceeds  from  his  knowledge^  it  is  true  ;  but  as  proceed- 
ing from  knowledge,  it  is  to  he  coniiJered  as  determined  by  knowledge  ■„  and  knowledge  mull:  be 
confidered  as  having  a  priority  of  nature,  though  not  of  time.  Hence  the  wonderful  nature  oi 
the  divine  ivill,  that  it  is  both  immutable,  as  proceeding  from  a  neajjary  phyfical  perfedton ; 
and  yet  infinitely  rational,  as  being  the  iflue  of  infinite  and  true  knarwledge,  or  the  knowledge  of 
all  truth.  It  is  ftrange  to  fee  men  contend  that  the-  Deity  is  not  free,  becaufe  he  is  necejjarily 
rational,  immutably  good  and  waife  ;  when  a  man  is  allowed  Hill  dje  perfefter  Being,  the  more 
fixedly  and  conftantly  his  will  is  determined  by  reafon  and  truth.  Liberty,  as  I  have  faid 
before,  confifis  in  being  determined  by  moral  motives  (the  more  unerringly  and  conllantly  the 
better)'  in  oppofition  to  being  phyfically  impelled,  (which  indeed  takes  away  the  aft  of  willing, 
or  any  aft,  properly  fpeaking)  and  in  fielf-determination  by  the  power  of  the  will  amidft  the 
indifference  of  phyfical  circumllances.  And  let  it  be  here  remembered  that  all  this  follows, 
eafily  and  widiout  the  trouble  of  iuch  a  long  deduftion,  v/hen  once  it  is  Ihewn  that  there  is 
a  necefiTity  of  infinite  perfeaion,  that  is,  of  a  Being  infinitely  perfia,  which  appears  from  what  is 
faid  above  ;  for  fince  all  this  is  a  perfeaion,  it  mull  be  in  that  Being.  And  who,  though 
ever  fo-much  engaged  on  the  oppofite  fide,  will  venture  exprefly  to  fay  that  to  be  determined  by 
mcral  motives  is  not  a  perfeftion  ?  Or  to  be  filf-determimd  by  the  power  of  the  will,  where 
phyfical  circumllances  are  indifferent,  in  order  to  eifea  a  wife  and  good  purpofe,  is  not  a 
perfeftion  \ 

Bat  to  go  forward,  if  next  we  confider  the  aftions  of  this  Being  as  exerted  upon  his  aea- 
tures  in  confequence  of  this  eternal  aft  of  willing,  they  are  (as  in  confiequence  of  that)  guided 
by  the  abfolutely  greateft  council  and  lui/dom,  and  therefore  performed  in  the  fistefi  time,  man- 
ner,  circuniftances.  But  what  is  cliiefiy  to  the  prefent  purpofe  is,  that  though  vail  power  is  ex- 
erted, as  in  moving  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  inllancc,  yet  it  is  exerted  widiout  fi.ruggle,  effort 
or  contention  of  firength,  fo  to  fay.  Eafi  and  dffculty  are  not  apphcable  to  infinity  of  pozuer : 
they  are  the  marks  of  our  limitation,  but  vanilh  liere.  That  power  would  not  be  inijiite,  by 
which  one  thing  were  done  Jmoothly,  and  another  thing  with  rugged  labour  and  toil.  Let  him 
who  hath  the  term  {infinite  po'wcr'\  often  in  his  moutii,  confider  only  the  import  of  k.  % 
perform  is  equally  eafy  as  to  ivill  to  this  Being,  and  that  without  a  figure,  but  upon  tlie  foot  of 
reafon  and  argument.  All  this  is  itill  implied  in  neceffaiy  infinity  of  perfeaion.  And  this  ;;t  length 
will  Iw'p  us  to  conceive  that  even  the  anions  of  this  Being  no  more  change  the  manrer  of  his 
exillcnce  than  his  'willing  them,  there  being  no  emotion,  ftrefs  or  contention  m  pcribrming  tlie 
eifeft  that  might  occafion  an  alteration.     Not  can  they  be  confidered  as  the  manner   of  his  e>-».  , 
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illence ;    fmce  they  are  temporaiy,  fttaejji-ve  (as   in   the  motions  bf  matter)  and   ttot  nccrfury,  ai 
it  mull  be. 

We  ihall  better  conceive  this,  if  we  confider  ivhy,  and  h(nv,  our  manner  of  exijlence  is  con« 
Hantly  changed  j  and  this  particular  deferves  our  attention.  In  fltort,  this  happens  in  our  bo. 
dies  from  motion,  relative  Jituation,  and  a  conftant  flux  of  parts;  from  all  which  an  immaterial 
Beine  mull  be  free.  In  our  minds  the  manner  of  exigence  is  changed  from  a  coiflant  Jucccjp.on  if 
ideas  and  the  occurring  of  neiv  objeils,  tiei'j  dejires,  and  the  ivillhig  neiu  effeSls  to  be  produced. 
This  happens  from  the  finitenefs  of  our  minds,  li  we  have  any  compafs  of  thought,  knowledge, 
ideas  will,  it  muil  be  by  the  fucceffive  a-dmijjiot!  of  ne-jj  objeSis  into  the  mind.  In  an  Infimle 
Mind  it  is  quite  the  reverie  of  ti;is  :  all  things  mull  be  always  and  eternally  in  view,  whence 
no  ne^^v  ohjeil  of  defire  can  happen,  nor  therefore  change  in  the  imill  (which  is  the  great  fource 
of  the  change  of  the  manner  of  exillence  in  our  minds)  ;  and  though  the  aftions  are  performed 
in  time,  and  commenfurately  with  tJie  fuccejfi've  exifience  of  creatures,  yet^this  is  without 
thangc  of  thought,  motion,  or  any  kind'  of  alteration  :  it  is  without  calling  the  attention  from 
ether  things,  to  apply  it  to  that  thing  ;  or  calling  tlie  power  from  other  plates  to  apply  it  in  that 
place.  This  is  a  wonderful  fuperiority  of  nature ;  fo  far  above  our  way,  that  we  are  Uruck  with 
admiration  at  the  thought :  and  }'et  the  certainty  of  the  conclufion  will  make  one  contemplate  it 
with  pleafure. 

It  was  from  tlieie  confiderations  tlrat  Boctius  defines  the  eternity  of  God  to  be  'vi/tr  intermino' 
hilis  tola  fvrml  i3  perfiaa  pofjlffio  (De  confol.  phil.  lib.  5.  prof.  6.)  for  in  a.  neceJTarily  infinite:  in- 
tellecl  all  things  rault  be  aljcajs  and  niccfj'arily  prcfent;  from  necejfary  infinity  of  kno^uledge  all  the 
purpoles  of  wiidom  and  reafon  muil  be  nvillcd  by  one  indefencnt  a3:  no  new  objeiS  can  offer  to 
the  underllanding,  no  mutability  can  happen  therefore  to  the  tjoijl,  nor  therefore  can  there  be  any 
rifinz  or  falHn<r  of  pleafure  and  liappinefs.  And  tliis  is  indeed  interminabiHi  'vitee  tola  fimiil 
i^  pe>fc6la  poffcffio;  w^liich  coincides  with  this,  That  ihc  manner  of  ncceffury  exifience  is  itfelf 
necefi'ary,  and  nccefj'arily  the  beji.  £^od  (fays  this  Piiilofoplier)  ex  colLitiane  tempmalium  clariiis 
liquet ;  niun  quicijteid  'vi-vit  in  tempore,  id  preefcns  a  prrvtcrito  in  futurum  procedit :  rihilque  eft  in 
tempore  confiitutum,  qitod  toliim  'vitte  fitte  fpatiuin  pariter  pqffit  ampkai.  'I'his  is: undeniably  a 
mark  of  i.i.perfefiion  to  li-ve  hi  change,  to  lofe  f.-hal  is  paft,  to  '■j:a»t  lajbai  is  yet  to  come,  and 
to  place  infinite  happinefs  in  a  fucceffion  of  things,  though  all  pleafuit.  If  any  fias  were  good, 
why  iTiould  it  pals  ?  If  any  thing  will  be  pleaiimt,  wiiy  Ihould  it  not  be  preient .'  Why  Ihould 
it  be  liril  in  expeftation,  a  minute  in  enjoyment,  and  then  in  refle.xion  only  ?  This,  I  fay,  is 
plainly  a  mark  of  imperteclion ;  it  is  bur  own  Ibte;  and  therefore  to  be  denied  concerning  a 
Mind  inlmitely  pcrted.  ii  the  Roman  Coifiil  Jiad  gone  into  the  fceptical  w:ays  of  thinking  now 
faihionabie,  he  would  not  have  left  us  fuch  a  nobU,  luch  a.  pbilofophical,  fuch  ai}  exalted  idea  of  the 
Divine  -Mind.     See  here  i>>-.  QarkeV  Z)<'J?.wyj'»/?/.  Part  1.  Prop.  5. 

Lafdv,  To  obviate  the  main  thing  objected;  from  all  this  we  may  fee  that  when  God  created 
the  Univerle,  as  there  was  no  nenvthjed  of  knowledge  prelented  to  hh^/jnelleL'?,  nor  :.fzu  d,ftre  to 
his  luill,  fo  there  was  no  ««au  ./^iVw.'^  llaited  to  his  pnt:er;  fince,  as  was  above  (heivn,  to  perform 
mull  be  equally  eafy  to  neceliir)'  icfmity  of  power,  as  to  tuill  the  pertlrmance.  The  creation 
of  a  world,  tJie  fuperintendence  oi  h;s  own  worki,  the  methods  of  Pro\  jdence,  and  the  whole 
fcheme  of  procedure,  ei'peciaily  with  relpeit  to  rational  Being-s  were  no  nfMliies  to  him,  but 
what  he  hud  in  view,  familiar  (if  I  may  fo  lay)  from  etemt/.  Let  it  be  obferved  here  (left  I 
lliould  be  forced  to  make  unneceffary  repetition;)  what  I  fiave  ihcwn  above  to  be  the  import  of  a 
vecejjarily  infinite  inttlka.  In  a  word,  after  we  have  once  more  coniidered  that,  if  tjiere  be  a 
vcccfityfor  any  Being,  it  muft  be  for  infnile  Being ;  and   if  tliere  be  a  ncccffity  for  any  peifeiiion. 
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it  mui!  be  for  iafjiite  perfeSion  (it  cannot  be  for  infinite  diminifhed  by  any  quantity,  in  either  cafe)  : 
after  diis,  I  fay,  it  would  be  a  low,  unphilofophica!  prejudice  to  thiiiii  that  God  could  be  lonely 
and  without  entertainment,  before  the  exiilence  of -his  own  effefts,  or  put  to  any  difficulty  by  thenv 
after  they  exifted  ;  that  he  could  have  bettered  his  condition  by  them,  or  that  it  would  have  bcca 
worfe  without  them. 

I  cannot  end  this  Note,  though  already  too  long,  without  faying  fomething  of  the  ur.fiicceffl've 
exificncc  of  the  Deity,  or  of  his  unfi/ccej/i-ve  eternity.     This  is  an  extremely  metaphyseal  fpeculatioh, 
and  there  hath  been  much  controverfy  about  it.    What  we  nwy  fay  fafcly  in  it  will  alio  be  eafily  feen 
I  humbly  conceive,  from  what  goes  before.     There  is  certainly  bo  fucceiuon  of  ia^as,  def.res,  nvill 
in  the  Infinite  or  Neccffary  Mind;  and  therefore  no  change  or  mutability  iu  it.     This  follows  when 
it  is  Ihewn  that   the   manner  of  exiftence  of  a  neceflarily  e.Kilting  mind  rouft  be  itfelf  neceflary 
ahd  immutable,  of  which  I  have  givea  two  difFeVefiit  demooitrative  proofs  above  (N^  6  and  7.) 
Thus  there  is  really  no  aflual  fiiccefljon  m  the  manntr  of  Gati's  exifiaue,  that  is,  in  his  eternity, 
riay,  hot  after  ihe  e.N'illence  of  a  material  world.     The  changes  and    fucccfllons  that  then  happen' 
happen  to  fomcthingehenot  to- HIM.  .^nd  yet^fince  K'TAfitccefii-veotchangittgexifisnce  of  creatures  la 
co-exifting  with  the  unfiucofi've  s.ni.  immutable  cxiftaice  of  xhe  Ihity,  we  may  fee  that  tills  co  exifttnce 
might  have  been  ages  fooncr,  or  that  die  one  doth  n6t  exchide  k\<s  other,  nor  is  inconiiilent  with  it  but 
as  being  infinitely  greater,  comprehend?  it.     We  iee  in  another  cafe,  tiiat  though  all  ;r.«»//c//  (a  mark, 
of  fmity,  and  itfelf  iljsceffive)  is  in  Space,  yet  Space  itielf  is  immo^-jeabh.     It  is,  as  I  am  apt  to  tliink 
fomething  like  this  fucceffi've  and  unfiiCi-efik;e  exi/fencef  boitlh  n-exiflmg,  v.'hich  A-ijiode  means,  when  he 
allows  titnc  to  be n.>:irhin  th'c mancfare/ivsifs,  but'not-iurAvaarf tlxm.     Coiilider  Jiis oun  words  (loco  futn-a 
eitat.)  Xpo'»6?    A'  ift)  «pi9-/io;  Kiyr'irtv;  '  xi'ntrr^  -Js   tmu    qHHrir.'i  a-a^,u.Ttt,  ix.  'i;),  ■    t|»i  J|  ts    »Jf«.~ 
^hittrcu   'irt   ir    tri»,    bV  ijiix,tT»t  vfjirr^ai  vafn%.     As  if  he  had  faid,   "  There  is  an   unfuc- 
"  cejfive  exifience^  where-ever  there  are  not  changes  and  viciffitudes  by  motion."     Thus  far  then 
I    thinic,  we   may  go  with   clearnefs,   and   undirlcand   what   we  fay.-    On   the  other  hand    it 
»is,    I  think,  fcarce  inteUigible,    to   apply   this  fucajfivenefi  or   unjuccejfi-venefi  (fo  to   fpeak)'  to 
f/zn^.  itfelf,  or   ta  eternity,,  abllradedly  taken  :  thefe  iccm  applicahJe  only  to  Beings  e.xiliing   the 
eneox  the  other  way.     Tjmexx  cu-rnity  are  only  affeftionii  of  Being,  and  notliing  e.^ilbng  by  them- 
felves  :  therefore  they  feem  capabfe  of  no  alteration-  or  change  in   themfelves,  abArafting  from 
the  Beings  e.vifttng  in  them.     II"  all  created  Beings  were  taken  away,  all  poiTibility  of  any  mu- 
tation, or  fucceff.on  of  one  thing  to  amker  would  appear  to  be  alio  removed.     Ablb-aa  fucceliion 
in   eternity  is  fcarce  to  be  underliood.      What  is  it  that  lucceeds  ?      One  minute   to  another 
perhaps  ?  [— r-. —  vclit  tmda  fuper-vcnit  m-damj.     But   when  yve  imagine  this,  wc  fancy  that  the 
»-J.^^vto  .arc.  things  feparatdy  e.xiliicg,  vJhich'keep  on,  their  6\vn  courfe,' though    there   were  no 
Being  at' an  exifting.     TBis  is  the -common  Hotion,    and  yet  it  is  a  manifefi  prejudice.     Time 
is  nothing  but  the  exifience  of  created,  fucccflive  Beings,    and  eternity  the  ncceffary  exifleme   of 
the  Deity.     Therefore   if  ttJs  necefliiry  Being  hath  no  change  or  fucceffion  in  his  nature,  his 
e.xillence  muft  of  courfe  be  unfucceffive. 

We  feex-n  to  commit  a  double  over-fight  in  this  cafe  :  fj-ft  we  find  fucceffion  in  the  necef- 
ary  nature  and  exifience  of  the  Deity  himfelf,  which  i^  wrong,  if  th^  reafoning  above  be 
conclufive :  And  then  we  afcribe  this  fuccefion  to  eternity,  confidered  abftraftedly  i"rom  the 
Eternal  Being,  and  fcppofe  it  [—one  knovvs  not  what]  a  thing  fubfiiling  by  itfelf,  and  ?Av.: 
:ng  one  minute  after  another.  This  is  the  _\VQrk  of  fwe  imagination,  and  contrarv  tj  :\  z 
reality  of  things.  Hence  the  conjfacn  metaphij-kal  e^remorife  "  Time  rum  apace."'  "  I.. 
-'  us  lay  hid  on  the  prefent  niijwte  : "  and  the  lilie.     The  PhUofophers   thomfuves   juiilead  u; 
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hy  tb-t's  illajlratiins.  They  compare  elmiity  to  the  motion  of  a/wW,  running  on  for  ever,  and 
making  a /?•««/!'_/(  Infinite  line.  Here  the /k?/';;/ is  fuppofcd  a  thing  aBually  fubf.flivg,  reprcfendng 
tlie  pnfint  minwe,  and  then  they  afcribe  tnotion  or  fucctjp.on  to  it  ;  that  is,  they  afcribe  motion 
to  a  mere  non-entity,  to  illuflrate  to  us  a  >a5^x>c  tf^W/>'.  Hence  ail  the  perplexities  of  a /«/ 
eternit^',  made  up  of  fni/e fucceffi-vc  farts  :  Shd  hence  the  contradi<5lion  of  a.  punSlum ftatts  \  though 
ia-this  cafe  a  pun/Hum  Jlans  is  no  more  a  contfr.di£lion  than  a  pun^m  mo^ns:  for  iri  truth  the 
fuv.Slum  is  nothing  at  all,  €\x\\^x,tQ  Jiand Jiill  ox  mo-ve  foriuard.  As  to  the  expreffion  nunc  Jl am, 
by  which  {on\t  fchool-men  have  chofen  to  defcribe  eternity;  it  certainly  implies  oppofite  ideas, 
if  applied  to  our  exijience,  or  if  our  manner  of  exiilence  be  applied  to  the  Deity.  For  then  wc 
make  [nunc]  a  relative  term,  which  hath  a  reference  to  paji  and  future.  But  this  is  "Si  wrong 
application  ;  and  if  once  we  allow  an  aU-perfed  Mind,  wliich  hath  an  eternal,  immutable,  and 
infinite  comprehenfion  of  all  things,  alivays  (and  allow  it  we  mull)  the  diftinftion  of  faff  and 
fulwe  vanilhes  with  refpea  ta  /-ch- a  Mind-,  and  the  ei^preffion  nunc  Jans  will  appear  to  have 
propriety.  In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  flep  by  ftep,  as  above,  the  eternity  or  cx;{U»ce  of  the 
Deity  will  appear  to  be,  Vitcc  interminabilis  tola  fimul  i^  perfeSia  fojfejjio,  how  much  foever  this 
may  have  been  reckoned  a  paradox  hitherto. 

All  this  diffufe  reafoning  may  (for  the  fake  of  memory)  be  comprifed  in  two  or  three  fentences. 
For,  firft.  An  infinitely  perfect  Mind  mull  have  a  perfeil  comprehenfion  of  all  things,  ahuays  .- 
and  then,  this  Mind  mull  always  'will  what  is  infinitely  reafonable,  according  to  this  infinite 
knowledge.  From  thefe.nvo  .propofitions  it  follows,  That  there  can  be  no  fucceffion  of  ideas, 
nor  change  of  iviU,  in  fuch  a  Mind.  And,  lallly,  it  mufl  be  as  eafy  to  Infinite  Power  to  per. 
form  according  to  the  rule  of  infinite  reafon,  as  to  luill  the  performance ;  for  fuppofing  difficulty 
denies  infinity  of  power.  And  hence  the  aSfions  of  fuch  a  Being  occafion  no  change  in  the 
manner  of  his  exiilence  j  and  yet,  as  direaed  by  infinite  reafon,  they  cannot  be  fhyfually  ne- 
cejjary. 

"Thus  ive  are  come  to  the  end  of  this  tedious  Enquiry  concerning  the  Imma- 
teriality of  the  human  fouly  where  the  nature  of  the  fuhje£l  bath  carried  us 
through  all  the  mofi  abflrufe  and  difficult  points  of  natural  Pbilofophy.  The 
luhole  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Candid  Reader.  If  any  thing  of  im- 
portance hath  been  difcovered,  which  may  give  a  contrary  turn  to  the  prefent 
prevailing  fceptical  notions  ;  this,  with  the  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  many 
things  treated  of  will,  I  hope,  plead  my  excufe  for  fuch  tnijiakes  as  do  not 
affe^  the  main  defign. 


FINIS. 


\ 


